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HARVARD  MEMORIAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 


1859. 
GEOEGB  WELLINGTON  BATCHELDER. 

Sergeant  8th  Man.  YtA.  HUitia,  April  18  -  Aogost  1, 1861 ;  Firat  Lieut. 
l»th  Hub.  Vols.  (Infiuitiy),  Augmt  22, 1861 ;  Captain,  March  21, 1862 ; 
killed  at  Andetam,  Md.,  September  17, 1662. 

GEORGE  WELLINGTON  BATOHBLDBE  was  born  in 
Ltdu,  Maesachosetts,  on  the  20tli  of  December,  1838, 
and  was  the  yoongest  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Wellington 
Batdielder.  He  was  a  child  of  very  delicate  oi^anization, 
and  at  seTeral  periods  during  his  in&ncy  and  boyhood  was 
reduced  so  low  hy  serere  illness  that  his  rec5very  was  re- 
garded as  almost  tniraculous.  He  possessed  a  sweet  and 
happy  disposition  and  a  buoyant  and  joyous  temperament, 
which  caused  him  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Nearly  all  of  his  school  days  were  passed  under  the 
instmction  of  Ms  father,  who,  at  the  time  that  George  en- 
tered college,  was  principal  of  Lynn  High  School,  where  bis 
prepaiatory  studies  were  completed.  During  this  time  he 
was  a  studious  and  thoughtful  boy,  and  the  commonplace- 
books  in  which  he  duly  wrote,  and  which  contain  a  sort 
of  school  diary,  in  connection  with  poetical  and  prose  e:x- 
tncts,  notices  of  passing  events,  etc.,  show  the  character 
of  bis  mind  and  the  uncommon  interest  which  he  took  in 
men  and  events. 

In  1855  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  here  be  was 
blessed,  during  the  whole  course,  with  the  constant  inti- 
TOI.  u.  1 
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2  Harvard  Memorial  Biogrtqihiet, 

mac;  of  a  classmate  and  room-mate  whose  presence  was  a 
beaediction,  and  whose  public  services  and  pathetic  death 
are  recorded  in  these  voliunes,  —  Ezra  Martin  Tebbete.  In 
such  society  his  coll^^  course  became  a  period  of  great 
enjoyment,  and  he  always  looked  back  upon  his  classmates 
with  pleasure  and  with  r^;ard.  He  preserved  with  interest 
all  the  papers  and  cuttings  relative  to  college  matters, 
which  accumulated  during  the  year  or  two  after  his  gradu- 
ation, and  placed  them  in  the  charge  of  his  mother,  as  ob- 
jects of  special  care. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  he  returned  to  his  home,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Having  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  State  scholarship,  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  engage  for  a  time  in  the  occupation  of  teaching, 
and  had  written  to  his  famOy  just  before :  "  I  hope  to  show 
by  my  life  as  a  teacher,  and  in  any  other  profesdon  in 
which  I  may  engage,  that  I  can  appreciate  the  kindness 
and  indulgence  of  my  &ther  at  its  true  value."  As,  how- 
ever, no  opening  immediately  ofifored  itself^  he  b^an  the 
study  of  law  in  November,  1859,  in  the  oflSce  of  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Endicott  in  Salem.  It  is  pleasant  to  his  friends 
to  look  back  on  the  enjoyment  which  this  lost  period  of 
peaceful  life  afforded  him,  and  the  generous  kindness  which 
he  received  &om  the  legal  gentlemen  above  named.  At 
the  same  time  he  enjoyed  his  home  and  home  comforts 
most  thoroughly,  and  the  soimd  of  his  cheerful  vtuce  and 
of  his  springing,  joyous  step  was  Hke  sweetest  music  there. 
He  seemed  to  be  overflowing  with  joy,  and  the  desire  to 
impart  this  feeling  to  others  was  not  wanting.  He  was 
e^er  to  relieve  distress  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
He  would  seize  a  plate  of  food  while  the  family  were  still 
at  the  table,  and,  before  they  were  vwaxe  of  his  intention, 
would  pour  the  contents  into  the  basket  of  a  poor  child 
at  the  door,  and  returning,  say  with  a  smile,  "There, 
mother,  we  shall  never  need  that " ;  or,  taking  a  shivering 
little  one  mto  the  kitchen,  would  place  her  upon  a  chair 
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Qeorge  Wellington  Batchelder.  S 

vith  ber  feet  upcm  the  store,  and  with  an  injunction  to 
"  dt  still  until  tboronghly  wanned,"  at  the  same  time  not 
forgetting  tiie  necessity  of  relieving  hunger. 

In  1860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Salem  Light  In- 
butry,  and  entered  with  his  characteristic  earnestness  and 
zeal  upon  his  duties,  engt^ing  with  ardor  in  the  drill,  de- 
termined to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  perfection. 
During  this  year,  he  began  in  earnest  to  fit  himself  for  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  long  before  the  pressing  need  for  his  ser- 
ricee  in  his  country's  defence  was  even  anticipated  ;  lying 
at  night  upon  a  carpet  with  but  a  slight  coTering,  and 
with  a  pillow  of  wood  for  his  head,  and  engaging  in  manaal 
exercises  calculated  to  increase  his  strength  and  angment 
his  powers  of  endurance.  He  prophesied  that  the  dis^Fec- 
tion  and  diatnrbances  in  different  portions  of  the  country 
would  result  in  civil  war,  which  his  friends,  however,  were 
slow  even  to  fear. 

When  the  crisis  at  last  came,  the  commander  of  the  Sa- 
lem Light  Infantry  tendered  promptly  to  the  government 
the  services  of  his  well-trained  little  band.  They  were  at 
once  accepted,  and  the  company  was  joined  to  the  Eighth 
JIfassachusetts  Regiment  Volunteer  Militia,  and  left  Salem 
for  Wadiington  bearing  with  it  the  blessings  and  prayers 
of  all  true  and  patriotic  hearts.  George  was  at  this  time 
Second  Sergeant  of  the  company,  and,  with  his  elder  and 
only  brother,  hesitated  not  t«  share  its  fortunes,  though  he 
deeply  mourned  the  stem  necessity  of  civil  strife.  "  Were 
I  going  out  to  contend  with  a  foreign  power,"  he  said, 
*'  with  what  different  feelings  should  I  meet  the  emergen- 
cy." But  the  necessity  that  was  laid  upon  him  was  no  less 
binding,  and  he  accepted  it  with  a  soldierly  bearing  and  a 
patriot's  spirit. 

During  his  three  months'  campaign,  which  he  afterwards 
describes  as,  "  in  comparison  with  the  three  years'  service, 
hat  a  mere  militia  training,"  his  letters  to  his  friends  were 
frequent,  bright,  and  cheering,  giving  constant  evidence  of 
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im  deep  love  for  home,  friends,  and  country.  He  writes 
from  New  York :  "  Every  day  I  am  swelling  with  pride 
for  Massachusetts,  and  the  position  which  she  has  taken  in 
tliis  struggle ;  and  she  will  not  be  behind  other  States  in 
what  comes  afterwards,  no  matter  how  hard  fighting  there 
may  be."  June  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  Class  Day  of 
1859,  he  writes  from  the  Belay  House :  — 

"  Thia  morning  I  recdved  a  package  from  Boston,  which  I  found 
contained  a  handsome  sword  and  sword-belt  fixan  my  classmates. 
Tbe  note  which  accompanied  it  informed  me  that  bur  of  my  Class 
are  already  in  active  service.  They  will  all  receive  the  like  pres- 
ent to  mine." 

Just  before  the  return  of  the  regiment,  at  the  close  of  the 
three  months'  campaign,  be  says :  "  Alt  our  talk  at  present 

is  about  going  home There  is  not  a  man  in  our  whole 

regiment  whose  heart  will  not  leap  for  joy  when  he  sets  foot 
in  MiisEacbusetts."  Yet  when  this  great  joy  had  come  to 
him,  he  lingered  not  long  amidst  home  de%hts.  Arriving 
in  Salem  on  the  1st  of  August,  he  enlisted  on  the  8d  of 
the  same  month  in  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Be^- 
ment,  under  Colonel  Hinks,  with  whom  he  had  already 
served,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Devereuz,  his  former  Cap- 
tain, for  whom  he  had  the  warmest  esteem.  On  joining 
his  re^ment  at  Lynnfield,  he  et^oyed  the  pleasant  stir- 
prise  of  finding  a  friend  in  another  superior  officer, — 
Major  How  of  the  Class  of  1859.  He  spent  but  three  weeks 
with  his  friends  before  leaving  Massachusetts,  and  devoted 
much  of  that  time  to  the  enlistment  of  recruits  for  Com- 
pany C,  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  in  whish  he  was  com- 
missioned First  Lieutenant.  Upon  receiving  his  commis- 
sion, be  spoke  of  his  connection  with  the  privates  of  his 
company,  expressing  his  determination  to  attend  to  their 
comfort  and  welfare.  "  I  Jrnow  that  I  shall  be  kind  to 
them,"  said  ho.  "  I  us^d  to  pity  the  poor  fellows  sadly 
who  received  punishment  when  we  were  out  before.  It 
seemed  hard  enough  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
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their  comfortable  liomes  for  the  hard  service,  without  tbe 
addition  of  this  discipliue,  aod  yet  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
neceesaiy  one." 

His  regiment  left  Lynnfield  for  the  seat  of  war  on  the 
28th  of  Angiist,  and  we  must  dow  gather  from  his  letters, 
aad  from  the  testimony  of  officers  and  soldiers,  the  history 
of  his  short  military  career. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  30,  not  long  after  arriving  in 
Maryland,  he  writes :  — 

"  I  dtm't  know  when  I  have  come  so  near  to  feeling  bomeBick  as 

lo-nigbt,  aAer  receiving  a  letter  from  my  Eiater I  suppose 

Chat  this  would  be  properly  called  the '  blues  ' ;  and  as  I  don't  choose 
to  encourage  such  dismal  viutore,  I  rise  in  dignified  remonstrance. 
'  Araunt,  my  cerulean  fnend  I '  and  stealing  out  through  our  compa- 
ny stnet,  through  the  mined  graveyard  upon  which  some  of  the 
tenU  are  [utcbed,  I  turn  into  one  of  tbe  tents  of  the  men,  and  from 
an  ofaaervatioD  nS  their  patriotic  gelf.eacrifice  aad  cheerful  view  of 
matlen,  I  learn  a  lesMHi  of  patience  and  eaduraoce.  Brave  fel* 
lows  1  Most  of  them,  at  a  perBonal  aacri&ce,  have  left  loving  hearts, 
hearts  aching  at  their  abseoce,  to  foUow  duty's  calL  I  came  among 
thete  boys  —  for  many  of  them  are  but  boys  of  ftoia  nineteen  to 
twenty  —  a  stranger,  bat  now  I  call  each  (»ie  'friend';  and  as 
such  I  know  they  \oA  upon  me.  At  any  rate,  it  is  my  endeavor 
to  deserve  their  regard,  and  it  is  worth  having.  Some  of  them  are 
men  in  the  prime  cX  life,  who  enlisted,  not  from  any  love  of  martial 
disf^j,  bnt  from  a  stem  Bease  of  duty ;  and  upon  them  the  priva- 
ticns  of  war  and  the  mgged  duties  of  camp  life  press  the  most 
heavily :  bnt  to  a  man  tfaey  resolve  to  see  it  out.  And  if  this  war 
were  to  last  a  Ufedme,  they  would  see  the  end.  That  is  my  deter- 
minstion  now.  No  matter  for  the  bines,  let  them  come  if  they  will. 
I  Uaif  tiU  iht  end  comet" 

"  Bolivar,  VimoiHtA,  Maicb  2S. 

"  At  nine,  A.  u.,  General  Gorman's  brigade  started,  and  going 
lo  the  rear  of  the  town,  to  the  side  of  a  very  hi^  hill  which  oom- 
nunded  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  views  down  that  most  beaudful 
of  riven,  the  Shenandoah,  we  hung  almost  in  mid-air  directly  above 
(he  winding  road  down  which  marched  tbe  difierent  regiments ;  and 
11  tbe  splendid  barata  of  music  rose  to  our  eager,  listening  ears. 
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softened  by  the  dietance,  and  again  made  doably  distinct  wbea 
almost  lost  to  ns,  b;  the  ever  potent  echo  wbiob '  here  does  dwell,' 
embosomed  in  a  thousand  bills,  —  the  steady,  regular  tramp  of  the 
marching  thousands,  and  the  momentary  glinting  of  a  musket  bar- 
rel, brushed  by  some  vagrant  snn-iay,  efierreeced  our  spirits  to  such 
a  degree  that  one  of  onr  lientenants  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  party  when  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, '  What  a  plaguy 
fool  a  yonng  fellow  is  who  stays  at  home  from  this  war !  *  I  wish 
that  you  and  all  the  &mily  could  come  out  here,  and,  standing  upon 
this  same  hillside,  so  far  flatter  my  vanity  as  to  declare,  as  I  do, 
this  the  most  splendid  soeneiy  in  the  world.  At  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  you  glance  up  and  down  ibe  Shenandoah,  close- 
ly enwalled  by  chwos  of  verdant  hills,  stretching  on  and  on,  appar- 
ently higher  and  higher  as  they  recede,  with  here  and  there  a  peak 
far  outstretching  its  bumble  neighbors,  cbnd-encapped  at  its  sum- 
mit, while  Harper's  Ferry,  with  the  many-curved  Potomac  and 
Winchester  BaUroad,  is  all  laid  open  to  your  view.  To  crown  all, 
locking  eastward,  almost  at  the  limit  of  vision  is  the  well-known 
Maryland  shore  and  the  Potomac  Kver,  so  long  to  ns  an  impassa- 
ble barrier." 

"  Dbab  Mother,  —  Our  regjment  has  been  in  a  fight  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  hare  loet  quite  a  namber  of  good  men ;  but  I  am  all 
right,  not  even  a  scratch.  I  received  your  letter  just  after  we  re- 
turned from  the  fight,  and  was  right  glad  to  have  it,  altbongb  it 
contained  the  sad  news  of  my  ancle's  death.  My  bead  aches  badly 
from  the  teniUe  din  of  the  musketry  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder, 
so  that  I  cannot  write  you  more.  Besides,  I  must  write  to  the 
friends  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have  &llen.  Good  by  for  to-day, 
mother.  Bejoice  with  me  that  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life." 

"  July  10, 

"  Poor  M^T  How  I  He  died  a  soldier's  death.  He  was  the 
bravest,  coolest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  bis  place  cannot  be  filled  in  an 
action.  He  said,  when  he  fell, '  Let  me  die  hen,  on  the  field.  It 
b  more  ^orieas  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.'  He  retained  bis 
senses  perfectly  to  the  last,  conversing  calmly  and  sensibly  with 
those  about  him,  dying  at  about  eight  in  die  evening.  He  expressed 
a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  carried  liome,  but  it  could  not  be 
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done  at  thu  tune.  He  told  me  on  the  oocadon  of  one  of  onr  alaraia 
U  Fair  Oaks,  I  think  on  June  14tfa,  that  in  case  be  were  killed,  he 
wished  me  to  lake  his  pistol,  and  keep  it  in  rcmembnuice  of  our 
fneDdihip  as  classmates  and  fellow-soldiers.  AlHioogh  I  do  not 
need  tied  to  keep  him  ever  in  my  re&illection,  yet  as  he  expressed 
that  wish  of  himself,  I  should  be  glad  to  comply  with  it." 

During  the  Bununer  months  the  fiiende  of  George  were 
made  avare,  from  pauses  in  his  correspoDdence,  and  from 
aa  occasional  allusion  to  a  slight  illness,  that  his  health  was 
impaired  from  the  duties  and  exposures  of  the  campaign ; 
and  they  keenly  felt  the  impossibility  of  doii^;  anything  to 
obtain  relief  or  respite,  in  order  that  his  strength  might  be 
recroited. 

Jnly  16,  he  wrote  from  Malverton,  Virginia ;  — 

"  President  Lioooln  has  been  here,  visiting  the  various  camps 
snd  reviewing  the  regiments.  The  day  on  which  he  came  to  our 
division  was  the  one  which,  on  account  of  fllness  and  headache,  I 
ma^ed  with  a  particularly  wide  and  heavy  black  mark.  On  this 
aoconnt  I  could  not  ronse  up  BoffldenUy  to  go  twenty  rods  to  see 
him,  though  ordinarily  I  would  go  to  a  much  greater  distance,  for  I 
beEeve  in  him  most  thoroughly  as  the  man  for  this  most  trying 
hour  in  our  country's  history." 

"  AngnM  3. 

"  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  leave  of  absence  at  the  pres> 
mt  time,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  so  many  offi- 
cers deserted  their  posts  and  went  home  without  leave  of  absence. 
Hd^  as  I  love  my  home,  and  earnestly  aa  1  desire  to  visit  it^  I  will 
not  r^um  to  it  ontil  I  can  do  so  without  causing  disgrace  to  my 
home  and  friends." 

"8epiemb«nr  I. 

"  Uy  health  and  strength  permitting,  I  bc^e  soon  to  write  to  you, 
fu  beyond  CeotreTiUe,  the  account  of  our  great  victory  there,  which 
God  grant  to  our  arms  I  I  feel  rather  despondent  at  times.  I  am 
Dot  at  all  well,  and  not  nearly  so  strong  as  I  was  three  months 
■inoe,  and  s<Mnetimes  I  feel  as  if  I  must  lie  down,  and  give  up  try- 
ing to  do  anything  Imt  be  tick  for  a  short  time ;  but  I '  spunk  np,' 
lod  have  thus  far  held  out,  though  no  one  can  say  how  much  longer 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  sa    I  usually  keep  in  good  spirits,  however, 
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and  hope  for  the  best ;  and,  sick  or  weQ,  can  always  eqjoy  a  letter 
from  borne,  and  am  alwajs  thinkiiig  of  the  dear  hearts  there  who 
love  me  so  mnch,  and  whom  I  hdd  so  dear." 


"  On  board  the  Atlantic,  after  leaving  Newport  News,  I  made  a 
discovery.  I  fonnd  that  Frank  Balcfa,  who,  yoa  remember,  grado- 
at«d  as  the  first  scholar  in  our  Class,  had  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Twentieth  Manachnsetta  Regiment.  Him  sought  I  out,  and  con- 
versed about  old  times.  He  was  very  cheerful,  and  disposed  to  see 
only  the  bri^t  phases  of  soldier  lifb.  Bnt  he  looked  much  too 
feeble  to  bear  the  fiidgae  and  exposures  of  camp  life,  and  I  am 
a&aid  that  he  will  not  endure  it  for  a  long  time." 

His  lost  letter  was  written  on  the  day  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Antietam,  his  lost  on  earth,  and  proves  him  a 
true  soldier,  kind,  f^thfiil,  appreciating,  and  enduring  to 
the  last,  nis  friend,  Lieutenant  Newoomb  of  his  company, 
writes:  — 

"  After  supper,  in  tlie  twilight  of  September  16th,  George  took. 
my  Bible,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  read  aloud  portions  of  the 
nineteenth  and  ninetieth  Psalms.  Sweet  was  that  evening's  com- 
munion :  it  was  our  last.  The  chief  end  of  God's  providence  is  to 
teach  men,  and  the  valne  of  bis  lessons  is  generally  according  to 
their  difflcolty.  How  golden  the  knowledge,  how  sweet  the  joy  we 
may  woHt  out  from  this  great  sorrow.  We  had  hoped  for  George 
a  glorious  fnture.  Shall  it  be  less  bright  because  not  wrou^t  out 
in  our  presence?" 

At  the  terrible  battle  of  Antietam,  Geoi^  fell  as  bis  regi- 
ment was  rallied  for  the  last  time.  His  friend,  Lieutenant 
Hill  of  the  same  regiment,  and,  like  him,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friends :  — 

"  I  have  gathered  aU  the  facts  concerning  George's  death,  and 
will  give  them  to  yon  in  detail,  knowing  as  I  do  how  anxious  yon 
must  be  to  know  the  minutest  particulars.  George  was  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  shell  which  etrack  him  jost  below  the  right  knee, 
shattering  the  bone,  and  a  ball  also  passed  thioag^  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  same  leg)  just  above  the  knee.     The  enemy  was  following 
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03  doaely  at  the  dme,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  on  the 
field  in  cara  of  James  H.  Heath,  a  yonng  man  of  his  company. 
The  Bdwls  came  np,  and  were  abont  to  take  Heath  priaoner,  but 
George  be^ed  so  earnestly  to  have  him  remain  with  him,  that 
they  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Shortly  after,  the  Bebeb  were  driven 
fimi  tbdr  position,  and  George  was  borne  to  a  hay stati  by  some 
(£  our  BoIdierB,  iriio  represent  him  as  cheerfully  taking  leave  of 
them  when  they  returned  to  the  regimeat  He  was  sabseqnently 
(•ken  to  the  nearest  ho^tal ;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  month, 
together  with  the  loss  of  blood,  made  him  very  weak.  He  fainted 
several  times  while  being  taken  to  the  hospital ;  still,  slthoagh  suf- 
fering a  great  deal  of  piun,  be  was  perfectly  consdouB  till  he  died, 
thanked  Heath  fat  his  kindness  to  him,  and  requested  him,  in  case 
be  died,  to  write  to  his  &mily,  giving  him  their  address.  He  coo- 
vnsed  freely  and  cheerfully  until  between  three  and  four  o'clodc 
the  nune  day  (Wednesday,  17th),  when  be  began  to  fail,  and  con- 
tinaed  to  nnk  rapidly  till  he  passed  quiedy  from  the  sleep  of  life 
to  the  sleep  of  death,  being  consdous  to  the  last  His  last  words 
were, '  Hy  mother,  O  my  mother  I '  We  all  feel  that  in  losing  George 
we  have  met  with  an  irtepaiable  toes.  How  can  we  feel  otherwise 
when,  by  lus  kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  lus  upright  and  honor- 
able deaUngs  with  all,  and  his  bnve  and  unflinching  courage,  he 
has  bound  himself  so  closely  to  all  of  us.  He  well  deserved  the 
compliment  I  once  heard  paid  him  by  a  fellow  officer,  who  stud  of 
bim, '  He  was  the  moet  honorable  man  I  ever  knew."* 

^  superior  officers  testify  to  his  uniform  &itlifiilnes8 
and  bravery ;  and  one  of  them  mentions  the  fact  that  he, 
with  his  classmate,  Major  Hot,  ever  held  themselves  aloof 
&om  the  petty  jealoosies  and  dis^reements  which  some- 
tunes  find  their  vaj  among  the  officers  of  a  regiment. 
Ijentenant  Prime  of  his  company  writes  :  — 

"  I  very  weD  remember  that,  at  the  time  of  his  introduction  to 
me  at  Lynnfield,  he  made  the  remark  that  he  hoped  the  acquaint- 
aoee  thus  commenced  would  prove  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  raised  an 
iolerestiog  qncfltion  in  my  mind  at  that  time,— -'Shall  we,  who  are 
pnbably  to  be  compaBions  for  a  long  period,  be  fHends,  or  shall  we 
lead  a  quarrelsome  and  unpleasant  life? '  Bat  this  hope,  so  care- 
lefoly  expressed,  has  been  more  than  realized  on  my  part,  and  I 
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have  no  reason  to  feel  Qiat  it  w»  not  eqnallj  pleasant  to  him.  He 
cbeerAilly  shared  all  the  priratioiiB  aod  bardshipe  which  it  was  oor 
lot  to  meet.  When  nptm  oar  long  marchee,  more  than  once  he  has 
divided  his  last  cake  of  hard-bread,  and  compelled  me  to  take  it  i 
and  at  night  if  I  had  no  blanket,  I  was  welcome  to  half  of  his.  In 
short,  in  aB  eitoations  and  under  all  drcamstaooes  he  was  to  me '  r 
tiieaiA  indeed.'  We  get  comparativelj  fbw  sndi  friends ;  and  it  is 
hard,  and,  withont  a  fnU  confidence  in  the  goodoese  of  God,  wonld 
seem  cmel,  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  them." 

Since  his  death,  one  of  h^  men  has  described  in  &  simple 
way  some  little  scenes  from  the  past. 

"  I  have  thou^t  bow  taaaj  times  I  have  bron^t  water  for  the 
Captain  after  a  long  day's  march,  and  made  him  a  cap  of  coffee, 
and  straw  to  make  him  and  Lieutenant  Prime  a  little  bed.  They  were 
about  of  a  size,  and  would  lie  down  together  like  two  little  kittens. 
I  recollect  one  night,  when  we  went  to  Harper's  Ferry  for  the  first 
time,  we  stopped  near  Charlestown,  where  John  Brown  was  hung. 
We  had  no  rations.  The  Obtain  said  he  would  get  us  some ;  and 
he  went  away  with  Lieutenant  Prime,  and  walked  all  over  Charles- 
town,  and  came  back  with  a  large  quantity  of  bread,  coffee,  and 
sugar.  O,  how  the  bojs  all  cheered  him,  and  said  that  was  the 
captain  that  would  look  after  his  men  I " 

ODe  of  Geoi^'s  classmates,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  private, 
and  a  chance  meeting  with  whom  has  been  already  described 
in  his  letters,  speaks  of  that  meeting  as  follows :  — 

"  lu  going  up  the  Potomac  on  the  transport  we  were  very  mnch 
crowded.  My  company  were  in  a  dark  room  or  hole,  down  two 
flights  of  stfurs.  Ton  coald  hardly  get  about  det^  bo  great  the 
crowd,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  veaeel  who  knew  me  had 
hunted  for  me  in  vain ;  but  George  son^t  me  out  As  I  lay  upon 
the  floor,  I  heard  his  vdce  askmg, '  Is  Frank  Balcb  here  ? '  There 
was  n(me  of  the  stiffness  of  an  officer  in  his  greeting,  and  I  knew 
at  once  that  we  met  on  the  old  terms.  He  seemed  to  me  more 
sober  than  of  old.  Hia  manner  was  as  frank  and  as  candid  as  ever, 
but  more  subdued.  But  one  thing  about  him  was  certainly  un- 
changed:  his'pluck'  —  for  I  know  no  so  good  word  for  it — was 
the  same.    He  reminded  me  of  the  old  timea  when  he  used  to  plunge 
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beadlong  into  tbe  strolling  mass  of  football  playerB,  not  to  make 
&  show  of  courage,  as  was  the  case  with  some,  but  with  a  most  no- 
oompronuaitig  detenniDation  to  drive  the  ball  to  tbe  goal.  Yet  that 
yoa  know  was  a  moat  disheartening  time.  We  were  reb^ating ; 
we  feared  McCleQan  would  resign  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a 
place  of  lafe^ ;  and  the  campaign  in  the  West  seemed  almost  as 
disaatioas  as  that  in  die  East" 

That  he  bore  constantly  in  mind  his  liability  to  pass  sud- 
denly from  this  earth,  to  him  so  bright  and  beautiful,  we 
learn  from  the  careful  arrangement  of  his  worldly  a£&irs, 
and  the  anxiety  he  manifested  to  "  set  his  house  in  order." 
As  early  as  June  1, 1862,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  ire  find  this  entry  in  his  memorandmu,  as  if  hastily 
written  in  pencil:  "Bills  which,  in  case  of  my  death,  I 
vish  paid  with  money  due  me  by  the  United  States."  Also, 
"  My  watch  to  be  giyan  to  my  brother  Charles,  my  books  to 
my  bther  and  mooter,  and  alter  their  death  to  Harrard  Col- 
lie." And  on  September  16th,  tiie  day  before  his  death,  a 
statement  of  his  affiurs,  with  directioos  for  their  settlement, 
"  in  the  event,"  as  be  says,  "  of  my  death  in  action."  The 
beloved  only  brother,  so  affectionately  remembered  in  the 
midst  of  dwger,  was  at  the  date  of  the  bequest  serving 
his  country  in  ihe  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Being  seized 
with  fever  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  exposure  at  the  battle 
of  Baton  Bouge,  be  breathed  out  his  soul  on  the  9th  of 
September,  eight  days  before  the  dealh  of  George.  Each 
of  these  brothers  was  spared  the  grief  of  mourning  the 
loss  of  the  other,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  double  sorrow 
ihich  awaited  the  loved  circle  at  home.  Kind  hands  ten- 
derly conveyed  their  worn  and  mutilated  bodies  to  their 
native  city ;  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  as  the  shades  of 
ereoing  were  fhlling  upon  the  earth,  they  were  together 
gently  laid  to  rest  in  a  soldier's  grave. 
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HENRY  MAT  BOND. 

Sergeant  45tb  Haa*.  Tob.  (iDbntrj),  October  8,  1862-Jaly  8,  1863  ; 
¥ait  Identenant  and  Adjatant  20th  Man.  Vols.  October  G,  1863 ;  died 
at  WaihingtoD,  Maj  14, 1861,  of  vounda  received  at  the  battle  of  the 
WildemBM  and  from  goerillas. 

HBNBY  MAY  BOND  waa  born  at  Boston,  April  3, 
1836.  Hie  parents  were  George  William  Bond  and 
Sophia  A.  (May)  Bond.  A  gentle,  conBcientious,  and  affec- 
tionate boy,  be  was  not  mucb  given  to  rough  boys'  plays, 
but  he  was  manly,  and  not  wanting  on  occasion' in  that  en- 
ergy and  peraistonce  which  belonged  to  him  in  virtue  of  his 
Huguenot  as  well  aa  Puritan  descent. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Dillaway,  who  fitted  him  for  college,  writes : 
*'  When  under  my  instructions  he  had,  as  you  remember,  an 
infirmity  of  the  eyes,  which  rendered  his  progress  very  diffi- 
cult and  painful.  Most  young  men  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged :  he  never  was.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
he  allowed  nothing  to  disbearton  him." 

But  what  struck  one  most  in  bis  character  at  that  time 
was  his  love  of  home,  and  the  entire  firankness  of  his  inter- 
course with  father  and  mother,  —  not  his  own  mother,  she 
having  died  when  he  was  very  young,  —  adding  to  the  love 
of  parent  and  child  that  of  intimate  and  dear  friends. 
Going  out  into  tiie  world  from  that  home,  sweet  and  sonny 
with  Chrietiaji  love,  be  carried  with  him  in  its  memory  and 
teachings  a  shield  against  the  many  temptations  which  beset 
bis  impressionable  nature. 

He  was  fitted  for  Harvard  College  chiefly  by  Mr.  Dilla- 
way, and  entered  as  a  Freshman,  in  1855,  with  bis  younger 
brother  William ;  the  two  brothers  being  chums  in  college, 
as  they  were  to  be  afterwards  comrades  in  battle.  His 
warm  social  nature  found  much  to  enjoy  in  college  life. 
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andhis  affections  took  deep  root  there.  He  was  known  and 
loved  by  the  whole  Class  as  "  H.  M.,"  simple-hearted,  diffi- 
dent of  himself,  generous,  cheery,  impulsive ;  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  saw  under  his  lighter  qualities  a  sound 
judgment,  a  strong  will,  a  conscientious  regard  of  duty. 

He  had  a  wholesome  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of  books, 
but  he  was  not  by  nature  a  student,  and  his  eyes  moreover 
vould  not  bear  hard  study.  He  had  a  strong  lore  of  music, 
and  made  it  a  source  of  eigoyment  to  himself  and  others, 
vhile  to  himself  it  seemed  Bometbiug  more  and  higher.  He 
was  not  witty,  but  full  of  off-hand  gayety  and  contagious 
good  spirits.  There  was  a  channing  cordiality  and  hearti- 
ness about  his  manner.  He  was  very  fond  of  society,  es- 
pecially that  of  ladies,  and  was  a  great  favorite  wherever 
be  went. 

With  a  keen  susceptibility  to  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses,  he  was  perfectly  pure  and  temperate.  General  Macy 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  the  purest  man  I  ever  kupw."  He 
knew  where  to  turn  for  strength.  In  his  Junior  year  he 
joined  the  Church ;  his  father's  pastor  and  warm  friend, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  becoming  his  also.  He  carried 
into  his  relations  with  the  Church  the  same  frank  kindliness, 
the  same  hearty  earnestness,  that  he  showed  in  the  other 
relations  of  life.  His  religion,  like  all  else  in  him,  was 
practical.  Mr.  Clarke  summed  it  up  in  a  few  words,  as 
"  a  simple  honest  purpose  to  do  r^t  and  be  right." 

He  was  a  thorough  man,  fresh  and  natural,  made  for  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  this  life  and  to  make  others  ei\joy  it. 
He  loved  to  do,  and  knew  how  to  do,  little  kindnesses.  He 
lived  in  the  life  around  him,  and  not  in  the  clouds.  He 
had  strong  dislikes  as  well  as  affections,  and  was  not  above 
a  good  honest  prejudice. 

After  graduating  in  1859,  he  became  partner  in  the  house 
of  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.,  booksellers  and  publishers  in  Bos- 
ton. When  war  threatened,  he  with  his  brother  William 
joined  the  Cadets,.in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  their 
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part,  and  wen  with  them  vben  they  garrisoQed  Fort  War- 
reD  in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  felt  the  disasters  on  the 
Peninsula  as  a  call  to  battle,  and  he  helped  to  raise  Com- 
pany B  of  the  Forty-fifth,  or  Cadet,  Begimeot,  and  went 
through  the  Newbem  campaign  as  its  First  Sei^eant,  his 
brother  William  being  First  Lieutenant  in  the  same  com- 
pany. The  arrangement  was  equally  honorable  to  both, 
Henry  giving  up  his  claim  to  a  commission  in  order  that 
WiilWi,  who  had  volunteered  as  a  private,  and  been  re- 
jected on  the  ground  of  near-sightedness,  mi^t  be  able  to  go. 

In  what  spirit  he  accepted  this  position  may  be  seen  from 
an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Newbem,  March  21, 1863. 

"  Wbea  I  took  my  present  poBidon  I  really  gloried  in  the  thoa^t 
that  I  was  going  to  have  a  positioD  where  I  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  my  fellow>meD.  But  I  feel  that  I  have  sadly  n^ect«d 
and  loBt  that  golden  opportocity." 

But  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  men,  and  left  stamped 
upon  them  the  memory  of  a  Christian  soldier.  As  one  of 
them  said  on  his  return  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  inquiring 
about  the  Bonds : — 

**  Lieutenant  Bond  was  a  good  officer  and  a  brave  man,  and  the 
men  liked  bim ;  but  Orderly  Bond  the  men  would  foUow  onTwhere. 
He  was  a  brave  man ;  and  snoh  bravery,  Christian  bravery  I " 

He  was  first  tmder  fire  at  Elusion.     He  writes :  — 

"  I  bad  BomelJmes  expressed  a  fear  that  I  might  prove  myself  a 
coward  in  battle,  bat  I  was  determined,  if  my  toiU  could  effect  any- 
thing, my  friends  ebootd  not  be  tbns  disgraced.  The  last  few 
moments  before  going  into  the  Einston  fight  I  felt  perfectly  calm, 
and  was  exhorting  my  men,  whenever  I  got  a  chance,  to  keep  cool 
and  take  a  deliberate  aim;  my  only  prayer  being, as  we  advanced 
into  line  of  battle,  that  which  I  have  heard  our  Mr.  Clarke  say 
never  &iled  to  be  heard, '  God  help  me !  —  help  me  to  keep  my  self- 
poBsession  for  the  sake  of  my  men.'  I  somehow  felt  as  if  my 
prayer  was  answered  immediately  ;  for  I  felt  perfectly  coot  and  fear- 
less, although  we  were  led  into  a  nasty  place,  if  tbere  ever  was  one. 
....  I  conld  not  help  feeling  a  little  pleased  to  overhear  some  of 
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mj  men  aaj  when  I  passed  t^'  tli«lr  camp-fire  at  otght,  wlthoot 
tbeir  blowing  tliat  I  was  near,  (Ait  w  Oricily  private,  mother,) 
'  Sergeant  Bond  fooght  bully  1 '  Pardon  my  soeming  vanity  in  re- 
petting  this  remark  (which  I  dare  uy  will  not  wholly  please  you), 
bat  it  strndk  me  with  a  sort  of  astonishment  to  hear  that  I  had 
done  anything  to  call  forth  the  praise  of  aoch  a  plucky  set  of  fel- 
lows as  we  hare  in  oar  company." 

June  18, 1863,  just  before  the  ezpiratiou  of  their  tenn 
of  service,  he  writes :  "  Won't  we  be  a  happy  set  of  boys  to  get 
home  a^in !  ....  It  will  seem  good  enough  to  throw  off  Uie 
Orderly  with  a  good  kick  into  the  bargain,  and  return  once 
more  to  civilized  life."  But  Qie  days  of  their  stay  yet  to 
come  were  the  hardest  of  all :  fever  was  rife ;  all  hia  officers 
were  sick ;  but  Heniy  was  at  his  post,  trying,  as  he  says, 
"  to  keep  *  chipper  *  myself,  and  to  induce  others  about  me 
to  do  BO  also." 

On  his  return  home  he  too  was  prostrated  by  riolent 
fever,  but  the  early  part  of  September  saw  him  agun  at  his 
business. 

On  September  17th  he  writes  to  his  brother  WiUiam  that 
he  has  just  seen  Colonel  Maoy,  and  has  been  offered  a  first- 
lieutenancy  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts. 

"  The  great  question  arises,  am  I  really  needed  ?  It  is  much 
pl^aanter  and  more  agreeable  to  one's  feeUngs  to  hear  the  timid  - 
respmse  no,  and  to  try  to  think  it  a  bold  and  sound  answer.  I  wish, 
as  I  sappoee  every  timid  man  like  myself  does,  that  somebody  else 
woDld  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer ;  but  of  course  no  one  wants  to 
send  me  to  the  war  ^ain  who  cares  for  me  or  whom  I  care  for  ;  so 
here  I  am  ahnost  astrand. ....  God  only  knows  what  a  ooward  I 
am;  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  accept  the  oSer,  ftn:  all  that. 
That  noble  Twentieth  deserves  to  be  kept  up  and  alive  with  the 
best  material  our  country  has  to  offer,  aod  I  don't  want  to  see  it  go 
down  for  want  of  good  officers.  Sut  here,  again, — should  I  make  a 
good  officer  ?  You  have  told  me  very  kindly  what  you  thought,  but 
I  Tear  brotherly  love  gave  that  answer.  I  suppose,  as  mother  said 
one  day  when  I  hinted  that  I  might  return  to  the  army, '  That  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  between  Qod  and  yourself,  Henry.' " 
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That  unselSshnesa  which,  through  his  whole  life,  had 
made  him  sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  in  minor  things,  now 
enabled  him  to  sacrifice  it  in  the  greatest.  He  gave  freely 
home,  business  prospects  (for  he  was  bo  situated  that  he 
was  compelled  to  sever  permanently  his  connection  with  his 
firm),  the  engagements  of  life,  life  itself.  A  Friend,  writing 
after  his  death,  beautifully  expresses  the  nature  and  the 
motive  of  his  sacrifice. 

"  Thou  didst  g:ive  as  up  and  leave  ub  behind,  bo  great  waa  thy  love 
an^  BO  dear  was  thy  du^.  Kindle  our  hearts  with  the  same  fire, 
that  we  may  gay,  with  holy  content,  '  lUse,  bright  inuDOital,  to  thy 
native  place.'" 

He  rejoined  his  regiment  near  Centreville,  October  18, 
1863,  and  was  the  same  day  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  as  First  Lieutenant.  He  was  most  cordially 
welcomed  l^  his  brother  officers,  and  assigned  to  Com- 
pany H,  commanded  by  an  old  fHend,  Captain  Arthur 
Curtis. 

October  26,  he  writes  from  near  Warrenton  :  — 

"  Tell  Mary  to  write  a  postecript,  if  nothing  more,  to  a  poor  exiled 
soldier.  I  am,  however,  bappy  in  the  thought  that,  as  fiir  aa  I  am 
able,  I  am  ttying  to  do  my  whole  du^  to  my  God  and  my  coun- 
try ;  and  as  pleasant  as  home  acenea  ore,  under  the  drcunutaocea 
I  am  h^>pier  here." 

Soon  came  the  Mine  Run  campiugn,  after  which  Henry 
was  made  Adjutant.  His  Colonel,  afterwards  M^or-G«n- 
eral  Macy,  writing  of  the  appointment  and  of  tbis  cam- 
paign says :  '*  I  determined  to  make  him  Adjutant  of  the 
r^ment,  but  not  tmtil  I  bad  seen  him  in  the  field  and  in 
commuid  of  a  company  durit^  the  most  trying  campaign 
(although  a  short  one)  tiiat  I  had,  or  have  ever  expe- 
rienced." Henry  thus  describes  the  crisis  of  this  cam- 
paign,—  the  time  spent  before  the  works  of  the  enemy 
on  Mine  Run:  — 

"  It  was  a  most  thrilling  sight,  though,  to  see  the  look  of  deter- 
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mmtion  asd  redgnatioD  to  thar  fate,  whatever  it  mi^t  be,  as  Ibey 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  under  the  crest  of  a  hill  which 
■creened  as  from  the  enemj'B  sight  We  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  onr  regiment  and  brigade  being  in  the  second  line.  Colonel 
Hac;  called  all  his  officers  about  him  and  told  us  to  give  our  men  to 
nnderstand  that,  should  the  first  line  break,  we  were  to  press  on 
through  and  over  them  ;  and  we  would  have  done  it  We  officers, 
■U  in  front  of  our  respective  companies  called  our  men  about  us  in 
a  drcle  and  gave  our  orders." 

General  Macy,  after  describing  the  terrible  cold,  the 
run,  the  mad  of  that  campaign,  and  the  dreadful  suspense 
of  the  time  spent  before  the  enemy's  works  at  Mine  Bun, 
says:  — 

"  Dnring  all  this  time  Hem;  bore  himself  with  even  exuberant 
cheerfulness. ....  I  can  only  repeat,  that  his  constant  cheerfulness, 
hi«  perfect  derotioa  to  his  work  and  dudee,  and  his  entire  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  tel^  endeared  him  to  all ;  while  m  danger  he  exhibited  that 
codnesB  and  eoorage  which  is  only  the  result  of  a  strong  character 
and  a  deep  conviction  of  right  and  du^." 

In  his  robust  health,  too,  and  in  the  powers  of  endurance 
which  had  earned  him  in  the  Forty-fifth  the  tobri^piet  of 
"  the  tough  sergeant,"  he  reaped  the  reward  of  a  pure  and 
temperate  life. 

For  about  one  week  in  the  middle  of  February  he  was  at 
home,  happy  and  well.  It  was  the  last  time  he  was  b)  see 
that  home  so  dearly  loved.  Spring  came  upon  the  regi- 
ment in  its  winter  quarters. 

«  April  36. 

"  This  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  battalion  drill,  my  eyes 

ireie  delighted  with  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  little  houstonias, 

■bo  violets  and  saxifrages.     Of  course  I  gathered  what  I  could  of 

tbem  as  we  passed  along,  and  have  been  enjoying  them  in  my  hnt 

ever  siace,  —  they  ctdl  up  to  mind  so  many  reminiscences  of  my  be- 

lored  hcxne. .  .  •  •  My  love  cannot  be  taken  from  you  at  any  rate ; 

sod  I  shall  ever  be  with  you  m  spirit,  living  on  earth  or  not     I  am 

ia  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.    Write  whenever  you  can,  and 

God  Mess  you  both." 

roi-  a.  * 
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To  a  frietid  and  broUier  officer  of  the  Forty-^fUi  he 
Trites,  April  13th :  — 

"  As  for  myself,  in  the  hour  of  pCTSonal  danger,  I  am  strong  and 
courageous  only  in  tlie  bith  tliat,  aliould  it  please  God  to  take  my 
lire  while  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  deem  to  be  my  highest  datj 
here  on  earth,  all  will  be  well  with  me.  Coward  as  I  am  by  na- 
ture, I  should  be  worth  nothing  either  to  my  frienda  or  my  coontiy 
without  that  &uth  in  God,  however  short  I  ftll  of  doing  what  I  knoir 
to  be  light" 

Id  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864, 
Henry  was  wounded  in  the  jaw.    General  Macy  writes :  — 

"  So  faithful  to  what  he  considered  hU  duty  was  he,  that  after 
receiving  this  wound,  he  sought  me  to  report  before  leaving,  sub- 
jecting his  life  to  a  thousand  chances  to  do  so,  as  he  was  walking 
through  a  storm  of  bullets.  I  however  saw  him  coming  towards 
me,  and  made  a  sign  for  him  to  go  to  the  rear,  which  he  did,  and 
where  I  joined  him  in  a  few  moments.  Through  two  hours  of  such 
fighting  Henry  was  of  great  service  to  mo." 

He  wrote  this  letter  from  the  hospital  at  Fredericksburg, 
Monday,  May  9, 1864 :  — 

"  Mt  dear  Hother, — I  fear,  before  yon  see  this  letter,  you  may 
hear' from  other  sources  that  I  have  been  wounded.  But  there  has 
been  no  possible  means  in  my  power  of  sending  word  to  you. .  ■ .  • 
Uy  right  jaw^xme  is  fractured ;  to  what  extent,  otlier  than  that  it  ib 
not  crushed  into  little  pieces,  the  doctor  could  not  tell.  The  ball 
entered  my  cheek  and  lodged  against  the  jaw-bone. ....  I  think  I 
am  very  fortunate  in  my  wound,  when  I  look  at  the  frightfully 
mangled  bodies  around  me.  I  am  debarred  the  privilege  of  eating 
at  present  (taking  only  liqnids,  each  as  beef-tea,  &c).  I  long  for 
ice-cream  to  quench  the  fever ;  we  fortunately  have  ice  here,  which 
is  a  great  relief." 

Yet  despite  the  fever,  he  would  not  touch  a  lemon  given 
him  by  a  dear  friend  who  happened  upon  him  while  en- 
gaged in  hospital  duty,  but  gave  it  to  those  more  severely 
wounded  than  himBelf.    To  this  same  friend  be  expressed 
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Ids  regret  thst  his  woonct  should  take  him  from  the  field 
when  there  vaa  so  much  need  of  men.  He  never  loat  liis 
Ejurits,  and  amused  his  voonded  oomrodee  around  him  \>j 
m&kiDg  wry  &ceH  at  thMn. 

On  Wednesday,  May  11th,  rfwut  three,  P.  M.,  he  left 
Frederickahui^  in  an  ambulance  for  Belle  Plain,  some 
eight  miles  distant.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  they 
had  only  reached  White  Oak  Church,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  Here  the  ambulance  was  attacked  by  Mosby's 
guerillaa.  Henry  was  sitting  on  the  front  seat  with  the 
driver ;  Captain  Mali  and  Captain  Perkins  of  his  regiment 
were  inside,  being  very  severely  wounded.  The  order  was 
given  by  the  guerillas  to  get  out  and  unhitch  the  horses. 
Before  those  who  were  able  could  obey,  they  were  fired 
into.  Henry  then  asked  Captain  Mali  for  his  pistol ;  but 
before  he  received  it  he  was  shot  through  the  body  from 
behind,  the  ball  enterii^  between  the  shoulder-blades,  pass- 
ing just  above  the  heart,  and  coming  out  through  the  left 
lung  and  breast. 

He  fell  forward  to  the  ground,  and  there  he  lay  during 
the  night.  The  horrors  of  that  night  let  ite  own  darkness 
cover.  Captain  Mali  says,  "  I  never  felt  so  bad  in  my  life 
before;  both  Perkins  and  myself  being  unable  to  move,  and 
he  lying  dying  four  or  five  feet  from  us."  Sei^ant  Dunn 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fifty-sixth  found  him  in  the  morning 
insensible  fi-om  loss  of  blood ;  and  though  at  first  thought 
dead,  he  was  at  length  placed  in  an  ambulance,  and  had 
his  wound  dressed.  His  father,  who  had  gone  to  the  front 
to  attend  to  the  wounded  upon  the  first  news  of  the  batde, 
met  him  about  two  miles  beyond  Belle  Plain  at  ten  o'clock 
that  morning.  He  was  taken  on  board  a  transport  to 
Washington,  and  carried  to  the  house  of  a  &iend.  His 
father,  warned  by  the  surgeon  that  the  time  was  short,  said 
to  him,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  I  know  from  your  life 
and  your  letters  that  you  are  prepared  for  it."  He  replied, 
"I  don't  know  as  to  that,  father;  I  have  always  tried  to 
do  my  duty."     His  fether  says :  — 
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"  Ha  then  went  on,  aa  calmly  as  if  I  were  visiting  him  and  about 
to  leave,  to  give  me  kind  and  affectionate  messages  for  his  friends. 
....  He  gave  a  most  beautiful  one  for  his  mother,  which  I  most 
deeply  regret  that  I  did  not  remember  verhatim.  He  said  she  was 
the  only  mother  he  had  ever  known ;  and  had  she  been  his  own, 
could  not  have  been  more  kind  and  loving  to  him,  or  have  had  his 
love  more  fully.  After  this  I  restrained  him  from  talking  as  much 
as  possible." 

He  had  wiBhed  for  his  mother's  and  his  sisters'  hands  to 
dress  his  ■wound ;  and  his  wish  was,  at  least  partly,  fulfilled. 
His  youngest  nster  and  a  favorite  cousin  were  with  him  at 
the  last.  He  knew  them  hoth  and  greeted  them  in  his  own 
cheery  way.  As  always,  be  was  thoughtful  for  o&ers,  and 
not  for  himself.  Even  in  his  TanderingB  he  spoke  only  of 
the  regiment  or  the  wounded ;  no  word  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, no  word  of  reproach  against  his  murderers. 

There  was  hardly  a  hope  &om  the  first ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, May  14tb,  at  ten  minutes  before  two,  p.  h.,  be  breathed 
his  last. 

His  fkther  writes,  "  His  life  seemed  to  us  a  finiebed  one, 
and  to  grieve  for  him  we  never  could.  We  grieve  and 
have  grieved  for  ourselves." 
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FRANCIS  CUSTIS  HOPKINSON. 

FriTate44th  MaaB.ToU.(LifBiitr7),  September  12, 1862;  died  at  New- 
bcTs,  N.  C,  FebnUTj  IS,  186S,  of  diseaoe  coatractedin  the  aerviee. 

FBAKCIS  CUSTIS,  the  oldest  boq  of  Thomas  and  Co- 
liima  (Prentiss)  HopMnson,  was  bom  at  Keene,  Nev 
Hampshire,  June  11, 18S8.  His  father  vas  Judge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Court  of  Conunoo  Fleas,  and  resided  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  there  Frank  passed  his  child- 
hood.    A  playmate  of  his  at  that  time  says:  — 

"  We  used  always  to  look  np  to  Frank  as  being  of  a  different 
make  from  the  rest  of  ns.  As  children,  we  all  freely  acknowledged 
lu8  intellectual  BUperiority.  His  tastes  were  more  mature  than 
oora,  and  his  habits  certainly  more  scholarly.  While  we  were  just 
beginning  to  appreciate  Sandfbrd  and  MertOQ,  and  Boning  Out, 
he  was  deep  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  need  to  talk  to  us  of 
men  and  women  with  strange  names,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  our 
mindt.  He  fint  introduced  me  to  the  wonders  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  with  the  roughly  illaatrated  double-columned  book  he 
lent  me  my  recollections  of  that  marvellous  treasure-house  will 
alwajH  be  associaled. 

"  Yet  not  <Mily  in  his  reading,  but  in  his  play  also,  he  had  methods 
of  his  own.  He  was  always  willing  enough  to  join  in  our  romping 
games,  and  would  climb  trees  and  run  races  with  the  best  of  us. 
Bat  the  play  of  which  he  was  most  fond  was  one  which  he  bad 
himself  invented,  and  which  for  the  most  part  he  enjoyed  in  soli- 
tude. The  game  in  question  went  by  the  name  of  '  Champions.' 
It  was  played  with  short  sticks  about  as  la:^  as  clothes-pins,  which 
were  named  afler  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity  and  mediieval 
nmance.  Tournaments  and  hand-to-hand  conflicts  uaed  to  be  con- 
ducted at  great  length.  The  favorites  amoug  the  sticks  were  some- 
dines  clothed  in  armor  and  even  stained  with  blood.  The  method 
of  coodDCting  a  fight  was  to  plant  two  champims  in  the  ground  a 
few  inches  apart;  and  then  to  strike  them  alternately  with  a  large 
«pike-naIL    He  who  fint  fdl  was  the  conquered  one,  and  usually 
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the  blows  were  graduated  in  such  b  wb;  as  to  eecnre  poetical  jnstice 
to  llie  combntanta.  I  have  told  the  stoiy  as  illfiBtrativQ  of  the 
quick  imagioatioa  that  dUtinguiBhed  Frank  from  hit  childhood. 

"  Of  bis  personal  traits  at  thU  time  I  recall  with  pleasure  a  chiv- 
alrons  generosity.  He  was  far  the  most  quick-tempered  boy 
among  ns.  But  althoagfa  he  was  quick  as  a  flash  to  feel  an  injury, 
be  was  equally  ready  to  forgive  one." 

His  -wtts  DOt  a  nature  tliat  sprang  up  quicklj,  because 
there  was  no  earth.  When  the  sun  was  up,  it  found  him 
securely  planted  and  safely  grown.  While  fitting  for  college, 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  he  easily  maintained  that  schol- 
arly pre-eminence  among  his  companions  which  was  so 
marked  in  his  childhood.    One  of  his  schoobuates  says  of 

"  His  genius  and  scholarship  dazzled  me.  I  remember  the  awe 
with  which  I  rectived  the  announcement  Uiat  he  could  cap  over 
twelve  hundred  lines  of  Latin  verse.  We  both  belonged  to  the 
'  Eagle  Draughts  Club,'  in  which  he  excelled  the  rest  of  us,  and  to 
the  '  Franklin  Literary  Association,'  in  which  his  debating  powers 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  and  the  envy  of  not  a  few." 

One  bright  July  morning,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  was  standing  with  lexicon  and  gram- 
mar under  his  arm,  in  Brattle  Street,  waiting  for  the  Cam- 
bridge omnibus  to  come  and  take  him  out  to  (he  dreaded 
examination.  Foremost  in  tbe  group  of  confident  Latin- 
School  boys,  who  went  out  in  the  same  coach,  I  remember 
one  dressed  in  pure  white,  ctmdidatus,  talking  and  laughing 
with  a  freedom  from  care  which  amazed  my  anxious  mind. 
It  so  happened  that  he  sat  on  the  form  directly  in  front  of 
me  all  through  the  first  day's  examination ;  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  he  disposed  of  his  papers  filled  me 
with  a  kind  of  dismay. 

He  never  seemed  at  a  loss.  That  dark  head  of  wavy 
hfdr  never  once  sank  with  a  fear  or  vacillated  with  a  doubt. 
Long  before  any  oUier  had  finished  his  papers,  he  was  leis- 
urely scannii^  the  young  men  about  bim,  his  own  work  all 
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done.  **  That 's  HopkbiBon,"  said  one  of  his  schoolmates  to 
Thorn  I  gave  ths  description  soon  afterwards.  The  more 
iudmate  acqnaintasce  irhich  ensued  during  our  college 
oouise  only  deepened  tiiis  first  impression  of  hie  extraordi- 
nary ^fts.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  his  amiable  traits 
of  character,  hoTeru',  made  companionBhip  a  pleasure. 

He  did  not  take  that  h^  rack  in  his  Class  of  which  his 
^ility  and  acquirements  gave  promise.  This  was  due,  in 
part,  to  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  whidi  prevented  regular 
and  continuous  study,  and  in  part  to  a  lack  of  the  pt)wer 
or  habit  of  coooentration.  Bither  he  wanted  the  faculty 
of  patient,  long-continued  effort  in  one  direction,  or  he 
found  in  his  college  life  no  sufficient  motiTe  to  put  that 
power  forth.  Hia  native  ability  could  not  have  been  more 
unquestioaed  among  us,  had  he  been  nominally  the  first 
scholar  of  his  Class,  and  still  we  never  expected  that  he 
voold  rise  to  the  first  place.  Yet  he  was  a  likely  candidate 
tor  any  prize  that  could  tempt  him. 

We  expected  him  to  take  the  Bowdoin  and  the  Boylston 
prizes,  if  he  desired  them,  and  he  took  both.  The  first 
Tss  for  Latin  versification.  The  subject  proposed  was  a 
porti<Hi  of  Tennyson's  "  Lotos-Eaters."  He  used  to  come  to 
oor  room,  while  be  was  writing  it,  and  I  thought  the  poem 
never  sounded  so  nobly  as  in  his  fluent  Latin  verses.  He 
was  strong  in  debate,  taking  front  rank  in  the  "  Institute  " ; 
and  his  manly  oratory  always  won  for  him  admiration  in 
the  **  0.  K."  The  versatility  of  his  talents  may  be  inferred 
&om  the  fiact  that  there  was  scarcely  a  department  of  col- 
1^  life,  literary,  social,  or  political,  in  which  he  did  not 
shine  by  bis  ready  wit  and  wisdom.  "  Take  him  all  in  all," 
I  have  heard  more  than  one  classmate  say,  "  he  was  the 
most  brilliant  man  we  had." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  so  lavishly  endowed  and 
so  much  admired  could  remain  unconscious  of  his  talents. 
He  was  not  unconscious  of  them.  He  was  "  smart,"  and 
knew  it,  as  be  once  said  to  me ;  laughingly  adding,  "  Is  that 
conceited  ?  " 
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If  it  vas,  it  iras  a  harmleBS  conceit,  so  far  as  other  men 
vera  concerned ;  for  it  never  interfered  vith  his  apprecia- 
tion of  others.  He  was  scrupulously  just  to  all  men. 
"  There  was  a  deep  kindliness  and  charity  about  him,  which 
speedily  won  my  aETecUon,"  writes  a  college  friend.  "  He 
saw  the  faults  and  foibles  of  others  with  great  clearness,  and 
laughed  at  them,  but  never  sneered.  Never,  in  all  my  life, 
did  I  hear  him  say  a  bitter  word." 

There  were  but  few  who  did  not  think  his  constant  gay- 
ety  proved  a  lack  of  depth  and  strength  of  feeling.  It  was 
not  so.  Those  who  should  know  best  know  that,  as  there 
never  throbbed  a  richer,  nobler,  more  abundant  nature,  so 
there  never  was  a  heart  of  truer  and  tenderer  sympathy, 
nor  one  in  which  all  the  ties  of  family  love  and  social  inter- 
est were  more  keenly  felt  and  habitually  recognized.  But 
though  Frank  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  not 
the  less  faithfully  did  it  beat  to  the  last  for  those  who  loved 
him. 

Indeed,  his  filial  love  was  something  more  than  affection. 
It  was  his  inspiration  in  the  noblest  resolve  of  his  life.  In 
the  last  days,  when  all  his  native  graces  glowed  with  a  di- 
viner light,  caught  from  self-sacrifice,  this  fihal  tenderness 
showed  itself  in  a  wonderful  insight,  which  teught  him  how 
to  comfort  one  parent  with  whispered  reminiscences  of  the 
other. 

All  his  testes,  talento,  and  associations  impelled  him  to  the 
profession  of  law.  Having  graduated  with  honor  in  1859, 
he  became  a  student  in  the  law  offices  of  Horace  Gray,  Jr., 
and  the  late  Wilder  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  story 
of  his  life  at  this  time  is  well  told  in  his  letters. 

"  Jonnuy  6, 1860. 
"  I  write  this  sealed  in  the  office  of  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  where  I 
am  engaged  in  studying  law.  As  the  statue  is  pre-exisleot  in  the 
block  of  marble,  ao  in  me  may  be  discerned  potential  Eents  and 
Storyg,  which  is  of  course  a  gratifjdng  refloction, '  hesidea  vich,'  as 
Sam  Weller  says, '  it  'b  wery  affeclin'  to  one's  feelin's.'     In  a 
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vorldl;  point  of  view,  I  proiper.  My  Veatern  pnpil  hu  withdrawa 
to  his  native  wilds,  and  I  don't  expect  to  resume  mj  charge  of  his 
intellect  before  March ;  bo  that  one  source  of  income  ia  withdrawn. 
Bat  I  get  two  hundred  dollftre  a  year  for  wridng  book  notices  week- 
ly for  the  Advertiser,  and  am  engaged  to  write  anything  I  choose, 
edrtmial  or  otherwise,  for  the  New  York  Evening  Poet ;  and  to  write 
for  the  Atlantic  every  month  at  six  dollars  per  page." 

One  of  his  letters,  written  at  thia  time,  coataias  s  remark- 
able narrative  of  a  conversation  vhich  he  had  with  a  friend 
of  his  moUier's,  —  a  woman  whose  gentle  wisdom  and  frank 
speech  bad  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  The  con- 
Tersation  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full. 

In  discussing  John  Brown,  he  was  tempted,  by  the.  en- 
thusiasm of  some  anti-slavery  ladies,  into  some  rather  de- 
cided criticisms  upon  his  course  of  action.  For  this  he  was 
afterwards  taken  to  task  by  his  hostess, — Uiough  in  a  sweet, 
moUierly  way,  —  as  showing  a  want  of  the  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  bo  desirable  in  a  very  young  man,  "  I  could 
hardly  avoid  laughing  at  my  situation,"  he  ssys,  "obliged 
to  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  being  cold-blooded, 
when  I  was  striving  daily  to  gain  coolness  and  self-restraint; 
when  the  fact  was,  not  that  I  had  no  feelings,  but.was  prac- 
tising their  control."  He  then  entered  into  an  earnest  vin- 
dicatioD  of  himself,  avowing  that  nothing  was  so  near  hia 
heart  as  the  triumph  of  freedom,  which  was  to  be  attained, 
in  his  judgment,  by  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in 
1860.  He  conscientiously  objected  to  the  acts  of  "  that 
hardy  old  hero,  John  Brown,"  as  likely  to  endanger  that 
peaceful  triumph,  besides  being  intrinsically  rash  and  vio- 
lent. "  But,"  be  added  with  deep  feeling,  "my  real  long- 
ing for  the  triumph  of  the  right  ts  not  less  earnest  and 
true,  I  venture  to  say,  than  your  own  " ;  and  he  went  on  to 
state  bis  intention  of  throwing  himself  "  heart  and  soul " 
into  the  approaching  political  campaign. 

He  fulfilled  his  resolution. 

" Beally,"  he  writes  (February  16, 1660),  "lam getting  into  the 
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politicfl]  circles  in  a  s^le  that  snrprieea  me.  Did  I  tell  7011 1  shonid 
goon  my 'atmnping'  tour  with  letters  from  Govenior  Banks  end  alt 
the  notables  here  to  all  the  notables  out  West  ?  I  shall  probably  be 
engaged  in  speaking  for  two  months.  Not  steadily.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
reading  np  desperately,  hearing  and  sifhng  arguments  on  both  sides. 
I  shall  prepare  myself  on  either  five  or  six  points  which  I  think 
will  tell  well  in  the  canvass." 

He  went  as  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Coaventaon 
at  Worcester  in  March,  1860.  In  the  faU  of  the  same  year 
he  went  upon  his  electioneering  tour  through  the  West, 
and  spoke  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  PemiBylyar 
nia,  and  \ew  York.  His  last  and  most  eSective  speeches 
were  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City,  where  his  apt  and 
witty  stories  and  quiet  self-possession  gave  him  botii  pop- 
ularity and  influence  as  a  speaker.  Mounting  the  steps  of 
the  New  York  Hotel,  where  "  the  Southerners  most  do  con- 
gregate," he  writes :  — 

"  I  made  the  only  Republican  speech,  in  all  probability,  ever  lis- 
tened to  from  that  intensely  pro^lavery  locality, 

"  One  man  asked  me  if  I  approved  of  John  Brown's  raid  into  Vir- 
ginia. '  Ko,'  I  said, '  I  joined  in  the  disapprobatiou  expressed  by 
the  Chicagv  Flatfoim.'  '  What  did  I  think  of  John  Brown  him- 
ralf?'  'I  thought  he  was  a  epleodid  fellow,  and  I  wished  there 
were  more  men  in  the  country  who  had  the  same  dating,  though  I 
shonid  wish  it  to  be  proved  in  a  different  way.'  " 

He  closes  this  letter  with  joyful  prophecies  of  the  sucoess 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  playfully  quotes  the  threats 
of  his  opponents :  — 

"  We  have  about  a  month  before '  disunion  and  anarchy,'  and 
balls  coming  down  from  the  cockloft,  etc,  etc.  In  short,  I  expect 
there  will  be  bloodshed  and  carnage." 

How  little  he  suspected  the  deadly  purpose  which  under- 
lay those  threats,  and  which  was  so  soon  to  display  itself  in 
the  great  Rehellion!  He  returned  to  his  home  iu  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  resumed  his  legal  studies,  his  lit- 
erary labors,  his  social  habits,  as  before.    He  wrote :  — 
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"  Do  not  fear  that  my  bead  w31  be  turned. ....  As  a  neanr  ap- 
proach  to  politics  enables  me  more  deuAj  to  nndentand  tbe  dignity 
of  the  poraait,  I  see  plainly  that  the  way  to  be  good  tor  anything 
there  ia  to  mind  my  own  bnsinew  fint.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
embark  in  politics  withoat  the  capital  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
We  are  i^it,  reading  onr  newsp^ier  reports,  to  forget  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  an  M.  Cs  woik  ia  done  in  the  oonumttee-room.  A 
very  little  study  would  enable  me  to  talk  glibly  on  the  floor  of 
Congress ;  but  a  representative  ia  a  working  man  of  boainesa,  and 
tbe  onh^py  young  men  who  enter  Congress  mth  the  notion  that 
flueo^  and  even  aenae  will  cany  them  throagh  with  credit,  aoon 
find  themselves  sinking  under  the  multifarious  business  intrusted  to 
tbem.  To  be  sure,  they  may  choose  to  neglect  that  bo^ess,  but  ia . 
that  case  they  soon  find  their  true  level  and  oome  out  with  neither 
profit  nor  reputation." 

He  soon  after  entered  tbe  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  juEt  finished  bis  course  there,  Then  tbe  call  came  for 
nine  months'  men.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  F, 
Forty-fourth  Uassachnsctts  Infantry,  -<-  a  company,  in  large 
port,  maimed  and  officered  by  Cambridge  graduates.  To 
friends  vbo  ui^ed  bim  to  seek  a  commission  he  said,  "  No, 
I  might  not  make  a  good  officer,  and  I  know  I  can  be  a 
private." 

That  single  sentence  shows  how  great  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  Frai^  since  hts  resolution  to  go  to  tbe  war.  It 
was  never  before  his  wont  to  distrust  himself.  His  abilities 
lairly  used  would  have  made  him  master  of  any  science  or 
position,  and  he  had  formerly  seemed  conscioiis  of  this. 
Kow  he  voluntarily  enlisted  in  a  company  commanded  by  a 
young  man  who  was  a  Freshman  in  college  when  he  was  a 
Junior,  and  chose  to  be  where  be  must  obey  rather  than 
where  he  might  command.  I  have  on  tbe  same  pa^  of  a 
pbot(^raph  album  two  pictures  of  Frank,  —  one  taken  be- 
fore and  the  other  after  bis  decision  to  enlist  in  tbe  army. 
"  Who  is  that  yoong  gentleman  ? "  one  asks,  seeing  the 
first ;  and  then  turning  to  the  second,  "  But  who  is  that 
man  next  bim  ?  "  And  Uie  questioner  will  scarcely  believe 
that  both  are  ptctoies  of  the  same  person. 
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His  regiment  vas  ordered  to  Newbem,  Xorth  Carolina, 
in  October,  and  his  first  letters  home  sbov  a  resolute,  manly 
cheerfulness.  He  has  no  complaint  to  make.  ETerything 
is  as  good  as  they  ought  to  expect.  He  wants  the  uevspa- 
pers  regularly,  and  at  once  starts  a  plan  for  a  reading-room 
in  the  camp.  No  time  was  given,  howcTer,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  .his  plan.  Four  days  after  his  arrival  at  New- 
hem,  his  regimeat,  forming  a  part  of  Colonel  Thomas  G. 
Stevenson's  hrigade,  set  forth  upon  the  Tarborough  ezpedi- 
tion. 

This  was  a  severe  test  of  the  new  soldiers,  and  some  fell 
out  by  the  way  and"*  died  of  fatigue,  or  were  caught  by  the 
Bebel  guezillas  and  so  mangled  as  to  be  unrecognizable." 
Frank  stood  the  march,  however,  without  breaking  down. 
He  says:  — 

"I  marched  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  over  the  worst 
ground,  under  a  considerable  weight,  almost  without  sleep  and  with 
insufficient  food.  I  have  been  so  hungry  that  I  seized  eagerly  on  a 
sweet  potato  lefl  in  the  mud  and  half  covered  with  it,  and  ate  it  as 
I  never  ate  anything  before.  ....  I  suffered  so  from  eleeplesanees 
and  hunger  that  it  seems  a  dreadful  dream,  and  my  iriends  told  me 
that  my  &ce  was  like  an  old  man's,  so  that  no  one  would  hat'e 
thought  me  young." 

A  fortnight  later  a  comrade  wrote  of  him :  — 

"  His  safferings  on  the  late  mardi  to  and  from  Goldsborough  must 
have  been  intense,  such  as  would  have  compelled  many  a  man  to 
class  himself  among  the  sick  and  wounded.  And  his  conduct  at 
Whitehall  too,  where  he  fought  bravely  with  the  rigbt-fiank  com- 
pany, with  which  he  had  been  marching  instead  of  seeking  his  own 
company,  which  he  must  have  known  was  much  less  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  show  the  bravery  of  a  true  sonL" 

He  plucked  new  confidence  from  the  "  nettle  danger," 
and  his  letters  at  this  lime  breathe  a  cheerful  ezpectatioD  of 
usefulness  once  more  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  field.  He 
would  like  to  do  a  little  political  campaigning  again. 
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"  Don't  hatj,"  he  writes  to  his  hrother, "  from  my  aDticipftUog 
work  ia  the  political  field  that  I  propose  competiog  for  any  po- 
fitical  prize.  I  acquired  bitter  experience  at  second  hand  out  West, 
and  shall  keep  my  life  clear  of  that  '  I  liad  rather  be  a  kitten  and 
ccj  mew,  thao  sack  a  lUnnflii.'  But  I  am  sore  that,  if  I  live  till 
1864,  I  shall  grow  fiirioDS  at  the  old  rascality,  and  shall  want  to  do 
my  part  to  cot  it  down,  if  I  can  spare  a  fortnight  in  New  York." 

The  next  letter,  dated  Jann&ry  20, 1868,  is  in  a  strange 
hand,  though  Torded  by  the  Bame  tender  and  thoughtful 
heart,  telling  of  sicknesB,  following  a  chill  he  got,  and  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  Stanley  Hospital  to  be  treated. 
The  surgeouB  pronounced  his  disease  a  mild  form  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  was  already  better ;  so  he  wrote  bis  mother, 
**  You  spoke  once  of  coming  to  me  if  I  were  sick.  I  really 
do  not  need  you;  and  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  come." 
He  was  carefully  and  kindly  tended  in  his  sickness  by  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  by  his  attentive 
comrades. 

Until  within  two  days  of  his  death,  he  had  been  consid- 
ered safe  from  danger  by  his  physician.  But  the  treacher- 
ous fever  suddenly  assumed  a  &tal  form.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 13, 186S.  His  sorrowing  comrades  gave  him  a  sol- 
dier's funeral  on  the  14th,  and  followed  his  remains  on 
their  voyage  to  his  Massachusetts  home  with  letters  of  trib- 
ute to  his  character  and  earnest  sympathy  with  his  friends. 

"  We  shall  remember  him  as  a  leader  among  ne,  always  recog* 
nised  as  socb  for  his  acknowledged  talents,  even  though  he  was  only 
a  private.  We  diall  delist  to  remember  him  as  a  trae,  fearless, 
reeolnte,  patient  soldier,  setting  an  example  of  fidelity,  bravery, 
and  unyielding  ylaA.  None  wiU  forget  his  generosity,  and  the 
many  ways  he  devised  to  keep  up  the  morale  as  well  as  amuse  the 
company.* 

He  was  himself  always  his  own  best  biographer ;  and  in 
one  brief  sentence,  in  which  he  pays  a  tribute  to  a  friend 
broken  down  in  war,  he  discloses  the  plan  of  his  own  life : 
"  He  has  played  a  man's  part  and  lived  a  man's  life." 
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The  two  phases  of  his  own  life  and  character  are  here 
exactly,  though  onconsciouEily,  presented.  Until  the  var, 
his  life  was  hardly  real.  His  "  cham^ons  "  vere  of  wood, 
his  heroes  fabxilous,  his  faTorites  fictitious ;  even  his  friends, 
a  study  for  characterization ;  and  he  could  hold  off*  the 
deepest  experiences  of  his  own  heart  and  view  them  with  a 
dramatic  purpose.  He  was  eminently  an  artist.  He  played 
a  man's  part. 

But  wiien  the  war  came  (m  it  rolled  over  him  like  a  ter- 
rible prairie  fire,  trampling  out  flowers  and  grass,  and  leav- 
ing only  the  hard,  burnt  earth  behind.  Yet  already  a 
brighter,  better  growth  was  greening  above  tiie  sod,  when 
last  Te  looked  hia  way.  We  picked  the  first  snowdrop  of 
the  season  the  day  IVank's  body  was  liud  away  in  Uount 
Auburn.    He  had  "  lived  a  man's  life." 

*  Believe  me,  dear  friend,"  Frank  wrate, "  I  am  content  with  my 
work  and  cheeriiil  at  the  thought  of  what  lies  before  ne  u  onr 
share  of  the  grand  advance.  I  was  never  in  better  health ;  never, 
I  hope,  better  prepared  to  die  or  to  live,  if  my  life  ia  spared.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  reached  a  halting-place  in  my  lifii,  aa  if  it  would 
dose  now  with  a  roondoeas  and  oompletenesa,  aot  of  achievement 
but  of  being." 
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HENET  JACKSON  HOW. 

Uajor  19ib  Umi.  To1&  (In&ntij},  Angntt  a,  ia€l ;  killad  at  Glen, 
dale.  Vs.,  Jane  SO,  1863. 

HENRY  JACKSON  HOW  was  bom  in  HaverhUl,  Maa- 
sachusetts,  October  22, 1835.  His  parents  were  Phin- 
eas  and  Tryphena  (Wheeler)  How.  He  was  fitted  for  ool- 
legB  at  PMllips  Academy,  Andover,  Uassachusetts,  wbere 
he  maintained  an  honorable  standing.  His  former  ingtnio- 
tor  writes  that,  in  a  large  class,  he  ranked  among  the  very 
first  in  scholarship,  having  one  of  the  highest  parts  assigned 
him  at  the  final  public  exhibition.  He  entered  the  Glass  of 
1858  at  Harvard  University,  but  left  during  his  Freshman 
year,  and  returned  sabseqaently  to  join  the  Class  of  1859. 
It  is  said  that  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  rendering  the  old  scenes  distasteful  to  him  for  a 
seastHi,  occasioned  this  abrupt  departure  from  Cambridge. 

Although  How's  coll^;e  career  was  not  especially  brilliant, 
he  was,  from  the  outset,  a  marked  character.  The  very  name 
by  which  he  was  universally  known,  "Jack  How,"  suggests 
the  individual, — bluff,  honest,  and  hearty.  Many  will  remem- 
ber him  well  as  he  appeared  in  those  days,  sauntering  across 
the  College  yard  to  recitation,  always  the  conspicuous  figure 
of  a  group,  often  making  boisterous  merriment,  and  joining 
heartily  in  the  general  laughter.  He  was  tall  and  well-pro- 
portioned,  with  broad  shoulders,  handsome  features,  curling 
hair,  and  beaming  eyes,  apt  to  be  negligent  in  dress,  and 
regardless  of  nice  rules  of  etiquette.  Whenever  tiie  Class 
met,  whether  at  the  social  table  or  in  the  lecture-room,  his 
ready  wit  found  full  ezpression.  He  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  truth  and  honor,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  all  heroic 
virtues.  Although  at  times  rough,  inconsiderate,  and  even 
positively  rude,  there  was  a  deep  tenderness  in  hie  nature 
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vhich  vas  touched  by  the  smallest  act  of  kindoess ;  and  he 
liked  to  be  fondled  and  caressed  like  some  shaggy  Kew- 
foundland  Aog.  In  many  respects  he  was  well  fitted  to  be 
a  social  leader,  and  his  testes  naturally  inclined  that  way, 
rather  than  to  pre-eminence  in  scholarship.  But  there  was 
too  much  of  the  rough  diamond  about  him  to  please  the 
fastidious,  and  he  drove  the  shafts  of  ridicule  so  deep  that 
he  sometimes  made  enemies  among  those  who  should  have 
been  his  friends.  His  &ults  were  those  of  a  frank,  impul- 
sive disposition.  He  was  bold  and  outspoken,  and  had  too 
much  pride  te  attempt  conciliaflon  where  he  bad  ^ven  of- 
fence. A  proneness  to  exaggerate  the  merits  and  defects 
of  classmates,  want  of  appreciation  of  delicate  and  subtile 
traits  of  character,  too  great  Intelerance  (if  we  may  use  the 
word)  of  conceit,  affectation,  sentiment,  and  those  other 
weaknesses  &om  which  college  students  are  by  no  means 
exempt,  —  those  were  his  chief  &ults.  He  drew  the  line 
boldly  between  friends  and  enemies,  and  whUe  he  would 
always  defend  the  former,  he  fought  the  latter  to  the  death. 
He  struck  vigorously  while  the  iron  was  hot,  but  lacked 
that  quiet,  persistent  application  which  commands  success. 
On  the  whole,  his  course  at  Harvard,  although  by  no  means 
a  fulure,  did  not  seem  to  do  him  fiill  justace,  and  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  happy  one.  A  singular  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  a  proud  and  generous  nature  straggling  with 
adversity,  one  of  strong  will  and  equaUy  strong  passions, 
irregular,  fitful,  and  inconsistent,  constantly  making  good 
resolutions  and  often  breaking  them,  Nature's  image  of  a 
true  man,  but  with  feet  of  clay,  —  such  was  "Jack  How," 
as  he  impressed  his  friends  at  college. 

His  character  is  well  illustrated  in  an  extract  &om  a  let- 
ter written  to  a  classmate  by  a  lady  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him :  — 

"  Yoa  knew  bis  noble  character  and  great  heart,  and  need  not 
that  I  should  call  to  mind  the  many  generous  and  splendid  traits 
that  so  endeared  him  to  his  friends.    He  was  a  good  son  and  fond 
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brother.  Tou  know  hov  warmly  he  was  attached  to  his  College 
iiieiids.  He  never  ceased  to  remember  them  lovingly,  and  talked 
to  me  often  oiT  a  half-dozen  <^  them.  He  coold  n't  see  the  fiitiire 
without  them,  but  would  end  every  talk  of  them  with,  '  By  and  by 
wfl  11  have  ....  and  ....  and  the  others  to  visit  us,  and  won't  I  be 
h^py  ? '  Too  know  bis  enthnsiaslic  defence  of  his  friends,  at  all 
times.  He  would  hear  nothing  against  one  whom  he  caUed  friend. 
You  know,  but  not  half,  the  deep  tendemess  of  bis  nature,  shown 
every  day  of  his  life.  Yon  know  his  strong  afiections.  Ton  know 
his  earnest,  bold,  true,  upright  character,  how  he  stood  up  for  the 
right,  bow  be  kept  straight  in  what  he  thought  was  du^,  how  ready 
he  was  to  defend  the  weak.  I  cant  speak  of  half  the  fine  points 
we  both  knew  so  welL  I  think  he  was  a  true  man,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  As  to  his  religious  character,  yon  perhaps  know 
as  well  as  L  He  had  deep  religious  impressions  while  at  si^iool,  and 
cMUtected  himself  with  the  Church ;  and  we  who  knew  him  best  feel 
that  tbey  never  lost  thdr  influence  over  his  life,  as  was  particu- 
larly sbown  during  the  last  mraiths  of  his  service  for  Grod  and  man. 
Many  times  worldly  impressione  were  strongest  with  him  ;  but  they 
oevOT  destroyed  the  faith  in  his  heart,  I  feel  convinced.  I  would 
not  like  to  have  the  impression  given  that  he  was  altt^ether  with- 
oat  religion.  Faults  he  had,  of  course,  but  they  were  buried  with 
him,  and  they  were  only  the  weaknesses  of  a  noble  character." 

It  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  this  last  point,  that  while 
at  Cambridge  most  of  his  irarmest  friends  were  among  those 
of  strong  reli^ous  conviclions  and  irreproachable  morals. 

How  studied  medicine  for  a  short  time  after  leaving  col- 
lie, attending  lectures  in  Boston  and  Hanorer,  and  then, 
preferring  a  more  active  employment,  connected  himself 
with  the  hatting  business  in  his  native  town,  and  was  thus 
occupied  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Somter,  a  new  life  was  opened  be- 
fore him.  Henceforth  he  determined  to  be  a  soldier.  He 
raised  a  company  in  Haverhill,  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twen^-five,  —  one  of  tiie  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  or- 
ganized in  Massachusetts  under  President  Lincoln's  procla- 
maticHi,  —  and  was  imammoosly  chosen  Captain.    A  promi- 
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nent  citizen  of  his  town  says,  that  from  the  first  the  fullest 
confidence  was  felt  in  his  capacity  ae  an  officer,  and  that 
he  never  in  the  least  lost  his  popularity,  nor  did  he  retain  it 
by  compromising  his  dignity. 

There  were  numerous  delays  before  the  company  could 
be  accepted  by  govermnent;  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  last  of 
June  that  Captain  How  was  ordered  with  his  command  to 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  where  he  ranked  as  senior 
officer  in  the  Fourteenth  Hassachusett^  Volunteers.  He 
conducted  himself  with  marked  ability;  but  after  t)ie  ar- 
rival of  the  Colonel  to  take  command  of  the  re^ment,  an 
unfortunate  controversy  arose,  and  Capt^n  How  was  su- 


A  letter  written  to  Governor  Andrew  soon  after  this  sets 
forth  at  length  Captain  How's  own  defence,  and  seems  com- 
pletely to  exonerate  him  &om  blame.  Were  it  not  for  the 
personal  nature  of  the  discussion,  the  letter  might  be  quoted 
at  length.    The  conclusion  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  snbatsnce  of  all  this  is  just  this.  I  was  senior  captain  of 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment ;  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  comp^ 
ny,  and  was  considered  the  beet  officer  in  the  regiment.  Thb  is  not 
what  I  say,  bat  what  others  say.  I  only  say  I  did  juat  what  I 
thought  was  right,  and  jast  ae  well  as  I  knew  how.  Now  I  am 
removed.  It  is  unjust  and  wrong.  So  says  every  soldier  and  civil- 
ian who  knows  me. 

"I  enlisted  as  a  private,  but  was  chosen  captain.  If  those 
whose  opinion  is  worth  anything  should  tell  me  that  I  bad  shown 
myself  a  poor  officer,  I  would  enlist  as  private  again ;  hut  until 
then,  if  I  should  take  position  lower  than  I  previously  held,  I  should 
show  a  lack  of  pride  unbecoming  a  soldier. 

"  Now  all  in  one  word.  I  want  to  be  m^or  of  one  of  the  r^- 
ment«  now  forming.  It  is  a  position  that  I  have  earned  by  hard 
work,  as  captain  of  the  first  new  company  nused  in  this  State,  and 
as  the  sutyect  of  misfortunes  for  which  I  am  in  no  degree  respon- 

*'  It  is  a  position  that  I  know  I  can  fill  as  well  as  many  who  are 
now  of  that  rank.     If  the  recommendations  of  the  citizens  of  Haver- 
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lull  wonU  have  any  weight,  it  is  at  mj  Herrice.  Except  tbose  who 
had  not  the  patriotism  to  enlist  as  Eoldien,  and  are  now  working 
for  poution,  every  man  will  be  willing  to  tmst  the  reputation  of  the 
town  with  me.  I  want  to  fry  to  fill  this  position ;  and  if  I  &il,  I 
will  take  a  mnaket  with  leal.  I  shall  place  on  file  the  recommen- 
dation of  several  militai;  men  who  know  me  well,  and  have  volun- 
teered their  assistance.  If  there  is  still  a  place  vacant,  I  hope  my 
claim  will  not  be  overlooked." 

This  letter,  bold  Bod  almost  presumptuous  in  its  tone, 
pleased  Governor  Andrev  so  much,  by  its  manly  earnest- 
Bess,  that  he  at  once  ordered  Captain  How  to  the  command 
of  Uie  camp  There  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
was  in  process  of  formation ;  and  before  the  Nineteenth  left 
the  State,  How  was  commissioiied  as  its  Major, 

Major  How  fully  redeemed  his  pledges  to  the  State,  and 
justified  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  the 
urival  of  the  Nineteenth  Begiment  at  the  seat  of  war,  the 
aSkir  at  Ball's  Bluff  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself.  General  Lander,  with  whom  he  became  an 
especial  favorite,  was  wounded  in  this  engagement.  Major 
How  earnestly  pleaded  for  permiasion  to  lead  a  charge  on 
the  Rebels  with  the  few  men  of  the  Nineteenth  who  were  at 
hand ;  and  when  permission  was  finally  given,  he  dashed 
upon  them  gallantly,  and  captured  the  only  prisoners  taken 
during  that  afi^.  Official  reports  and  newspaper  accounts 
alike  gave  him  the  highest  praise.  It  is  said  that  he  re- 
ceived four  balls  through  his  clothes,  and  it  seemed  almost 
miraculous  that  he  escaped  injury. 

He  gave  promise  of  rising  Speedily  in  the  service.  He 
was  the  model  of  an  officer,  —  cool,  courageous,  and  withal 
kind  and  generous.  A  letter,  written  by  one  who  had 
good  opportunity  of  judging,  states  that  the  humblest  pri- 
vate never  asked  a  reasonable  favor  at  Major  How's  hands 
vhicli  was  not  readily  granted,  and  adds,  "  It  is  no  dispar- 
agement of  our  otiier  excellent  officers  to  say  that  none  of 
them  possessed  so  much  of  the  old  chivalric  spirit  we  so 
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much  admlro  in  the  olden  times."  The  following  extract 
is  &0m  another  writer :  — 

"  His  peraonal  appearanoe  was  in  an  onnsnal  degree  command- 
ing.  He  made  a  brief  visit  to  WaBhiDgt4xi  last  aotomn  (1861), 
and  when  there  attracted  mach  attenUon,  being  regarded  as  one  of 
the  flaeat  forms  tliat  were  to  be  seen  on  Pennsylvania  Avenae,  at 
that  time  a  place  where  militai;  men  of  all  ranks  were  frequeetlj 
seen.  His  conversadon  and  correspondence  gave  evidence  of  his 
being  gnided  by  a  tme  patriotic  spirit,  and  that  he  was  accostomed 
to  reflection  upon  the  stirriiig  events  in  which  he  was  taking  a  part. 
At  an  early  day,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  sud,  '  The  more  I  thick 
of  it  (the  war),  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to  be  no  stiort 
or  trivial  war.  Who  is  to  say  when  we  have  fonght  enough  ?  The 
South  seems  to  be  animated  by  the  same  feelings  that  prompted 
the  heroee  of  the  Revolution.  They  are  fighting  for  liberty,  they 
think ;  and  if  they  think  so,  it  is  the  same  as  if  they  really  were. 
They  seem  to  believe  their  cause  a  just  one.  Many  a  brave  man 
must  bite  the  duet  before  we  have  peace  again.  War  is  a  sad  thing, 
afler  alL  I  pity  the  friends  who  stay  at  hmne  to  mourn,  more  than 
those  who  go  to  die.  I  am  ready  to  die  in  this  cause.  From  the 
first,  I  gave  myself  wholly  to  iL'  In  another  letter  at  a  later  time 
he  says,  '  I  did  not  come  to  this  war  hastily :  I  counted  the  cost.' 
From  what  is  known  of  him,  it  appears  plain  that  he  grew  more 
and  more  into  the  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  that  a  clear  cwnprehen- 
lion  of  the  nature  of  the  stru^le  in  all  its  bearings  was  being  de- 
veloped  in  tiis  mind." 

But  the  career  of  M^or  Hov  was  a  short  one.  He  went 
forth  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1862  with  the  fresh  and 
joyons  army  of  Mcdellan,  on  their  march  to  Richmond ; 
but  when  that  army  returned  to  Washington,  bafQed  ODd 
dlBheartened,  he  was  not  with  them.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
while  eng^ed  in  battle  before  Richmond,  he  received  a 
musket-ball  in  the  breast,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  It 
was  lato  in  the  aflemoon,  and  his  regiment  was  about  to 
make  a  chaj^  upon  the  enemy.  He  walked  several  steps 
towards  the  rear,  and  insisted  upon  going  &rther,  but  was 
taken  on  a  blanket  to  a  place  of  safety.    He  lived  about 
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two  hotus,  dnring  which  time  he  had  full  command  of  his 
mind.  One  of  his  persooal  friends,  Dr.  E.  Q.  FrothingUam, 
Jr.,  thus  describes  the  scene :  — 

"  He  shared  with  bis  men  their  victories :  he  now  shares  with 
a  large  portion  of  his  regiment  a  soldier's  grave.  Coloael  Hinks, 
who  was  woaoded  at  the  same  time,  was  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
ICajor.  With  one  hand  clasped  in  that  of  his  valued  friend.  Cap- 
tun  Merritt,  he  left  a  few  messagea  for  his  relatives  and  fnends, 
and  as  his  last  words  said, '  I  know  I  must  die.  I  am  willing  to  die 
in  BO  good  a  canse.  Let  me  be  wrapped  in  the  flag  presented  me 
by  my  friends  in  Haverhill,  and  if  possible  let  me  be  buried  at 
home,'  —  and  passed  away  as  quietly  as  an  infant." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  (afterwards  Colonel)  A.  F.  Devereux, 
of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts,  says :  — 

"  A  braver  man  never  trod  than  Mtyor  How.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  he  wbb  brave.  Uany  are  that :  bnt  he  was  most  unu- 
soslly  cool,  brave,  and  gallant ;  I  think,  nay,  I  tnow,  I  never  met 
quite  faia  equaL  His  last  words  as  they  moved  him  were, '  Let  me 
die  here  in  the  field  of  batde ;  it  is  more  glorious  so.'  He  has  left 
behind  an  enduring  fame  and  many  a  kind  and  endearing  remem- 
bwice." 

The  death  of  M^jor  How  made  a  profound  sensation  in 
the  community.  Although  a  subordinate  officer  among 
hundreds  who  held  far  more  responsible  commands,  he  had 
attracted  such  attention  as  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
regimental  major.  In  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  best 
known,  his  devotion  to  the  country  aETorded  a  conspicuous 
example ;  and,  dying,  as  he  did,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
perilous  moment  of  the  war,  he  left  a  name  to  encourage 
the  timid  and  wavering.  Hia  native  town  did  honor  to  his 
memory.  A  series  of  eloquent  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
his  lellow-citizenB,  which  tendered  to  the  &mily  of  tlie  de- 
ceased their  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  requested  his  battle 
sirord  as  s  legacy  to  the  town  of  HaTerhill,  to  be  suspended 
erer  the  speaker's  desk  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  to  be  labelled 
"ITie  battle  sword  of  Major  Henry  Jackson  How,  who  ffell 
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in  froQt  of  Richmond  while  glorioaslj  defending  the  Con- 
stitution  and  flag  of  bis  countiy." 

With  the  following  clear  analjds  of  his  character,  this 
hrief  memoir  may  well  be  closed :  — 

"  It  ia  hard  to  put  on  paper  anjthiug  like  a  true  picture  of  Jack- 
son How,  and  quite  impossible  to  find  any  single  epithet  to  describe 
him.  His  character  afforded  such  a  singular  variel^,  tliat  ;ou 
never  seemed  to  reach  the  end  of  it,  but  were  oonstantlj  meeting 
with  surprises,  and  the  more  frequentlj  the  longer  and  the  better 
you  knew  him.  Uj  chnm  and  I,  in  admiration  of  his  looks  as 
much  as  anything,  were  fond  of  comparing  him  to  a  lion ;  and  now, 
as  I  look  back  upon  him,  I  think  the  adjective  '  lion-hearted '  ex- 
presses most  nearly  what  he  was.  To  the  traditional  generosity  of 
the  lion  he  added,  as  we  all  know,  and  as  the  world  knows  since  his 
death,  more  than  the  lion's  courage. 

"A  man's  ideal  picture  of  lus  friend  is  often  an  unconscious  re- 
flection <d  his  own  best  sel(  and  in  the  only  letter  I  have  irom  How, 
written  in  the  winter  vacation  of  our  Sophomore  year,  there  is  an 
illustration  of  this  : 

" '  I  faave  received  three  letters  from  our  friend. ....  Is  n't  he  a 
noUe  fellow !  "  The  courage  of  a  man  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman."  This  is  Mrs.  Somebody's  ideal  of  a  man.  Is  it  not  liter- 
ally true  of  him  ?  If  not,  I  never  saw  the  peraon  to  whom  it  could 
be  applied.  He  is  certainly  very  brave,  (you  know  courage  was  my 
"  favorite  virtue,")  and  as  certainly  he  is  beantifally  gentle.' 

"  It  was  Jack's  great  ambition  as  an  nndergradaate  to  excel  in  all 
athletic  and  manly  sports.  It  almost  broke  his  heart,  —  I  write  it 
seriously,  —  when  he  was  judged  not  strong  enough  for  a  place  in 
the  picked  crew  of  the '  Harvard.'  He  could  have  borne  almost 
anything  better  than  that 

"  As  to  bis  mental  abili^,  it  was  naturally  great  He  took  no 
pains  to  acquire  scholarship,  and  probably  haled  the  Tabular  View  as 
much  as  any  man  in  the  Class.  The  ettrriadum  he  cared  most  for 
was  the  Delta.  But  for  all  that  he  was  not  indifferent  ta  the  hu- 
manities, and  was  passionately  fond  of  certain  favorite  books. 
'  Shirley '  he  used  to  read  through  regularly  once  a  term,  and  he 
would  pore  over  a  deep  passage  of  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth  with 
an  avidity  that  wonld  have  won  him  ugnal  Commencement  honors 
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had  it  becD  turned  in  another  directioii.  But  the  trait  that  moat 
dutingnished  Jack  was  unquestionabi;  hig  quick  sense  of  the  Indi- 
enms.  B7  all  odds  be  was  the  best  hnmorist  we  had.  I  was  next 
him  alpbabeticallj,  and  the  tedium  of  the  redtation-room  was 
bri^tened  for  four  years  by  his  drollery.  I  remember  he  used 
always  to  write  his  name  in  his  text-books  with  an  interrogatioD-mul 
thus,  *  How  7 '  He  despised  cant  and  affectation.  For  &be  sentiment 
and  all  nonaense  of  that  sort  be  had  no  pity. ....  But  his  wit  was  of 
the  eraneBoent  BOrt  that  could  not  have  been  recorded  and  cannot  be 
called  back  again.  To  appredale  it,  one  should  hear  It  from  his 
own  lips,  and  they,  abs  I  are  stilled  forever.  GuTalrous,  kind,  un- 
selfish, many  of  us  loved  bim  well  Hia  gallant  death  was  the 
Tei7  one  he  voold  have  chosen  for  himself.  Bj  it  the  land  has  lost 
oae  of  ber  noblemen." 
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MASON  ABCHELAUS  REA. 

P^rat  Lieutenant  24th  Mam.  YoU.  (Infkntiy),  September  2,  1861 ; 
kOled  at  DnuT'a  Blnff,  Vs.,  T&ay  IG,  18S4. 

MASON  ABOHELAUS  BEA  vaa  the  eldest  soa  of 
William  ArchelaoB  Rea,  —  a  merchant  of  Boston,  — 
and  Mary  Frances,  daaghter  of  Moses  Wheeler  of  Boston. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  23, 1837,  and  was  prepared 
for  Harvard  by  Mr.  Tover,  Principal  of  the  Park  School. 
He  entered  coUege  with  the  Class  of  1859,  and  soon  gained 
the  good-will  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact, by  his  open  and  ingenuous  character.  Hia  fondness 
for  desultory  reading  interfered  much  with  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  prescribed  studies  of  his  college  course,  although 
he  learned  from  books  much  which  was  not  to  be  had  in  the 
recitation-room. 

Student  life  was  not  congenial  to  Mason  Rea.  Had  he 
continued  it,  his  life  could  only  have  resulted  in  mediocrity, 
because  he  was  not  suited  for  it  by  nature.  To  struggle 
against  odds,  to  fight  the  elements,  was  his  delight.  "  I 
have  known  him,"  says  his  college  chum,  "  to  choose  a  most 
cold  and  stormy  day  to  walk  to  Boston  and  back  —  snow 
almost  Iraistrdeep  —  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  contest  with 
nature  in  its  most  tempestuous  form."  Outof-door  life  was 
bis  natural  element:  his  study  was  his  scene  of  drudgery. 
But  when  riding,  walking,  or  boating,  he  was  a  different 
being,  he  was  a  man ;  his  ideas  flowed  steadily  and  con- 
sistently ;  his  life  had  a  point  to  it ;  his  thoughts  were  highly 
practical ;  his  judgment  was  sound. 

In  tiie  second  term  of  his  Sophomore  year,  his  eyes  —  al- 
ways weak  —  completely  fuled  him ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  he  gave  up  coUege  life  and  went  to  Europe. 
After  an  extensive  tour  in  England,  and  the  west  and  north 
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of  Europe,  he  returned  home  and  decided  to  go  into  buBuiesa 
with  his  father.  To  gtun  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ma  fu- 
ture occupation,  he  visited  Bomba;,  Australia,  Batavia,  and 
Manilla ;  and  on  returning,  alter  a  fev  weeks*  stay  at  home, 
he  vent  on  a  second  vojage  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  upon 
his  father's  busiuess. 

Ihiring  his  absence  hie  &.ther  died ;  and  when  Mason  re- 
turned to  Boston  in  1860,  he  found  his  prospects  in  busi- 
ness suddenly  obscured.  His  duty  was  now  to  remain  at 
home,  and  his  sturdy  manhood  did  much  to  cheer  the 
moumiug  family.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  disap- 
poiutment,  he  studiously  concealed  it,  and  by  an  assumed 
cheerfulness  deceived  casual  observers  as  to  the  true  state 
of  his  feelings ;  and,  though  too  proud  to  solicit  either  ad- 
vice or  assistance  lix>m  any  one,  he  was  on  the  alert  to  enter 
upon  some  congenial  business. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  among  the  promptest  in 
the  struggle.  "  There  is  not  one  of  us,"  he  wrote  (De- 
camber  21, 1862),  "  who,  rather  than  see  that  bright  ban- 
ner dimmed  by  dishonor,  would  not  shed  his  heart's  blood." 
From  a  "  working  member  "  of  the*  Fourth  Battalion  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Mlhtia,  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Uassacbnsetto  Tolunteers,  known  as  the  New  England  Guard 
Regiment ;  and  served  honorably  with  it  in  the  campaigns 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  a  few  officers  of  the  regiment  who  were  "  de- 
termined to  see  the  war  through,  however  long  it  might 
last,"  —  and  re-enlisted  for  another  three  years  in  the  win- 
ter of  1863-64.  He  then  obtained  his  first  leave  of  absence 
since  the  regiment  left  Boston,  Thus  far,  he  had  escaped 
from  wounds,  though  fever  had  once  kept  him  for  several 
weeks  from  his  command.  He  frequently  sud,  during  his 
visit  home,  that  the  regiment  could  not  expect  such  immu- 
ni^  from  Urn  casualties  of  battle  during  the  new  term  of 
service.  Promotion  had  been  slow,  hut  another  year  would 
advance  the  survivors  more  rapidly.  He  was  willing  to  take 
liis  chance,  and  was  not  alitud  to  die. 
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Hie  first  battle  was  at  Boaooke  IslaDd,  in  the  vinter  of 
1862,  when  Bumside  comnumded ;  he  was  in  action  at 
Newborn,  Kinston,  Whitehall,  Qoldsborongh  Brit^,  and 
elsewhere ;  his  last  battle  was  at  Drury's  Bluff,  near  Rich- 
mond, Vii^mia,  under  Butler.  The  siege  of  Fort  Wagner 
was  an  efHsode  in  his  career,  and  he  there  showed  indica- 
tions that  he  was  especially  adapted  for  serrice  bo  difficult. 
When  ordered  to  the  front,  he  wrote  (March  21, 1863)  :  — 

"  We  are  expecting  orders  hourly  to  embark  for  the  great  trial 
of  the  war ;  and  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  get  out  alive,  —  or 
with  mj  right  arm,  for  left-handed  writing  is  Bometimes  hard  to 
read,  —  I  will  give  yoa  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Cbarleston  bj 
an  eyewitnesa;  but  never  fear  for  me,  for  I  shaU  come  out  all 
right ;  but  if  I  ehould  fall,  remember  't  is  a  Boldier'a  honorable  &ite ; 
I  die  for  mj  country." 

He  participated  in  the  aS&ii  of  Almost  26, 1868,  when 
the  enemy's  rifle-pits  in  front  of  Wagner  were  carried  by  a 
well-executed  assault,  in  which  Lieutenant  James  A.  Per- 
kins was  killed.  The  brigade  to  which  Bea  belonged  was 
aeeigned  to  the  assault  of  the  fort  some  time  later,  and  first 
made  the  discoTery  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  in  the 
night. 

In  the  battle  of  Drury's  Bluff  (May  16, 1864),  the  ene- 
my made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Heckman's  brigade,  which 
occupied  the  right  of  our  line,  routing  or  capturing  the 
brigade.  This  compelled  Plaisted's  brigade  to  fall  back  to 
a  new  position.    A.  staff  officer  says :  — 

"When  half-way  up  a  bill,  the  Colonel  seeing  the  en- 
emy's colors  about  fifty  yards  in  his  rear,  faced  the  regi- 
ment (Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts)  about,  and,  after  giv- 
ing them  two  or  three  well-directed  volleys,  drove  t^em 

back Lieutenant  Rea  had  just  given  the  order 

'  About  face '  to  his  company,  and  was  standing  behind  the 
centre  at  about  three  paces  to  the  rear,  when  he  was  picked 
off  by  a  Rebel  sharpshooter ;  the  bullet  passing  directly 

through  his  head,  he  was  killed  instantly Ldoutenant 

Bea  beliaved  splendidly  in  all  the  fights  in  which  the  regi- 
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ment  was  engaged,  and  was  especiallj  noticed  by  Colonel 

Flaisted  (Eleventh  Maine),  conunanding  the  brigade 

He  had  command  of  my  company  (Company  I)  during  the 
entire  expedition  (i.  e.  the  campaign  in  Virginia),  and  all 
the  meD  are  loud  in  his  praise." 

In  this  acdon  he  was  senior  first  lieatenant  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  commanded  two  companies.  It  was  not  long 
since  Brigadier-Oeneral  Sterenron  had  written  of  him,  with 
reference  to  promotion,  as  a  "  very  good  officer,  far  above 
the  average.  He  has  always  conducted  himself  well  in  ac- 
tion, and  does  thoroughly  everything  he  undertakes." 

Mason  Ilea's  was  a  decided  character.  He  either  loved  or 
hated  those  to  whom  he  was  not  absolutely  indifferent ; 
there  was  no  intermediate  phase  of  feeling.  Physically 
vigorous,  he  had  also  a  character  strong  and  generous  in 
manly  sentiments,  and  he  delighted  to  struggle  against  the 
cnrrent.  Warm-hearted  and  affectionate  to  a  fault,  he 
showed  his  joy  and  his  ambition  in  his  very  step,  but  con- 
cealed his  sorrows  and  his  disappointments.  Thus,  by  a 
bluff  exterior,  he  often  deceived  his  companions  into  under- 
rating his  sensibility,  revealing  himself  only  to  his  intimate 
friends,  and  concealing  bis  feeling  from  all  others,  some- 
times by  gayety,  sometimes  by  sarcasm ;  any  means  requi* 
site  to  this  self-concealment  seemed  commendable  to  him. 
With  such  inveterate  modesty,  backed  by  a  ready  and  de- 
termined mind,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mask  should  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  man.  "  I  have  known  him,"  says  an 
old  friend  of  his,  "  to  have  been  generous  even  to  his  own 
pecuniary  distress,  and  to  have  put  the  object  of  his  gen- 
erosity on  the  wrong  track  by  a  sarcastic  remark  about  the 
motives  of  generous  people." 

TTia  remains  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1865  were  removed  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  near  Rich- 
mond, on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  —  looking  down 
upon  the  scene  of  his  last  fight  Ixom  the  walls  of  the  city, 
for  the  possession  of  which  more  blood  was  perhaps  shed 
than  for  any  other  historic  stronghold. 
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NATHAOTEL  BBADSTREET  SHUETLBPP. 

Cftptain  12th  Man.  T(^  (lofintrf),  June  36, 1861 ;  killed  at  Cedar 
MoantaiD,  Ya.,  Angnat  9,  ISeS. 

NATHANIEL  BBADSTREET  SHUETLEFP,  Jb.  waa 
bom  in  Boston,  March  16, 1838.  His  &tber,  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet  Shurtleff,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Shurtleff,  vho  for  many  years  vas  an  emment  physician  of 
Boston,  but  originally  from  Plymouth  County,  There  his  an- 
cestors, as  well  as  those  of  his  wife,  Sally  (Shaw)  ShurtleS^ 
had  dwelt  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Colony,  having 
crossed  in  the  first  Pilgrim  veraels.  His  mother,  Sarah 
(Smith)  Shurtleff,  was  the  daughter  of  Hiram  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 

At  tiie  Bgs  of  not  quito  four  and  a  half  years,  Nathaniel 
entered  hia  first  school,  and  in  two  years  was  admitted  to 
one  of  the  public  grammar  schools  of  tiie  ci^.  His  early 
boyhood  was  that  of  a  bright  and  happy  child,  roguish  and 
playfal,  yet  witiial  well  behaTed,  intelligent  in  mind,  and 
sunny  in  disposition.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  reading, 
even  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  finding  pleasure  in  very 
mature  books,  and  undoubtedly  laying  the  foundation  for 
much  of  his  unusual  command  of  language  in  later  life. 
He  receiTed  at  the  Adams  School  a  Franklin  medal  in  July, 
1860,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

He  entered  the  public  Latin  School  in  the  following 
September.  Nathaniel  was  marked  among  his  classmates 
even  from  the  start  by  the  individuality  of  his  diaracter. 
He  was  most  decided  in  all  his  prejudices  and  feelings,  flu- 
ent of  speech,  combative  in  disposition,  tiiongh  more  in> 
clined  to  ai^ument  and  the  ready  retort  than  to  ph^cal 
encounter ;  by  no  means  lacking  in  courage,  however,  but 
relying  more  on  his  adroitness  of  speech,  on  his  power  of 
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sarcasm,  of  ridicule,  and  of  Bpecious  lo^c,  than  upon  mere 
bodily  strength.  One  of  his  Bchoolmates  says  that  he  onC6 
ssw  him  struck  a  challenge-blow  fair  in  the  face  by  the  most 
sthletic  boy  in  the  class,  who  had  been  taunted  and  pro- 
voked to  the  assault  by  others.  He  received  the  blow  witli- 
oat  flinching,  though  his  face  became  crimson  and  his  eyes 
nearly  closed  with  passion  and  struggle  of  feelings ;  but 
though  bis  voice  quivered  a  little,  yet  with  a  few  adroit 
words  he  saved  his  reputation  firom  reproach,  himself  from 
a  beating,  and  made  the  other  ashamed  of  his  assault. 

Tboogh  a  ci^  boy,  he  was  very  fond  of  pet  animals  and 
of  country  life ;  and  a  letter  written  during  a  vacation  at 
Wareham,  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  is  comical 
&om  the  earnestness  with  which  he  remonstrates  against 
returning  "to  the  gloomy,  dull,  and  pleasureless  Boston, 
leaving  the  land  of  promise  for  tlie  land  of  woe,  a  paradise 
for  a  desert,  the  country  for  the  city,  in  short,  Wareham 
for  Boston."  In  truth  the  boy  was  fiill  of  spirit,  life,  and 
frolic,  keenly  enthusiastic  in  all  his  pleasures  and  plans, 
having  already  a  warmth  of  expression,  half  fun  and  half 
earnest,  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  staider  style  of 
ordinary  New  England  boys;  —  there  was  nothing  oata.- 
monplace  about  him.  His  disposition  was  afieetionatfi  and 
yet  obstinate,  hard  to  be  driven,  but  easily  infiuenced  by 
any  show  of  kindness. 

A.t  school  he  was  a  good  scholar  in  a  good  class,  was 
gifted  with  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  took  prizes  for 
a  translation  from  Ovid,  for  a  Latin  Essay,  for  Declamation, 
—  a  "  third  prize,"  followed  the  succeeding  year  by  the 
highest,  —  and  for  the  second  time  received  on  graduation  a 
Franklin  Medal.  But  that  for  which  he  was  really  famed 
at  school  was  his  talent  for  extemporaneous  speaking.  His 
instructor,  Francis  G^ardner,  Esq.,  whose  experience  of 
boys  runs  back  over  thirty-four  or  more  successive  classes, 
says,  that  not  only  for  fluency,  but  for  power  as  an  im- 
promptu speaker,  for  the  ability  to  identify  himself  with  his 
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subject,  and  cany  into  it  ell  the  eathusiasm  of  his  wann 
nature,  Nathaniel  excelled  any  one  that  he  has  ever  known. 
It  is  the  usual  custom  at  the  Latin  School  to  have  upon 
"Public  Saturdays"  what  are  termed  debates, —  original 
discussions  previously  prepared  by  the  boys,  and  spoken 
before  the  audience.  Nathaniel  created  a  sensation  at  the 
school  by  his  oratory,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  elec- 
trified his  auditors  by  a  burst  of  genuine  eloquence.  Not 
only  was  his  command  of  language  large,  his  perception  of 
the  ludicrous  keen,  and  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
strong,  —  but  he  had  a  fire  and  passion  in  his  speaking 
that  came  from  natural  intensity  of  feeling.  Well  pre- 
pared, and  with  this  school  reputation,  he  entered  Harvard 
College  in  July,  1855. 

While  at  Harvard,  his  estimate  of  college  rank  was  not 
sufficiently  high  to  secure  very  patient  and  constant  appli- 
cation to  the  studies  of  his  Class ;  he  was  a  quick  and  bright 
scholar,  with  a  thorough  foundation  well  laid,  but  he  trusted 
much  to  his  ability  to  use  his  powers  on  the  spur  of  the  call 
to  recite.  With  a  mind  more  than  usually  logical  and  anar 
lytic,  with  a  strong  love  for  argument,  he  yet  was  less  apt  at 
mathematics,  and,  perhaps,  as  su^ested  by  a  classmate,  his 
eharacteristic  temperament  "  amid  not  take  interest  in  any- 
thing so  wanting  in  novelty,  and  the  result  of  which  was  so 
predetermined."  He  was  very  fond  of  the  debates  in  the 
"  Anonyma  "  and  the  "  Institute,"  and  noted  as  a  keen  and 
telling  speaker.  He  was  also  eminent  among  his  class- 
mates, and  upon  the  scale  of  marks,  for  ability  as  a  writer. 
His  reputation  in  college  was  a  marked  one,  but  for  some 
causes  to  be  presently  mentioned,  not  so  distinguished  as 
his  friends  had  anticipated.  He  was  very  influential  during 
the  early  part  of  the  course  ;  his  fluency  of  speech  and  ar- 
dor and  mobility  of  nature  rendering  him  a  very  attractive 
companion.  But  later  in  his  college  life  he  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  anxieties,  pursuits,  labors,  and  pleas- 
ures other  than  those  of  college.    His  inclinations  and  his 
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sense  of  duty  led  him  more  and  more  away  from  college 
scenes  and  assodates,  aad  his  purely  scholastic  acquisitiooa 
and  distinction  were  in  consequence  not  what  they  other- 
wise would  have  been,  and  vere  expected  to  be,  by  those 
who  best  knew  his  atnlities. 

la  the  winter  of  1854,  while  a  boy  yet  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  his  attention  was  drawn  by  apparently  slight 
causes  to  an  investigation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief. 
He  attended  Father  Gavazzi's  lectures  in  Boston,  and  heard 
&edoctrinesofpargatory,  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  tran- 
snbstantiation,  the  infaUibility  of  the  Church,  etc.,  explained, 
and  then  attacked  by  the  reverend  lecturer.  With  the  boy 
listener,  the  explanations  had  more  effect  than  the  subse- 
quent attempted  refutation  of  the  doctrines.  He  had  never, 
up  to  this  time,  read  a  Catholic  book,  entered  a  Catholic 
church,  or  spoken  to  any  Catholic  of  the  state  of  bis  mind. 
Soon  after,  however,  he  obtuned  a  Catholic  Prayer-Book, 
and  conmienced  its  use,  and  about  the  end  of  the  spring 
began  to  attend  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  kneeling  in  the 
back  part  among  the  laborers,  but  never  having  spoken  to 
a  priest  or  educated  Catholic.  His  summer  vacation  he 
spent  in  Maine,  taking  with  him  Cumming's  *'  Lectures  on 
Bomaniem,"  and,  while  reading  it,  very  naturally  for  him, 
with  his  habitual  love  of  argument,  constantly  espoused 
Ae  opposite  side. 

During  his  visit  in  Maine  he  was  examined  by  Rev. 
John  Bapst,  a  Jesuit  clergyman,  and  baptized  at  Bangor, 
August  19, 1854.  Thereafter  he  was  a  Catholic  from  the 
heart,  and,  as  he  matured  in  years,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  strength  of  his  nature.  More  particularly  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  college  life,  absorbed  by  religious 
investigation  and  religious  interests,  he  kept  in  a  manner 
aloof  from  his  classmates,  from  whom  he  could  have  had  but 
little  sympathy,  and  devoted  himself  to  controversial  read- 
ing and  discussion,  and  to  active  labors  in  Boston  among 
the  Catholic  youth  of  the  city.     He  consecrated  himself  to 
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a  religious  life  vitb  sincere  intent,  according  to  hia  fiiith, 
dedicated  himself  to  the  vork  of  the  priesthood,  and,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  at  Cambridge,  looked  forvard  with 
much  longing  to  that  which  should  be  to  him  a  quiet  re- 
treat &om  all  oooflicts,  with  entire  abnegation  of  personal 
aims  and  ambitions,  —  the  Novitiate  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits. 

His  inward  experiences  in  regard  to  this  important  re- 
'ligious  change  may  beat  be  learned  through  an  extract 
from  Ms  autobiography  in  the  Class-Book,  written  at  the 
time  of  graduation :  — 

"  The  moat  important  ereot  in  my  past  life  is  my  convendon  to 
the  Catholic  religioti,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  lectures  of 
Gavazzi  and  by  the  Knovr-Nothing  calumniea  of  1654,  which 
inspired  me  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  ended  in  forcing  my  rea- 
son to  accept  and  submit  to  the  teachings  of  that  Charch  which  I 
had  always  been  taogbt  to  despise.  In  Augost,  1854,  after  about 
eigm  roontba'  reflection,  I  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Church,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  by  the  Bev.  John  Bapst  of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus.  This  step 
I  hare  never  regretted,  although  it  baa  changed  all  my  prospects 
in  life. 

"In  reply  to  those  who  ignorantly  or  malidonsly  impugn  my 
motives,  I  shall  merely  point  to  my  future  life ;  and  if  by  becoming 
a  Catholic  I  become  richer,  or  attain  a  higher  position  in  the  world, 
than  I  should  have  done  by  remwning  a  Protestant,  then  let  them 
judge  my  motives,  but  not  till  then.  Meanwhile  I  shall  console  my- 
self under  their  felse  judgments  and  detracUona  by  the  thought 
that  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  God,  tliat  I  am  one  day  to  answer  for 
my  motives  and  my  acts.  He  knows  my  heart,  and  he  knows  if 
I  have  sacrificed  liberty,  poatiou,  the  ties  of  family  and  friendship, 
to  become  an  humble  priest  of  the'  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Society 
of  Jesue,  where  I  shall  be  bonnd  by  perpetual  vows  of  absolute 
poverty,  chastity,  uid  obedience  lo  the  will  of  my  superiors :  He 
knows  if  I  have  done  this  for  any  motive  but  to  secure  the  salvation 
of  my  soul,  and  to  do  good  to  my  neighbOT.  Coitteia  mau  recti 
fama  metidaeia  ridtL 
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"  Ujr  pluu  in  life  Are  evident  from  the  above.  I  inteod,  immedi- 
atelj  after  gradnadng,  to  entar  the  Novitiate  of  the  JeiuitB,  either  in 
(hia  GOimtry  or  in  Europe,  there  to  obliterate  the  past  and  prepare 
myself  for  a  life  of  (utore  asefulneea.  All  I  aak  of  my  classmates 
ii,  that  tfaej  will  not  judge  my  fatnre  \fj  my  past  life,  but  will  show 
towards  me  that  charity  which  they  all  deeira  &a  themaelveb" 

Within  a  few  da^s  from  his  graduation  at  Harvard  (ia 
1859),  he  left  Boston  for  the  Novitiate  in  Fiederick  City, 
Maryland.  During  his  stay  at  the  Novitiate,  his  irequent 
letters  were  very  happy  and  afiecti<»iate.  On  the  way, 
while  in  Philadetphia,  he  writes  to  his  parents  as  fol- 
lows: — 

"  To-day  the  Gospel  at  mass  struck  me  forcibly :  '  Unless  a  man 
hate  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  house,  and  lands  for  my  sake, 
be  cannot  be  my  disdple.  And  unless  he  bear  his'  cross  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.'  Then  comes  the  glorious  promise  of  a 
faondred-fold  in  this  world  and  eternal  life  in  the  next.  What 
bad  Sl  Peter  left?  —  a  few  fishing-nets.  He  had  uothiug  else,  yet 
what  a  glorious  destiny  was  reserved  to  him,  —  to  shed  his  blood 
Ux  Camst!" 

About  three  vreeka  after  his  arriTal  at  the  Novitiate,  he 
writes  to  his  mother :  -~~ 

"In  my  meditation  yesterday  I  considered  how  our  blessed 
Lord  left  hia  dear  mother,  whom  he  had  obeyed  and  comforted  for 
thirl7  years,  that  he  might  do  the  will  of  his  eternal  Father.  I 
thot^t  of  bow  miK^  Mary,  that  most  amiable  mother  who  loved 
her  Sod  not  only  as  the '  blessed  frait  of  her  womb,'  but  also  as  ber 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  —  I  thought  how  that  most  tender  mother 
mnst  have  suffered  on  parting  with  such  a  son.  Is  there  not  much 
comfort  in  this  consideration  F  For  how  can  it  be  that  a  Giod  who, 
to  save  sinners,  left  a  mother  like  Mary,  will  not  console  and  bless 
those  mothers  who^  in  imitation  of  his  own  dear  mother,  resign 
their  duldreo  to  '  do  the  will  of  their  Father  in  heaves,'  and  to 
follow  Jesus  in  preaching  salvation  to  the  nations  7  But  it  is  un- 
oecouoiy  for  me  to  write  thus ;  for  I  am  sure  that  you  have  re- 
suned  your  Jaaac  cheerfully,  and  do  not  begrudge  to  God  your 
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flnt-bom  wbom  he  has  demanded  from  yon  for  a  wbQe,  to  retuni 
to  jaa,  if  we  aeire  him  bithfiilly,  for  eternity." 
A  month  later  he  writes :  — 

"  Ton  will  this  month,  the  Snt  time  for  twenty-one  years,  pass 
yonr  Thanksgiving  day  without  me.  Thank  God  on  that  day  that 
he  has  dealt  so  merciiiilly  with  us  all ;  and  that,  instead  of  calling 
me  out  of  the  world  to  expiate  my  sins  in  eternal  torments,  he  has 
sweetly  called  me  from  it  to  the  society  of  his  dear  Son,  to  be  aac 
with  him  as  he  is  one  with  Hie  Father.  And  so  yon  will  not 
have  to  mouni,  as  will  some  of  your  dearest  friends,  by  a  deeolate 
hearthude,  but  yon  will  rejoice  that  '  whereas  your  son  was  dead, 
now  he  lives,' — as  he  was  once  dead  in  sin,  now  he  lives  in  Christ. 
"  The  three  months  allowed  me  in  which  to  get  tiied  of  the  re- 
ligions lifb  have  expired,  and  still  I  am  here.  0  my  dear  mother, 
you  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  my  ever  returning  to  the  world,  for  I 
am  assured  that  'neitherlife,n(rdeath,noranyGreated  thing' shall 
separate  me  from  Jeeua  Christ.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  para- 
dise, not  only  have  I  not  had  a  moment  of  unhappiness,  but  not 
even  of  sadness.  Those  little  fits  of  melancholy  and  sadness  which 
even  the  b^tnest  are  wont  to  have  in  the  world  have  not  once 
troubled  me.  Not  even  the  memory  of  my  ingiadtude  towards  our 
good  Giod  makes  me  nnhappy,  for  all  sadness  is  banished  by  joy,  be- 
bidding  what  a  Redeemer  my  sins  have  gained  for  me,  and  know- 
ing, too,  that '  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  before  the  angels  of  Grod 
over  one  unner  ddng  penance,  than  over  ninety-and-^iine  who 
need  no  penance."* 

The  following  is  an  extract  Irom  a  letter  writt«a  daring 
ChriBtmas  week :  — 

"  If  I  reject  the  loznries  of  the  world,  it  is  not,  I  trast,  like  Di- 
ogenes, with  greater  pride  than  that  with  which  the  world  makes 
use  of  them,  but  because  I  feel  that  they  are  not  for  me,  though, 
perhaps,  very  well  in  their  plaoe.  We  celebrate  this  week  the 
birthday  of  Him  who,  bom  in  a  stable,  died  upon  a  cross,  and  as 
he  has  lefl  ns  no  other  model  than  himself,  hie  poverty  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  imitaUon  as  his  other  virtues.  Ought  we  then,  who 
are  named  after  him,  Christians  (and  much  more  Jesuits),  to  as- 
pire to  a  higher  station  than  that  of  our  Lord  ? " 
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From  these  letters  ve  see  the  devoat  cfaamiel  in  vliich 
his  thoughts  floved  vhile  at  the  Novitiate,  and  the  earoest 
EiQcerity  with  vhich  he  had  devoted  himself  to  his  work. 
In  tiie  moDth  of  February  (1860)  his  health  Mled,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  severe  personal  discipline,  die  deprivation 
of  the  comforte  to  vbich  he  had  been  aecustomed,  and  his 
bard  labors  and  studies.  B7  the  advice  of  bis  spiritual 
counsellors  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  at  least  for  a  time, 
and  returned  to  Boston,  to  his  father's  house.  He  then 
entered  the  office  of  William  Brigham,  Esq.,  as  a  stu- 
dent at  law,  and  took  up  again  the  threads  of  his  former 
life.  He  resumed  his  very  active  labors  with  the  Sabbath- 
school  children,  and  among  the  poor  of  the  city,  aud  was 
especially  interested  in  St.  Hary's  Catholic  School  in  En- 
^cott  Street.  Among  other  efforts  in  this  cause,  he  deliv- 
ered two  lectures,  —  one  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  the 
education  of  Catholic  children  ;  and  another  at  the  Music 
Hall,  on  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  During  this 
year  he  took  an  ardent  interest  in  the  stete  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  political  campaign,  and  worked  zealously  for  the 
election  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Appleton  as  member  of 
Congress  &om  the  Fifth  District. 

The  following  extract  &om  an  extemporaneous  speech 
made  in  Faueuil  Hall,  at  the  great  Union  meeting  held  in 
Febmary,  1861,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  ibrvid  ora^ 
tory  :  — 

"Yii^inia,  startled  by  the  guns  of  Lexington,  gave  ns  Wash- 
ington ;  and  shall  we  now  say  to  Virginia,  '  Begone,  we  have  no 
part  with  yon  ! '  Never  I  while  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  remain 
on  Maraachosetts  soil,  never  will  we  consent  to  part  with  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  Washington.  Our  Washington  looks  down 
npoa  na  and  approves  our  action  this  night.  From  yonder  painted 
canvas  be  speaks  to  ns.  And  he,  brave  John  Hancock,  whose 
name  stands  so  boldly  prominent  oa  ^e  DeclanitioD,  —  he  says  to 
ns,  ddzena  of  Massachusetts, '  Thirteen  States  ugned  that  Declara- 
tioQ  of  your  liberties.    Will  yoa  ooosent  that  of  those  thirteen 
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States,  Beren  shall  no  longei  have  any  piat  with  yon  V  Go  on, 
citizeDB  of  MaMBchasettB,  ttoA  show  tliat  the  old  Bay  State  has  still 
the  spirit  of  '76,  and  knows  that  liberty  withont  Union  is  an  im- 
possibility and  a  delosion  I  What  can  protect  our  liberties  ?  Look 
at  ancient  Greece.  The  elegance  and  grace  of  Athens,  the  wealth 
of  Corinth,  and  the  strength  of  Sparta  might  have  made  one  of 
the  most  ^orious  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  ye^  one  by  one,  they 
fell  victims  to  a  monarch's  sceptre.  What  wonld  be  our  fate,  — 
whether  we  shoald  perish  by  intestine  strife,  or,  one  by  one,  fiiU 
victims  to  scane  foreign  power,  or  a  prey  to  the  most  poweriul  of 
oar  own  number,  —  none  can  tell ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  we  should 
find  that,  having  thrown  aside  our  Union,  oar  liberty  bad  followed. 
Webster  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  a  peace^le  secession, 
much  more  of  a  peaceable  dissolatioii.  He,  though  dead,  still  livelhl 
Tee,  and  antil  that  canvas  cmmbles  into  duit,  until  these  walla 
shall  decay  and  perish,  the  noble  fonn  trf*  Webster  saya  to  as, 
'Preserve  the  Union  for  which  I  toiled  and  w^  and  [uayed! 
Preserve  the  Union,  and  do  not,  do  not  disgrace  my  image,  which 
has  proclaimed  it  forever  I '  We  can  do  little  more.  We  can,  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power,  tiy  to  induce  our  Congress  to  submit 
to  us,  the  people,  a  plan  of  comproiniBe.  We  shall  have  ample 
time  to  decide  upon  its  merits,  and  to  express  that  decision  at  the 
ballot-box.  TUs  ia  the  last  cry  nused  up  by  old  Faneuil  Hall, 
protesting  ag^st  an  involuntary  exile.  We  do  our  best.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  hearts  of  meo.  But  floally,  we  shall  have  to  appeal  to 
Him  who  has  raised  ns  np  from  thirteen  amall  colonies  to  one  of 
the  greatest  and  proudest  nations  of  the  earth,  ^  who,  for  fflghty- 
six  years,  has  protected,  strengthened,  and  blessed  us.  We  must 
turn  to  Him,  and  with  our  good  old  city  of  Boston  cry,  '  God  of 
our  fethers,  as  thoa  wert  to  them,  so  be  to  ttsl'  We  can  do  no 
more." 

Early  in  1860  be  hod  joined  the  Independent  Company 
of  Cadets ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  attack  by  the  Baltimore 
mob  upon  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment,  determined 
to  serve  hie  country  in  the  field,  he  tendered  his  services  to 
Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.,  to  assist  in  enlisting  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for  three  years'  ser- 
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rice,  and  opened  recmiting  papers  for  that  purpose  on  the 
moming  of  April  22,  1861.  In  three  da^  the  list  was 
closed,  and  in  sixteen  days  the  regiment  was  Ml,  officered, 
and  in  camp.  On  the  25th  of  April  be  was  elected  by  Com- 
pany D  as  its  Captain.  The  re^meut  remained  in  camp  at 
Fort  Warren  nearly  three  months,  constantly  improving  in 
drill  and  discupliue.  It  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry,  July  27tb, 
and  was  placed  in  General  Banks's  division-  They  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  Hyattstown,  Maryland,  where  Captain  Shurtleff 
was  token  dangerously  ill  with  malarious  fever,  and  was 
brought  home  on  sick-leave  early  in  September.  He  re- 
turned to  duty  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  his  company  with  all  his  natural  energy.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1862,  he  was  detailed  as  Divisionary 
Judge  Advocate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
the  entire  satisfacUon  of  his  commanding  general  until 
his  r^ment  was  transferred  to  M^'or-Oeneral  McDowell's 
division.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1862,  he  was  sent  to  Bos- 
ton to  recruit  for  the  regiment,  and  returned  in  the  latter 
part  of  April. 

But  as  he  enlisted  the  fiiat  in  his  regiment,  so  was  he  the 
first  to  fall.  The  ead  circumstances  of  his  death  are  best 
given  in  letters  &om  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryan,  at  the  time 
in  command  of  the  r^;iment,  and  &om  Lieutenant  J.  Otis 
Williams,  of  the  same  company  :  — 

"On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  9th  instant  (August,  1862),  the 
Third  Brigade,  General  Hartsnff  commanding,  was  ordered  to  take 
a  pomtion  on  the  extreme  right  td  General  McDowell's  corps. 
Whilst  die  Twdfth  (die  lefl  regiment  of  the  brigade)  was  crossing 
an  c^MTi  fidd  bat  a  few  yards  distant  fWim  some  woods,  which  Gen- 
erals Ff^M,  McDowell,  and  Banks,  with  their  escort,  were  on  the 
pciat  of  entering,  the  enemy,  seeing  and  hearing  the  horses,  opened 
a  sharp  fire  upon  them.  We  happened  to  be  immediately  in  the 
line  of  that  &«,  and,  retnining  it  at  once,  covered  the  retreat  of 
our  generals." 

Lieutenant  WUUoms  adds,  that  the  regiment  was  then 
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ordered  to  lie  dowa  upon  the  ground,  and  Uiat  Captain 
Shurtleff  "  bad  just  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to  see  that 
bis  men  were  protecting  themselves,"  when  a  second  volley 
came  &om  the  enemy  concealed  by  a  thick  Tood  in  front, 
and  be  received  a  ball  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart. 
He  said,  "  I  am  shot !  Mary !  pardon ! "  He  vas  tenderly 
raised  by  three  of  his  men,  but  before  they  reached  the  rear 
he  was  dead. 

*■  His  Ion  to  his  company  and  tbe  recent  is  almost  irreparable. 
As  bravfl  an  officer  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life,  a  (rue  soldier 
and  gentleman,  he  fell  as  &ll8  tbe  trnl;  brave,  patriot  hero,  ahed- 
dmg  his  lifb's  young  blood  in  defence  of  that  sacred  boon  be- 
qneathed  him  by  his  Others." 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Washington,  there  embalmed, 
and  thence  transported  to  Boston.  He  was  buried  (is  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  request,  made  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  end)  from  tbe  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
iu  Boston,  on  tbe  16th  of  August,  1862,  with  a  high  mass 
of  requiem,  and  was  laid  to  rest  at  Mount  Auburn  with  a 
soldier's  honors  and  with  heartfelt  grief. 

That  tbe  death  of  this  young  man,  of  but  twenty-four 
years,  was  esteemed  no  common  bereavement,  was  manifest- 
ed in  a  public  meeting  of  sympathy  by  the  citizens  of  the 
ward,  by  the  adjournment  of  the  Superior  Court  until  after 
tbe  funeral,  and  by  the  numerous  letters  to  his  parents 
from  distinguished  and  eminent  citizens,  expressive  of  the 
general  sorrow  at  his  sudden  and  early  death.  Perhaps 
this  record  cannot  better  close  than  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop :  — ■ 

"  HU  name  is  now  enrolled  where  it  cannot  be  forgotten  on  earth, 
and  it  will  often  be  called  up  to  inspire  our  American  yonth  with 
ardor  and  heroiam  in  the  service  of  their  country.  I  know  how 
poor  a  consolation  this  is  for  the  first  sorrows  of  a  Other's  and  a 
mother's  heart.  God  alone  can  supply  strength  for  such  an  hour 
of  anguish.  Yet  the  time  will  come,  when  yon  will  look  back  on 
such  a  death  for  jour  hay  as  better  than  any  life  which  ever  his 
rich  promise  and  accomplishments  could  have  realized." 
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EZRA.  MARTIN  TEBBETS. 

Prints  Sill  lowft  CanliT,  September,  1861;  re^nliMed,  Jumair,  1864 ; 
Ttnt  Lieateiunt  knd  A.  L  G.  (U.  S.  Tola.),  July,  18G4 ;  died  in  prison 
■t  Millen,  Ga.,  October  30, 18G<,  of  priTation  imd  exhanatioit. 

EZRA  MARTIN  TEBBETS  was  bom  at  Lynn,  Maesa- 
chusette,  January  8, 1838,  the  son  of  Ezra  Bicker  Teb- 
bets  and  Catharine  Amory  (Hood)  Tebbets.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  seven  sons,  his  mother  having  been  left  a  widov 
before  he  entered  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  public 
schools  of  Lynn,  in  their  successiTe  grades,  and  was  often 
pronoonced  by  his  teachers  "a  model  scholar";  one  of 
them  declaring  that  while  under  his  instniction  he  never 
once  conuniUed  a  fault  or  omitted  a  duty.  His  disposition 
was  calm,  grave,  and  retiring,  with  an  even  temper,  faultless 
morals,  and  an  ardent  love  of  study.  In  school  and  college 
he  WAS  futhfiil  far  beyond  the  average  of  his  associates ;  but 
to  the  honors  regnltii^  from  his  fidelity  he  was  rather  in- 
different. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  Class  of  1859, 
among  the  first  scholars  in  his  Class,  in  mafhematics  rank- 
ing first.  He  afterwards  went  through  the  course  of  En- 
gineering at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  civil  engineer  in 
Iowa.  But  the  Rebellion  which  put  the  nation  in  jeopardy 
allowed  him  no  rest  in  his  quiet  pursuits.  With  his  brother 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  corps  designed  to  become  a  part 
of  Fr^ont's  guard,  and  which,  after  several  changes,  was 
designated  as  Company  E  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry.  He 
inu  employed  in  the  dangerous  service  of  guarding'  Ten- 
jiessee  against  the  guerillas  and  marauders  then  infest- 
ing that  Border  State.    In  this  capacity  he  was  a  daUy  wit- 
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ness  of  the  truth  of  his  own  delineatioii  of  the  horrors  of 
civil  var,  in  a  college  theme :  — 

"  War,  even  where  the  opposing  parties  sre  of  difierent  nations, 
has  evils  enough,  —  the  widows  and  desolatfl  orphans,  bnming  vil- 
lages, and  fertile  fields  laid  waste,  bringing  want  and  miser;  to  hun- 
dreds. But  when  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  the  evil  is  inoraased  a 
hundred-fold  ;  then  all  the  ties  that  units  men  are  bioken,  brothen 
raise  their  hands  sgiunst  brothers,  and  fiitbers  against  sons,  in  dead- 
ly oombot" 

With  no  means  of  distinguifihing  fiiends  from  enemies, 
at  one  hour  the  tJmon  forces  m^bt  be  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict  with  bidden  foes,  among  the  forests  and  mountains, 
and  in  the  nest  hour  might  enter  a  town  to  meet  the  same 
citizens  under  the  Union  flag,  welcomii^  them  to  their 
hearths  and  their  homes.  Of  this  fact  they  were  often 
assured  by  the  negroes,  who  could  give  the  names  of  men 
wbo  bad  returned  from  a  hot  Gkimusb  with  th^  Iowa  Cav- 
alry, bad  hastily  stabled  their  horses,  washed  themselves, 
and  come  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  the  men  with  whom 
they  had  just  been  in  mortal  combat.  In  conflicts  of  this 
discoura^ng  character  many  months  passed,  in  which, 
even  in  their  victories,  be  could  see  nothing  gained  for 
the  great  objects  of  the  war.  On  every  side  be  witnessed 
the  reverse  of  all  he  bad  hoped  to  find.  He  expected  to 
meet  an  honorable  enemy  in  fair  fight,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  witness  the  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
civilizatioa  in  the  conduct  of  those  wbo  but  carried  the 
principles  of  secession  to  their  legitimate  result.  In  one 
of  Ms  letters  be  writes:  — 

"  A  yeai's  reudence  at  the  South  would  mnvince  any  sensible 
man  that  the  BebelUoa  is  but  the  natoral  result  of  the  state  of  sod- 
etj  prevailing  here.  The  speech  of  Charles  Sumner  on  the  bai^ 
barism  of  slavery  U  the  truth,  and  nothing  bat  the  truth.  I  would 
rather  help  end  the  war  in  one  big  fight,  than  wander  about  here 
in  search  of  guerillas,  who  will  shoot  at  one  from  behind  fences  and 
trees.     Some  of  tbem  have  been  troubling  our  camp  guard.     One 
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had  two  flngen  eat  off  by  a  man  who  ^proadted  his  poat  at  night ; 
X  Mcond  had  a  ball  pat  tiinngh  his  aim,  and  a  third  bad  hit  hat 
shot  off." 

Such  -WBB  the  singleness  of  his  own  purpose,  ihat  he 
witnessed  with  strong  indignation  the  ialae  patriotiBm  that 
had  secured  honorable  positions  for  peculation  and  fraud. 
Ba  writes :  — 

"  Han;  of  the  newspapers  have  much  to  mj  rf  the  ineScieac; 
of  oar  aavalr;.  If  joa  had  sees  the  last  lot  of  hemes  sent  to  oar 
regiment  the  other  day  &om  St.  Louis,  yon  would  have  been  soiv 
prised.  Of  the  ten  drawn  by  oar  company,  not  one  was  fit  for  the 
KTvice ;  one  would  not  eat,  another  oonM  scarcely  walk,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  in  the  booe>yard  before  the  month  is  out  If 
the  government  will  furnish  us  with  such  hones  as  Moi;gan  steals, 
we  will  ride  as  &8t  and  as  far  as  his  band." 

Of  the  policy  pursned  in  Tennessee  he  writes ;  — 

**  Two  thousand  good  men  fiom  the  plains  and  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains,  led  by  the  right  sort  of  man,  soch  as  can  easily  be  found  in 
Kansas  or  the  Territories,  with  some  flying  artillery,  with  no  wagons, 
but  living  on  the  country,  would  soon  clear  the  State  from  guerillas. 
l%ey  would  do  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  troops  who  are 
now  trying  to  catch  the  miscreanta." 

Of  the  Banitaiy  prorision  for  the  army  be  writes :  — 

"  There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
UoDthly  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army.  Our  company 
entered  Benton  Barracks  with  one  hundred  and  one  men.  One 
man  has  been  lost  in  action,  three  have  died  from  disease,  and  one 
has  been  drowned.  Ihere  are  fifly-two  lefL  Where  are  the  rest  ? 
Disdiaiged  from  &e  service  for  disabiliiy.  If  a  soldier  has  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness,  his  chance  fbr  recovery  is  rather  small.  The 
hoeintal  under  present  management  contributes  little  to  his  re> 
covery.  It  would  be  far  better  policy  fbr  the  government  to  cure 
and  keep  the  enlisted  men  than  to  offer  large  bonnljes  fbr  reomits 
to  fill  their  places." 

He  describes  the  Southern  feeling  in  the  following  extract 
fi-om  a  letter  dated  March  14, 1863 :  — 
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"  One  deciuve  \icXxay  here  at  preeent  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  people  to  join  oar  ranks ;  for  if  they  see  clearly  that  we  shall 
win,  they  are  so  poor  that  they  woold  enlist  for  the  sake  of  the 
pay.    The  people  are  praying  for  peace  and  something  to  eat" 

The  utterly  lawless  conditioa  of  affairs  in  Teimessee,  the 
want  of  discipline  pervading  both  armies,  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance,  the  growth  of  vicious  habits  of  every  de- 
scription, at  times  produced  in  him  a  feeling  of  despon- 
dency, almost  of  discouragement ;  and  he  wrote,  December 
12,1868:  — 

"  I  never  had  any  taste  for  army  life,  and  what  I  have  seen  since 
I  enlisted  has  increased  my  dislike.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  enUsted 
when  I  did  t  bnt  when  my  term  of  enlistment  expires,  I  think  I  will 
leave  the  army." 

But  on  reflection,  the  great  object  of  the  war,  the  down- 
fall of  oppression,  and  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  man, 
furnished  him  a  reply  to  the  questions  which  weighed  upon 
his  mind.  Though  be  was  partially  discotiraged,  the  great 
work  to  be  accomplished  rose  up  before  his  mind  in  all  its 
grandeur,  and  banished  the  feeling  of  despondency.  At 
Donelson  and  Murfreesboroagh  he  had  aided  in  the  grand 
result.  Through  extreme  toil  and  dangers  innumerable,  he 
had  passed  many  months  in  the  field  for  the  suppression  of 
guerillas.  He  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  our  great 
commander  at  Vicksbuig,  a  result  he  had  coustautly  pre- 
dicted, and  had  seen  him  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand. He  had  read  the  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
giving  hberty  to  the  slaves.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of 
his  term  of  service,  he  re-enliated  in  the  ranks,  with  his 
brother  and  Ae  majority  of  his  company,  for  the  great,  and, 
as  be  believed,  the  final  campaign  of  the  war. 

AAer  his  re-enlistment,  at  his  last  visit  to  liis  home  on 
furlough,  when  a  fiiend  earnestly  remonstrated  with  him 
on.  his  indifference  to  promotion,  representing  that  the 
country  needed  the  exercise  of  his  higher,  rarer  talents, 
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irtiich  qualified  him  for  any  position  in  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, his  reply  was,  "  The  country  needs  men,  not  officers ; 
and  though  as  an  officer  I  should  associate  with  men  of  a 
higher  rank,  they  woidd  not  be  men  of  higher  integrity  and 
virtue."  He  obeyed  his  convictions,  and  gaye  to  his  coun- 
try a  man.  He  again  shared  in  the  danger,  toil,  and  priva- 
tion of  his  old  company,  of  whom  one  who  knew  them  well 
writes,  "  There  was  not  on  evil  man  among  them." 

For  a  few  weeks  after  his  enlistment  his  regiment  re- 
mained in  camp  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  Bat  this  gave  him 
no  assurance  of  inactivity  in  the  approaching  campaign.  He 
had  studied  well  the  situation  and  the  men  who  were  to 
make  the  great  moves  in  the  eventful  game. 

**  Geaenl  Grant,"  he  writes,  "  will  keep  as  all  dtung  Bomething 
this  seasofL  If  the  generals  in  the  Anaj  of  the  Potomac  do  not 
jjilKj  open  him,  be  will  clear  Yir^nia  of  the  Bebeb.  But  Grant 
hmiBelf  will  be  there,  and  he  will  watch  bo  closely  all  whom  ha 
sofipects,  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  their  duty.  I  expect  that 
Sherman  will  keep  the  cavaliy  busy  this  Beaaon.  He  believes  in 
hnrtiiig  the  Rebels,  and  will  go  in  for  grand  raids." 

In  the  expedition  from  Atlanta,  under  Qenerals  Stone- 
man  and  McCook,  the  YifHi  Iowa  Cavalry  was  attached  to 
the  command  of  the  latter.  The  two  columns  marched 
southeasterly  in  divergent  lines,  having  arranged  a  jonc- 
tion  after  two  days.  While  McCook's  column  were  en- 
gaged in  tearing  up  the  rails  of  the  Macon  Road  at  Love- 
joy's  Station,  they  were  assailed  by  a  superior  force,  and 
retreated  towards  Newnan  on  the  West  Point  Railroad, 
where  they  met  and  were  hemmed  in  by  another  body  of 
Rebels,  through  whom  the  main  body  of  the  Union  forces 
cut  their  way,  and  reached  Atlanta  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men. 

Tebbets  was  captured  at  a  point  remote  from  the  main 
body,  whither  he  had  ridden  in  haste  to  warn  a  friend  on 
jacket,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  had  but  a  few  minutes 
previously  been  captured.    This  was  on  the  SOth  of  July, 
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1864.  The  following  is  an  extract  &om  a  letter  written  hj 
Mr.  B.  H.  White,  the  friend  above  mentioned,  dated  Xash- 
Tille,  October  80, 1864,  after  his  escape  from  the  enemy :  — 

"  Oar  captors  took  &om  as  wbatever  they  wanted.  Afterwards  we 
were  searched  three  tiiaes,  the  last  time  at  AadersonvUle.  There  we 
were  oompelled  to  remove  our  dothing,  which  they  exaoiined  piece 
by  piece,  and  eveiythiag  they  fbaad  they  kept,  erea  photographs 
and  letters.  Urose  who  were  lucky  enough  to  keep  thos  far  extra 
dothing  or  a  blanket  were  here  relieved  of  it,  and  we  were  tarned 
loose  into  Uie  stockade  with  what  we  happened  to  have  oa  oar 
backs.  But  for  some  reason  they  left  me  a  blanket  and  Martin  a 
piece  of  caimw.  Of  the  ux  hundred  that  were  put  into  the  stock- 
ade that  day,  at  least  half  were  without  boots  or  shoes,  and  many 
without  hat  or  coaL  .... 

"  There  were  confined  in  this  stockade  about  thirty-tiro  thoosand 
men.  Their  condition  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  If  I  should 
attempt  it,  you  would  scarcely  credit  me.  ....  We  wore  fed  upon 
about  half  a  ponnd  of  corn-bread,  nude  of  very  ooane  uasifled 
meal,  or,  instead,  one  pint  of  com-meal  of  the  same  quality,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  beef  or  bacon,  a  pint  of  cooked  beaos  or  rice ;  if 
the  beans  or  rice  were  iaeucd  raw,  we  would  get  about  half  a  pint. 

"When  our  rations  were  issued  raw,  each  man  would  get  twice 
a  week  a  pine  stick  of  about  one  inch  in  thickness  and  two  f^t 
long.  With  this  he  was  expected  to  cook  a  week's  rations,  while 
all  wound  ns  were  huge  pine-trees, — to  be  taea,  hat  not  readied." 

A  brief  jotimal  was  kept  by  Tebbets  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Andersonville,  whidi  will  ud  our  conceptioa  of 
the  scenes  that  were  there  witnessed, 

"Jv^  30,  1864>  —  Cultured  by  the  Bebels  near  the  town  of 
Newnan,  Coweta  County,  Georgia.  They  took  my  hat,  money, 
&«.,  and  marched  me,  with  fifty  others,  to  town,  and  confined  us 
in  a  warehouse. 

"Ju/y  31.  —  Received  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  meat. 

".^i^rufl  1.  —  Searched  to-day,  bat  nothing  was  taken  from  me. 
At  ten  o'dock  received  a  piece  of  bread  as  large  as  my  two  fingers. 
Took  the  cars  and  travelled  twenty-three  miles  to  Blastport,  where 
we  slopped  all  nigbt  till  Sve  o'dock,  a.  u.     Searched  again. 
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"AuffHtt  2. — To(A  Ibe  can  tar  AQdenaaTtUe,  Bizty  roes  in  k 
tight  box-car,  only  (hm  door  open,  with  no  water  and  with  nothing 
toeat. 

"AMffutt  8.  —  Beached  Andenonrille  at  noon;  stripped  and 
Marched  agun,  then  marched  inside  the  '  Bnll  Pen,'  a  naat;,  filthy 
place  of  thirty  acres,  cmtaining  thir^  thoiuand  men;  no  filth 
removed ;  dead  men  carried  ont  at  all  horns.  Afler  marching 
orer  the  place,  White  and  myMlf,  with  two  others,  found  a  ptaos  to 
fUch  a.  tent ;  most  at  the  boys  have  no  shelter  at  all ;  drew  aoma 
ecvn-bread  and  rotten  bacon. 

'^Auffvtt  4.  —  Not  rery  well  (o-day;  the  trip  on  the  car*  die- 
agreed  with  me.  Weather  hot  and  dry.  The  guard  abot  a  man 
to-day  for  croedng  the  dead-line. 

"  Augvtt  5.  —  A  shower,  and  very  hot. 

«  Augutt  6.  —  Not  well  to-day ;  took  a  good  bath  in  the  creek ) 
got  tome  coarse  bread  and  a  little  meat ;  no  appetite ;  very  warm 
night. 

"Augutt  7.— Had  a  good  night's  sleep,  notwithstanding  the 
weather ;  took  a  bath  and  washed  my  shirt  and  drawers,  the  only 
ones  I  have.  Fanta  well  worn.  Sent  a  letter  home.  Another 
man  shot  near  the  dead-line. 

"  AuguA  9. — Abont  noon  rained  very  bard,  washed  down  part 
of  the  stockade,  and  wet  ns  alL     No  rations. 

'^AuguMt  10.  —  Drew  half  ratJons,  bread  and  boiled  beans. 
Could  not  eat  the  beans.  Bained  hard;  in  the  afternoon  drew 
some  boiled  beef  with  no  bread. 

"AnguMt  11. — Drew  beans,  bread,  and  beeH 

"  Augtat  13.  —  A  very  hot  day.  A  great  many  have  died  with- 
in a  few  days.    Fresb  bee^  beans,  and  com-biead. 

"Augutt  15. — The  fever  is  abating  which  has  for  a  few  days 
prevailed  in  the  camp  on  the  subject  of  exchange.  I  dread  the  idea 
of  a  winter  campaign  In  this  bole.  Not  so  many  deaths  ibr  the  last 
two  or  three  d^s.  One  has  no  idea  of  the  sigbla  in  this  place. 
Horrible  I    Men  ong^t  not  to  be  kept  in  this  state  on  any  oondiiions. 

"Augutt  16.  —  Fine  morning;  had  a  Mr  night's  sleep,  but 
sweat  in  my  sleep. 

"  Augutt  17.  —  Bad  night's  sleep ;  washed  my  shirtand  drawers 
before  daylight. 

"Augutt   18.— Think  of  selling  my  pen  and  pencil  for  a  pul  to 
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cook  in ;  it  is  bard  to  part  with  it,  bot  then  I  mtut  look  to  m]r 
health. 

"  AugtM  19.  —  Vei7  hot  day.  Stayed  in  my  tent  roost  of  the 
day ;  very  weak  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  can  hardly  cany  a  bucket 
of  water. 

"August  20.  —  For  breakfaBt,  beana,  crnat-ooflbe,  corn-bread, 
fresh  beef,  and  baoon. 

"  Augutt  22.  —  Played  chesa.  Some  prisonera  brought  in,  bat 
Dot  enoDgh  to  equal  the  namber  of  thoee  that  dla. 

"  Augurt  23.  —  Very  hoL  Some  pritonen  escaped  last  nigbt. 
Drew  some  molasses  yesterday. 

"Avgutt  24.  — Had  a  long  talk  <»i  the  cliance  tor  exchange; 
still  hope  fiir  one  this  falL 

"  August  25.  —  Hot  day.  Feel  a  Utile  down-hearted  once  in  a 
while. 

"August  26.  — Draw  raw  rations  now;  do  not  like  it;  hare 
not  wood  enough,  and  nothing  to  cook  the  radons  in. 

"  August  27.  —  Great  excitement  abont  exchange.  AH  to  be 
exchanged  in  two  or  three  weeks.     Wish  it  were  true. 

"  Augurt  2B.  —  Draw  tieef  in  the  rooming  the  rest  of  the  rations 
in  the  afternoon, 

"  Augutt  29.  — A  little  down-hearted.  The  ughts  seen  in  thia 
place  are  enough  to  sicken  any  one. 

"August  30.  —  Beporls  in  regard  to  exchange  contra^ctory. 
KatioDB  good,  bat  rather  slim.  Require  some  figaring  to  make 
three  meaU  a  day. 

"  August  31.  —  Yesterday,  one  month  a  prisoner.  Ebpe  I  will 
not  have  to  stay  more  tiian  another  month.  Wish  I  could  eat  some 
home-made  bread  and  batter.  I  liave  bought  a  small  kettle  of 
three  pints,  in  which  we  make  soup. 

"  SeptewAer  2.  —  Sherman  reported  flanking  Hood.  In  hopes  we 
may  be  recaptured  some  time  this  month. 

"  September  6. —  Hot  days,  cold  nigfals.  Ftty  the  men  witlioat 
any  shelter,  and  there  are  thousands. 

"  SepUn»ber  7.  —  Be^n  to  more  the  men  oat,  some  say  for  ex- 
change, and  some,  to  eater  another  '  Bull  Pen.' 

"  September  9.  —  Still  moving  out  the  men. 

"  SepUnJter  11.  —  The  good  woik  still  going  on. 

"S^tetnhar  12." 
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At  this  date,  the  journal  is  discontinued,  although  its 
vriter  did  not  leave  Andersonyille  till  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber. From  this  time  till  the  8d  of  October,  the  da^  of  his 
arrival  at  Savannah,  he  was  on  his  passage  to  and  from 
Lovejoy,  and  wandering  in  the  swamps,  having  escaped 
&om  his  captors,  though  only  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands 
again  in  a  few  days.  From  Savamiah  he  was  transferred  to 
Millen,  where,  on  the  30th  of  October,  just  three  months 
alter  bis  first  capture,  be  was  released  by  Qod  from  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  man.  The  best  account  of  the  intei^ 
vening  epoch  is  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  Mr.  White's  account,  quoted  above,  continues  as 
follows ;  — 

"On  t})e  19tli  of  September,  eleven  hundred  were  taken  from 
the  stodutde  to  be  exchanged  for  Bebel  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
General  SbennoD.  Martin  and  I  were  ammg  them ;  but  when 
we  arrived  at  the  point  of  exchange,  a  place  about  twenty  miles 
Bouth  of  Atlanta,  on  accotmt  of  some  disagreement  between  the 
comnusmooers,  only  five  hundred  were  exchanged  ;  we  were  not  of 
this  number.  I  never  saw  such  a  disappointed,  disheartened  body 
of  men  as  the  seven  [six]  hnndred  who  were  turned  back.  Uany 
htmt  into  lean.  We  had  travelled  that  day  fifteen  miles,  all  weak 
frofD  insufficient  food,  besides  many  barefooted  and  sick.  While 
going  towanis  freedom  we  cared  little,  so  that  we  could  walk,  but 
now  we  had  a  night's  march  before  us  without  hope  to  buoy  as  up. 

"  Lockily,  about  dark  it  began  to  run  ;  in  the  darkness,  Martin 
and  I  had  got  separated.  I  had  watched  two  guards  who  were 
mardting  farther  apart  than  five  paces,  as  required  by  their  orders. 
I  nw  there  was  a  chance  for  escape.  We  were  in  a  thick  wood, 
but  would  m  a  few  moments  come  into  a  clear  country.  I  called 
for  Martin,  but  got  no  reply.  I  gave  my  blanket  to  a  member  of 
Company  E  beside  me,  requesting  him  to  give  it  to  Martia ;  told  him 
of  my  intention,  and  walked  between  the  two  separate  guards  and 
wasfiee." 

The  subsequent  events  of  bis  onhappy  experience  are 
related  in  the  following  extract  &om  a  letter  written  by  Hr. 
Lot  H.  Garley  after  his  exchange,  dated  Annapolis,  Decem* 
ber5,1864:  — 
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"  Martin,  being  lame,  fell  hack  to  the  rear.  White  nuide  hit  es- 
cape. The  iiezt  morning  the  sick,  Martin  amoog  them,  were  de- 
tailed and  pat  into  the  cam,  reached  Macon,  wh^^  they  remained 
two  days,  then  started  for  Savannah.  When  aboat  twenty-five 
miles  from  Maoon  he  jumped  from  the  car.'  The  guard  supposed 
he  was  TaUing,  and  attempted  to  catch  him  ;  he  did  get  hold  of  him, 
which  eased  his  fall  very  madi ;  bat  as  it  was,  he  iiyared  one  leg 
badly  by  spraining  his  knee-joinL  The  gaaid  on  the  top  <^  the 
cars  fl[«d  at  lum,  bat  withoat  efi^ct.  He  started  off  into  the  wooda 
and  swamps,  sometimes  in  water  np  to  his  knees,  subeistiag  wholly 
npon  green  com  and  such  vegetables  as  he  ooold  find,  for  five  days, 
when  he  fbund  his  strength  was  &ihng,  and  ooncloded  he  could  nev- 
er get  into  our  lines ;  be  therefore  went  to  a  bouse,  and  gave  him- 
self np  as  a  prisooei.  He  was  taken  back  to  Camp  Sumter,  where 
he  remained  aboat  twenty-four  hours,  when  he  was  again  started 
for  Savannah  on  the  Ist  of  Odober,  arriving  on  the  Sd.  One 
f£  the  boys,  having  room,  took  Martin  into  his  shanty.  There  was 
soon  an  opportunity  offered  him  of  going  into  the  hospital ;  but  he 
concluded  that  the  stockade  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  hos- 
pital, and  he  preferred  staying  with  those  he  knew.  He  seemed  to 
hold  his  own  very  well,  and  perhaps  improved  a  little  while  we 
remained  at  Savannah.  I  left  Savannah  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  arrived  at  Camp  Lawton,  near  Millen,  Georgia,  the  same  day. 
Tebbets  came  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  After  a  few  days  I  sac- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  axe  and  some  logs,  and,  with  a  man  from  tlie 
Twentieth  Ohio  Volunteen,  built  a  shanty  sufficiently  large  to  ao- 
oonuDodate  six  men.  I  was  the  only  one  belonging  to  my  company 
fit  for  duty,  being  tbur  in  all. 

"  We  all  did  everything  in  our  power  for  Martin,  but  he  seemed 
to  tkil  very  fast,  for  no  medidne  of  any  kind  could  be  obtained. 
He  Gontiniied  to  fail  until  the  30th  of  October,  when  he  died 
in  the  morning  about  sunrise.  He  was  lying  between  me  and 
Brwnard  when  he  died.  About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
his  death  I  was  up  with  him,  but  lay  down  again  and  went  to 
sleep  ;  about  four,  I  was  awakened  by  his  groaning,  and  got  up  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  and  never 
spoke  after.  He  apparently  did  not  imagine  he  was  so  near  his 
end,  although  he  seemed  to  make  every  effort  to  procure  something 
that  would  help  him,  knowing  he  was  fiuling. 
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"Hii  body  was  taken  from-the  stockade  the  eame  morning  he 
died,  which  waa  the  last  I  ever  &aw  of  his  remans.  I  did  not  know 
where  he  was  bnried,  but  think  it  was  near  the  depot. 

"  The  day  before  Ms  death  we  had  a  long  conversation ;  he  ap- 
peared confident  of  getting  home  by  Thanksgiving.  I  was  to  go 
round  to  his  home  with  him,  and  we  imagined  what  a  feast  we 
TOold  haTe." 

Thus  he  died,  of  privation  and  ezbauetion,  —  almost  of 
starvation,  —  after  twice  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  ranks 
because  "  the  country  needed  men,  not  officers."  His  let- 
ter of  appointment  as  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  In- 
spector-General of  Yolnnteers  in  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland had  reached  regimental  head-quarters  two  weeks 
afler  his  capture,  and  he  never  saw  it.  He  was  the  last 
of  eight  classmates  who  died  in  the  service,  and  the  only 

Barard  graduate  who  breathed  his  last  amid  the  horrors 

o/'a  Jtebel  prison. 
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STRONG  VINCENT. 

PriTAte,  Wayne  Giiard«  (Erie,  Pa.),  April- Jalj,  1861 ;  Ueateiunt- 
Coliwel  83d  Fean.  Vols,  (li^trj),  September,  I8E1 ;  Colonel,  June  29, 
186S;  Brigadiei^Genenl  Vols.,  Jalj  !,  1883;  lUed  Jolf  7,  1863,  of 
woandt  received  at  Gettyabnrg,  Joly  3. 

STRONG  VINCENT  was  bom  in  Erie  County,  Penn- 
Bfivaiiia,  June  IT,  1837.  Hia  father  was  Betbuel  B. 
Vincent,  at  the  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  a  lai^ 
iron-founder  at  Erie.  His  mother  was  Sarah  A.  (Strong) 
Vincent. 

His  Bcbool-days  were  like  those  of  other  hoys  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  He  then  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  had  had  schooling  enoa^,  and  so  he  informed 
his  father,  who  replied,  "  Very  well,  my  son,  but  nobody 
can  be  idle  about  me.  If  you  leave  school,  you  must  go 
into  the  foundry."  The  boy  was  too  proud  to  yield,  and 
into  the  foundry  he  went.  For  six  months  he  worked  as  a 
conmion  laborer.  Possessing  remarkable  physical  strength, 
be  did  almost  a  man's  work.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
his  lather  transferred  him  to  the  counting-room,  where  he 
remained  until  about  seventeen  years  old.  By  this  time 
Strong  had  entire  charge  of  the  books,  and  was  overseeing 
much  of  the  labor  in  the  foundry.  He  now  thought  tiiat  he 
should  become  a  more  succeesful  worker  of  iron  if  he  ac- 
quired a  scientific  education,  and  with  that  intent  left  home 
to  enter  the  Scientific  School  at  Hartford.  Once  becoming 
a  student,  he  was  desirous  of  possessing  a  regular  collegiate 
education,  and  in  a  short  time  he  prepared  for  and  entered 
Trinity  College.  But  he  was  not  yet  content.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Harvard  had  a  charm  for  him,  and  after  two  years 
he  left  Trinity  and  came  to  Cambridge,  in  the  fall  of  1856. 
He  had  been  so  hurried  in  his  first  fitting  for  college,  that 
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he  deemed  it  better  to  lose  a  year,  rather  than  eater  tiie 
dass  corresponding  to  hie  class  at  Trinit;,  and  tlierefore 
entered  as  Sophomore  m  the  Class  of  1859. 

Yiucent  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  Glass  and  in  the  Col- 
lie. His  personal  appearance  was  in  his  favor.  There 
was  not  a  student,  from  Senior  to  Sophomore,  who  did  not 
on  first  meeting  him  seek  to  learn  who  he  was.  Physically 
he  seemed  fully  doTeloped.  Of  rather  above  medium  height, 
he  had  a  well-formed  and  powerful  frame,  and  his  face  was 
remarkably  striking  and  handsome.  He  looked  many  years 
older  than  he  really  was,  and  in  every  respect  his  mind  cor- 
responded to  his  body.  One  would  have  said,  on  hearing 
him  converse,  that  he  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

He  was  not  a  hard  student.  If  the  old  recitation  list 
were  to  be  consulted,  the  marks  against  Vincent's  name 
would  hardly  predict  a  life  of  such  credit  to  himself  and 
his  College.  And  yet  when  the  Class  of  1859  graduated, 
if  the  professors  had  been  asked  to  name  those  whom  the 
College  in  after  years  would  delight  to  count  among  her 
children,  Vincent  would  have  been  high  in  the  catalogue. 
He  had,  moreover,  warm  friends  in  all  the  classes,  was  pres- 
ident of  one  or  two  societies,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
marshals  for  Glass  Day. 

On  entering  Harvard,  Vincent  had  given  up  the  design 
with  which  he  first  left  home.  A  learned  profession  was 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  plain  and  practical  life  of  an  iron- 
founder.  He  determined  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  much  of  his 
reading  while  in  college  was  with  this  view. 

Graduating  in  1859,  he  returned  immediately  to  Erie, 
and  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  a  leading  lawyer  of 
the  county.  In  two  years  he  had  become  this  gentleman's 
partner  in  business,  was  occupying  a  prominent  position  at 
the  bar,  was  taking  an  influential  part  in  the  public  aSalrs 
of  the  city  and  county,  and  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  took  especial  interest  in  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1860,  espousing  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lincolii. 
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The  day  after  the  President's  first  call  for  volunteers,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Wayne  Guards.  His  mo- 
tive was  pure  patriotism.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  for  him 
to  leave  his  home,  his  family,  and  his  brilliant  prospects. 
The  dreams  that  every  boy  has  of  a  soldier's  life,  it  is  true, 
came  back  to  him  ;  but  at  his  age  he  could  count  the  cost 
of  military  honors.  The  price  was  too  great,  and  honors, 
such  as  bad  for  him  a  stiB  higher  value,  he  was  sure  to  ob- 
tain iu  paths  of  peace.  Manhood  and  patriotism  made  him 
a  soldier. 

Some  time  ere  this  Vincent  bad  been  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Tel- 
egraphing to  her  his  det«rminatiou  to  take  up  the  musket^ 
he  told  her  he  thought  it  best  for  her  to  become  his  wife 
immediately.  She  consented  to  his  wishes,  and  he  hastened 
to  Newark,  where  they  were  married ;  —  not  then  to  be  sep- 
arated, however,  for  Mrs.  Vincent  went  with  her  husband 
to  Pittsburg,  whither  the  Wayne  Guards  were  ordered,  and 
the  battalion  did  not  leave  that  city. 

When  the  three  months'  men  were  discharged,  Vincent 
still  thought  that  his  services  belonged  to  bis  country,  and, 
taking  an  earnest  part  in  raising  the  Eighty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  of  Volunteers,  he  was  chosen  and  comniis* 
sioned  its  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Just  after  leaving  home  he  wrote  to  his  wife :  "  Surely 
the  right  will  prevail.  If  I  live,  we  will  rejoice  over  our 
country's  success.  If  I  fall,  remember  you  have  given  your 
husband  a  sacrifice  to  the  most  righteous  cause  that  ever 
widowed  a  woman." 

The  regiment  reached  Washington  in  September,  and 
was  assigned  to  Butterfield's  brigade,  Major-General  Pitz- 
John  Porter's  division.  A  man  of  Vincent's  ability  did  not 
long  escape  the  notice  of  higher  commanders ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Ueutenantrcolonel  of  a  regiment  being  of  subordi- 
nate importance,  he  was  frequently  called  away  on  other 
duty,  b^ng  employed  much  of  the  winter  as  brigade-in- 
q)ector. 
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Tmcent  was  before  Torktovn  vitb  his  regiment,  and 
there  was  no  soldier  who  worked  harder  in  this  dege  than 
he.  He  was  frequentlj  in  command  of  the  pickets  for  two 
or  three  miles  along  the  line,  and  often  had  chai^  of  work- 
ing parties  in  the  trenches.  Besides  perfonning  the  duties 
for  which  he  was  detailed,  he  made  the  siege  of  Torktown  a 
study.  He  knew  the  position  and  importance  of  every  work 
and  every  gnn  along  our  lines. 

Marching  up  the  Peninsula  after  the  evacuation  of 
■  Torktown,  the  army  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Pantun- 
key.  Here  General  Porter  selected  Vincent  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  small  body  of  troops  in  a  reconnoissance  across 
the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  King  William  County.  The 
expedition  took  him  some  miles  into  the  interior,  but  was 
bloodless.  He  merely  learned  that  there  were  no  armed 
Bebels  there. 

Reaching  the  Ghickahominy,  the  regiment  was  encamped 
near  Gaines's  Mills,  and  for  several  weeks,  with  a  few  days' 
exception,  did  picket  duty  in  the  swamps  through  which 
the  river  Sows.  The  exception,  however,  is  a  memorable 
one,  —  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court-House,  —  Vincent's 
first  battle,  though  he  had  often  been  under  &re  before 
Xorktown.  In  this  action  the  regiment  suffered  but  little. 
The  battle-field  was  not  so  deadly  as  the  camp  and  picket 
duty  to  which  they  returned.  Even  the  powerful  frame  of 
Vincent  could  not  withstand  the  poisoning  air  of  the  swamps, 
and  towards  (he  latter  part  of  June  he  was  sick  almost  be- 
yond hope  of  recovery. 

He  was  removed  to  the  tent  of  a  friend  living  at  army 
head-qnarters,  where  there  were  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  He  had  not  been  there  a  day,  however, 
when  the  camp  at  Qwnes's  Mills  became  the  scene  of  a  tei^ 
rible  battle.  The  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry  reached 
the  sick  man's  ears.  Precautions  were  taken  to  keep  from 
bim  the  issue  of  the  day ;  but  when  at  night  he  saw  the 
preparations  for  retreat,  he  learned  all,  and  an  old  servant 
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told  him  the  fate  of  his  re^ment.  Orer  one  half  had  been 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Colonel  and  the  Major 
both  lay  dead  on  the  battle-field.  Vincent  forced  those  who 
had  charge  of  him  to  let  him  go.  Be  compelled  the  servant 
to  bring  him  a  horse,  and  momiiig  found  him  at  Savage's 
Station,  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of  the  regiment. 

But  be  took  no  part  in  the  seven  days*  campaign.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  strong  will,  of  enthusiasm,  even  of 
frenz; ;  and  for  Vincent  to  command  his  regiment,  or  do 
any  duty  whatever,  was  now  beyond  this  limit.  He  was 
put  into  an  ambulance ;  and  of  what  followed  he  after- 
wards remembered  nothing,  until  he  woke  up  half-way 
down  James  River  on  board  a  sick-transport.  It  was  like 
awakening  in  a  tomb.  It  seemed  still  to  be  a  dream.  He 
raised  himself  up,  and  saw  in  the  long  hull  two  hundred 
other  cots,  each  wiUi  its  burden.  He  saw  the  attendants 
gliding  noiselessly  about.  He  lay  bock  upon  his  pillow 
^ain  to  liear  unconscious  mutterings  and  deep  groans,  and 
breathe  that  air  known  only  to  those  who  have  breathed  it, 
and  by  them  never  foi^tten.  It  seemed  as  if  it  could  not 
be  true. 

Vincent  remembered  always  with  the  greatest  gratitude 
the  attentions  of  a  kind  lady  upon  this  boat ;  and  through 
measures  taken  by  her,  he  found  his  wife  and  father  ready 
to  receive  him  on  landing  at  New  York.  They  soon  took 
him  to  Erie,  where  he  remained  till  the  1st  of  October,  re- 
turning then  to  the  scene  of  war.  He  found  his  regiment 
doing  picket  duty  on  the  Potomac,  near  the  mouth  of  Ab- 
tietam  Creek.  It  was  hit  regiment  now.  Ke  had  been 
chosen  and  commissioned  Colonel  during  his  absence. 

Both  commander  and  men  were  rejoiced  to  be  together 
once  more ;  though  sorrow  was  mingled  with  Vincent's  joy 
as  be  looked  upon  the  thinned  ranks  and  war-worn  flags. 
The  regiment  was  soon  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  re- 
cruits and  convalescents,  and  during  the  pleasant  October 
weeks  he  brought  it  up  to  its  old  standard  of  excellence. 
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The  11th  of  December  found  Vincent  aboat  to  take  his 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Before  the  battle  the 
men  of  his  raiment  beliered  that  he  'would  prove  a  good 
leader.  Afler  it  there  was  scarcely  any  position  to  which 
in  their  enthusiasm  they  would  not  hare  raised  him. 

He  did  not  become  actively  engt^d  till  the  13th.  Ly- 
ing upon  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  city,  he  saw  that 
he  had  a  task  before  him  that  would  require  all  his  courage 
and  all  bis  nerve.  His  men  were  losing  confidence  and 
relish  (or  fighting.  When  they  crossed  the  river  and  passed 
through  the  town,  out  upon  the  shelf  of  land  back  of  the 
city,  across  which  they  had  seen  all  day  such  desperate 
diarges  of  our  men  to  the  foot  of  the  semicircle  of  fortified 
hilb,  —  and  all  in  vain,  —  they  felt  that  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg  was  already  lost. 

It  was  now  that  Vincent  proved  himself.  A  member  of 
the  regiment,  in  writing  of  this  battle,  speaks  of  the  high  and 
chiTalrous  sense  of  duty  which  caused  their  Colo|iel  to  seem 
almost  reckless  in  the  example  he  set,  under  the  terrible  fire 
the  nev  troops  issuing  from  the  city  drew  from  the  enemy. 
Forming  under  this  fire,  the  regiment  advanced  just  before 
dark,  and  relieved  troops  in  our  front  line.  Here  it  re- 
mained for  twen^-four  hours.  In  the  mean  time  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  fell  to  Vincent.  During  ^e  night  he 
took  advantage  of  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  and  caused 
the  men  further  to  protect  themselves  with  earth  thrown  up 
by  bayonets  and  dippers.  On  Sunday  his  troops  sufTered 
less  than  troops  to  tiie  right  and  left,  but  it  was  a  long  day. 
No  attack  was  made,  and  there  could  be  no  communication 
with  the  rear,  for  they  were  so  near  the  enemy  that  it  was 
death  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

8oon  after  sunset  a  message  was  sent  out  from  the  city 
for  him  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  he  safely  could.  The  men 
were  immediately  cautioned  to  be  ready  to  rise  and  march 
to  the  rear.  All  knew  the  danger.  The  moon  was  shin- 
mg  hrighUy,  and  for  an  hour  it  seemed  that  it  would  be 
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impOBsible  to  retire  witiiout  loss  of  life.  But  vheo  the  or- 
der first  came  the  ^oung  commaQder  had  observed  a  few 
little  clouds  just  appearing  over  the  bills.  Soon  those  uesn 
him,  wondering  vh;  he  did  not  direct  the  moTement  to  be- 
gin, saw  his  ansioas  look  fastened  upon  one  of  these  clouds  ; 
and  as  by  inspuration  the  irhole  brigade  knev  what  he  was 
awaiting.  The  cloud  increased  in  size,  came  nearer,  grew 
blacker,  came  where  all  wished  it  to  come ;  and  when  at 
last  the  moon  withdrew  her  face,  for  once  unwelcome,  the 
relief  QaA  came  to  ever;  soldier's  mind  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  confidence  in  his  conunander._ 

The  brigade  fell  back  to  the  city  unot^erved,  remained 
in  the  streets  through  Monday,  and  by  Tuesday  had  re* 
crossed  the  mer  and  was  on  its  way  back  to  the  old  camp ; 
Vincent  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  brigade  for  that 
of  his  regiment. 

Many  officers  will  remember  Vincent's  quarters  near  Po- 
tomac Creek,  after  the  batUe  of  Fredericksburg.  He  lived 
in  the  most  homelike  of  tents ;  and,  though  he  was  not 
much  given  to  visiting  other  officers,  he  had  a  way  of  draw* 
ing  people  to  himself.  He  had  much  leisure,  as  the  men 
of  his  regiment  had  been  long  in  the  field,  and  it  required 
but  little  attention  to  keep  them  comf(Hlable  and  in  good 
drill  and  discipline,  and  his  officers  were  competent  and 
energetic.  Therefore  he  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  wel- 
come to  those  who  came. 

As  a  general  thing  hia  companions  were  older  than  him- 
self; for  though  Vincent  was  but  twenty-five  years  old,  he 
was  already  a  little  gray  and  quite  stout ;  and  Uiis,  with  his 
decifflve  countenance  and  confident  address,  made  him  seem 
the  compeer  of  men  of  forty.  Among  his  associates  were 
officers  of  the  highest  rank.  He  could  adapt  himself  to  all, 
—  could  talk  with  the  politician  on  questions  of  history, 
with  a  general  officer  on  military  evolutions,  or  with  a ' 
sporting  nuut  on  the  relative  merits  of  horses,  —  and  all 
respected  his  opinion. 
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The  quiet  life  of  this  winter  vas  a  taste  of  the  life  Vin- 
cent would  have  choseu.  He  was  a  soldier  from  a  sense  of 
datj',  not  from  mere  lore  of  the  profession,  although  he  ud- 
doubtedly  had  the  same  enjoyment  in  a  reconnoiBsance  or  a 
nttle  that  be  had  felt  in  earlier  life  on  a  deeivhunt.  But 
it  would  have  been  sweeter  to  him  to  sit  in  the  door  of  his 
Lome,  surrounded  bj  those  most  dear  to  him,  and  feeling 
himself  trusted  and  honored  by  the  citizens  of  his  county 
aiid  State,  than  to  view  from  a  general's  head-quarters 
whole  miles  of  tented  fields,  and  be  chief  of  all  the  thou- 
sands encamped  before  him.  He  was  ambitious  for  dis- 
tinction, and  in  any  walk  of  life  would  have  striven  for  the 
honors  men  pay  to  those  who  display  great  merit ;  but  to 
him  there  were  honors  as  real,  if  not  as  dazzling,  to  be 
[rained  in  peace  as  in  war.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate 
he  would  have  sought  his  laurels. 

An  extract  from  one  of  Vincent's  letters,  written  about 
this  time,  will  be  of  interest.  It  shows  his  decided  opinions, 
and  reminds  us  of  General  Grant's  instructions  to  Geoeral 
Sheridan  in  the  latter's  Valley  campaign,  far  later  in  the 
war. 

"We  must  figfat  them  more  viodictiTely,  or  we  shall  be  foiled  at 
every  step.  We  mnst  desoUte  the  country  as  we  pass  through  it, 
and  Dot  leave  the  trace  of  a  doobtfal  friend  or  foe  behiad  na  t 
make  them  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest,  terribly  in  eameat; 
that  to  break  this  band  tu  twain  u  monstrous  and  imposuble ;  that 
the  life  of  eveij  man,  yea,  of  every  neak  woman  or  helpless  child 
in  the  entire  South,  is  of  no  value  whatever  compared  with  the 
integri^  of  the  Union." 

For  five  or  six  weeks  Vincent  was  president  of  a  general 
court-martial,  and  later  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  he  de- 
clined, partly  because  he  did  not  consider  the  position  equal 
to  that  of  the  command  of  a  regiment,  partly  because  he 
could  not  abandon  his  men,  for  whom  he  felt  a  &therly  in- 
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terest,  coming  as  he  did  from  the  same  neighborhood  vith 
them  all,  and  believing  himself  to  be  reepoiisible  to  their 
relatives  for  their  welfare ;  and  above  all,  because  he  pre- 
ferred to  serve  with  troops.  "  I  enlisted  to  fight,"  he  laagh- 
ingly  said,  when  friends  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the 
staff  position. 

In  April,  the  troops  broke  camp  for  the  Chancellorsville 
campaign.  Vincent  was  in  command  of  his  regiment  dui> 
ing  the  ten  days,  but  was  not  actively  engaged,  losing  in 
all  but  three  or  four  men.  After  its  defeat,  the  army  re- 
turned to  its  old  camp.  The  commander  of  the  brigade 
was  at  this  time  mustered  out  of  service,  and  the  command 
fell  to  Tinceat,  —  a  change  acceptable  to  officers  and  men. 
In  another  month  the  army  commenced  that  long  and 
weaiy  march  that  was  to  end  with  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

On  this  march  Vincent  rendered  signal  service.  By  the 
19th  of  June  the  Fiilh  Corps  had  reached  Aldie.  But  lit^ 
tie  was  known  of  the  movements  of  the  Rebels,  and  it  was 
important  to  learn  whether  their  mun  army  was  still  behind 
the  Blue  Bidge.  To  ascertain  this,  General  Fleasaaton, 
commanding  the  cavalry  corps,  was  dh-ected  to  ei^age  their 
cavalry,  known  to  be  between  Aldie  and  Ashby's  Gap.  This 
general  requested  that  infantry  might  be  sent  to  assist  him, 
and  General  Meade,  then  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps,  gave 
him  his  First  Division.  The  troop  marched  at  three  o'clock 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  reaching  Middlebui^h  soon  after 
daybreak.  Two  of  the  infantry  brigades  were  left  in  tliis 
town,  while  the  third,  Vincent's,  went  on  with  Pleasaoton. 

The  enemy  was  found  a  little  way  beyond  the  town,  mostly 
dismounted  and  partially  intrenched.  An  action  immedi- 
ately ensued.  In  it  Vincent  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  generalship,  since,  after  the  first  command,  which  was 
merely  to  attack  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  till 
the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle,  he  was  free  to  do  what  he 
thought  best.  That  the  decisive  moment  came  so  soon,  was 
due  to  him.    Half  an  hour  after  he  was  ordered  to  begin, 
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the  enemy's  right  vas  running,  &nd  Vincent  had  captured 
one  of  six  guns  that  were  opposite  to  him. 

This  section  of  Virginia  is  remarkahle  for  high  stone 
walls,  which  divide  the  land  into  squares  almost  as  regular 
ts  those  of  a  chess-board ;  and  though  tlie  country  is  rather 
open,  there  are  woods  enough  for  the  dark  squares.  The 
enemy  made  good  use  of  these  woods  and  walls,  and  so  did 
Vincent.  He  bad  attacked  in  front  with  a  crowded  line  of 
skirmisherB,  supported  by  two  regiments,  while  to  his  own 
old  regiment,  the  Eighty-third,  he  had  assigned  tlie  part  of 
knight  in  the  game  of  chess.  It  had  crept  behind  walls 
and  crawled  through  woods  till  suddenly  it  appeared  to  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  forcing  them  to  retreat.  The  cav- 
alry on  the  right  were  also  euccessful,  and  a  running  fight 
was  kept  up  for  hours.  The  cavalry,  of  course,  did  most 
of  the  work  iu  the  exciting  chase ;  but  half  a  dozen  times, 
when  the  Rebels  made  a  stand,  the  infantry  came  up  in  time 
to  lend  their  aid  in  deciding  a  contest  otherwise  equal.  The 
enemy  was  driven  through  Ashby's  Gap.  Vincent  baited 
near  Upperrille,  and  the  next  day.retumed  to  the  camp  of 
the  fifth  Corps. 

He  there  received  the  thanks  and  commendations  of  Gen- 
eral Heade ;  and,  what  was  more  gratifying,  knew  tliat  those 
who  had  fought  under  him  felt  that  they  bad  been  superbly 
bandied.  The  Blakely  gun  captured  was  a  novelty,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

From  Aldie  Vincent  marched  bis  brigade  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gettysburg  with  the  same  promptness  and  in 
the  same  good  order  that'ever  characterized  its  movements. 
One  incident,  however,  deserves  mention.  Grossing  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  Vincent's  excitement  grew  intense ;  and 
riding  up  and  down  the  column,  he  inspired  the  men  with 
the  same  enthusiasm.  Especially  did  he  exhort  the  men  of 
the  Pennsylvania  regiment  to  remember  that  tliey  were  to 
figit  on  their  own  soil. 
The  battle  of  Gettysburg  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July, 
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about  a  third  of  our  army  attacking  Hie  enemy,  who  vere 
in  strong  force  some  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town.  We 
were  beaten,  and,  being  forced  back  through  the  village, 
occupied,  late  in  tbe  afternoon,  a  crest  or  ridge  of  hills, 
which  was  to  be,  during  the  next  two  days,  the  scene  of  the 
most  terrific  battle  of  the  war.  The  enemy  ne^ectod  to 
follow  up  their  advantage  ;  and  when  the  hot  July  sun  of 
the  2d  arose,  he  looked  down  upon  the  backs  of  three  ad- 
ditional columns  of  our  troops,  already  arriving  and  deploy- 
ing to  take  their  part  in  holding  the  strong  position  that 
had  been  chosen  for  a  defensive  battle.  Farther  across  a 
valley  and  beyond  the  town,  he  saw  the  faces  of  equal  aum.- 
bers  of  foemen  hurrying  forward  and  marelialling  for  attack. 
Two  hundred  Uiousuid  confident  men  were  preparing  for 
deadly  conflict. 

Vincent  bad  marched  twenty-five  miles  on  the  Ist,  halt- 
ing only  at  midnight  to  catch  an  hour's  sleep  in  the  street 
of  a  ueighboriug  village.  Daybreak  found  him  deploying 
hb  brigade  some  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  crest  which  was 
to  be  the  line  of  defence.  Later  in  the  morning  the  whole 
corps  was  massed  on  the  left  of  the  Baltimore  Turnpike,  a 
mile  in  rear  of  Cemetery  Hill, — our  most  advanced  position. 
An  occasional  picket  shot  could  be  beard,  and  now  and 
then  the  report  of  cannon.  Both  sides  were  resting  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day.  Gradually  the  artilleiy 
firing  became  more  general.  To  a  careless  observer  it 
would  seem  that  the  guns  woke  up  and  went  to  work  like 
mortals,  an  industrious  artilleryman  beginning  early,  just 
as  a  thrifty  shopkeeper  takes  down  his  shutters  in  advance 
of  his  less  e^er  neighbors.  Two  or  three  hoiirs  later  there 
was  activity  everywhere.  By  two  o'clock  the  battle  had 
begun.  Towards  the  left  there  were  volleys  of  musketry, 
and  the  quick  and  sharp  bang,  bang,  hang  of  the  light  guns. 

But  those  in  reserve  were  troubling  themselves  very  little 
about  the  troai.  Hundreds  of  little  fires  were  blazing,  at 
which  men  were  boiling  coflfee  and  frying  pork,  while  thou- 
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sands  of  Boldiers  vere  sleeping  Boundly.  Vinceat  sat  all 
the  morning  talking  vitb  groups  of  officers,  who  assembled, 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  tree  before  which  was  planted 
the  flag  that  designated  his  head-quarters.  There  was  the 
same  attraction  there  that  there  had  been  in  regularly  or- 
ganized camps, — the  same  kind  and  courteous  greeting 
awaited  officers  as  they  approached, — the  same  enthusiasm 
and  honest  conviction  of  iiltimate  success  reaesured  the 
confident  and  strengthened  the  wavering ;  and  there  was 
the  same  easy  and  careless  conversation  among  the  fearless 
and  reckless.  Vincent  was  the  same  everywhere.  But  he 
felt  that  the  2d  of  July  was  to  be  a  great  day,  and,  as  he 
lay  sb^tched  out  under  the  tree,  he  said  it  would  bring 
him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general. 

Soon  alter  three  o'clock  this  quiet  scene  ends.  Fifteen 
minates  later  the  temporary  camp  is  deserted.  The  divis- 
ion is  hurrying  to  the  left  almost  on  a  run,  to  the  support 
of  General  Sickles,  who,  with  the  Third  Corps,  is  fighting 
desperately,  &r  in  advance  of  the  crest  designated  as  the 
line  of  defence.  Two  brigades  were  sent  out  by  the  right 
of  Little  Bound  Top,  directly  to  the  support  of  Sickles, 
while  Vincent  was  sent  with  bis  brigade  to  grasp  Little 
Bound  Top,  and  to  hold  the  goi^  between  that  hUl  and  Big 
Bound  Top,  it  being  feared  that  the  enemy,  turning  Sickles's 
left,  would  pass  through,  and  then  sweep  down  in  rear  of 
our  line  along  Uie  crest.  Vincent  saw  at  a  glance  tlie  fear- 
ful and  responsible  duty  intrusted  to  him.  His  brigade 
must  hold  out  to  the  last  man ;  and  he  so  made  his  dispo- 
sitions that  till  the  last  man  was  gone  the  enemy  could  not 
sweep  through. 

Upon  a  bold  spur  which  ran  out  to  the  front  and  left  of 
the  hill, —  and  which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Vincent's 
Spur, —  he  posted  two  of  his  own  regiments,  and  a  third, 
which  was  fbr  the  time  added  to  his  command,  his  right 
connecting  with  a  battery  of  artillery  near  the  top  of  the 
bill.    The  wall  of  loose  stones  these  men  begau  hastily  to 
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build  Btill  stands  ae  evidence  that  the  position  was  well 
chosen.  The  enemy  must  cross  a  wide  vallej  lull  fifty  feet 
below,  and,  excepting  toward  the  right  of  the  line,  the  as- 
cent was  fearfully  steep.  On  the  left  of  these  troops  thus 
posted,  and  deep  down  in  the  gap  between  the  two  Bound 
Tops,  there  is  a  growth  of  heavy  standing  timber,  open 
and  full  of  the  boulders  that  abound  in  that  region.  Vin- 
cent had  not  men  enough  to  stretch  across  and  occupy 
the  side  of  the  opposite  htll.  He  therefore  threw  back  a 
fourth  regiment  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  other  three, 
the  fire  of  which  would  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank,  should 
they  attempt  to  pass  around  him  ;  while  the  fifth  regiment 
he  placed  in  reserve,  ready  to  charge  down  into  the  gorge 
should  the  enemy  be  struggling  through  the  trees  and 
boulders  there,  or  te  rush,  should  that  part  of  the  line 
which  seemed  the  weakest  be  hard  pressed. 

While  these  troops  are  thus  preparing,  a  fierce  battle 
rages  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  and  front.  Two  bri- 
gades of  their  own  division  and  another  division  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  are  struggling  to  hold  a  little  mound  at  the  left 
of  Sickles's  advanced  position.  But  the  enemy  have  deter- 
mined to  throw  their  whole  foroe  upon  the  right  of  our  army 
this  day;  and  just  as  Vincent's  brigade  is  formed,  troops 
hitherto  uneng^ed  sweep  round  the  little  mound,  and 
now  a  whole  division  is  crossing  the  valley  in  three  columns 
of  regiments,  and  directing  its  march  upon  Little  Bound 
Top. 

As  they  come  through  the  swampy  hollow,  the  battery  on 
the  hill  opens,  but  onward  they  come  with  a  boldness 
scarcely  surpassed  in  history,  excepting  by  that  displayed 
by  these  same  Rebels  in  their  attack  the  next  day  upon 
Cemetery  Hill.  They  charge  up  the  hill.  Vincent  has 
dismotmted  from  his  horse,  and  climbing  a  huge  boulder  he 
stands  out  alone  ten  feet  above  his  men,  where  his  eagle  eye 
can  watoh  the  conduct  of  all  and  scan  every  movement  of 
the  enemy.    In  tones  as  loud  and  clear  as  ever  uttered  by 
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man  he  calb  out  not  to  yield  an  inch.  But  this  is  his  last 
command.  As  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  reeled  and  stag- 
gered down  the  hill  under  the  deliberate  plunging  fire  they 
met,  Vincent  was  mortally  wounded.  Standing  upon  his 
lofty  pedestal,  he  had  been  a  mark  for  Rebel  riflemen,  who, 
not  engaged  in  the  chai^,  could  coolly  fire  far  above  the 
heads  of  their  own  men.  By  one  of  these  sharpshooters  he 
b  supposed  to  hare  been  shot. 

Before  following  him  in  his  pain  and  discomfiture,  as  he 
was  borne  &om  the  field,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  brigade  whose  success  that  afternoon  was  bo  much 
owing  to  what  he  had  done,  —  to  tetl  bow  ^ain  and  again 
the  enemy  attacked  the  right,  and  then  the  centre,  and 
how  at  last,  finding  the  extreme  left,  numbers  of  them 
passed  round  the  spur,  and  then,  by  the  flank,  up  the  gap 
among  the  trees  and  boulders,  and  how  then  facing  to  the 
front  they  charged  again ;  of  the  conflict  there,  ending  by 
a  counter  chai^  of  the  re^ment  that  had  been  placed  in 
reserve,  led  by  an  officer  equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  professor  of  a  New  England  University, —  Colonel 
Chamherlaia,  of  the  Twentieth  Maine.  But  this  must  be 
left  to  others. 

Vincent  was  taken  to  a  farm-house  two  miles  to  the  rear. 
It  was  found  that  a  ball  had  fractured  his  left  thigh-bone 
and  passed  up  into  the  intestines.  He  was  soon  told  that 
he  could  not  recover.  His  only  wish  then  was  to  have  life 
and  strength  long  enough  to  reach  his  home,  that  he  might 
die  there.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  he  was  visited  by 
General  Meade's  chief  of  stafi*,  who  had  been  his  early  bri- 
gade commander  and  an  intimate  friend.  The  General 
brought  authority  to  place  an  officer,  men,  and  horses  at 
the  disposal  of  the  woimded  man,  and  also  the  information 
that  notice  of  Vincent's  appointment  as  Brigadier-General 
was  hourly  expected  by  telegraph. 

The  interview  was  a  sad  one.  Vincent  could  scarcely 
hope  for  the  eight  days  the  surgeons  promised ;  and  as  the 
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friend  huDg  orer  the  cot,  they  txitb  felt  that  it  was  a  couch 
of  death.  Vincent  talked  c&hnl;  of  death,  of  his  wife,  his 
unborn  child,  bis  parents  and  hrother  and  sister,  of  the  var, 
and  of  his  country.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  die,  to  be  cut 
ofT  BO  early,  just  as  he  was  winning  honors  that  would  give 
so  much  pleasure  to  others ;  it  was  hard  to  give  up  wife 
and  kindred  and  friends ;  and  it  was  terrible  to  linger  there 
alone  in  that  wretched  hovel  with  no  dear  faces  about  him. 
And  yet  he  sud  he  feared  not  death  for  himself.  He  had 
long  been  a  professed  follower  of  Christ,  and  felt  prepared 
for  future  life.  But  on  account  of  others,  deatii  came  most 
unwelcome.  The  lires  of  his  wife  and  child  had  been  at 
stake,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  that  hard-fought  battle.  After 
a  short  hour  the  staff  officer  bade  him  the  last  good  by,  tak- 
ing kind  and  loving  messages  to  those  at  home. 

Vincent  had  still  hope  that  his  father  and  wife  would 
reach  him,  and  thus  was  saved  from  that  living  death  that 
he  otherwise  would  have  suffered  while  consciousness  re< 
mained.  The  appointment  of  Brigadier-General  was  sent 
to  him  the  day  after  he  received  his  wound ;  hut  the  officer 
to  whom  it  was  directed  having  been  also  wounded,  it  did 
not  reach  him  before  death. 

Every  kindness  was  rendered  the  dying  man  by  sui^eon 
and  officers,  so  far  as  was  possible  at  such  a  time ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  was  still  severer  fighting  on 
the  3d,  and  that  by  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  July  both 
armies  were  miles  away  irora.  Gettysburg. 

Before  his  own  gallant  reg^ent  marched  away,  however, 
the  men  gathered  in  great  numbere  that  they  might  obtain 
a  last  glimpse  of  their  beloved  loader.  The  clothes  which, 
dyed  in  his  blood,  had  been  cut  Irom  his  wounded  form, 
were  eagerly  seized  by  these  devoted  men.  They  cut  the 
cloth  into  litUe  strips,  each  man  taking  a  piece  to  be  for- 
ever a  memorial  and  a  saddest  relic  of  the  great  Bebellion. 

On  the  4th  Vincent  fell  into  a  drowsy  state,  from  which 
he  awoke  only  at  long  intervals.     While  asleep  his  face 
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wore  a  troubled  expressioii,  as  if  be  suffered,  but  wbeu 
Awake  he  uttered  no  complaint.  Finally,  on  the  Ttb  he 
breatbed  his  last.  Tbe  body  vas  taken  to  Erie,  and  there 
buried  -with  militaiy  honors. 

A  little  girl  was  bom  to  Vincent  two  months  after  his 
death.  The  cliild  littered  a  year,  and  then  left  her  mother, 
to  mingle  her  duBt  witii  that  of  the  hero  of  Little  Bound 
Top. 
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1860. 

EDWARD  GAEDNER  ABBOTT. 

Captun  Sd  Man.  ToU.  (Infiuitiy),  M&7  34,  1861 ;  killed  tX  Cedar 
MoQDtaiD,  Va^  Augut  9, 1B6S. 

EDWABD  GARDNER  ABBOTT,  eldest  son  of  Hon. 
Josiah  Gardner  and  Caroline  (LiTermore)  Abbott, 
vas  bom  at  Lowell,  Massachueetts,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  and  vae  the  eighth  in  descent  from  George  Ab- 
bott, who,  forced  hj  reli^ous  scruples  and  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1643, 
and  settled  in  Andover,  Uassachusette.  Edward's  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  St.  Loe  Livermore,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Judge  Lirermore 
was  several  times  a  member  of  Congress  firom  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  livermore.  King's 
Attorney  in  New  Hampshire  before  (he  BeTolution,  and 
afterwards  first  United  States  Senator  &om  that  State. 

As  a  boy  Edward  was  active,  sprightly,  and  high-spirited, 
of  quick  intellect,  full  of  playfulness  and  life,  and  early 
manifested  a  more  than  usual  fondne^  for  all  muscular 
sports  and  exercises.  "  His  activity,"  says  one  who  knew 
him  &om  infancy  to  manhood,  "  suggested  the  idea  of  per^ 
petual  motion,  and  wa«  the  occasion  to  him  of  frequent 
bruises  and  broken  limbs."  With  this  exuberant  vivacity 
and  this  passion  for  muscular  superiority,  there  was  united 
a  great  love  of  reading,  especially  works  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature and  biography,  which  was  fostered  and  gratified  by 
the  large  miscellaneous  library  of  his  father.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  had  read  throi^h  all  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  besides  the  standard  juvenile  romances. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Lowell  High  School,  and 
the  principal,  C.  G.  Chase,  Esq.,  thus  writes  concerning 
him:  — 
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"  He  left  his  mai^  upon  mjr  miod.  He  waa  a  boy  of  great  iode- 
peodeoce  of  chanicter,  of  generous  and  bonorable  impulsefl,  and  of 
a  high  and  chivalrous  sense  of  honor.  He  was  naturally  impnluve, 
and  fonder  of  being  a  leader  than  of  being  led,  yet  he  possessed  so 
much  DatiTe  manlioeea  and  so  nice  a  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  true 
gentlemaa,  that  his  name  holds  an  enviable  place  npon  the  records 
of  oar  school  He  was  a  diligent  as  well  as  a  very  ambitious 
scholar.     He  entered  Harvard  College  without  condition  in  ISSC." 

One  of  Abbott's  schoolmates,  J.  Dsvis,  I^-,  writes :  — 
"  Aa  a  boy  he  was  always  gentlemanly,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a 
mean  act  ever  attributed  to  him  by  bis  schoolmates.  While  fitting 
for  college  he  was  veiy  ambitious  to  stand  well  in  his  class. .... 
I  remember  an  inddent  illustrating  his  fortitude  under  physical  suf- 
fering. We  had  in  our  school-bouse  yard  a  tree  with  a  limb  broken 
off  near  its  body,  on  which  we  used  to  swing  by  the  arms  and  take 
dying  leaps.  Abbott  soon  excelled  in  this.  One  day  he  unluckily 
fell  and  broke  his  arm.  It  seemed  but  a  day  or  two  before  be  was 
back  again  at  school,  looking  a  little  pale  and  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  yet  c^teeriiil  as  ever,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more,  with  his  arm 
•till  in  the  aUng,  be  was  back  upon  tbe  old  limb  again,  showing 
what  could  be  done  with  one  hand.  The  arm  was  afterwards  frao- 
tared  ft  second  time,  yet  not  in  the  same  manner." 

Besides  these  two  instances,  he  broke  bis  arm  ag^, 
making  three  firactures  within  the  same  six  months.  These 
childish  mishaps  developed  a  contempt  for  danger,  and  a 
personal  courage  which  amounted  almost  to  rashness. 
This  was  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
just  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  parents  had 
gone  to  the  searshore  for  a  few  days,  leaving  Edward,  hia 
sister,  and  one  of  his  younger  brothers  in  cbai^  of  the 
house.  It  being  warm  summer  weather,  Edward  slept  on 
a  lounge  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  carried  up  with 
faim  every  night  in  a  small  basket  the  silver-ware  in  daily 
lue.  ITiis  basket  he  placed  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of 
the  lomtge.  A  burglar,  aware  probably  of  the  absence 
(^  Edw&rd'e  parents,  entered  the  lover  part  of  the  house 
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through  a  window  which  he  mana^eil  to  raise.  After  ran- 
sacking THriona  oilier  rooms,  he  entered  the  one  where  Ed- 
ward was  sleeping,  and  took  the  basket  of  plate  and  also 
Edward's  watch,  which  was  suspended  from  a  chair.  With 
tliese  he  went  into  the  lower  part  of  the  house  again.  In 
his  movements  the  thief  dislodged  some  small  article  from 
file  place  where  it  rested,  and  the  slight  noise  caused  b;- 
its  falling  upon  the  floor  was  sufficient  to  wake  Edward. 
He  immediately  missed  the  basket  of  plate;  and,  getting 
up,  proceeded,  without  putting  on  anj  clothing,  down 
stairs,  where  he  found  the  robber  engaged,  by  the  light  of 
a  small  lamp,  in  examining  the  pockets  of  some  clothes 
which  he  had  brought  together  from  various  closets  for 
tiiis  purpose.  The  burglar  saw  the  boy  at  tlie  same  in- 
stant, and,  seizing  the  basket  of  plate,  jumped  through  the 
window,  which  he  had  left  open  to  &cilitate  his  escape. 
Without  B  moment's  hesitaticai,  Edward  sprang  after  him, 
and  seizing  him  before  he  had  gone  more  dian  a  few  steps 
from  the  house,  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  The  boy  was  un- 
usually strong  and  actiTe  for  his  f^,  and  unencumbered  by 
clothing,  and  dung  to  the  jnan  with  resolute  determina- 
tion, shouting  all  the  while  for  help.  The  latter  was  more 
anxious  to  flee  than  to  engage  iu  a  oontest  wi&  the  boy, 
and  finally  managed  to  break  away  from  him  and  escape, 
but  without  taking  with  him  any  of  his  plimder,  which  iu 
the  stm^le  was  scattered  all  over  the  lawn. 

In  college  Abbott  took  a  very  active  interest  iu  boating, 
uid  in  his  Junior  year  became  a  member  of  the  UniTersity 
crew.  In  this  and  the  following  year  he  rowed  in  seven 
different  races,  being  victorious  in  all  but  one.  The  training 
to  which  the  crew  subjected  themselves  during  both  of  these 
■easons  was  very  severe.  The  abstinence  from  wine,  spirits, 
tobacco,  soda-water,  tea,  coffee,  and  almost  from  water  it- 
•elf,  the  Spartan  diet,  the  return  to  childhood's  bedtime, 
the  long  walks,  the  two-mile  runs  for  ^  improvement  of  the 
wind,"  the  daily  poll  <tf  ox  nules  on  the  (diaries,  under  the 
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merciless  critidsm  of  the  bow  oar  (Hurard  racing  crews 
carry  ao  cocksTain},  are  trials  and  tortures  for  the  impatient 
spirits  of  youth  from  which  most  Btodents  ahrink,  especially 
in  the  midBammer  of  the  Senior  year,  when  the  pleasures 
of  Class  Day  and  the  festiTities  accompanying  the  close  of 
tbe  College  course  hold  out  such  strong  temptations  for 
sel^indiilgence. 

No  one  underwent  this  severe  training  with  more  cheer- 
fulness or  pursued  it  more  rigidly  than  Abbott.  There  was 
no  fear  that  he  would  surreptitiooaly  indulge  in  anything 
forbidden  by  the  rules  regulating  diet  and  regimen.  The 
only  thing  to  be  apprehended  in  his  case  was  that  he 
would  overdo  and  "train"  too  much.  He  never  spared 
himself,  but  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work.  His  ex- 
ample did  much  to  infuse  the  same  spirit  into  the  others, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their  victories.  A 
majority  of  the  University  crew,  in  both  these  years,  were 
subaequendy  in  the  tFnion  anny,  and  to  Henry  W.  Camp 
and  Edward  Abbott,  who  occupied  corresponding  positions 
in  the  Tale  and  Harvard  boats  in  the  College  B«gatta  in 
1859,  was  reserved  the  glory  of  dying  for  their  country. 

Notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  boating  and  muscular 
exercise,  Abbott  was  a  diligent  student  and  held  a  good 
rank  as  a  scholar,  standmg  one  year  in  the  first  quarter  of 
his  Class.  His  early  love  of  reading  he  still  retained,  and 
few  had  BO  good  a  knowledge  of  general  literature.  He  - 
was  fond  of  argument  and  extremely  tenacious  of  his  opin- 
ions. In  foct,  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, and  one  concerning  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  too  strongly,  was  the  pereistoncy  with  which  he 
adhered  to  every  opinion  or  undertaking  which  he  had 
embraced  or  begun. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  lav 
in  the  office  of  Samuel  A.  Brown,  Esq.  Some  idea  of  the 
energy  and  ardor  with  which  he  entered  on  Uie  new  pui^ 
suit  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Brown :  — 
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"  Edward  entered  m;  office  in  Lowell  as  a  etndeat  at  law  in  tlis 
month  of  August,  1860.  He  waa  then  about  twen^  years  of  age. 
I  bad  known  him  from  infancy,  but  bad  never  teen  enough  of  him 
to  enable  me  to  form  a  veiy  de<aded  oinnion  of  his  abOidea.  While 
he  was  in  my  office  he  deroted  himself  with  the  greatest  industry  to 
the  task  of  mastering  what  he  inlanded  should  be  his  future  profes- 
sion. He  secluded  himself  very  much  from  aodaty,  and  applied 
himself  to  hard  and  laborious  study.  From  my  present  recollection, 
he  was  in  the  office  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  on  an  average. 
He  was  determined  to  excel  in  his  profession ;  and  the  asaduity 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  books  was  sure  evidence  that 
he  would  have  succeeded.  No  medium  or  average  position  at  tbe 
bar  would  have  satisfied  him.  He  had  fixed  his  eye  on  the  topmost 
round  in  the  ladder  of  profes^onal  eminence,  and  was  determined  to 
reach  it.  He  was  self-reliant,  had  indnatry,  perseverance,  energy, 
and  patience.  He  knew  no  such  word  as  /ail  in  anything  he  un- 
dertook. His  judgment  was  very  mature  fbr  a  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  unravel- 
ling intricate  questions  of  law,  and  applying  prindples  to  cases.  I 
considered  him  a  very  good  lawyer  when  be  had  been  in  my  office 
six  months." 

But  from  these  quiet  pursuits  he  was  aroused  by  the  call 
to  arms.  Even  before  graduation  he  had  expressed  to  a 
classmate  and  intimate  friend  from  Mississippi,  who  subse- 
quently became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  service,  his 
intention,  in  case  hostilities  should  ever  break  ont  between 
North  and  South,  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Rebellion  was  formally  begun,  this  resolve  was  put 
into  immediate  execution.  He  was  not  actuated  in  bo 
doing  by  any  distinctively  antisLavery  feeling  or  sentiment. 
His  father  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  which  had  supported  Mr.  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency  in  1860 ;  and  Edward,  though  not  old  enough 
to  vote,  entertained  the  same  political  convictiDns,  and 
had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 
Throwing  aside,  however,  all  partisan  feeling,  be  applied 
himself  with  such  energy  to  recruiting  a  company,  that 
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before  the  end  of  April  he  had  obt^ed  tlie  requisite  num- 
ber of  men.  This  company,  called,  after  his  father,  who 
coDtributed  lai^ly  to  its  equipment,  the  Abbott  QrayB,  was 
composed  of  excellent  material.  It  is  vortb  mentioning, 
that,  at  one  of  their  preliminary  meetings,  a  stranger  came 
in  slightly  intoxicated,  and  began  to  be  very  noisy  and  cre- 
ate quite  a  disturbance.  Abbott  ordered  him  to  be  put  out ; 
but  the  man  being  of  rough  and  powerful  aspect,  the  o&ers 
hung  back  and  hesitated  a  little.  Abbott  immediately  left 
the  platform  where  he  was  presiding,  came  down  to  the  of- 
fender, and  summarily  ejected  him.  The  confidence  of  hia 
men  was  gained  at  once.  They  saw  that  their  leader  would 
ask  them  to  do  nothing  that  he  did  not  dare  do  himself. 

This  company  was  mustered  into  service  for  three  years, 
and  assigned  to  the  Second  Massachusetts  Voluuteeni  (In- 
fantry). They  went  into  camp  at  Brook  Farm,  West  Box- 
bury,  on  Uay  lltb,  eight  days  after  the  President's  first 
call  for  three  years'  rolunteers.  This  company  being  the 
first  to  arrive,  Captain  Abbott  took  command  of  the  camp. 
A  brother  officer  vrritee,  that  "  at  that  early  day  Abbott  had 
bis  company  completely  in  hand.  He  was  accurate  and 
precise  in  all  his  orders  and  in  the  details  of  his  duties. 
His  company  then  was  dean,  neat,  orderly,  and  soldierly 
in  appearance." 

The  next  company  that  arrived,  coining,  perhaps,  &om 
too  indulgent  friends  at  home,  were  disposed  to  chafe  at 
the  rigorous  camp  restrictions  which  they  found  already 
established.  The  new-comers  had  also  some  disturbances 
among  themselves,  and  the  two  matters  combined  caused 
much  disorder  and  confusion  on  the  first  night.  Most 
coaunaoders,  with  no  more  experience  than  Abbott,  would 
have  temporized,  separated  the  two  companies  for  that 
ni^t,  and  remedied  the  matter  next  day  by  orders.  But 
Captain  Abbott  did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  He  strength- 
ened his  guard  and  gave  still  stricter  orders  to  the  sen- 
tinels.    He  put  some  of  the  more  turbulent  offenders  uu- 
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der  arrest ;  and,  not  conteDt  with  the  representatioDB  of  the 
captain  of  the  company  that  ihs  men  had  no  small  arms 
about  diem,  caused  a  thoroi^;h  inspection  to  be  made, 
tjiat  he  might  satisfy  himself  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
officer  from  whom  the  foregoing  account  was  derived  aays, 
"  This,  my  first  and  still  lasting  impression  of  him  was,  that 
he  was  a  firm,  unflinching,  thorough,  exact,  and  persistent 
man,  without  a  particle  of  comf^omise  in  his  nature,  when 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  right." 

Concerning  the  strictness  of  his  discipline  the  same  of- 
ficer says: — 

"  He  tolerated  no  departure,  not  even  of  a  hair's  breadth,  from  his 
exact  and  literal  orders,  on  the  part  of  tboM  under  him.  He  ex- 
pected the  same  treatment  from  hia  Buperiors,  and  he  always  (^>eyed 
in  that  Hpirit.  He  was  just  as  rigid  to  himaelf  in  aU  the  duties  he 
owed  to  his  command,  as  he  compelled  hia  oommaud  to  be  in  all 
their  duties  to  him,  and  that  was  to  the  very  extent  of  both  qurit 
and  letter.  I  can  say  with  absolute  certunty,  that,  during  my  oon- 
Btant  connection  with  him  for  fifteen  months,  he  never  neglected 
one  military  duty  or  act  that  he  owed  to  his  company  that  was 
possible  to  be  performed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  member  of  his  company  ever  neglected  a  militafy  duty 
without  being  punished  for  it" 

Abbott's  commission  as  Captain  was  dated  May  24, 1861 ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  volunteer  officers  of  that 
rank  in  the  United  States  sworn  into  the  national  servioe 
for  three  years.  Three  of  Abbott's  classmates,  B.  6.  Shaw, 
H.  S.  Russell,  and  C.  B.  Mudge,  were  lieutenants  in  tliis 
re^meut,  while  it  was  in  camp  at  Brook  Farm,  and  four 
more  were  subsequently  connected  with  it.  Of  the  eight, 
one  half  were  killed,  or  died  from  the  immediate  efiect  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

On  July  12, 1861,  the  re^ment  joined  the  command  of 
General  Patterson  at  Martinsburg,  but  was  soon  after  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  General  Banks.  In  October,  Captain  Ab- 
bott was  ordered  home  to  obtain  recruits.    While  here  the 
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news  from  Yirgiiiia  waa  such  as  to  indicate  an  impending 
battle,  in  which  it  was  probable  that  his  regiment  would  be 
engaged.  He  was  very  much  excited  at  the  thought  of 
bong  away  at  such  a  time.  He  chafed  so  much  and 
his  impatience  became  so  strong,  that  his  father,  fearing 
that  he  would  go  back  to  the  field  without  waiting  for 
orders,  ^°^  perhaps  thereby  involve  himself  in  difficulty, 
went  to  Major-General  Butler,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Boston,  and  obtained  from  him  a  military  order  com> 
manding  Captain  Abbott  to  return  to  the  field.  He 
went  back  taking  with  him  for^  recruits,  and  arrived 
in  Washington  just  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  in 
which,  however,  his  regiment  was  not  engt^ed.  The 
Twentieth,  with  which  his  brother  Henry  was  connected, 
safiered  severely  in  this  engagement ;  and  the  following 
letter  &om  Edward  to  his  father,  written  in  the  most  hur- 
ried manner  and  with  great  blots  and  splashes  of  ink,  ren- 
dering it  in  places  almost  illf^ble,  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner  the  warmth  of  his  bro&erly  love  uid  his  intense 
B  for  the  battle. 


"  WiaBiiroiov,  October  Si,  1861. 
"  We  arrived  here  last  night,  just  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving 
Boston.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  transportation  by  canal,  so  as  to 
join  my  regiment  to-morrow  nighL  The  men  behaved  excellently 
thicm^ioat  the  eodre  joomey,  and  gave  me  but  slight  trouble. .... 
I  am  fearfully  worried  about  Henry  and  the  Twentieth.  The  pa* 
peis  said  to-night  that  the  wounded  would  be  brought  in  by  the 
canal-boat,  and  for  the  last  half-hour  I  have  been  riding  in  a  hack 
YBJnly  endeavoring  to  find  whether  they  have  come  or  not  All 
think  that  Colraiel  Lee  has  been  taken  prisMier,  and  not  killed  ; 
snd  I  think  it  is  sa  But  I  am  so  nervous  1  What  if  anything 
should  have  happened  to  Henry !  The  thought  drives  me  almost 
enuy.  He  may  be  here  in  this  dty  and  I  not  looking  after  him. 
I  could  never  forgive  myself  if  he  were.  He  ought  not  to  have 
gone  to  the  war.  If  he  did  go,  he  should  have  gone  with  me. 
What  ii  the  matter  with  me  7  I  never  felt  so  nervous  before  in 
my  life.   It  is  too  bad  for  me  to  worry  you  about  it,  but  then  I  oan't 
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help  it.  If  anything  has  happened,  I  promise  joa  70D  shall  hear 
of  it  before  70a  get  thia  letter ;  but  nothing  can  have  ht^pened,  I 
beUeve.  I  never  knew  how  mach  I  loved  Henry  until  to-night. 
Flease  don't  show  this  letter  to  mamma  and  Carrie,  because  it  will 
worry  them  too  much.  I  ought  not  to  write  to  you,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  Give  my  love  to  mamma  and  Carrie  and  the  rest,  and  tell  them 
I  was  terribly  oat  of  eoita  when  I  went  away,  because  I  was  tSrtXA 
our  regiment  had  been  fighting  and  I  was  not  there.  I  ask  them 
to  ezcuBe  iL" 

Another  letter  of  Abbott's  to  a  friend,  nritten  May  8, 
1862,  exhibits  also  his  Intense  longii^  for  battle. 

"O,  we  have  hard  luck!  We  shall  never  see  a  fight.  Bat 
we  have  travelled  miles  upon  miles,  bivouacked,  passed  night  after 
night  sleepless,  been  cold,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  wet ;  and  yet  we  are 
condemped  to  ceaselesa  inactivity  fW  the  rest  of  Uie  summer,  and 
are  never  to  meet  the  foe." 

But  the  time  was  nearer  at  hand  than  the  young  soldier 
snpposed.  In  General  Banks's  retreat  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  May  24  and  25, 1862,  the  Second  Begiment  formed 
the  rearguard,  and  marched  in  good  order  Edzty-two  miles 
in  thirty-two  hours,  skinmshiug  with  the  enemy  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  Abbott  was  in  command  of  the  two  rear 
companies,  and  took  part  in  the  various  engagements  of  the 
two  days.  At  nightfall  of  the  first  day  the  regiment,  set- 
ting fire  to  the  abandoned  wagons,  left  Newtown,  followed 
closely  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Abbott's  company  had 
stopped  to  rest  and  had  taken  off  their  knapsacks,  w-hen,  by 
the  light  of  the  burning  wagons,  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
descried  at  some  distance  charging  down  upon  them,  the 
clattering  of  tlie  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  hard  road  making 
them  seem  much  nearer  than  they  really  were.  Abbott 
drew  up  his  company  in  line  by  the  side  of  the  road  down 
which  the  enemy  were  galloping,  and  made  his  men  bring 
their  pieces  to  the  "  aim."  All,  with  the  nervous  excite- 
ment natural  to  troops  for  the  first  time  in  action,  waited 
with  intense  eagerness  for  the  subsequent  conmumd.     But 
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Abbott,  seeing  that  the  enemy  vere  not  near  enough  yet, 
ordered  his  men  to  bring  their  pieces  back  to  the  "  ready." 
Again  they  brought  their  pieces  to  the  "  aim,"  and  again  were 
ordered  back  to  the  "  ready,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  third 
time,  and  when  the  enemy  were  directly  opposite  them,  that 
the  command  to  "  fire  "  was  given.  By  this  time  the  cool- 
ness of  the  Captain  had  infused  itself  into  the  men,  and  so 
simultaneous  was  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  that  it  seemed 
like  a  single  report.  It  was  effectual  in  checking  the  ad' 
Tanee  of  the  enemy ;  and  though  their  officers  could  be 
heard  endeavoring  to  urge  on  the  men,  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  another  attack.  At  Bartonsville,  some  miles  be- 
yond, diey  made  another  attack  and  were  again  repulsed 
by  the  companies  of  Captains  Abbott,  Cogswell,  and  Under- 
irood.  At  Kemstown  the  same  companies  repulsed  an 
attack  by  infantry.  At  Williamsport,  where  they  arrived 
about  nine,  p.  h.,  May  25th,  Captain  Abbott  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  five  companies,  to  hold  the  Yirgiiiia  bank  until  the 
vagoas  and  all  the  dShria  of  the  army  had  been  put  across 
the  river.  Although  they  met  no  enemy  here,  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  command  to  hold  his  position  and  repel  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  made  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
praise  by  officers  under  and  above  him  who  never  before  or 
afterwards  were  brought  in  contact  with  him. 

Concerning  this  retreat  Colonel  Cogswell,  who  was  then 
a  capt^n  with  Abbott,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  Captain  Abbott's  coinpany  and  my  own  were  deployed  as  akir- 
mishers,  and  moved  back  and  through  Newtown  under  some  little 
fire  of  artillety  and  cavalry,  which  we  had  juat  there  met.  I 
remember  perfectly  how  regularly  and  coolly  Captain  Abbott 
deployed  his  company,  insisting  even  at  that  time  upon  the  exact 
movementa  as  prescribed  by  the  tactics ;  and,  though  there  was 
some  Gcmsiderable  exdtement,  gave  his  orders  and  conducted  the 
movements    of  bia   skirmisfa  line  in  the  exact   phraseology   and 

according  to  the  exact  directions  of  the  book We  reached 

Winchester  about  two,  a.  u.     Captain  Abbott'a  company  was  skir- 
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misbing  in  retreat;  and  during  that  whole  night, — with  the  enemy 
pressing  thicker  and  taster  and  closer  upon  him,  having  to  retreat 
very  slowly  and  stubbornly  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  passage  of 
troops  and  wagons  (the  wagon  train  was  seven  miles  long),  —  and 
this,  too,  being  his  first  engagement,  an  important  trust  being  de- 
volved upon  him,  and  having  been  on  the  march  since  sunrise  of 
the  preceding  day, — no  one  would  have  known,  except  by  the  shots 
and  the  unseasonable  hours,  but  that  Captain  Abbott  and  his  com- 
pany were  on  drilL" 

In  the  batUe  of  Cedar  Mountain  (August  9,  1862), 
where  Abbott  fell,  his  company  had  been  deployed  to  act 
as  skirmishere  to  precede  the  regiment.  The  chaplain  of 
the  re^ment  said  that  he  ehould  never  forget  the  firm 
voice  of  Abbott,  as  he  said,  "  Fall  in,  men,"  and  the  alac- 
rity with  vhiob  they  responded.  The  company  kept  on 
before  the  regiment  un^  they  reached  an  opening  by  the 
side  of  an  orchard,  where  General  Gordon  first  made  a 
stand  and  planted  his  artillery.  They  tUterwards  vent 
forward  across  a  valley  and  up  a  steep  ascent  into  the 
woods  adjoining  the  wheat-field  where  General  Crawford's 
brigade  had  been  badly  cul^  up.  Abbotfs  company,  still 
acting  as  skinniBhers,  dashed  through  the  woods,  and  were 
immediately  engaged  in  a  most  animated  and  dangerous 
contest.  The  men  would  lie  down  and  get  behind  the 
wheat-stacks  and  advance  from  time  to  time,  firing  as  a 
good  opportunity  tempted  them,  or  as  their  captain  gave 
the  command,  but  mostly  in  obedience  to  commands.  Here 
it  was  that  both  captain  and  men  showed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Abbott,  though  requiring  his  men  to  lie  down  after 
firing  and  after  each  advance,  sought  no  shelter  for  him- 
self, but  was  always  on  his  feet,  a  coDGpicuous  mark  for  the 
enemy's  fire.  Now  he  ordered  his  men  to  rush  forward  with 
three  cheers  for  the  Second  Regiment, —  then  to  fire, — then 
to  lie  down ;  and  thus  he  passed  two  thirds  across  the  field. 
At  last  he  ordered  the  company  to  fall  back  slowly  and  in 
order.    This  was  done.    While  this  was  going  on  the  regi- 
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ment  had  formed  in  the  6eld  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but 
remaiaed  there  only  a  short  time,  again  seeking  the  shelter 
of  the  woods.  The  Lowell  company  fell  back  to  the  regi- 
ment. The  hardest  fight  seems  to  have  been  when  the 
regiment  reached  the  woods,  and  there  it  was  that  Abbott 
fell,  9bot  directly  through  the  neck.  One  of  his  company, 
a  man  named  Page,  seeing  him  fall,  went  to  him  and  asked, 
"  Captain,  are  you  wounded  ?  "  Abbott,  with  difiBculty,  re- 
plied, "Yes."  F^e  then  inquired,  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  yon  ?  "  But  Abbott  was  unable  to  reply,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  dead.  Page  said  he  could  have  Ifdn  down 
and  died  beside  him. 

At  the  time  of  graduation  and  when  he  entered  the 
army,  Abbott  was  a  model  of  manly  strength  and  beauty. 
He  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  lithe,  erect, 
and  straight.  There  was  an  elasticity  and  sprin^ness  in 
bis  gait,  as  he  walked,  that  indicated  a  superabundance  of 
physical  energy.  As  he  was  not  naturally  broad-chested, 
bat  of  rather  a  slender  make,  the  great  development  of  the 
muscles  of  his  aim  and  chest  resulting  from  his  protracted 
training  had  not  had  the  effect,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  of 
giving  an  appearance  of  clumsiness  to  the  upper  part  of  his 
body.  There  was  but  little  superfluous  flesh  about  him,  and 
be  combined  strength  and  activity  in  unusual  proportion. 

In  his  countenance  there  was  a  severe  gravity,  which 
gave  bim  the  appearance  of  being  older  than  he  really  was. 
Thougji  not  in  the  least  misanthropic,  he  seldom  laughed 
M-  smiled.  There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  manner, 
which,  while  it  inspired  respect,  forbade  any  undue  famili- 
arity, and  his  intimate  friends  were  comparatively  few.  He 
bad  a  high  idea  of  the  military  virtue  of  subordination,  and 
was  always  obedient  and  respectful  to  his  superiors  in  com- 
mand ;  but  this  deference  was  purely  of  a  soldierly  charac- 
ter. As  a  man,  he  felt  himself  the  equal  of  any  one. 

He  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  anythmg  done  indiffer- 
ently or  even  moderately  well,  but  always  mmed  at  per- 
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fection.  For  this  he  spared  himself  no  labor  or  pains.  It 
was  incomprehensible  to  some  hov  he  could  devote  himself 
with  Buch  enei^  and  become  so  completely  absorbed  in 
matters  not  of  the  highest  importance.  This  intense,  grave 
eamestness  with  which  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  every 
work  that  he  undertook  gained  for  him  among  some  of  bis 
companions  of  the  Harvard  crew  the  tobriquet  of  "  Crazy 
Abbott."  But  his  madness  was  that  which  inspires  heroic 
souls,  and  stimulates  them  to  great  actions. 

He  could  do  nothing  by  indirection,  but  proceeded  to 
everything  in  the  most  direct  and  straightforward  manner. 
He  was  bom  to  command  by  sheer  force  of  nature,  and  not 
by  any  arts  of  conciliation.  He  never  sought  popularity. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  an  ardent,  impetuous  nature,  of 
strong  likes  and  dislikes  ;  but  he  abhorred  deceit  of  every 
kind,  and  was  somewhat  fastidious  in  bis  tastes.  More- 
over, he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  and  self-relying 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  to  bis  father,  just  a  week 
before  his  death,  be  thus  concludes :  "  I  wish  to  tell  you 
how  deeply  affected  I  feel  by  your  kindness  in  this  and 
all  other  matters ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  with  Qod's 
help,  I  will  never  do  anything  to  cause  you  to  be  sorry 
fbr  it  or  ashamed  of  me."  These  words  indicate  the 
thorough  manliness  of  his  nature  and  show  his  principle 
of  action. 

The  testimony  of  Abbott's  superior  officers  is  full  and 
explicit  as  to  bis  excellent  soldierly  qualities.  General 
Gordon,  the  first  colonel  of  his  regiment,  says  :  — 

"  HiB  militaty  histoty  was  without  a  blemish,  from  his  first  manly 
interview  with  me  in  my  office  in  Boston  until  I  looked  upon  bia 
dead  body  upon  the  fatal  field  of  Cedar  Mountain.  Of  the  fourteen 
officers  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  out  of  this  single  la- 
ment in  this  action,  none  behaved  with  more  conspicuous  gallantry 

than  C^tain  Abbott He  died  as  a  true  soldier  should,  with 

his  armor  upon  him.    I  saw  him  when  he  felL    I  was  proud  that  I 
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iaA  dwe  somelluiig  (o  educate  him  to  the  profession  be  so  macli,  bo 
pecoUu-lj  adorned." 

Geneial  Andrews,  the  successor  of  General  Gordon  ia 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  says  that 

"  Wa  vcaee  in  giving  his  commands  to  hiH  men  ia  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  w&B  as  cheerfiil  and  cakn  as  if  on  parade.  From  the  com- 
DMDCeroent  of  his  connectioD  with  the  re^ment,  be  ever  showed 
bimaelf  prompt,  efficient,  and  remarkably  fitithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  dnty.  Eis  company  was  diatingoished  fbr  its  neat,  soldierly 
appeanuce,  and  was  in  every  respect  fully  equal  to  any  that  I  have 
eeea  in  the  volonteer  semce" 

Colonel  Bussell,  then  a  captain  in  the  same  regiment, 
says, "  that  in  drill,  discipline,  neat  and  soldierly  appearance, 
and  in  etprit  de  corps,  Abbott's  company  was  the  best  in  the 
nsgiioent."  Hiw  men,  too,  in  their  turn,  respected  and  were 
proud  of  him ;  and  when  they  saw  that  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline  was  not  merely  arbitrary,  but  aimed  to  make 
them  a  model  company,  and  that  he  was  ri^dly  consclen- 
tioos  towards  them,  —  when  they  knew  that  his  whole  pay 
iind  more  too  was  spent  for  their  benefit, —  and  when  they 
witnessed  his  coolness  and  bravery  ia  action,  —  then  re- 
spect and  admiration  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling;  and 
had  he  survived  the  battle  of  Cediu*  Mountain,  there  is 
nothing  that  they  would  not  have  suffered  or  dared  for 

For  tlie  profession  of  arms  Abbott  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted ;  and  had  he  escaped  the  bullets  of  the  foe,  would 
have  adiieved  high  military  distinction.  As  one  of  his 
friends  wrote  of  him,  "  He  was  a  bom  commander,  cool, 
intrepid,  self-reUant,  indomitable,  and  took  to  the  leader- 
ship of  a&irs  as  naturally  as  an  eagle  takes  to  the  air." 
He  had  a  physical  frame  inured  to  hardship,  with  a  course 
equal  to  ^le  leadership  of  a  forlorn  hope,  a  resolute  will, 
and  a  tireless  tenacity.  Few  have  fallen  in  the  war  of 
greater  promise.     But  his  "  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green." 
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It  was  lesB  tii&n  thirteen  monthB  firom  tbe  time  Aat  the 
regiment  left  Brook  Farm  to  his  death.  Excepting  tbe 
skirmishes  in  Banks's  retreat,  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain 
vas  the  second  in  which  he  vas  engaged ;  and  at  the  time 
of  bis  death  he  vas  not  yet  twentj-two. 

"  He  onlj  lived  bat  til]  he  wa<  k  nun ; 
The  which  ng  Booncr  had  Iiii  pmren  oonfiimed. 
In  the  muhrinking  itttkni  irtien  he  fong-bt. 
Bat  tike  ft  man  be  died." 

Two  days  after  tlie  battle  Abbott* s  body  was  recovered ; 
and  his  face,  even  in  death,  vore  a  rangnlarly  placid  expres- 
sion. At  the  request  of  many  citizens  and  firiends  in  Lowell, 
his  parents,  who  before  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  war  bad  re- 
moved to  Boston,  waived  their  preference  for  Mount  Aubum 
as  tbe  place  of  bis  interment,  and  it  took  place  at  Lowell. 
The  same  baud  that  sprinkled  tbe  waters  of  baptism  upon 
bis  iu&nt  face  committed  bis  body  to  the  earth.  A  monu- 
ment, inscribed  with  bis  name  and  a  brief  record  of  his 
services,  and  bearing  also  tbe  names  of  tbe  soldiers  of  his 
company  firom  Lowell  who  fell  with  him,  marks  his  last 
resting-place.  By  his  side  lies  tbe  body  of  his  brother 
Henry ;  schoolmates,  classmates,  fellow-niari.yr8,  and  lov- 
ing  brothers,  —  even  in  death  they  are  not  dissevered. 
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HENRY  LIVERMOEE  ABBOTT. 

Seccnd  Lientenant  20tli  Man.  T0I&  (In&ntry),  Julj  10,  16S1;  First 
LiratenBnt,  NoTember  8,  1861 ;  Captain,  Angnat  29,  1862;  Utyor,  ii&j 
1, 1863 ;  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  the  Wildernen,  May  6,  1864. 

HENEY  UVERMORE  ABBOTT,  Major  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Begimeut  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  while  commanding  his  regiment,  in  the 
battle  of  the  WOdemesB,  on  Friday,  May  6,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Hon.  Josiah  G.  and  Caroline 
(Lirermore)  Abbott,  and  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  21st  of  January,  1842.  He  entered  Harvard 
CoU^e  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  1860.  While  in  college  be  gave  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  athletic  sports,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  to  miscellaneous  reading.  His  mind  was 
already  of  an  active,  inquiring  turn,  and  he  gave  occasional 
proofe  of  such  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  of  such  capacity 
in  argument,  combined  with  modest;  and  firmness,  as  led 
his  classmates  to  entertain  high  expectations  of  his  future 
distinction.  His  cheerful,  amiable,  and  genial  disposition, 
and  his  &ank  and  courteous  manners,  made  him  a  very 
general  favorite. 

He  began  to  study  taw  as  soon  as  he  left  college,  and  he 
was  so  occupied  when  the  Bebellion  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  He  immediately  joined  the  Fourth  Battalion  of 
In&ntry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  as  a  private,  and 
served  with  it  for  one  month  at  Fort  Independence,  Boston 
Harbor.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned 
u  Second  lieutenant  upon  the  recommendation  of  Captain 
Bardett,  and  attached  to  his  company  of  the  Twentieth 
Smmeat  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  While  the  regi- 
ment was  in  camp  at  Beadville,  Massachusetts,  his  rapid 
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pn^ress  in  learning  his  duties,  and  bis  extreme  asnduit; 
in  performing  them,  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  his 
superior  officers.  It  was  observed  particularly  that  he  was 
patient  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  teach  his  men  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  duties  of  sentinels.  From  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  his  military  career,  his  high 
estimate  of  this  honorable  function  of  the  soldier  was  one  of 
his  distinguishing  tr^ts. 

He  went  with  his  re^ment  to  the  field  in  September, 
1861,  and  on  the  march  and  in  camp  did  faithfully  all  that 
fell  to  him  to  do.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  and  bore  himself  manfully  all  through  that  trying 
day.  -  He  was  one  of  the  five  officers  who  assisted  Captain 
Bartlett,  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  in  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  exploit  of  causing  a  crazy  boat  to  make  Eoxteen 
trips  by  night  across  the  Potomac,  thereby  saving  eif^ty 
men  fivm  captivity.  He  remuned  with  Captain  Bartlett 
and  Captain  Tremlett  on  the  Vii^nia  shore  while  the  men 
were  crossing,  and  crossed  with  them  in  the  last  trip. 

His  regiment  suffered  heavily  in  officers  as  well  as  men 
in  the  aSair  of  Ball's  Bluff;  and  some  officers,  who  ranked 
him,  sent  in  their  resignations  at  about  the  same  time. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  young  Second  Lieutenant  came 
into  command  of  his  company  before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  in  the  field ;  and,  by  a  singular  chain  of  circum- 
stances, he  was  never  transferred  &om  it,  and  continued  to 
command  it  till  he  became  Major  of  the  regiment. 

In  camp  at  Foolesville,  Maryland,  where  his  regiment 
passed  the  winter  of  1861-62,  Lieutenant  Abbott  was  distin- 
guished for  regularity  and  precision  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  for  attentive  caie  of  his  men,  and  for  promptness 
and  accuracy  in  every  matter  of  battalion  drill.  He  had 
great  fondness  for  the  study  of  tactics,  and  natural  aptness 
for  it,  and  he  rapidly  attained  an  imusual  mastery  of  the 
school  of  the  battalion. 
He  was  one  of  the  very  few  officers  of  the  Twentieth  who 
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did  not  apply  for  leave  to  go  home  in  the  first  winter  of  the 
Tar.  He  was  with  his  regtment  in  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah in  March,  1862,  and  went  with  it  to  the  Peninsula 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  He  bore  his  full 
share  of  the  Eatigues  and  exposures  of  the  si^  of  York- 
town,  and  always  had  his  company  in  the  beet  condition, 
and  held  it  ready  for  duty  at  the  shortest  notice.  On  one 
occasion,  when  his  regiment  was  engaged  in  supporting  an 
enfpneer  reconnoissance  before  the  enemy's  "  One  Gun 
Battery,"  he  displayed  a  gallantry  and  a  control  of  his  men 
which  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
looking  on. 

He  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  West 
Point,  where  the  command  was  not  actively  engaged.  On 
the  31st  of  Hay,  when  the  lamented  Sedgwick  met  and 
crashed,  with  ten  regiments  of  his  division,  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  as  it  swung  round  the  beaten  left  wing  of  our  army 
at  Fair  Oaks,  Lieutenant  Abbott  commanded  and  fought  his 
company  with  the  brilliant  bravery  which  was  always  after^ 
wards  his  acknowledged  characteristic.  He  shared  with  his 
men  the  &tigues  and  anxieties,  the  hard  marching  and 
bard  fighting,  of  the  seven  days ;  and  at  Glendale,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  while  cheering  and  directing  his  men  with 
voice  and  gesture,  in  a  peculiarly  exposed  and  trying  posi- 
tion, he  was  shot  through  the  arm  which  held  his  out- 
sUetehed  sword.  But  his  wound  did  not  dispose  him  to 
leave  the  field.  He  continued  to  command  his  company 
till  the  end  of  that  sharp  action,  and  commanded  it  again 
the  next  day  at  Malvern  Hill.  When  our  weary  army 
reached  the  James  Biver,  he  went  home  by  direction  of 
the  surgeons,  but  he  came  hack  to  his  post  before  his  wound 
was  fairly  healed.  His  absence  was  felt  by  officers  and 
men  in  a  way  which  showed  their  deep  sense  of  his  worth. 
The  march  across  the  Peninsula  was  a  peculiar  episode  of 
tbe  war.  It  brought  officers  and  men  very  closely  together. 
Fatigue  and  anxiety  pressed  heavily  upon  both  body  and 
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mind,  and  the  Etrain  was  such  that  those  vho  bore  it  well, 
and  as  Lieutenaut  Abbott  bore  it,  were  recognized  as  of  the 
truest  t«mper. 

A  few  A&ys  after  his  return  he  received  Uie  news  of  the 
death  of  hie  brother  Edward,  senior  captain  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  who'was  killed  at  the  sanguinary 
and  disastrous  battle  of  Cedar  Mountdn  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust. The  brothers  had  grown  up  ti^ther;  they  had  gone 
to  school  together ;  and  at  college  they  had  been  classmates 
and  room-mates.  The  difference  in  their  ages  was  less  than 
sixteen  months.  The  tie  that  united  them  had  been  very 
close,  and  the  survivor  mourned  bitterly  for  the  gallant 
brother  whom  he  had  lost. 

Lieutenant  Abbott  marched  with  the  army  from  Harri- 
son's Landing  down  the  Fenii^ula  to  Yorktown  and  New- 
port News.  At  the  latter  place  his  brigade  was  embarked 
and  carried  to  Alexandria.  He  was  with  it  on  the  march 
towards  Gentreville  and  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  and  while 
it  covered,  last  of  all  the  in&ntry,  the  retreat  of  Pope. 

Li  the  Maryland  campaign  he  was  seized  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field  for  a  while.  He  soon 
returned  to  his  regiment,  and  was  with  it  on  the  lltb  of 
December,  1862,  when  it  cleared  the  main  street  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. The  Twentieth  was  most  conspicuous  that 
day,  as  it  was  the  only  reg^ent  engaged  in  the  street  fight. 
It  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and  formed  imder  Hie  bank  of 
the  farther  shore.  Then  it  advanced,  in  column  by  com- 
pany, up  the  main  street  leading  from  the  river.  Abbott 
(then  captain)  led  the  column,  with  his  company  of  sisty 
men  divided  into  platoons.  The  fire  of  the  imseen  enemy 
was  extremely  hot,  and  the  men  fell  fast.  Capttun  Abbott 
displayed  the  noblest  courage  on  this  worst  of  days.  He 
fought  his  company  till  night  ended  the  carnage.  He  lost 
thirty-five  of  his  sixty  men  in  this  afiair,  which  lasted  only 
two  hours  and  a  half.  The  strain  was  as  hard  as  troops 
can  have  to  bear,  because  they  could  not  see  their  enemy. 
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and  because  Uie  regiments  ordered  to  support  their  advance, 
by  moring  up  on  the  right  and  left,  could  not  be  made  to 
go  forward ;  and  the  Twentieth  advanced  alone,  and  fell  in 
heaps  under  a  fire  that  came  from  every  house,  from  garret 
to  cellar,  upon  their  front  and  both  their  flanks.  The  o&- 
cer  commanding  the  brigade;  in  his  official  report  of  this 
day,  after  stating  that  he  ordered  the  Twentieth  to  clear 
the  street  at  all  hazards,  used  the  following  language  :  — 

"  I  cannot  preaame  to  express  all  that  is  due  to  officers  and  men 
of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  for  the  anflinching  bravery  and  splen- 
did discipline  shown  in  the  execution  of  this  order.  Platoon  after 
f^toon  was  swept  away,  but  the  head  of  the  colnmn  did  not  falter. 
Ninety-seven  officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
space  of  about  My  yards." 

In  the  great  attack  of  December  13th  the  Twentieth  had 
the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  and  advanced  on  the  enemy's 
works  under  an  enfilading  fire  of  artillery,  till  it  approached 
the  rifle-pits,  when  a  withering  fire  of  musketry  was  opened 
apon  it.  The  conduct  of  the  regiment  in  this  exposed 
position  was  so  admirable  that  it  received  strong  commen- 
dation in  the  official  report, — commendation  the  more  note- 
worthy, as  it  contrasted  their  steadiness  with  the  waver- 
ing and  ultimate  retreat  of  neighboring  re^ments,  which 
were  unable  to  bear  the  tremendous  fire  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Captain  Abbott,  in  this  attack,  was  in  command 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  he  and  the  re^ment  mot  with  a 
heavy  loss,  for  his  valued  lieutenant.  Alley,  was  shot  dead. 
Sixty  men  fell  in  this  attack,  making  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  of  the  three  hundred  and  seven  which  the  regi- 
ment numbered  when  it  crossed  the  river. 

When  General  Hooker  commenced  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  in  May,  1868,  General 
Sedgwick  caused  his  command,  the  Sixth  Corps,  with  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  to  cross  below  Freder- 
icksburg.    Thus  the  Twentieth,  which  belonged  to  the  Sec- 
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ond  Division,  came  once  more  under  the  orders  of  tlie  gal- 
lant soldier  who  commanded  that  division  all  through  the 
Peninsular  campugn  and  at  Antietam.  Abbott  was  with  his 
regiment  in  all  the  movemento  made  b;  General  Sec^;wick, 
aod  marched  with  it  through  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg^ 
passing  the  graves  of  the  many  gallant  soldiers  of  his  com- 
pany who  fell  there  in  the  previous  December.  He  saw  the 
storming  of  Moiye's  Heights,  and  was  with  his  re^ment  all 
the  long  4th  of  Maj,  when  the  brigade  of  which  it  formed 
part  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and,  covering  a  front  of  nearly 
five  miles,  alone  held  the  city  of  Fredericksbui^,  and  held 
it  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  troops  recrossed  the 
river. 

In  the  forced  marches  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysbui^,  Abbott  displayed  the  greatest  efficiency  in  check- 
ing the  evil  of  stripling.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his 
exertions  ibat  his  regiment  arrived  on  the  &eld  without 
the  loss  of  a  nngle  man.  In  the  bitter  fighting  which  fol- 
lowed, he  was  of  the  futhful  few  who  first  checked  and 
finally  repulsed  the  fierce  onslaught  of  Pickett's  division  of 
Longstreet's  corps.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  massed 
in  front  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  concentrated  fire  of 
more  than  one  hundred  guns  was  poured  upon  it  for  two 
hours.  Then  came  the  nuyestic  advance  of  their  in&ntty. 
Regardless  of  the  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  by  the  fire  of 
our  artillery,  they  moved  steadily  forward.  The  fire  of  our 
infantry  was  reserved  till  the  faces  of  the  enemy  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  Then  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macy,  command- 
ing the  Twentietli,  opened  a  fire  which  was  so  rapid  and 
well-directed  that  the  enemy  in  front  broke  and  scattered. 
They  rallied  to  the  right  of  the  position  of  the  Twentieth, 
and  there  Ae  collected  masses,  looking  like  an  acre  of  men, 
made  a  desperate  rush,  and  effected  a  paridal  lodgement  in 
the  line.  Then  came  the  very  tug  of  war.  Troops  from 
the  right  and  left,  the  Twentieth  among  the  latter,  harried 
to  the  spot,  and  formed  a  half-circle  round  the  gap  into 
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vUch  the  eoemj  w^a  pushing.  The  cobrs  of  the  Northern 
laments  and  the  batUe-flags  of  the  Southern  troops  vaved 
thicklj  in  this  rallej  of  death.  Northern  and  Southern 
sddiera  fought  gallantlr  and  fell  thickly  here,  and  the  vic- 
tory vas  vith  us.  Fev  of  the  Southern  troops  who  chained 
our  lines  got  safely  back.  Of  those  who  were  not  killed, 
the  majori^  threw  down  their  arms,  hopeless  of  retreating 
safely  under  onr  fire. 

In  a  letter  written  in  the  following  September  by  Abbott 
to  Captain  Mason,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  Twentieth, 
who  was  disabled  by  a  wound  received  in  this  engagement, 
the  following  passage  occurs :  — 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  ezecntion  of  the  order  to  form  line  to  the 
right,  I  lo(Aed  roQod  and  saw  several  companies  on  tlie  centre  and 
left  going  to  the  rear.  I  immediately  suspected  the  truth,  that  the 
order  bad  been  misnndentood  to  be  one  to  go  to  the  rear,  with  the 
object  of  fonning  a  new  line  not  outfanked  by  the  Rebels,  who  had 
occasicHied  the  flist  order  by  breaking  in  and  putting  to  flight  the 
gnnnets  some  few  rods  on  oar  right. ....  I  knew  that  one's  voice 
oould  Dot  be  heard,  bat  that  an  example  could  be  seen.  So  I  imme- 
diately nished  at  the  head  of  my  company  to  the  critical  spot,  and  got 
there  jnM  in  time,  for  there  was  hardly  a  soul  tbere,aad  several  Rebels 
were  already  over  the  fence,  and  their  masses  were  thick  close  be- 
hind it.  Two  thirds  of  my  company  were  killed  or  wounded  here. 
But  reinforcements  shortly  arrived.  Our  regiment  toon  reformed 
hne  nnder  Macy ;  but  he  was  shot  jost  as  they  marched,  in  perfect 
nder,  up  to  the  critical  spot  Their  gallantry  here  is  attested  by 
the  number  killed,  —  one  third  as  many  as  the  wounded.  Most  of 
our  dead  were  found  at  this  spot  dose  to  the  Rebel  lines." 

The  close  of  this  action  found  Abbott  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  with  two  officers  only  to  assist  him.  Colonffl 
Bevere  had  received  his  death-wound  the  day  before,  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Macy  had  lost  a  hand ;  and  of  the  ten  offi- 
cers and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  men  who  went  into 
action,  bat  three  officers  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men 
remained  unhurt. 
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When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  fell  back  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Warrenton,  in  October,  1868,  the  Second  Corps 
formed  the  rear-guard,  and  did  much  marching  and  some 
fighting.  Abbott  (then  major)  vas-at  tiiat  time  in  command 
of  the  Twentieth.  As  the  Second  Division,  to  vhich  the 
Twentieth  had  been  attached  from  the  beginning  of  its  his- 
tory, approached  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
the  enemy,  in  line  of  battle,  were  seen  sweeping  down  upon 
the  flank  of  the  marching  column.  They  were  adraDcing 
in  three  lines,  as  at  Gettysbui^,  and  extremely  near,  and  the 
movement  was  so  sudden  and  imexpected,  that  the  position 
was  critical  in  the  extreme.  But  the  troops  preserved  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  promptly  threw  themselves  behind 
the  rwlroad  embankment,  parallel  to  which  they  had  been 
marching.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  magnificent,  but 
their  repulse  was  terrible.  M^or  Abbott  wwted  till  they 
were  within  a  few  paces,  and  then  delivered  a  fire  that 
crushed  the  line  in  his  front.  The  regiments  on  his  right 
and  left  were  equally  successful.  The  enemy,  who  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill,  fell  back,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  our  men,  following 
them  up,  seized  five  guns  and  brought  them  oSl  Two  of 
them,  the  first  that  were  taken,  were  secured  by  a  company 
of  Abbott's  command. 

Abbott  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  Mine  Run,  at 
the  close  of  November  in  the  same  year.  His  regiment, 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  covering  the  front  of  the 
whole  division,  there  drove  in  the  enemy's  line  of  skir- 
mishers so  rapidly  that  they  did  not  stop  to  reload  after 
their  first  fire.  The  following  morning  his  regiment  took 
its  place  in  the  great  storming  column.  The  work  before 
them  was  known  to  be  awful.  For  eight  hours  tiiey  bore 
the  terrible  suspense  of  expectation,  to  the  sufi'ering  of 
which  every  soldier  knows  that  actual  batUe  brings  un- 
speakable relief, — and  then  learned  that  the  attempt  would 
not  be  made. 
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At  ttie  battie  of  the  WUderneBs,  on  the  6th  of  Hay,  1864, 
his  regiment  was  taken  into  action  by  its  colonel.  The 
dirision  was  sent  forward  at  about  seven,  A.  x.,  to  sapport 
General  Bimey,  who  wob  then  pressed  hard  by  Longatreet. 
Major  Abbott  was  second  in  command,  and  rode  on  the 
flank  of  his  battalion  with  a  cheerful  look.  It  was  re- 
marked of  him  at  the  moment,  that  he  rode  into  the  fight 
with  a  smile  on  his  face.  The  battle  raged  veiy  fiercely, 
and  the  dense  trees  turned  white  as  the  streams  of  bullets 
stripped  them  of  their  bark.  Colonel  Macy  fell,  and  was 
carried  to  the  rear.  The  command  devolved  upon  Mi^or 
Abbott,  who  was  still  unhurt.  An  advance  was  ordered, 
and  he  was  gallantly  leading  on  his  faithfiil  vetenutf,  when 
a  bullet  struck  him  down,  and  he  also  was  borne  to  the 
rear,  mortally  wounded.  He  survived  for  a  few  boors. 
His  devotion  to  his  men  was  shown  in  his  last  sufifering 
moments,  by  a  direction  that  all  the  money  he  left  should 
be  used  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  of 
his  regiment. 

It  is  shown  by  this  brief  record  that  Major  Abbott  had 
been  present  at  almost  every  one  of  the  considerable  battles 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Clasps  and  medals  cover 
the  breasts  of  many  European  soldiers  who  have  never 
approached  the  merit  of  his  services.  Many  European 
generals  die  in  bed,  at  a  good  old  age,  who  have  never 
had  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  experience  of  marching 
and  fighting.  The  worth  of  military  service  is  to  be  es- 
timated, not  by  rank  or  length  of  years,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  dangers  bravely  faced,  and  the  amount 
of  good  done.  Judged  by  this  standard,  Major  Abbott  de- 
serves a  very  high  place  among  the  heroes  of  the  war.  At 
an  age  when  most  men  are  completing  their  education,  or 
serving  their  -  apprenticeship  to  their  lUture  calling,  this 
young  veteran  was  wisely  forming  and  bravely  loading 
soldiers.  That  his  rank  was  no  higher  when  he  fell  was 
owing  only  to  his  youth,  and  to  his  humble  grade  on  enter- 
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ing  {he  service ;  but  it  is  safe  to  saj,  tliat  more  than  half 
oar  generals  eould  have  been  better  spared  bj  oar  country 
and  oar  army  than  this  reoiarkftble  officer.  He  had  been 
in  so  many  bloody  battles,  and  so  often  stood  unharmed, 
hoar  afler  hour,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  men  as  they  fell 
in  heaps,  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  really  ground  for 
hoping  that  he  was  reserved  to  render  bis  country  the  same 
rare  serricea  on  a  lai^  scale  that  he  had  long  been  render- 
ii^  on  a  comparatively  small  one. 

His  company  was  always  the  pride  of  the  regiment. 
Ccoaposed  of  brave  end  intelligent  men,  mostly  natives  of 
Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod,  commanded  at  first  by  the  bril- 
liant soldier  whom  our  people  now  admire  as  Brevet  Major- 
General  Bartlett,  with  Brevet  Major-General  Hacy  and 
Miyor  Abbott  as  his  lieutenants,  it  constantly  bore  the 
highest  reputation,  and  rendered  the  most  gallant  and  effi- 
cient service.  It  gave  to  the  regiment  irom  its  ranks  the 
lamented  Alley  and  four  excellent  officers  besides.  The 
soldiers  were  worthy  of  their  officers,  and  the  officers  were 
worthy  of  their  men. 

Major  Abbott  was  long  in  conmiand  of  hb  re^ment,  at 
different  times;  and  the  high  tone  which  he  inculcated,  the 
discipline  he  maintained,  and  the  instruction  he  imparted, 
combined,  with  its  gallantry  in  action,  of  which  he  offered 
so  br^ht  an  example,  to  give  it  the  name  of  having  no 
superior  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  merit  was  ap- 
preciated wherever  he  was  known,  and  his  reputation  was 
spreading  in  the  army.  He  was  recognized  throughout  his 
corps  as  a  model  commander ;  and  that  corps  was  the  sturdy 
Second,  which  was  reported  long  after  his  death  to  be  the 
only  corps  in  the  army  which  never  had  lost  a  gun  or  a 
color.  General  Sedgwick,  who  knew  him  well,  declared 
with  emphasis  that  he  was  "  a  wonderliilly  good  soldier** ; 
and  his  division  commander,  General  Gibbon,  pronounced 
his  military  services  and  ability  to  be  of  the  highest  order, 
and  declared  that  in  him  he  had  lost  the  best  re^mental 
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oB!oer  in  his  divisitHi.  The  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary 
merit  had  even  reached  General  Meade,  under  whoee  im- 
mediate command  be  had  never  served ;  and  vhen  he  hoard 
of  Abbott's  death,  he  tamed  to  General  Grant,  and  spoke 
of  the  departed  in  strong  terms  of  praise  and  regret.  HiB 
corps  commander,  General  Hancock,  in  a  letter  written 
Dearly  ten  months  after  hie  death,  iised  the  following  lan- 
guage:— 

'  He  was  perhapi  mora  widel;  known  in  the  ntay  than  tmy  offi- 
cer of  eqa&t  rank,  and  wu  an  officer  of  great  promiae His 

iqitrtation  was  bnilt  apon  a  solid  foandatioa,  and  the  closest  scrntinj 
eould  not  i^iminiBh  it. ... .  Had  M^jot  Abbott  lived, ....  and  ooo- 
tiDDed  in  the  profesMon  of  arms,  he  would  have  been  one  ot  our 
nust  distingtusbed  commandeTs." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  his  death,  Major  Ab- 
bott was  a  diligent  student  of  his  profession.  His  mind 
was  well  adapted  for  grasping  and  for  retaining  its  princi- 
ples and  itfl  details.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  ^miliar 
with  th^e  school  of  the  soldier,  of  the  company,  and  of  the 
battalion,  and  with  the  army  regulations  and  the  articles 
of  war.  Ho  informed  himself,  by  methodical  reading,  of 
the  military  systems  of  other  nalimia,  and  was  constantly 
adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the  great  campaigns  of  history, 
especially  of  those  of  Napoleon.  Ho  took  especial  delight 
in  tactice.  He  loved  to  think  about  movements,  and  to 
talk  about  tiiem,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  discussing 
difficult  questions,  and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  simplest 
and  most  rapid  methods  of  putting  troops  into  every  posi- 
tion which  the  chances  of  war  might  make  desirable.  He 
saw  troops  more  clearly  with  his  mind's  eye  than  moat  men 
with  the  eye  of  the  flesh,  and  he  manoeuvred  them  rapidly 
and  accurately  in  &aoy.  His  perfect  familiarity  with  all 
such  matters  gave  him  a  singular  command  of  hie  men. 
It  was  his  habit  to  form  his  line  in  places  where  there 
seemed  hardly  more  than  room  for  the  men  to  stand,  and 
then  to  drill  tiiem  in  battalion  movements,  with  such  inge- 
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nuity  and  precisioD  and  nice  calculation  of  distance,  that 
men  collected  from  all  the  neighboring  ctunpe  to  look  on 
and  vonder.  He  vould  also  sometimes  draw  up  his  bat- 
talion OS  a  brigade,  and  drill  it  skilfully  in  evolutions  of 
the  line.  He  devised  some  very  rapid  and  beaiitiiiil  move- 
ments, executed  by  breaking  ranks  and  re-forming  on  the 
colors.  He  taught  his  men  to  perfonn  these  movements  so 
perfectly,  that  at  a  review  of  the  Second  Corps,  in  April, 
1864,  in  presence  of  General  Hancock,  General  Ueade,  and 
General  Grant,  he  von  great  applause  by  causing  his  regi- 
ment to  break  from  the  line,  change  front  in  any  direction 
at  a  run,  and  to  form  square  &om  line  at  a  run,  and  com- 
mence firing  &x>m  every  front  as  fast  as  each  man  took  his 
place.  These  movements  vere  not  mere  embroideries,  — 
pleasing  at  parade,  useless  under  fire.  Besides  the  general 
advantage  of  teaching  officers  and  men  to  be  rapid,  ready, 
and  precise  in  every  movement,  they  had  the  particular 
and  practical  advanti^  of  being  serviceable  in  action. 
Probably  none  but  a  steady  and  highly-disciplined  regiment 
could  be  trusted  with  the  execution  of  such  movements 
under  fire ;  but  in  the  surging,  swaying  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, where  flanks  were  constantly  exposed  and  turned, 
the  Twentieth  repeatedly  changed  front  by  breaking  ranks 
and  re-forming  at  a  run  on  the  colors.  They  thus  had  the 
triple  advantage  of  rapidity,  and  of  expo^ng  to  the  enemy 
DO  company  flank,  and  no  rear  of  a  marching  company. 

Major  Abbott  was  the  strictest  of  disciplinarians.  His 
care  of  his  men,  his  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  his  justice,  were  so  well  understood  that  be  seldom  had 
occasion  to  be  severe ;  but  his  men  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  never  hesitated  to  be  severe  if  the  occasion  called 
for  it.  He  compelled  his  men  to  exercise  the  most  scru- 
pulous cleanliness,  not  only  in  their  arms,  equipments,  and 
uniforms,  but  in  their  persons.  He  was  careful  of  their 
health  in  every  way.  He  never  grew  careless  about  rou- 
tine matters,  as  so  many  able  officers  do.     He  was  al> 
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Tsjs  prompt  at  his  roll-calls,  regular  and  thorough  in  his  in- 
spectioQS.  The  rifles  of  his  men  were  kept  in  a  condition 
that  wonld  appear  incredible  in  deacription.  His  early 
regard  to  tiie  perfonoance  of  the  duties  of  sentinels  never 
left  him.  In  his  last  camp,  near  Brandy  Station,  when  the 
third  year  of  the  war  was  nearing  its  end,  he  was  as  atten- 
tive  to  this  matter  as  if  his  men  had  everything  to  learn. 
It  was  his  daily  habit  closely  to  supervise  the  inspection  of 
his  camp  guard,  and  to  catechize  the  whole  guard  in  their 
duties  before  they  marched  on. 

His  strict  discipline,  his  perfect  familiarity  with  his  du- 
ties, and  his  conspicuous  gallantry,  made  his  men  respect 
and  prize  him.  His  readiness  to  share  all  their  priTations 
and  exposiires  and  fatigues,  his  watchful  care  over  them, 
his  gentleness  and  cheeriness  as  he  moved  among  them 
Then  off  duty,  his  sympathetic  letters  to  the  families  of 
those  who  suffered,  filled  them  with  Uie  truest  and  best 
afiecdon  that  soldiers  can  feel  for  their  officers.  He  never 
gave  his  men  any  unnecessary  work,  never  worried  them  in 
any  way.  He  was  never  nervous,  never  gloomy,  and  never 
permitted  any  gloomy  talk  within  his  hearing.  His  men 
"  thought  everything  of  him,"  and  well  &ey  might.  The 
hardships  of  a  soldier's  life  are  almost  immeasurably  light- 
ened to  those  who  serve  under  such  an  officer.  An  army 
officered  by  such  men  would  be  irresistible.  What  bouud 
can  we  set  to  our  regret  and  mourning  for  such  a  man  ? 

Major  Abbott's  character  was  one  of  singular  maturity 
and  completeueBB.  He  was  as  free  firom  petty  vices  as  he 
was  conspicuous  for  capacity  and  fearlessness.  The  forced 
inactiou  and  monotony  of  wint«r  quarters  or  hot  summer 
cunpe  never  tempted  him  to  dissipation  in  any  form.  He 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  profanity  and 
card-flaying  among  his  men.  He  set  the  example  of  every 
nrtue  he  strove  to  inculcate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  those  guilty  of  drunkenness  always  felt  the  weight  of 
his  heaviest  displeasure,  for,  next  to  cowardice,  nothing  is  so 
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destructive  to  tiie  soldier  as  drunkenneBs.  He  von  the  love 
of  bis  brother  officers  as  completely  as  he  did  the  devotion 
of  bis  men.  Their  aSbction  and  their  admiration  vent  hand 
in  band.  He  was  always  helpful,  always  ready  to  relieve 
any  comrade  of  whatever  work  might  press  too  heavily  apon 
him.  The  effervescence  of  youth  had  quite  departed  from 
liim,  and  left  in  its  place  the  clear  spirit  of  a  generous,  ma- 
ture, and  vigorous  manhood. 

He  had  far  mora  v^grii  du  eorpa  than  was  usual  in  our 
army.  He  was  perfectly  devoted  to  his  regiment  always; 
and  to  his  company,  while  be  was  %  company  officer. 
He  declined  promotion  at  first,  rather  than  be  tnaisferred 
from  his  company,  and  he  never  left  it  till  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  field-officer.  No  temptation  could  induce  bim 
to  leave  bis  regiment  to  perform  the  easier  and  safer  and 
more  ^reeable  duties  of  the  staff.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  the  effects  of  bis  influence  in  giving  high  tone  to  the 
men  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  officers.  His  example 
was  copied,  bis  instructions  were  heeded,  and  a  band  of  gal- 
lant, true,  accomplished  officers  was  formed  around  him,  to 
take  the  places  of  the  many  who  had  gone  beycoid  the  shin- 
ing river,  and  to  sustain  and  extend  the  reputation  of  bis 
steady  regiment. 

In  the  correspondence  that  be  has  left, — 
"  TboM  fiUko  lewei  thu  keep  thdr  green. 
The  nobk  teitera  of  tbe  dead,"  — 

may  be  found  constant  proofs  of  the  romarkable  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart.  His  letters  are  wonderful  produc> 
tions  for  so  young  a  man ;  for  besides  showing  the  warmth 
of  his  attachments,  the  freshness  of  bis  sympathies,  the 
clearness  of  his  views,  the  strongtb  of  bis  convictions,  and 
all  the  manliness  and  modesty  of  the  man,  they  show  bis 
pride  in  bis  regiment  and  bis  sensitiveness  to  its  honor,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  military  principles  and  military 
history,  the  vigor  of  bis  thought,  the  extent  to  which  bis 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  largest 
military  problems,  and  tiie  great  advances  he  had  foimd 
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time  to  make  vhile  becoming  a  consummate  master  of  tac- 
tics, into  the  wider  dom^a  of  etrategy. 

Sndi,  and  more  aod  better  than  he  has  been  described, 
fas  the  yoang  Teteran,  whose  last  day  on  earth  began  with 
fiirioas  battle,  of  which  be,  the  surviror  of  so  many  battles, 
¥as  not  to  see  the  end.  Bis  body  was  sent  to  Massachu- 
setts and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  his  native  city,  beside 
the  remains  of  his  brother  Edward.  On  the  lid  of  his  cofiSn 
wen  engraved  the  words,  iSiini  pear  et  $an9  reproche. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  fearless,  blameless  young 
nldier  fought  his  last  fight.  The  cruel  war  is  over ;  Peace 
sits  (Hice  more  under  her  olive ;  and  the  time  has  come 
Then,  in  the  fields  of  Tirginia, 

"  AgrkolK,  incoTTO  temm  moHtw  watro, 
Ezeak  inveniet  tcabn  rabigine  pil>  .... 
Giandiaqoe  effixiii  nui>bitiir  owa  Mpolcrii." 

The  drum  no  longer  beats  the  rolI-<:alls  of  the  Twentieth ; 
the  smoke  of  battle  no  longer  envelops  its  brave  officers 
uid  sergeants  and  privates;  its  colors,  torn  and  stuned, 
are  safely  fixed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol.  The 
memory  of  the  horrors  of  the  war  is  passing  from  our  minda 
and  hearts,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  memory  of  those  whom 
ve  learned  in  those  dark  days  to  prize  the  highest.  There 
are  many  hesrts  which  will  not  cease  to  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  Henry  Abbott  so  long  as  memory  holds  her  seat. 
Those  who  knew  him  knew  that  his  growth  in  the  last  four 
jears  of  his  life  was  almost  beyond  belief.  His  career, 
short  as  it  was,  was  long  enough  to  prove  that  his  early 
death  deprived  his  country  of  one  of  ite  most  faithful  and 
most  precious  champions,  his  State  of  one  of  its  most  wor^ 
thy  sons,  bis  companions  in  arms  of  an  associate  beyond 
pnuse.  No  name  holds  such  a  place  as  his  in  the  hearts  of 
the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment.  And  so 
long  as  the  American  people  shall  rejoice  in  the  blessings 
which  the  war  was  waged  to  secure,  so  long  will  their  best 
gratitade  be  due  to  those  who  were  so  faithful  and  efficient 
in  their  service  as  he. 
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NATHANIEL  SALTONSTALL  BAESTOW. 

Second  Lieutenant  U&  Man.  ToU.  (Infantiy),  September  S,  1861 ; 
First  I^atenant,  December  28, 1862;  died  at  Neirbem,  N.  C.,Ua7  23, 


NATHANIEL  SALTONSTALL  BAKSTOW,  son  of 
Gideon  and  Nancy  (Forreeter)  Barstow',  was  bom  in 
Salem,  Massachosetts,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1839.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  lai^  family,  which  remained  in  Salem 
but  a  few  years  ailer  his  birth,  and  then  vent  to  Detroit, 
Michigan,  where  they  remained  several  years.  The  fam- 
ily returned  at  length  to  Massachusetts,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  Dedham,  where  he  attended  the  school  of  Mr. 
G.  J.  Gapen.  He  was  a.  bright,  sensitive  boy,  easily  ruled 
through  his  reason  and  affections.  He  was  quick  at  his 
books,  and  fond  of  reading,  especially  of  poetry  and  ballads. 
His  memory  was  ready  and  retentive,  and  the  cultivation 
it  received  in  childhood  made  it  quite  remarkable  in  after 
years.  He  was  fitted  for  college,  together  with  his  friend 
Caspar  Crowninshield,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney,  at  North- 
field,  and  entered  in  July,  1856.  He  remained  at  the  Uni- 
versity until  January  19th,  1858,  when  he  took  up  his  con- 
nections and  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He  soon 
after  studied  some  months  at  Stockbridge,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Parker,  with  some  intention  of  rejoining  the  Uni- 
versity, which  purpose  he  never  carried  out.  At  college 
he  took  no  high  standing,  but  imbibed  a  taste  for  histori- 
cal, philosophical,  and  even  theological  reading  which  was 
somewhat  remarkable  for  a  youth  of  his  years.  He  had 
some  fondness  for  the  classics,  but  little  for  mathematics 
and  the  more  precise  studies.  He  also  excelled  in  physical 
exercises,  and  was  a  good  boxer,  rower,  and  walker.  In 
1860  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Charles  F.  Blake,  Esq., 
in  the  city  of  Boston.    His  mind  was  logical  and  well  fitted 
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for  the  Btudj  of  the  law ;  and  this  quality,  tinited  to  his 
great  power  of  memoiy,  rendered  this  pursuit  easj  and 
i^reeable  to  him,  and  gave  earnest  of  future  success  at  the 
bar.  He  was  thus  occupied  when  the  war  broke  out,  — 
not  twentf-tvo  years  of  a^,  in  many  ways  young  even  for 
those  years,  but  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Barstow's  temperament  was  not  easily  fired  by  the 
promptings  of  ambitiou  or  the  dreams  of  military  glory. 
He  coolly  reasoned  to  himself  with  that  clear  logical  habit 
of  mind  which  had  always  marked  him,  —  a  boy  in  so  many 
other  respects,  —  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  to  defend  those  principles  which  were  now 
assailed.  "  I  go,"  he  sud  to  his  mother,  "  of  my  own  &ee 
will,  not  because  I  am  ashamed  to  stay  at  home,  but  others 
hare  gone  to  defend  my  rights,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  go." 
His  sole  militaxy  education  had  been  a  month's  garrisoD 
duty  at  Fort  Independence  that  spring,  in  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  conmianded  by  M^jor 
Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  who  afterwards  was  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  feU  a  Briga- 
dier-Qeneral  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Serving  with  Barstow  at  the  fort  were  many  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  among  the  bravest  and  br^htest  soldiers 
Thorn  their  State  or  their  College  produced.  Among  them 
were  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  classmates, — 
names  whose  fuller  history  in  this  volume  forbids  more 
than  a  mention  in  this  place.  There  were  his  classmates 
Henry  Abbott,  Charles  Mudge,  Henry  Russell,  and  Caspar 
Crowninshield,  his  dear  friend  Tom  Robeson,  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  a  host*  of  others.  Living  bother  in  this  little 
fort,  hearing  the  daily  beat  of  drums  and  rattle  of  arms 
within,  and  the  mmors  of  war  &om  without,  each  one's 
thought  foimd  a  quick  response  in  some  other  breast. 
Many,  eagerly  grasping  at  the  first  opportunity  for  duty, 
came  up  to  tovrn,  while  the  battalion  was  still  at  the  fort, 
and  joined  the  Second  Massachusetts.    Among  them  Bar- 
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stow  woutd  fain  have  been.  He  Tonld  gladly  bave  followed 
his  friends  Mudge  and  Robeson.  He  even  obtained  the 
promise  of  a  conunission,  and  came  to  Boston  for  the  par- 
pose  of  joining  them,  but  found  on  aniving  that  bis  mother, 
tiirough  the  absence  of  his  brothers  Simon  and  George, 
who  had  already  joined  the  army,  would  be  left  entirely 
by  herself.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  him  to  surren- 
der bis  commission ;  bat  he  saw  his  duty  clearly,  and  beheld 
with  regret  the  Second  pass  on  its  way  in  the  path  of  duty 
and  honor  which  he  so  fervently  yearned  to  tread  with 
them. 

A  summer  passed,  and  at  its  close  his  old  commander 
and  friend  Colonel  Stevenson  began  to  raise  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiment.  AKiirs  at  home  were  changed,  and  Bar- 
stow  was  one  of  the  first  applicants  for  a  conunission,  and 
was  (September  2,  1861)  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in 
Company  C,  then  conmianded  by  his  friend  Captain  Robert 
H.  Stevenson,  afterwards  LieuteDant-Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. During  the  recruiting  season  Lieutenant  Barstow 
was  chiefly  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  where  he 
had  lived  and  studied,  and  whence  he  broi^ht  many  good 
men  into  the  ranks  of  the  regiment.  After  his  company 
was  filled,  it  was  sent  with  three  others  to  Fort  Warren  to 
guard  prisoners  of  war.  There  it  remained  untO  the  early 
days  of  December,  when,  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  it 
took  the  field,  and  was  encamped  at  Annapolis  witii  tlie 
other  regiments  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
"  Bumside  Expedition." 

While  the  Twenty-fourth  was  at  Annapolis,  Barstow's  old 
friend  Lieutenant  Tom  Robeson  of  the  Second  Massachu* 
setts,  then  an  officer  of  tlie  Signal  Corps,  was  sent  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  certain  officers  of  the  Bumside 
expedition  in  the  duties  of  that  corps.  Two  officers  were 
reqoired  of  the  Twenty-fourth.  A  quick  wit,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  ready  command  of  language  were  requisite. 
All  these  laeatenant  Barstow  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
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gree.  Tiere  was  eomething  faGCiaatiDg,  too,  in  the  uew 
sfstem  of  communicating  by  the  Taring  of  colored  flags, 
imparted  only  nnder  solemn  oath  of  secrecy.  There  were 
the  best  and  swiftest  horses  supplied  by  the  government  to 
carry  the  messages  of  the  generals;  Uie  two  orderlies,  with, 
their  bundles  of  flags  and  posts  and  field-glasses ;  and,  above 
iH,  ihen  was  the  companionship  of  his  friend  Robeson. 
UralenatLt  Barstow  at  once  obtained  the  detail.  Singular- 
ly well  fitted  for  bis  new  position,  he  at  once  mastered  all 
die  minutise  of  the  secret  art,  and  sailed  in  the  early  winter 
b  a  little  schooner  called  the  Colonel  Patterly,  with  some 
doien  corapanions,  —  the  entire  corps  of  signal  officers  of 
the  expedition,— their  destination  hidden  in  a  sealed  packet 
irtiich  their  Bbipper  was  forbidden  to  break  until  he  should 
be  many  leagues  from  shore. 

It  is  needless  to  narrate  the  storms,  the  gales,  and  the 
miseries  of  the  expedition  off  those  perilous  and  shifting 
sands  of  Hatteras  in  the  depth  of  winter.  When  the  majoir- 
ity  of  those  tempest-tossed  vessels,  which  the  providence 
of  God,  and  not  the  design  of  man,  preserved  from  utter 
destmcUon,  had  at  length  assembled  within  the  narrow 
sand-spit,  —  and  men,  recovering  from  the  apprehension  of 
their  own  danger,  began  to  question  as  to  the  &te  of  their 
comrades,  —  the  little  coasting  schooner  containing  that 
half-score  of  signal  officers  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Great 
anxiety  was  felt  for  them,  but  it  was  not  until  a  week  had 
passed  that  the  little  craft  at  length  cast  anchor  among 
her  consorts.  She  had  been  driven  out  to  sea  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  and  had  just  beat  back.  The  storm  had 
not,  however,  chilled  the  spirits  of  her  inmates,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  come,  not  from  the  bleak  ocean,  but 
from  some  pleasant  garden,  to  cheer  their  disheartened 
friends  among  the  sands.  Barstow's  spirits  were  always 
buoyant,  and  he  related  the  perils  of  the  passage  with  as 
much  gusto  as  though  he  were  describing  a  yachting  voy- 
age.   Though  the  mast  might  go  by  the  board  at  any  miu- 
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ute,  he  had  still  an  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  and  ~a  cheeriness 
-which  nothing  could  discourage. 

He  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore 
Goldsborou^,  commanding  the  naval  forces  in  the  Sounds, 
to  afford  the  means  of  communication  between  the  land  and 
naral  forces,  —  a  distinction  which  shows  how  fully  he 
had  mastered  his  difficult  art.  Let  him  now  speak  for 
himself. 

"  Off  Boarose  Iblaxs,  ITokth  CAXOLtNA,  Febniarf  9. 

"Mt  dkab  Mother,  —  My  Ust  letter  left  me  on  boaid  the 
schooner  Colonel  Fatterly,  having  jiut  arriTed  in  Hnttenu  InleL 
From  tlience  I  w«a  tronsrerred  on  board  Commodore  Goldsbor- 
ough'a  flag-efaip,  to  act  as  signal  officer  on  his  staff.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  yon  the  change  Trom  the  dirty  qnartflrs  and  short  mtiong 
of  the  schooner  to  the  elegant  cabin  and  table  of  the  Commodore. 
Our  mesa  conaieta  of  the  flag-offlcer,  Captun  Case,  and  three  naval 
officers.  The  day  after  we  came  on  board,  the  expedition  sailed : 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  fleet,  as  it  steamed  up  the  Sound, 
presented  a  grand  sight  Towards  night  we  anchored  within  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  of  Roanoke  Island,  wuting  for  morning,  to  commence 
the  fight  C^taia  Case  ordered  Tom  Bobeeoa,  who  is  aUo  on  the 
Commodore's  staff,  to  be  ready  to  go  on  board  the  gunboat  Sonth- 
field  at  daybreak.  I  went  to  bed,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
fiag-officer's  servant  awakened  me  to  go  on  deck  and  signal  to  Gen- 
eral Burnside.  Early  in  the  morning  we  got  up,  and  went  on 
board  the  Southfield.  The  day  proved  stormy,  and  we  were  unable 
to  engage  the  enemy ;  but  the  next  day  proving  fine,  we  stood  in, 
the  Southfield  leading  the  way.  At  half  past  ten  the  action  com- 
menced, the  force  of  the  enemy  consisting  of  eight  steam  gunboats, 
supported  by  two  forts  and  a  battery.  At  first  I  felt  as  though  my 
last  hour  had  come,  for  I  was  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  pilot- 
house. Every  minute  I  expected  to  be  hit ;  hut  in  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  all  passed  off,  and  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  sfaelL 
All  day  the  firing  continued,  ibe  transports  remaining  in  the  rear. 
At  five  o'clock  the  flag-officer  signalled  to  Burnside  to  land,  we  oov- 
ering  the  landing ;  and  before  dark  most  cf  the  troops  were  ashore. 
The  Commodore  then  ordered  the  fleet  to  close  with  the  batteries. 
Then  the  firing  was  tremendous ;  the  shell  were  rained  into  the  fort, 
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bat  (he  men  Mood  to  tliwr  guns  like  heroea.  Then  it  was  I  bad 
the  IncUest  escape  of  the  da;.  Several  times  the  shell  came  very 
near  na.  I  waa  standiog  on  the  pilot-house,  when  a  round  shot 
fitUQ  the  Tort  struck  at  my  feet  within  six  inches  of  me.  An  old 
man-of-war's-man  fell  with  a  splinter  in  his  head  ;  and  he  remarked, 
as  be  pnt  his  band  ap  to  his  temple,  that  it  was  a  '  Damn  good  shot, 
nr.'  It  DOW  being  night,  we  drew  off,  and  I  assure  jou  we  felt  quite 
^oomj  i  we  had  alenced  none  of  their  batteries  and  all  our  gun- 
boats had  been  hit,  some  of  them  disabled,  and  manj  lives  had  been 
IcaL  We  had  indeed  landed  the  annj'  without  losing  a  single  man ;. 
but  we  knew  that  on  the  next  da;  a  battle  on  shore  would  have  to 
be  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  island.  Early  in  the  morning 
we  stood  in  and  engaged  the  strongest  batter; ;  but  we  drew  off 
soon,  for  fear  of  hitting  our  own  men.  As  we  la;  at  anchor,  we 
beard  the  roll  of  mnsketr;  and  report  of  field-pieces.  But  towards 
eight  we  saw  the  United  States  flag  run  up  od  their  batteries.  Then 
the  bine-jackets  gave  three  cheers,  and  the  Commodore  ordered  an 
extra  allowance  of  grog  aQ  ronnd.  In  the  evening  we  learned  that 
Baniside  waa  complete!;  successful,  having  captured  two  thousand 
prisraiers  and  fourteen  cannon." 

Lieutenant  Barstow  was  also  engaged  in  the  brilliant 
a^r  of  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet  by  Captain  Rowan. 
Of  this  he  says :  — 

"  We  had  the  other  da;  a  short  but  desperate  affur  at  Elizabeth 
Gty ;  the  fighting  was  roalnl;  hand  to  hand,  and  little  quarter  was 
given  or  asked.  One  boat-load  of  Southern  aulors  was  pulling  to- 
wards  the  shore,  when  one  of  our  gunboats  exploded  a  nine-ioch 
sbr^mel  amongst  them,  and  only  one  man  escaped  out  of  the  twen- 
ty or  thirty  iu  the  boat. 

**....  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  Captain  talk  about  bis  home  and 
hi*  children,  and  how  glad  he  shall  be  to  see  them  when  the  war  is 
over,  and  what  a  pride  be  takes  in  them  alL  The  old  sailors  sa; 
it  is  worth  five  dollars  to  bear  the  Captain's  voice  in  a  fight.  To 
show  how  considerate  he  is  during  the  battle :  I  was  standing  near 
him,  and  a  shell  came  whistling  over  our  heeds.  I  nodded,  but  the 
Captain  did  n't  budge  an  inch.  Se^ng  that  I  felt  rather  ashamed, 
be  turned  to  me  and  said,  '  No  man  can  help  dodging ;  I  dod^  m;- 
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self.'  I  watched  him  through  the  acdon,  and  ba  wu  the  only  nuui 
that  did  not  dodge." 

From  Roanoke  Island  General  BurnEdde  and  the  fleet 
turned  to  Newbem,  which  vae  captured  after  a  brisk  en- 
g^emeut.  Lieutenaut  Barstow  was  during  this  action 
with  Captain  Rowan,  who  had  Bucceeded  Commodore  Qolda- 
borough  in  command  of  the  Sound  Squadron. 

He  continued  in  hie  duties  as  signal  officer  for  about  a 
year,  Berring  in  all  the  active  operations  of  the  anny  in 
North  Carolina  with  eneigy  and  bravery.  Upon  the  Golds- 
borough  expedition  he  served  as  signal  officer  upon  the  staff 
of  his  friend  General  Stevenson.  During  this  time  the 
exposure  to  the  damps,  cfaiUs,  and  heats  of  the  insidious 
marshes  of  North  Carolina  was  by  degrees  imdermining 
a  naturally  strong  coostitutiou.  He  oflen  had  attacks  of 
fever,  and  could  no  longer  take  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
which,  especially  in  the  saddle,  he  was  very  fond.  When 
duty  called  he  was  careless,  or  rather  utterly  neglectful,  of 
his  own  health.  The  seeds  of  the  disease  which  finally 
overcame  him  were  taking  root.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
a  small  redoubt  on  the  side  of  the  Nense,  opposite  Newbem, 
garrisoned  by  some  himdred  men,  was  attacked  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Rebels,  who  poured  upon  it  a 
whirlwind  of  grape  and  canister,  literally  tearing  to  shreds 
the  canvas  of  the  tents  and  riddling  the  barracks.  Lieuten- 
ant Barstow  was  then  signal  officer  of  this  outpost ;  and  wlule 
alt  others  were  crouching  behind  the  works,  shielding  them- 
selves from  the  force  of  the  tempest,  it  was  bis  duty  to  sig- 
nal by  his  flags  to  the  main  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  coolness  and  bravery  with  which  he  performed 
this  difficult  undertaking  won  him  great  praise. 

WiA  the  exception  of  two  or  three  short  visits  at  home, 
he  continued  in  and  near  Newbem  imtil  that  fatal  disease, 
which  had  already  taken  strong  hold  on  his  constitution, 
finally  overcame  him.  As  the  duties  of  a  signal  officer  were 
now  more  severe  than  he  was  able  to  perform,' he  resigned 
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&ai  poGitioD,  and  wu  appointed  Assistant  Commissary  of 
Uusters.  At  about  the  same  time  he  was  commissioned 
Yixst  Lieotenant.  Higher  rank  he  might  hare  attained  by 
retnming  to  his  raiment ;  but  he  felt  himself  better  suited 
for  staff  duty,  and  preferred  serving  vhere  he  could  be  of 
moat  use,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  rank.  At  one  time  he  was 
detailed  at  Little  Washington,  first  as  Judge-Advocate,  af- 
tenrarda  aa  Assistant  Engineer.  "  I  am  at  present,"  he 
vrites.  May  15, 186S,  *'  patting  up  tro  earthTorks,  one  to 
mount  a  hundred-pounder  Parrott  and  three  long  thirty- 
twos,  and  the  other  a  tSU-d»-p<mt  on  the  redan  principle.  It 
nukes  one  brush  up  the  mathematics."  He  became  attached 
to  North  Cuolina,  and,  although  offered  positions  at  other 
places,  continued  at  Newborn,  fated  soon  to  become  a  city 
of  the  dead  imder  the  terrible  scoarge  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Although  this  disease  was  not  recognized  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  weakened  constitution  rendered  him  an  easy  prey 
before  the  plague  had  approached  any  other.  He  was  ill 
for  about  ten  days,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1864.  His 
disease  was  then  thought  jaundice ;  "  complicated,"  wrote 
his  Mend  Colonel  Thomas  J.  C.  Amory  (bo  soon  to  follow 
him  in  death),  "with  typhoid  fever."  He  breathed  his  last, 
not  on  the  battle-field  nor  from  the  scathe  of  shell  or  bul- 
let, but  through  the  hostile  malaria  of  that  unwonted  cli- 
mate, more  deadly  to  him  than  any  lead  or  steel.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that,  with  his  almost  romantic  attach- 
ment to  the  heroes  of  the  past,  and  his  love  of  the  ballads 
of  old  times,  full  of  deeds  of  bravery  and  deaths  of  knights 
on  the  battle-plain,  he  might  well  have  desired  that  an- 
other kind  of  death  might  have  been  his.  Yet,  however 
this  may  be,  his  friends  will  remember  that  his  life  was  as 
much  a  sacrifice,  his  death  as  noble  and  as  honorable,  as 
that  of  those  who  fell  when  the  artillery  was  roaring  and 
the  bullets  singing  their  requiem. 

In  Lieutenant  Barstow's  character  was  to  be  found  an 
agreeable  and  rather  peculiar  intermixture  of  the  boy  and 
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the  man.  In  many  things  hb  mind  exhibited  great  ma- 
turity, vhile  in  others  it  had  all  the  characteristicB  of  early 
youth.  He  was  especially  fond  of  historical  and  philosophical 
reading.  His  knowledge  of  history,  particularly  of  Elnglish 
history,  was  extensive  and  accurate.  His  powers  of  reason- 
ing were  excellent.  His  memory  was  extraordinary;  he 
was  not  only  able  to  repeat  long  ballads,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  but  could  even  recite  pages  of  prose  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  years.  Macaulay  was  bis  favorite  author; 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  deliver  from  memory  bis  long  and 
finished  periods,  with  an  emphasis  which  no  one  who  has 
heard  him  can  foiget.  His  comrades  of  the  mess-room  will 
long  remember  how  he  enlivened  the  duluess  of  many  a 
winter  evening  by  reciting  Thackeray's  "  Ballad  of  the 
Drum,"  or  some  stirring  lay  of  Aytoun.  Napoleon  was  his 
favorita  hero.  When  a  boy  of  ten,  he  would  cany  about  a 
life  of  the  Iloaperor  under  bis  arm,  and  read  and  reread  it, 
and  refuse  to  part  firom  it.  Among  the  volumes  of  a  de- 
serted library  at  Newbem  he  came  upon  Napier's  "  Penin- 
sular "War,"  and  he  was  wont  to  descant  to  his  friends  on 
the  strategy  of  the  campaigns  in  Spain  and  the  greatness 
of  the  hero  of  Austerlitz.  He  was  a  delightful  companion. 
Many  a  time  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  present  writer 
to  sit  with  him  long  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morniog, 
listening  to  his  pleasant  and  genial  voice.  Yet  of  worldly 
a&irs  he  was  singularly  ignorant.  He  had  little  experi- 
ence  of  men.  He  was  without  ambition  almost  to  a  fault. 
About  making  or  keeping  money  he  had  very  little  idea. 
He  spent  readily  what  he  bad,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
the  next  pay-day  or  the  next  remittance  from  home. 

His  Mend  and  kinsman  Governor  Andrew  writes  of 

"  I  used  to  be  etmck  wiih  the  cheer,  the  irieodsbip,  the  fresh  and 
lively  fseling  with  which  on  his  visits  home  he  talked  of  the  anoy, 
of  his  life  in  the  service,  of  his  favoiite  friends,  of  hia  own  reg^menl, 
and  of  ltd  rival  the  Tenth  CoDnecticut,  of  his  commander,  his  da- 
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ties,  and  hia  pursuits.  He  was  very  Gommanicative,  olway b  gave  ns, 
when  lie  called,  maiij  personal  anecdotes  amusing  and  jocose,  but 
oever  iU-natured  or  criticaL  Being  attached  to  the  Signal  Corps, 
veij  soon  after  hia  regiment  marched,  in  which  there  was  lit- 
tle chance  for  promotion,  be  thereb;  lost  the  chances  of  his  own 
regiment,  according  to  the  rule  always  observed  among  Massacbu- 
setts  Yolunteers.  He  was  one  of  quite  a  number  of  men  from  Mas- 
sachuKtta  whose  very  fitness,  by  education  and  ability,  to  do  staff 
duty,  and  work  requiring  a  certain  superiority  of  general  training 
and  a  certain  quickness  and  expertnees  of  mind,  hand,  and  eye,  and 
a  certain  faculty  of  independent  work,  stood  in  the  way  of  their . 

Eoeal  advance In  a  certain  sense  be  was  younger  than  his 

years,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  when  compared  with  many  of  his  com- 
pankma.  And  he  showed  that  feature  in  ways  which  made  bim  at- 
traedvo  and  interesting.  I  thought  he  had  qualities,  which,  as  he 
matured  in  age,  would  have  developed  io  Hm  more  of  a  man  than 
would  be  found  in  many  others  who  developed  decidedly  earlier  in 
some  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  always  found  him  quick  to  per- 
cetre,  ready  to  iriieerve  and  to  oomprehend,  exhibiting  a  bright,  re- 
Uable,  and  active  intelligence.  He  was  one  of  the  boys  who  went 
out  in  the  Massachusetts  service  whom  I  really  loved." 

His  jonng,  open,  and  generous  nature  von  him  the  love, 
not  merely  of  the  Governor  of  Masaachusetts,  and  hie  fel- 
low-officers, but  of  many  others  less  known  and  honored. 
The  writer  has  Been  the  tears  running  down  the  cheek  of 
an  old  negro-woman,  with  whom  he  sometimes  lodged  in 
Newbem,  as  she  told  of  him  and  his  ways.  He  had  scarce- 
ly entered  on  the  path  of  life;  but  those  steps  which  he 
had  trodden  showed  him  full  of  generous  promise,  when  he 
was  cut  offbj  a  cruel  disease  in  a  dangerous  and  inhosfdta- 
ble  land. 
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THOMAS  BATLET  POX. 

Second  Lieutenant  Sd  Man.  ToU.  (iD&ntrr),  Augnrt  14, 1862;  I^nt 
Uentenuit,  November  I,  1662;  Captain,  June  6,1863;  died  at  Dot- 
cheiter,  Mass.,  July  25, 1868,  of  woonds  recMved  at  Get^aburg,  Julj  S. 

THOMAS  BATLEY  POX,  Je.,  fourth  and  youngest 
sou  of  Thomas  Ba/ley  and  PeroUne  Walley  (Pierce) 
Fox,  was  bom  in  Newbuiyport,  Massachusetts,  Febmaiy  1, 
1839.  He  was  a  healthful,  bright,  happy  child ;  afifection- 
ate,  thoroughly  good-tempered,  requiring  only  the  mildest 
govemmeut,  fond  of  play,  and  equally  fond  of  books.  The 
peculiar  activity  and  bent  of  his  mind  were  shovn  in  an 
artless  inquisitiTeness  about  subjects  not  apt  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  sportiTe  lad,  an  amusing  fondness  for  ar^- 
ment,  and  a  fanciful  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of  amuse- 
ments for  himself  and  his  companions.  He  would  say,  in 
the  most  decided  tone,  that  "  he  meant,  when  be  grew  up, 
to  go  to  coU^^,  study  law,  and  plead  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.'* From  this  almost  instinctive  choice  of  a  profession, 
made  when  he  was  hardly  beyond  infancy,  he  never  for  a 
moment  swerved.  It  shaped  his  whole  intellectoal  career, 
and  colored  all  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  The  unfolding  of 
his  mental  and  moiBl  character  was  a  natural  and  harmo- 
nious growth.  He  received  most  of  his  elementary  instnio- 
tiou  in  two  of  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Dorchester,  to 
which  town  his  father  removed  in  1845.  The  following  fe- 
miliar  letter  from  the  then  principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr. 
William  J.  Bolfe,  correctly  describes  Thomas's  diligent  and 
promising  boyhood,  while  it  has  a  further  interest  as  indi- 
cating how  he  and  others  were  unconsciously  Etting  them- 
selves for  a  future  then  undreamed  of. 

"  Tom  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remai^ble  boy  in  that 
veiy  remarkable  group  of  boys  who  formed  the  first  class  in  the 
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Dorcheater  High  School.  He  was  not  the  quickest  schol&r  of  the 
group.  He  had  to  work  as  h&rd  aa  the  average  of  boys  to  get  tus 
keaooB.  He  was  good  in  both  the  claasics  and  the  msthemstice, 
liat  showed  no  marked  aptitude  for  either.  But  as  a  writer  Euid  a 
qteaker  he  booq  gave  mdicatioBa  of  extraordinar;  promise.  Man; 
«f  his  sdiool  Qompositions  were  admirable,  both  in  plan  and  execu- 
tioB.  They  were  singularl]'  free  from  the  neoal  eztraTagances  and 
affectations  of  Uie  school-boy'i  fint  attempts  at  writing. ....  He  ex- 
pressed his  best  thoughts,  and  expressed  them  in  the  best  worrda ; 
and  a  fine  instinct  taugbt  him  that  the  simplest  words  were  the 
bML 

"  He  waa  a  bom  orator.  In  all  m;  experience  as  a  teacher,  I 
hare  never  known  his  equal  as  a  speaker.  He  declaimed  with  the 
same  stmplidtj  and  earnestness  with  which  he  wrote.  All  his  con- 
duct  and  demeanor  at  school  was  equally  natnral,  onassaming,  and 
nnpreteatioas,  yai  marked  by  a  manly  earnestness  and  dignity  be- 
yond his  years.  He  waa  beloved  and  respected  by  all,  teachers  ps 
well  as  scholars.  He  was  as  pure  in  heart,  as  frank,  and  truthful, 
and  artless,  as  a  child ;  yet  as  brare,  as  chivalrous,  aa  heroic  in 
SfMtit,  as  when  he  fought  at  Antietam. 

"  Tom  and  '  Henry  W.,'  as  we  used  to  call  him.  Adjutant  Henr; 
Ware  Hall,  Fifly-first  Illinois  VoInnt«er  Inlantry,  [whose  memoir 
«rill  be  found  in  this  volume,]  and  '  CharUe  Humphreys '  (Chaplain 
C  A.  Humphreys,  Second  Massachnaetta  Cavalry),  were  three  ont 
of  sevea  boys  who,  in  June,  1853,  formed  a  school  debating-society, 
which  was  kept  np  with  remarkable  spirit  and  ability  for  three  years, 
at  more  than  one  hundred  meetings.  Here  these  boys  were  uncon- 
irioasly  preparing  themselves  for  the  parts  they  were  to  play  in  the 
drama  of  life  and  of  history,  ten  years  later.  The  first  debate  in 
the  sooety  was  on  the  question,  •  la  it  onr  duty  to  obey  the  Fngi- 
tive  Slave  Law  ? '  These  three  boys  took  an  active  part  in  the 
disCTwipn,  after  which  the  question  was  decided  in  the  negative  by 
a  very  strong  vote.  A  few  months  afler  this  we  find  them  debating 
the  question,  '  Whether  alavcry  or  intemperance  is  the  greater 
cnrse  to  this  ooontr;  ? '  Tom  leads  the  afiirmative,  and  the  merits 
of  both  the  argument  and  the  question  are  decided  by  vote  to  be  on 
that  side.  Later,  we  have  the  trial  of  H.  W.  Hall,  an  alleged  fii- 
gitive  from  South  Carolina,  before  die  United  States  Commiaaioner 
(me),  and  Tom  ia  counsel  for  the  defendant,  who  had  been  dul; 
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bUckened  br  the  part  be  was  to  pU;.  The  Conmuaaioner  decided 
that  there  was  not  sufficieDt  evideDoe  to  justify  the  giving  np  of  the 
negro  to  the  claimant.  Had  he  decided  otherwise,  there  would  have 
been  a  rescue.  Ag«n,  the  soaet^  becomes  a  State  Senate,  and 
here,  too,  with  Hoosac  TuDoel,  the  Liquor  Law,  and  the  like,  is 
again  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Soon  we  find  this  is  the  qaeelion 
for  debate,  <  Is  a  man  justified  in  obeTing  a  law  of  hia  coantry 
which  he  believes  to  be  morally  wrong  P '  And  '  T.  B.  Fox,  Jr. 
and  H.  W.  Hall '  are  the  regular  disputants  on  the  negative.  All 
the  leading  political  questions  of  the  day  were  discussed  in  this  lit^ 

tie  lyceum The  majority  of  the  members  had  a  decided  taste 

and  no  small  talent  for  theatricals  ;  but  from  first  to  last,  debating 
and  oratory  were  the  main  work  of  the  sodety," 

The  lyceum,  referred  to  in  tlie  above  letter,  led  to  die 
formation  of  the  "  Pickwick  Club,"  an  aesociatioo  of  Dor- 
chester young  men  for  mutual  improvement.  Of  tbiasoci- 
ety  Thomas  was  an  interested  and  active  member.  One  of 
the  best  of  his  juvenile  performaucee  was  an  oration  on 
'*  The  Youth  of  Great  Men,"  delivered  at  the  request  of  his 
associates,  July  4,  1857.  The  maturity  of  his  thoaghte, 
the  chaste  beauty  of  his  diction,  and  his  sincere  eloquence 
impressed  all  who  listened  to  him  on  that  occasion.  The 
tone  and  spirit  of  this  fraternal  Club,  including,  as  it  did,  a 
minority  not  yet  of  age,  may  be  inferred  from  these  facto  in 
ite  history.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty-seven  active  members, 
and  nine  of  the  twenty-two  honorary  members,  joined  the 
Union  army.  Four  of  the  former  aad  three  of  the  latter 
died  of  wounds  or  sickness.  Among  those  who  became 
soldiers  were  one  lieutenantrcolonel,  four  captains,  three 
a^'utaute,  and  one  chaplain.  Two  of  these,  as  already 
intimated,  have  their  names  inscribed,  with  prefixed  stars, 
on  Harvard's  roll  of  honor. 

In  1856  Thomas  entered  college,  one  of  four  graduates 
of  the  Dorchester  Hi^  School  who  passed  the  examination 
unconditionally,  and  took  foremost  places  in  their  Class. 
Of  this  happy  portion  of  his  life,  his  most  intimate  duly 
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assodate  from  childbood  and  nearly  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  (Rev.  C.  A.  Humphreya)  writes  thus ;  — 

"  Too  ttave  aaked  me  to  ^ve  some  ftcconut  of  Tom'i  college  life. 
Ho>  can  I  compress  four  jean  into  as  many  pages,  espedall/ 
four  Bucli  years,  so  foil  of  experience  and  growth  ?  Our  prepara- 
tioo  for  college  was  more  broad  than  thoroagh  ;  so  in  the  first  year 
we  bad  no  stock  to  &U  back  on,  except  a  good  will  to  work.  Tom 
\oA  a  good  stand  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  he  was  sixth 
in  lank ;  and  in  the  third,  he  was  second  in  his  Class,  and  obtained 
a  idiolanhip.  He  was  very  bithfol  in  his  stadies,  trustmg  less  to 
memofj  than  to  a  clear  insight  into  principles.  In  deportment  he 
»u  perfect,  gaining  the  respect  of  alt  his  inBtructors,  He  was  veiy 
fond  of  Jiteniry  societies,  and  was  a  leader  in  all  of  those  with  which 
lie  was  connected.  He  was  especially  fond  of  speaking  in  debate, 
and  was  a  very  formidable  opponent  in  an  aigmnent  This  was 
only  the  nnfolding  of  a  desire  and  purpose  entertained  for  years  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  a 
nataral  orator,  and  spoke  with  elegance,  calmness,  and  deep  impres- 
aiveness.  His  elocution  was  rich,  full,  and  clear,  end  brought  him 
one  of  the  Boylaton  prizes.  His  pieces  for  dedamatitm  were  gen- 
enllj  chosen  from  the  great  parliamentary  and  forensic  speakers, 
Bnrke  and  Webster  being  his  bvorites.  Id  his  oratory  he  pre- 
vailed as  much  hy  his  foce  and  figure  as  by  his  T<Hce  and  gesture. 
He  bad  a  bright,  flashing  eye,  and  a  commanding  presence,  a  form 
fbU  of  dignity,  and  a  face  full  of  trnth.  He  was  chosen  Class  Ora- 
tor, and  embodied  in  a  prodactioa  oS  great  simplicity  and  earnests 
ne«  the  best  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  Class.  What  shall  I  say 
more,  except  that  among  his  classmates  he  was  universally  loved 
and  respected  ?  . .  .  . 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  simple  statement  better  befits  Tom's 
character  than  (be  loCliest  eulogy.  Ton  will  please  accept  it  from 
his  college  chum." 

These  concise  but  suggeBtive  sentences  leave  hardly  a 
word  more  to  be  said  of  four  years  full  of  enjoyment  and 
narked  progress.  The  allnsion  to  the  slight  stress  Thomas 
Isid  on  anj  success  he  had  already  gained,  points  to  a  trait 
in  Itis  character  vhich  relieved  it  of  all  boastfulness,  ego-  . 
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tism,  and  self-coQceif.  He  did  not  believe  in  genias  and 
natural  abilities  as  substitutes  for  perseTering  diligence. 
A  few  sentences  in  his  Close  Oration  expressed  the  decision 
of  his  clear  good  sense  and  desoribed  his  own  deliberately 
choseo  methods  and  purposes :  — 

"  Some  ye&rg,"  he  said,  "  moat  elapse  before  the  best  of  ds  cbd 
Buike  BBj  perceptible  advance  in  our  new  life.  We  sliall  be  strong 
Ij  tempted  to  rush  rashlf  forward  iato  notice.  The  bardeat  leeaoa 
men  have  to  leam  is  to  sacrifice  a  present  to  a  fatore  good  ;  bnt  if 
any  one  has  reason  to  reserve  bia  powers,  it  is  a  scholar.  He  knows 
that  every  great  w<tfk  is  matured  in  dleace,  and  long  seclusioa  most 
ripen  the  mind  which  brings  it  forth.  When  we  are  laying  the 
fbondaticfns  of  professional  success,  how  can  we  hope  to  reach  its 
height  if  we  allow  onr  attention  to  be  called  away  and  become  ah- 
sorbed  in  other  objects,  if  we  are  enticed  by  public  applause  to  se*^k 
it  too  soon,  or  if  we  waste  our  energies  by  turning  them  to  many 
directions  before  we  have  ever  concentrated  them  in  one?  Aa 
many  fail  from  premature  efforts  as  from  the  lack  of  any  effort  at 
all." 

Notwithstanding  his  fondness  for  literature,  there  was 
nothing  about  him  of  the  ascetic  or  the  recluse.  He  was 
quite  an  euthosiast  in  his  love  of  manly  Bports,  vindicating 
some  of  the  roi^hest  of  them  as  a  salutary  discipline  for 
the  body.  He  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  Gymna- 
siom,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  word  and  practice  in  the 
formation  of  the  public  sentiment  of  a  Class  which  left  the 
nurture  of  Alma  Mater  as  remarkable  for  its  muscle  as  for 
any  of  its  other  qualities.  His  own  physical  system  was 
trained  by  exercise  to  toughness  and  strength ;  and,  without 
losing  anything  of  the  dignity  and  grace  of  his  carriage,  be 
added  great  firmness  and  power  of  endurance  to  a  fine  but 
somewhat  sensitive  constitution. 

Immediately  on  graduating  he  began  the  study  of  hia 
chosen  profession.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  the  offices  of 
ex-Governor  Andrew  and  A.  G.  Browne,  Esq.,  and  then 
entered  the  Law  School  in  Cambridge.    It  was  smd  of  him 
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by  one  of  the  professors  of  tliat  School,  *'  He  will  maie  jnst 
u  gtwd  a  lawyer  as  he  chooses  to  be."  Tlie  truth  of  that 
remark  vas  mdorsed  hj  ereiy  one  vho  noted  his  determi- 
nitioD  to  win  eminence  at  the  bar.  As  tiro  of  his  brothers 
altered  the  army  soon  after  the  commenoement  of  hostili' 
ties,  Thomas  vas  led  hy  his  strong  preference  for  the  pur- 
mils  of  civil  life  and  the  wishes  of  his  kindred  to  resist,  as 
long  as  he  conscieDtioaBly  could,  the  patriotic  impulse  to 
follov  them  into  the  fidd.  The  critical  condition  of  the 
national  cause  in  the  sommer  of  1862  conTinced  him  that 
it  ras  his  doty  to  abandon,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  perhaps 
forerer,  his  long-cherished  hopes  and  plans,  Kod  give  hint 
rIT  to  his  country,  where  the  services  of  her  loyal  young 
men  were  then  most  needed.  As  soon  as  his  resolution 
wsG  known  to  his  classmates  and  friends  in  the  Second  Mas- 
whnsetts  Infantry,  to  which  one  of  his  brothers  already 
beloi^ed,  they  sought,  with  saccess,  to  obtain  him  for  a 
comrade.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Second  Lieutenant, 
Angost  14,  1862,  and  joined  the  r^pment  soon  alter  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain.  Just  before  leaving  home  he 
made  a  few  unstudied  remarks  at  a  "  recruiting  meeting** 
m  Dorchester.  One  of  his  sentences  is  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion, as  indicating  his  own  feelings  and  motives.  Saying 
^  the  hour  for  mere  enthusiasm  had  passed,  and  that  the 
bonr  for  obedience  to  principle  and  for  action  had  come,  he 
dosed  his  modest  litUe  speech  with  these  words :  "  Here- 
after, if  our  Hves  are  spared,  should  our  children's  children 
Bsk  what  we  did  for  our  country  in  this  its  great  crisis,  a 
blnsh  Buch  as  never  should  be  seen  on  an  old  man's  face 
Toold  come  upon  our  faces  if  we  were  obliged  to  answer, 
—Nothing." 

His  mihtary  career  lasted  only  eleven  months,  but  it  was 
crowded  with  dangers  and  hardships.  At  the  outset  his 
Thole  strength  was  taxed  in  the  march,  full  of  privation, 
Then  Banks's  division  was  cut  off  from  the  mfun  army.  His 
endurance  while  mar(^ing,  entirely  on  foot  and  without  the 
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partial  relief  from  riding  vhich  others  vere  obliged  occa- 
Bionallj  to  seek,  during  those  terrible  weeks,  was  a  proof 
of  his  physical  vigor,  until  then  undiminished.  His  first 
battle  was  that  of  Autietam.  After  that  conflict  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts  was  encamped  on  Maryland  Heights. 
Here,  having  had  no  chance  to  become  gradually  accli- 
mated, he  was  attacked  with  a  slow  malarious  fever.  This 
Bickness  took  him  from  active  duty  for  a  few  weeks,  most 
of  which  he  spent  aa  a  convalescent  at  Frederick.  He 
returned  to  his  post  in  season  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Beverly  Ford, 
and  Get^burg.  RisiDg  in  rank  by  regular  promoticm  to 
fill  vacancies,  he  wa^  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  No- 
vember 1, 1862,  and  Captain,  June  6, 1863. 

Colonel  R.  G.  Shaw  expressed  to  the  Oovemor  of  Has- 
sacbusetta  a  desire  to  have  Captain  Fox  for  the  Major  of 
the  Fifty-fourth  (colored)  Repment.  But  this  fact  was  not 
known  itntil  the  classmates  and  friends  bad  both  fallen. 
Had  they  lived,  and  bad  the  promotion  been  offered  to  Gap 
tain  Fox,  bis  belief  in  the  policy  of  emancipation  and  in  the 
capacity  of  the  negro  as  a  soldier  would  probably  have  in- 
duced him  to  accept  it,  notwithstanding  his  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Second  Massachusetts. 

In  his  letters  he  made  bat  few  references  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, none  whatever  to  his  conduct  in  times  of  peril,  and 
declined  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  war.  He  left,  as  had 
always  been  his  wont,  his  actions  to  speak  for  him  ;  and  it 
was  from  others,  not  from  himself,  that  those  who  were 
most  interested  in  his  well-being  and  his  well-doing,  learned 
of  unswerving  fidelity.  His  scholarly  tastes  were  never 
weakened,  and  it  may  be  almost  said  that  his  scholarly  pui^ 
suits  were  never  intermitted.  He  asked  to  have  sent  him, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  standard  books,  ailments 
on  the  grave  questions  of  the  day,  and  works  on  government 
His  Horace  and  bis  Shakespeare  were  always  a  part  of  his 
accoutrements.    Whatever  anticipations  he  may  have  had, 
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tboold  his  lift  be  spared,  bore  reference  to  hU  chosen  pro- 
fessum ;  but  they  never  made  >iiTn  impatient  or  diecon- 
tented,  or  cansed  bim  to  shrink  from  the  obhgatione  of  the 
present.  It  was  his  way  to  give  himself  ■wholly  to  the  spe- 
ml  work  on  hand.  Writing  on  the  eve  of  an  expected 
movement,  and  referring  to  a  wish  he  had  entertained  for  a 
leave  of  absence,  he  said,  "  I  have  little  hope  or  desire  to 
get  home  now." 

His  ability,  coolness,  and  determination  as  a  soldier  were 
ihovn  in  the  closing  scenes  of  his  service  in  the  field.  On 
the  afternoon  of  July  2,  1863,  the  division  to  which  bis 
raiment  belonged  wbs  moved  from  the  right  to  reinforce 
tlw  left  of  the  line.  In  the  evening  the  command  was  or- 
dered back  again,  and  the  regiment  set  out  for  the  intrench- 
menta  it  had  before  occupied.  Before  reaching  them,  the 
KcutB  in  advance  reported  tbem  as  held  by  the  Rebels. 
The  regiment  was  manoeurred  with  great  skill  and  prompt- 
ness by  its  young  commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Uudge, 
to  u  to  be  prepared  for  an  attack,  and  a  company  was  sent 
oat  to  reconnoitre.  It  returned  without  bringing  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  information.  The  night  was  dark,  the 
ntoation  critical,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  discover 
the  exact  position  and  force  of  the  foe.  In  this  exigency, 
C^tiun  Fox  was  directed  to  push  forward  his  compEmy,  and 
at  all  hazards  to  find  and  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my. Deploying  his  men,  he  adviuiced  rapidly  and  silently 
until  he  met  and  captured  some  of  the  hostile  skirmishers, 
and  carried  his  company  neariy  up  to  the  opposing  line  of 
battle.  This  demonstration  drew  a  heavy  fire,  under  which, 
the  ol^t  of  the  reconnoissauce  having  been  accomplished, 
he  fell  back.  The  regiment  at  once  threw  up  new  defences, 
facing  the  works  it  £ad  previously  built,  and  waited  for  the 
day.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Second  Massachusetts 
and  the  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  were  ordered  to  advance 
across  the  open  meadow,  and  take  the  position  now  held  by 
the  enemy  on  the  other  side.    It  seemed  certain  destruc- 
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tioD,  but  the  order  vas  instaotly  obeyed.  The  attack  waa 
at  first  successful ;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ontaumbering 
foe,  intreDcbed  behind  breastworks,  trees,  and  rocks,  com- 
pelled the  tvo  re^ments  to  fall  back  to  save  thomselTes 
from  aaoihilation.  How  near  the  Second  came  to  this  (ate 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred 
yards,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  men  and  twenty-two  officers,  it  lost  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  killed  and  wotmded. 

Captain  Fox  was  near  the  centre  of  the  meadow,  endeav- 
oring  to  rally  his  men,  when  he  was  hit  in  the  left  ankle. 
The  wound  was  serious,  but  was  not  thought  to  be  fatal. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  reach  home,  weak  and  weary, 
but  80  cheerful  and  uncomplaining  that  his  appearance  at 
first  disarmed  all  anxiety  as  to  his  recovery.  A  sad  change 
took  place;  the  hurt  was  found  to  be  more  severe  than 
was  at  first  supposed ;  the  previous  strain  upon  the  neiv 
V0U8  system  had  been  too  great;  fever,  accompanied  by 
delirium,  supervened,  and  the  fine  constitution  which  he 
carried  into  the  war,  worn  and  shattered  by  the  labors  and 
exposures  of  one  short  year,  refused  to  rally  from  the  deep 
prostration.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemooo  of  July  25th 
he  died,  unconBoiously  and  without  a  stru^le,  of  sheer 
exhaufitioQ.  And  yet  he  is  not  dead ;  for  how  fit^gly  may 
the  true  words  spoken  at  the  burial  of  bis  body  be  repeated 
here ;  — 

"  Ttie  life  that  «ras  still  is,  but  broader,  purer,  nobler.  Let  ns  not 
weep  for  our  owo  lose.  He  has  only  exchanged  this  transient  life  in 
mortal  flesh  for  an  eternal  life  in  iromortal  memories  and  undyiDg 
aSections.  His  shrine  is  now  in  onr  own  hearts.  His  fitting  monu- 
ment  is  his  remembered  life.  Let  ns  not  weep  for  him.  He  fon^t 
for  bis  country ;  who  could  leave  a  brighter  record  ?  He  died 
for  his  coontij ;  who  ooold  wish  a  better  epitaph  7 " 
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Fnt  Uenten&nt  Slat  Mdi»  Tola.  (Iiifantt7),  December  U,  1861 ; 
Adjataot,  September  SO,  1868;  killed  U  KoDeaaw  Mountain,  G«.,  Jane 
IT,  IBM. 

T  Tenby  WABE  hall,  son  of  Xathaniel  and  Sarah 
XI  Elizabeth  (Coffin)  Hall,  vas  bom  in  Dorchester, 
MaaBacfaoMtts,  March  21,  1889.  Hib  childhood  vas  rich 
in  promiae.  Uncommoul;  attractiTO  in  person,  he  had  a 
eorrespondent  charm  of  bearing  and  disposition.  He  won 
■11  hearts  bj  his  gentle  and  confiding  vays.  Nor  vere 
these  characteristics  lesa  prominent  as  he  grew  in  years. 
The  moral  lineaments  of  the  child  were  clearly  traceable  in 
the  youth,  ut  a  natural  and  healthy  unfolding ;  and  a  grow- 
ing  manliness  of  thought  and  character  was  combined  with 
a  retained  childlikeness  of  temper  and  disposition.  As  a 
■in^  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  related  that,  his  fkther 
being  from  home,  during  his  boyhood,  for  a  continuous 
■pace  of  eighteen  months,  and  hia  mother  left  with  himself 
and  three  younger  children,  so  br  from  t^dng  advantage 
of  this  lai^r  liberty,  he  -voluntarily  abridged  his  pastimes 
that  he  might  take  his  father's  place  in  such  cares  and 
labors  as  he  was  competent  to  share ;  making  himself,  with 
no  persnasiTes  save  those  of  his  own  heart,  the  most  de- 
voted of  sons.  "  I  can  see  him,"  says  a  visitor  at  his  home 
dmii^  that  period,  "  as,  each  noon,  he  came  whistling 
from  sohool,  his  books  strapped  together  and  slung  over 
his  shoolder,  —  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  out  again,  at  work 
on  Uie  gitrands,  whistling  still,  a  living  picture  of  simple, 
healthy,  hearty  happiness,"  —  a  hapfdness  drawn  from 
deeper  fbuntaius  than  he  knew. 

He  obtained  bis  preliminary  education  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town ;  showing  more  and  more  clearly 
the  poBsessiott  of  superior  mental  faculties.    What  he  was 
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ID  this  respect,  his  teacher,  the  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  that  time,  Uias  testifies ;  — 

"  He  was  the  brightest  and  quickest  of  his  doss.  He  learned 
readily  and  rapidly,  and  retained  what  he  learned  better  Uuu  most 
who  acquire  go  easily.  His  recitations  in  Latin  were  the  best  I 
ever  heard ;  and  in  all  his  recitations  he  had  an  easy,  confident  way, 
which  I  recall  very  Tiridly." 

From  the  jootdbI  of  a  school  deba^ng-clab  of  which 
he  vas  a  member,  it  appears  tiiat  the  favorite  themes  for 
debate  had  relation  to  great  national  issues,  upon  vhich  he 
and  the  rest  would  so  soon  be  called  to  stake  their  lives ; 
while  it  also  appears  that  his  name  was  invariably  recorded 
as  taking  the  side  of  universal  freedom  and  abstract  r^ht. 
Not  that  this  shows  in  him  any  truer  r^ard  for  these  than 
they  had,  who,  for  ends  of  debate,  took  the  opposite  side, 
some  of  whom  nobly  proved,  in  tiie  final  event,  how  dear  to 
them  was  the  cause  of  Ireedom  and  of  right.  *'  But,"  says 
bis  teacher,  who  was  president  of  the  club,  "  Ebll,  I  well  re- 
member, always,  in  ^e  debates,  took  the  side  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  chose  to  do  so,  and  we  allowed  him ;  though,  it 
being  an  ezercise  for  intellectual  training  munly,  sides 
were  taken  irrespective  of  convictions," 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1856,  with  an  uncondi- 
tioned acceptance,  and  took  early  and  easily  a  highly  re- 
spectable rank  among  his  classmates,  —  a  rank  which,  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say,  he  failed  to  keep  permanently,  through 
a  temporary  dominance  of  indifferent  and  careless  ways, 
causing  hereby  the  only  disappointment  he  had  ever 
brought  upon  a  single  heart  that  knew  him.  At  the  close 
of  his  Sophomore  year  it  was  thought  best  by  his  &ther,  — 
a  judgment  which  he  himself  cordially  approved, — to  trans- 
fer his  academic  relations  to  Antioch  Coll^  in  Ohio. 
Offering  himself,  with  no  loss  of  time,  for  admission  to  the 
Juiuor  Glass  of  that  institution,  he  was  readily  accepted ; 
and  there,  emerging  irom  the  shadow,  in  a  noble  Teasser- 
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tioa  of  his  better  self,  he  honorably  completed  the  collegi- 
ate course,  graduating  with  distinction,  and  enjojring  in 
eminent  measure  the  good-will  and  affection  of  fellow-stu- 
dents and  officers.  A  professor  in  the  institution  at  that 
time  writes :  "  He  always  interested  me.  He  impressed  me 
from  the  first  as  (me  having  a  prodigious  amount  of  latent 
manhood  and  strength  and  worth." 

The  ensuing  fall  and  winter  were  spent  at  home,  in  aa 
uacertainty  as  to  the  calling  he  ehould  adopt.  There  was 
no  such  decided  bent  of  taste  or  conscious  aptitude  as  to 
make  the  choice  an  easy  one.  He  leaned  at  first  to  a  busi- 
ness calling ;  partly  in  distrust  of  his  abilities  for  any  good 
saccesB  in  a  professional  career,  and  yet  more,  as  was  un- 
designedly indicated  rather  thau  expressed,  that  he  might 
more  surely  thus  become  a  pillar  of  pecuniary  dependence 
to  those  who,  he  foresaw,  might  hare  need  of  such  aid. 
Meanwhile  he  made  the  best  possible  use  of  this  interme- 
diate season,  by  a  diligent  application  to  such  general  stud- 
ies as  would  be  available  for  any  calling.  He  determined 
at  length  upon,  the  law ;  a  decision  entirely  his  own,  and 
yet  coincident  with  that  of  those  who  knew  him  best ;  his 
nund,  as  all  saw,  being  eminently  judicial  in  its  cast  and 
tone,  —  clear,  broad,  discriminating,  just,  —  while  the  ac- 
companying moral  qualities  were  of  a  high  order.  In  the 
same  exercise  of  independent  judgment  which  determined 
hiffl  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  he  made  choice  of  the 
West  as  Qte  sphere  for  its  exercise ;  influenced  in  part  by 
the  impressions  he  had  gained  at  Antiocb  College  in  inter- 
course with  some  of  its  representative  minds,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  certain  largeuess  and  lib- 
erality of  thought  and  action.  Aud  so,  wiUi  a  single  letter 
of  introduction,  stating  simply  his  name  and  coimections,  — 
the  writer  knew  no  more,  —  to  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  lUi* 
Dois,  he  left  home,  March,  1861.  Obtaining  at  once  a  posi- 
tion as  student  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  his 
letter,  he  gave  himself  without  reserve  to  the  work  before 
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him.  "  I  have  kept  in  the  office  all  summer,"  he  writes, 
"  a  thing  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  had  to  do  befoie, 
my  summers  hitherto  having  been  largely  spent  in  recresr 
tion.  Bat  I  don't  know  that  this  has  been  less  {feasant 
for  it,  thou^  one  gets  a  litde  tired  sometimes,  this  hot 
weather,  and  longs  for  sea-shore  or  country."  He  did 
not  add,  —  what  wae  true,  —  &at  almost  the  only  recrea- 
tion he  allowed  himself,  through  those  heated  months,  was 
in  the  drill-room.  For  a  call  was  sounding,  at  which,  aa 
he  felt,  all  personal  considerations  and  plans  and  prospects 
were  to  be  subordinated  and  set  at  naught.  His  letters 
best  tell  his  state  of  mind  at  this  time.  He  writes  to  his 
father,  August,  1861 :  — 

"  For  some  time  I  have  been  debating  whether  it  was  not  nj 
duty  to  offer  my  huinble  services  in  aid  of  a  most  righteooH  cause, 
which  calls  most  imperatiTely,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  on  every  nun 
who  has  not  «chers  dependent  on  him,  to  fig^t  in  its  defence.  Illi- 
nois is  greatly  in  need  of  tnx^  Recruiting  goes  on  slowly.  I 
feel  that  the  call  which  Um  Goretnor  made  last  week  was  to 
me,  and  have  made  np  my  mind,  subject  always  to  anything  at 
home  which  aball  seem  to  forbid,  to  jtun  the  army.  I  Bhoold 
have  gone  long  ago^  but  I  felt  it  as  much  a  dnty  to  go  in  the 
best  manner  as  to  go  at  alL  So  I  have  wailed,  and  very  impa- 
tiently sometimes,  till  at  last  I  think  I  can  go,  and  in  a  way  to 
give  you  as  little  solicitode  as  may  be.  I  go  probably  the  last 
of  this  week  to  Camp  Butler,  near  Springfield,  with  three  others, 
all  of  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  are  all  yon 
could  wish,  and  we  shall  constitute  a  fellowship  of  mutual  aid  and 
care." 

To  another  relative  be  writes,  a  few  weeks  later :  — 

"  1  suppose  yon  have  heard  already  that  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  the  w(u*.  It  was  no  imtnatnre  decision ;  but  from 
the  first  I  have  been  thinking  strongly  of  it,  having  belonged  to  a 
Home  Guard  ever  unoe  the  war  began.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  the 
right  thing  in  this,  and  since  I  have  beard  from  home  I  have  felt  so 
all  the  more. ....  When  I  signed  my  name  to  the  muster-roll,  I 
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had  a  feeHng  that  at  last  I  had  bee&  able  to  do  ooe  thing  which 
ma  of  serrice  to  some  one  ebe  than  niTHeUl'' 

An  intiioate  associate,  at  this  time,  ia  Chicago,  writes  his 
recollectioDB  of  him  thus :  — 

"  He  had  that  pecnliarly  quiet  and  unaBsmning  manner  which  is 
imp«saive  hj  its  yerj  tetirement.  Tet  his  high  sense  of  hon«, 
his  thorough  scholarship,  and  an  inexbanetible  supply  of  genial  hu- 
mor made  him  a  most  welcome  guest  in  oar  circle.  It  was  in  those 
dajs,  after  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  when  all  men  were 
taking  sides  on  great  vital  issues  ;  and  in  the  frequent  discnssions 
among  ns,  bis  mature  judgment  and  irresutible  wit  often  came  in, 
with  onanswerable  power,  in  behalf  of  Dniversal  freedom, ....  On 
the  fint  alann  of  war  he  entered,  as  a  private,  a  company  orgamzed 
in  Chicago ;  and  there,  giving  all  his  leisure  to  militai;  tactics  and 
drill,  he  aoqoired  the  infbnnation  and  skill  by  which  he  afterwards 
made  his  company  one  of  the  best  that  ever  came  from  a  Western 
pnirie." 

In  NoTember,  1861,  he  himself  writes :  — 

"  I  never  thought  of  going  otherwise  than  as  a  private,  until  the 
poRtioQ  was  offered  me  without  mj  seeking  iL  Now  I  hope  to  se- 
core  it ;  but  if  not,  1  shall  fall  back  into  the  ranks,  somewhat  disap- 
pmnted  certainty,  but  ready  to  work  and  fight  with  just  as  true  and 
firm  a  zeal  as  if  I  wore  a  sword  and  shoulder-etraps.  ....  It  has 
been  hard  work,  this  recniiting,  though  full  of  useful  experiences. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  passed  two  more  unpleasant  months ;  caused 
bj  bapw  and  fears  about  the  regimeDt,  and  by  having  my  motives 
nspected.  But  I  'm  glad  I  Ve  been  through  it,  distasteful  as  it  is. 
It  has  sb«ngthened  my  cmiTiclion  in  the  ultimate  best  success  at 
truth  and  honor,  and  made  me  more  independent  and  self-reliant,  I 
hope  and  believe." 

He  left  Chicago,  February,  1862,  proceeding  with  his 
raiment  to  Cairo,  where  it  was  assigned  to  the  army  of 
G^ieral  Pope,  then  moving  against  New  Madrid.  The  reg- 
iment saw  its  first  field  service  before  that  place.  Writing 
thence,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  battle,  he  says :  — 
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"lam  perfectly  well,  and^l  ready  for  anything  that  may  toni 
np.  That  the  iaaae  of  the  battle  here  mast  be  a  bloody  one,  and 
fotal  to  many,  we  all  know.  Who  will  be  talen  and  who  left, 
none  can  tell.  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  in  the 
bands  of  God." 

Later,  be  says :  — 

"  I  eboald  write  more  than  I  do  about  the  politics  of  the  war,  bo 
to  speak,  if  mind  and  lime  were  not  so  occupied  by  other  things. 
Father  may  he  sure  that  I  sympathize  with  all  he  says  and  feels. 
I  'm  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  I  want  to  feel 
that  I  am  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom  too,  as  opposed  to  slav- 
ery ;  and  I  think  the  canse  of  Union  and  ireedom  has  oome  to  be 
one." 

Passmg  down  the  Mississippi  to  Island  No.  10,  and  re- 
turning to  participate  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  his  regi- 
ment was  afterwards  stationed  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  as  an 
outpost  of  Bosecrans's  army.  In  the  fall  of  1862  ho  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  Captun,  which  he  declined  in  or- 
der to  accept  the  adjutancy  of  the  r^ment,  which  had 
also  been  tendered  him.  From  Decatur  the  regiment 
passed  to  Nashville,  engaging,  in  the  division  under  Sheri- 
dan, in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  the  advance  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  the  battle  of  Chiokamauga. 

"  On  the  field  of  Stone  River,"  writes  a  fellow-o£Bcer  there  pres- 
ent, "  when  a  part  of  the  command  was  exposed  to  a  deadly  rain  of 
bullets  while  not  actively  engaged  tiiemselves,  some  one  called  oat 
to  take  shelter  behind  a  building  near  by.  Hall  instantly  cheded 
the  impulse  to  do  so,  by  crying  oat, '  Never  I  don't  have  it  said  we 
got  behind  a  bam.'  " 

In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  wrote,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
while  within  the  enemy's  lines :  — 

"  Dbab  Fathbb  AKd  Mothbb,  —  The  fortunes  of  war  have 
mixed  me  a  new  cap.  I  'm  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  I  snppoaed 
I  must  lose  a  leg,  but  the  sni^joon  says  he  shall  try  to  save  it.  ■ .  •  ■ 
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Gire  roj  love  to  aU,  sod  don't  be  down-bearted  about  me,  for,  be- 
lieve met  there  'a  no  retuon  for  it" 

The  foUowing  is  the  testimonj  of  Surgeon  lA&gee,  of  the 
FUty-^nt  Illinois,  vbo  was  taken  prisoner  vith  him :  — 

"  On  the  19th  of  September,  after  the  re^ment  bad  partidpaled 
in  a  gallant  charge,  driving  back  the  Bebel  lines,  the  third  man 
hmgbt  before  me  was  Adjutant  Hall,  with  a  severe  gan-shot 
wound  through  the  knee.  After  a  consultation  on  his  case,  the 
eoDcInaoo  was  that  amputadon  was  the  only  safe  practice  to  adopts 
and  I  at  (race  notified  him  to  that  effecL  He  pleasantly  replied, '  I 
would  like  very  well  to  keep  my  leg,  but  I  suppose  I  can  do  duty 
in  the  Invalid  Corps  without  it'  The  next  morning  he  was  placed 
on  the  table  for  the  operation  ;  but  after  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion, I  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  limb Our  supply 

of  nUkma  was  only  sufficient  to  last  to  the  fourth  day  after  our  cap- 
tore,  when  we  had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  boiled  wheat,  stored  in  the 
building  we  occupied ;  and  this  was  the  only  thing  between  as  and 
ttaiTation  for  the  succeeding  time.  I  can  see  now  the  Adjutant 
eating  hit  boiled  wheat  from  a  tin  cup,  with  an  iron  spoon,  inter- 
larding the  exerdse  with  pertinent  remarks,  which  would  set  the 
wbole  ward  of  wounded  men  in  an  uproar  of  laughter.  During  hia 
imprisonment,  tbongh  in  almost  hourly  intercourse  with  him,  I  never 
heaid  from  him  a  desponding  word.  He  always  expressed  bis  firm 
eonvictioa  in  the  final  success  of  oar  arms  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  seemed  to  have  at  that  time  but  one . 
source  of  trouble,  and  that  was  the  thought  of  the  anxiety  his 
parents  would  suffer  on  his  account." 

On  receiviDg  telegraphic  intelligenca  of  his  state,  hia 
father  went  to  him  at  Chattanoc^ ;  finding  him,  bravely 
happy,  in  his  hospital  quarters,  and  cheering  all  around 
him  hj  the  sunshine  of  his  presence.  As  soon  as  suffi- 
ciently restored,  he  left  for  home ;  the  journey,  in  its  earlier 
rtages  a  peculiarly  trying  one,  applying  new  testa  to  his 
maabood,  and  bringing  it  into  clearer  relief.  He  remained 
at  borne  five  or  six  weeks,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  its 
■flectioDate  intercourse,  impressing  all  who  saw  bun  by  the 
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manly  grace  aod  modest  digni^  of  his  bearing.  The 
teacher  of  his  youth,  before  referred  to,  who  chanced  to 
meet  him  at  this  time  in  Boston,  writes :  — 

"  I  could  hardlj  realize  at  first  that  the  noble  and  beantifnl  (m 
other  word  will  do)  man  before  me  was  the  alenderboj  I  bad  known 
at  BchooL  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  the  deep  and  angular 
impreesion  tus  face  made  apoa  me  ;  an  expression  pare  and  almost 
saintly  was  blended  with  that  of  the  true  kni^t  and  heroic 
■ol^r." 

He  left  home  while  yet  lame,  declining  the  offer  of  an 
extended  furlough,  and  reported  at  the  Paroled  Camp  at  St. 
Louis.  Wiuting  there,  in  patriotic  impatience,  be  was  at 
length  exchanged,  and  hastened,  with  overflowing  g^dness, 
to  r^oin  his  regiment,  then  advancing  in  the  campugn 
through  Geoi^a  under  Sherman.  About  a  month  after- 
wards,  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  be  was 
ordered- to  lead  his  regiment,  at  the  head  of  an  assanltbg 
column,  against  the  enemy's  works ;  and  while  in  front  of 
his  men,  with  waving  sword,  cheering  them  on,  he  fell  by 
the  showering  bullets  of  the  intrenched  sharpshooters. 
The  body,  recovered  under  flag  of  truce  the  next  day,  was 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Rebel  works,  pierced  by 
eleven  balls.  It  was  taken  within  the  Union  lines  and 
buried  there.  Colonel  Bradlee,  of  the  Fifty-first,  but  on 
that  occasion  conmianding  the  brigade,  after  relating,  in  a 
letter  to  his  father,  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  says :  — 

"  Hie  loss  oomes  nearer  to  me  and  pains  me  more  than  any  that 
baa  ever  fallen  on  as.  He  was  in  many  respects  the  foremost  man 
among  ns,  and  in  capadq^  and  cultivation  had  few  equals.  He 
was  a  natural  leader,  and  bis  courage  was  equal  to  any  man's  ;  and 
these  qualities  made  lum  especiall;  valuable  as  an  officer  and  com- 
panioD." 

In  a  letter  to  his  Ideutenant-Colonel,  then  absent  tram 
injuries.  Colonel  Bradlee  writes :  — 

"  No  death  among  as  has  touched  me  like  Hall's.    He  was  the 
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Bort  gallant  man  I  ever  saw,  and  a  Bpleodid  fellow  in  all  reipeots. 
Hii  eoodact  in  tbis  affair  came  ai  fuMj  to  Uie  bsroic  as  aDjrthing  I 
can  imagiDO.  The  Bebel  offlcen  whom  we  mat  ander  a  S«^  of 
ttooe  to  racover  oar  dead  uid,  <  He  was  a  very  gallant  fellow.' 
Tbiej  had  noticed  him  before  he  fell,  and  promised  to  get  hia  sword 
and  retunt  it  lo  me,  as  a  maifc  of  reaped  for  his  bravery." 

The  foUowing  testimaQy  oomes  from  the  most  intimata 
of  his  associates  in  arms :  — 

"  Daring  the  three  jean  and  more  of  oor  intimacy,  asBodated 
with  him  as  I  was  in  recrnittng  expeditions,  in  camp,  in  the  march, 
on  the  field,  I  never  knew  him,  however  great  the  provocation,  use 
a  probne  or  passitoate  or  hasty  word  towards  a  soldier,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  stood  high  as  a  diadplinarian.  Though  fresh  fh>m 
the  retirement  of  the  stodent,  and  acGOstomed  to  the  refinements  of 
boos]  life,  he  at  mtce,  by  bis  noble  uncerity  and  disinterested  hoD- 
esly,  won  the  admiration  and  respect  and  love  of  those  unpolished 
but  brave  men  from  the  Western  &ims,  who  fought  with  him  at 
New  Uadrid,  Farmington,  and  Stmie  Kver,  and  wept  at  his  sop- 
poeed  kas  at  Chic^amanga.  A  rongh,  swearing  teamster  of  bis 
regiment,  in  telling  one  of  his  capture  and  probable  death,  said, 
with  tears,  '  T  would  n't  have  cared  much  if  it  had  been  any  other 
man.'  His  good  natnre  and  original  humor  made  hia  society  uni- 
venally  desirable  ;  and  many  a  wet  bivouac,  dreary  tent,  and  ill- 
■npfrfied  table  were  made  endurable  by  the  sonshine  of  his  dispoei- 
tioo.  He  flinched  from  no  duty,  no  hardship,  no  responsibility,  no 
danger.  From  the  Ume  he  entered  the  service  till  his  death,  be 
was  never  off  duty  a  day,  excepting  when  compelled  by  a  severe 
wound  at  Chickamauga.  While  a  line  officer,  in  all  the  long,  weary 
tnardies,  be  was  never  known  to  ride ;  sharing,  by  cbcnce,  the  fa- 
tiguee  and  exposures  of  the  men,  and  with  the  endurance  of  an  old 
campaigner. ....  He  spoke  of  the  chances  of  death  with  feeling, 
bat  with  no  supentitious  forebodings.  He  had  frequently  said  to 
me,  that  should  be  be  killed  in  battle,  he  would  rather  be  buried  on 
the  field,  than  that  his  body  should  be  taken  home  for  burial ;  and 
it  18  as  he  preferred.    He  sleeps  where  he  fell." 

He  sleeps  where  he  fell.  The  hands  of  living  comrades 
prepared  for  him  a  soldier's  grave,  and  laid  him  there,  as 
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they  found  him,  —  save  tbe  ring  from  his  finger  and  the 
lock  of  hair,  for  a  mother's  keeping.  There,  in  far-off 
Georgia,  among  the  mountain  solitudes,  broken  now  bat 
hj  the  voices  of  nature,  vhich  echoed  the  uproar  of  that 
deadly  strife,  avay  &om  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  avay 
from  the  graves  of  his  kindred,  watched  over  but  by  the 
eye  of  Him  who  has  received  his  martyr  spirit  to  spheres  of 
nobler  endeavor,  —  there  he  sleeps. 
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CHARLES  JAMES  MILLS. 

Second  Lientenuit  2d  Hub.  Tola.  (Infkntrj),  Angnrt  14,  I86S ;  fint 
LientMunt,  Aogiut  17, 186S;  flnt  Lientenuit  S6th  Mu».  VoU.  (Infui' 
br),  Augnit  3S,  1863 ;  Captun,  Joly  7, 1664 ;  Cq)Uin  and  A.  A.  G. 
(n.  &  Tob.),  JdIj  85, 18U;  BreTet  Mqor,  Junuy,  1866;  killed  at 
HatcktT'i  Bnn,  Va.,  Uarch  31,  1865. 

CHAIUiES  JAMES  MILLS  vas  bom  in  Boston  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1841 ;  being  the  son  of  Charles  H. 
MaU,  a  Boston  merchant,  and  of  Anna  Cabot  Lovell, 
dai^ter  of  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston. 

During  boyhood  he  was  never  long  separated  from  his 
parents,  and  after  thorough  preparation  at  the  schools  of 
Mr.  T.  O.  Bradford  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dizwell,  he  entered  Hai^ 
Tard  in  July,  1856.  During  the  College  course  he  joined 
heartily  in  the  sports  common  among  students,  and  vas 
nowise  behindhand  in  study.  A  part  at  Commencement, 
CD  giadoating,  gratified  his  parents'  vishes  and  his  own 
ambition.  When  the  Class  of  1860  departed  from  Har- 
nrd'g  halls  to  make  good  the  boast  of  its  song, 
"  Side  bj  dde  we  '*e  wnglit  for  honon, 
BoDght  the  front  in  ererj  fnj," 

no  more  honest,  earnest,  warm  heart  entered  upon  the 
wwld  than  that  of  Charlie  Mills.  Younger  than  the 
average  of  graduates,  he  had  not  yet  made  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. For  mental  training. and  useful  occupation  he 
ottered  the  Scientific  School,  and  undertook  the  study  of 
Engineering.  He  also  devoted  much  time  te  computations 
for  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

In  April,  1861,  came  that  great  blow  to  the  nation  which 
left  no  young  man  cause  for  hesitation  as  to  duty  or  occu- 
pation. Mills  was  soon  interested,  and,  on  bearing  of  the 
Ball  Kan  disaster,  became  devoted  to  the  cause.  From 
that  period  until  August,  1862,  his  time  was  employed  in 
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y&m  attempts  to  procure  a  commissioii.  The  first  effort 
vas  signalized  by  a  characteristic  trait  of  magDaDiiuity. 
A  friend,  who  liad  gone  througfa  the  Boll  Ron  campaign  in 
the  ranks,  was  an  applicant  together  with  himself  for  a  var 
cancy  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachnsetts  Volunteers.  On 
learning  this,  Mills  at  once  withdrew  his  application,  on  the 
ground  of  bis  friend's  previous  service.  Disappointments 
seemed  only  to  redouble  bis  zeal.  A  trip  to  Washington 
in  Febmary,  1862,  was  fruitless ;  and  in  May  he  enlisted 
as  private  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  Massachnsetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  which  was  discharged  by  the  government  a  few 
days  after.  In  July  he  was  appointed  a  recruiting  officer 
for  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  after 
much  labor  and  expense  failed  to  secure  enough  men  to 
obtain  a  commission.  "  If  I  don't  get  any  commisBion  at 
all,  I  shall  go  off  somewhere,  perhaps  enlist.  I  won't  b^ 
seen  at  home,"  were  his  words. 

At  last,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  perHereranee  re- 
ceived its  reward,  and  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which  bad 
just  immortalized  itself  at  Cedar  Mountain.  The  evening 
of  August  ITtb  found  the  young  lieutenant  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Gulpeper,  in  temporary  command  of  Company  D. 
"  The  regiment,  both  officers  and  men,  seem  in  excellent 
8|drit8,"  he  wrote;  "  the  true  Devil-may-care  spirit  pervades 
them,  though  of  course  they  feel  the  loss  of  their  comrades 
severely." 

His  introduction  to  the  field  was  of  the  rudest,  and  his 
experience  of  one  month  most  discouraging  to  any  nature 
less  undaunted.  Joining  bis  regiment  on  the  aftemooa  of 
the  17th  of  August,  he  set  off  at  midnight  of  the  18th  on 
that  disastrous  retreat  of  Pope  which  culminated  in  the 
second  Bull  Bun.    He  wrote :  — 

"  AuffuU  19.  —  We  marched  about  two  miles  in  blissfiil  igii<>> 
ranee  of  our  destiDation,  except  that  it  ia  samewbere  in  the  rev, 
there  bung  nimon  of  a  fight,  In  which  every  one,  with  characterii- 
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Ik  u)d  ^loamj  calm,  aasnmes  Uiat  m  h«Te  been  thrsehed.  How- 
CTer,  Kidiets  alwaje  gmmble,  I  suppose." 

"  Auffiut  20.  —  I  began  to  appreciate  bow  little  an  officer  has  to 
Ml  oo  the  march.     It  is  rather  ridicnlona." 

"  Ja^iut  23.  —  We  were  aroused  b;  the  pleasant  process  of 
biTiiig  oar  wood  shelled  by  the  Bebela.  I  muEt  coefeH  it  was 
tiigfaljr  diaagreeable. ....  We  could  not  nuse  anything  to  eat  but  a 
few  onripe  ^plee." 

"Augvgt  24.  —  I^st  night  one  of  the  officers  said  he  wished  he 
*u  dead,  or  a  prisoner,  or  with  the  wagon  train,  he  did  nol 
mneh  care  which ;  and  I  think  we  all  fblt  pretty  much  the  same 
wkj  then.     Now  that  weiMve  fiatttd  on  mutton,  we  feel  better  I" 

"  Auffutt  25.  —  We  then,  aAer  an  ear  of  com  apiece,  sought  our 
coach  on  the  grass.  This  marclung  without  koapsackt,  sleeping  on 
the  ground  without  blankets,  and  starving,  is  beginning  to  tell  very 
KTody  on  men  and  officers." 

"  Augutt  26.  —  Joy  of  joys  I  Two  wagons  arrived,  one  with  ra- 
tkn  and  ooe  with  officers'  bedding.  I  suppose  you  know  that  let- 
traa  are  cut  off.  The  Waterloo  of  this  war  will,  I  think,  be  fought 
>o  s  few  days  in  this  neighborhood.  You  bare  no  idea  how  heart- 
tit^  one  feels  at  a  mail's  arriving  with  nothing  for  one  in  it.  I  am 
vex;  much  struck  with  the  difference  of  the  feeling  about  the  Rebels 
txre  and  at  home.  I  hear  no  bittemeas  of  feeling  expressed  to- 
wuds  them  by  offlceia  or  men.  They  want  to  thrash  them  in  order 
lo  end  ihe  war  and  get  home,  but  do  not  seem  to  hate  them  in  the 

ItML" 

"  S^/^ember  2.  —  Completely  nsed  up ;  could  n't  have  marched  a 
laile  fimher.  This  Btorving  takes  a  man's  strength  down  awfully." 
"  Camp  kkas  Kihlttowk,  Makh-^itd,  September  4. 

"  I  hope  you  duly  appreciate  the  magic  of  the  word  eatnp.  It 
meaiu  tents,  food,  washing,  clean  clothes,  the  presence  of  my  valise, 
sod,  ia  abort,  all  the  comforts  of  what  now  appears  to  me  a  luxuri- 
oos,  in  fact.  Sybaritic  life.  I  feel  so  rejoiced  thereat,  that  even  the 
present  ^sastrous  state  of  afikirs  ails  comparatively  lighdy  on  my 


On  the  aame  day  Mills  was  detailed  as  Acting  Ai^utont. 
He  wrote :  — 
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"  I  Bbould  aa  Boon  hare  thought  of  bung  ordered  to  set  as  M^or- 
GeneraL  It  is  a  Yerj  arduous  and  important  posL  One  advan- 
tage is,  that  I  have  a  horee,  —  an  immense  blessing  on  the  march 
which  we  shall  have  to-morrow." 

Mills  had  hot  suffered  wbatsoever  of  hardghip  a  cam- 
paign has  to  offer,  except  a  wound.  His  enthusiasm  had 
been  toned  down  to  steady  pluck.  One  great  battle,  and 
he  would  be  a  veteran  among  TeteraoH.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  passed  safely  through  a 
heavy  ffre,  but  was  finally  shot  through  both  thighs.  A^r 
a  perilous  hobble  to  the  rear,  in  a  storm  of  bullets,  he 
reached  a  field  hospital.  In  two  weeks  he  was  at  home, 
passed  two  months  in  bed  and  for  four  months  more  used 
cnitcbes.  He  was  never  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
a  cane.  His  wounds  bad  left  the  bone  uninjured,  but  a 
branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve  bad  been  injured.  It  was  be- 
coming evident  that  he  was  lamed  for  life,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  MIy  admitted  the  &ct.  His  commission 
as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts,  bearing 
date  August  17, 1862,  had  been  issued ;  but  in  April,  1863, 
the  War  Department  sent  him  an  honorable  dischai^  for 
disability,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  then  adopted  towards 
officers  severely  wounded. 

In  May,  1863,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  a  Scientific  Commission  which  met  in  Washington  to 
determine  upon  the  merits  of  inventions  offbred  to  the 
Navy  Department.  This  occupied  his  time  till  August. 
His  whole  thoughts  meanwhile  were  of  the  time  when  he 
should  be  able  to  resume  his  place  in  the  field,  and  of  his 
friends  who  remuned  in  the  service. 

"  If  the  Secretary  keeps  his  promise,  I  shall  at  once  be  restored. 
....  I  am  perfectly  det^nniaed  that,  aa  soon  as  my  leg  is  well,  I 
shall  prefer  the  army  very  much  to  any  other  profession,  aa  long  u 
the  war  lasts." 

After  Gettysburg :  — 

*■  We  certainly  have  paid  very  dear  for  our  success     BostOD,  aa 
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wul,  hts  her  fur  ahare  to  mourn.  However,  as  I  remember  Wilder 
Dwight  qnoting  the  night  before  Antietam,  apnpot  to  the  same  Bub- 
ject,  <  Hen  miut  moA  and  iromen  must  weep ' ;  there 's  an  end  of  it." 

In  August,  1863,  he  returned  home,  improTed  in  walk- 
ing, and  quite  able  to  ride.  Soon  after,  he  was  o&ered  the 
pondoQ  of  Adjutant  of  the  Fifty-^ixth  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers, then  organizing.  He  accepted  the  place,  and,  in 
spite  of  lameness  and  much  su&ring,  was  able  to  show 
himself  in  camp  at  Beadville,  throagh  the  winter  of  1863- 
64,  the  thorough  soldier  he  was. 

His  original  intention  had  been  to  accept  an  appointment 
on  the  ataff  of  Brigadier^Oeneral  Gordon,  bat  the  presence 
of  several  warm  college  friends  in  the  Fi%-sizth  induced 
him  to  remain  with  this  regiment.  New  duties  in  no  way 
weakened  his  pride  in  the  Second  and  his  love  of  bis  com- 
rades of  1862.  In  January,  1864,  that  regiment  returned 
on  veteran  fiirlough,  and  he  "  had  the  great  and  glorious 
satistaction,  together  with  Abbott,  Sbelton,  and  Gtelray, 
sbo  cripples,  and  formerly  officers  of  the  Second,  of  riding 
along  with  the  Second."  "  It  was  the  proudest  day  of  my 
life,"  he  adds. 

In  March,  1864,  the  Fifty-sixth  Maesachnaetts  joined  the 
N^inth  Corps  at  Ajinapolis.  On  the  20th  of  April,  Brigadier- 
General  T.  Q.  Stevenson  took  command  of  the  First  Di- 
nsion,  and  detailed  Mills  as  his  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General.  His  excellent  qualities  as  regimental  Adjutant, 
his  method  and  accuracy  in  books  and  accounts,  together 
Tith  his  strict  enforcement  of  discipline,  rendered  him 
eminently  Gt  for  the  place.  While  still  a  First  Lieuten- 
ant, he  was  retained  in  this  capacity  by  three  successive 


The  duties  were  arduous,  but  were  rendered  pleasant 
by  the  Mendship  and  commendation  of  the  admirable  sol- 
dier who  commanded  the  division.  On  tiie  23d  of  April 
the  Ninth  Corps  set  out  for  the  front ;  and,  in  spite  of  un- 
usual labor,  Mills  was  able  to  write,  "  Well,  my  mind  is 

VOL.  u.  10 
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reliered,  I  can  stand  the  marches."  Od  the  march  to  the 
Bappahannock,  the  tired  indiSerence  of  the  joimg  infantty 
officer  disappears. 

"  The  march  from  Washmgton  here,  over  ground  every  foot  of 
which  is  now  classic,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  tfhich  I  have  1117  own 
associations,  was  very  interesting.  I  find  that  the  &ctB  that  (he 
grass  is  green  instead  of  burnt  op  by  August  suns,  and  that  I  ride 
instead  of  walking,  gire  me  quite  a  difierent  idea  of  Virginia,  which 
I  have  began  to  think  is  quite  a  nice  place,  after  all" 

"  May  3.  —  The  whole  arrnj  is  to  move  to-morrow,  A.  m.  We 
are  to  flank  Lee  by  the  left,  I  think,  and  have  erery  hc^  of  suc- 
oeBs.i' 

The  ezhaiisting  march  of  thirty  miles  made  by  the  Ninth 
Corps,  on  the  4th  of  May,  nearly  broke  him  down  ;  but  on 
the  7th  he  annonnceB :  — 

"  A  great  and  glorious  battle  yesterday,  at  the  end  of  which,  te 
my  astonishment,  I  found  myself  unhurt.  It  seemed  very  unnat- 
ural, I  assure  you,  and  somewhat  agreeabla  It  was  little  more 
than  a  drawn  battle ;  but,  in  conjunction  with  other  morements,  I 
rather  think  it  uiswered  every  purpose  of  victory." 

On  the  10th,  General  Stevenson  was  killed,  and  Mills 
wrote:  — 

« Imagine  our  horror  and  grieC  There  was  not  the  slightest 
hope.  Why  in  Heaven's  name  conid  it  not  have  selected  some 
other  spot,  and  even  taken  one  of  us.  His  loss  is  irrepaiahle  to  the 
diviuoD  and  his  friends.  He  was  the  most  gallant,  brave,  and  thor- 
ough soldier,  the  most  kind-hearted,  coosiderate,  geoerous-^irited 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions,  I  ever  knew.  I 
always  liked  him ;  and,  in  the  three  weeks  that  I  was  with  him, 
became  very,  very  deeply  attached  to  him.  He  did  everything  far 
me  that  man  could  do,  and  always  thought  of  my  lameness." 

"  Meiy  12.  —  It  is  uncommonly  disagreeable  to  rally  running  men 
mider  a  hot  fire,  and  I  had  plenty  of  it." 

**  May  15.  —  To-day  is  Sunday.  Z  wish  I  could  have  a  quiet 
Christiai)  Sunday  with  you  all  at  home,  away  from  all  tbls  weaiy 
fighting  and  slaughter. ....  We  are  ^dually  using  np  the  Rebs, 
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but  it  is  slow  wral.  In  tlie  oldmKte  remit  I  bare  every  oonfi- 
deoce. ....  I  like  Genentl  Crittenden  mooli." 

*  May  18.  — '  We  made  a  fruitless  attaok  on  the  enemy's  works. 
Sbelliiig  ia  trying  to  the  nerves,  but  Seldom  very  dangerous.  It 's 
Ibcse  Tenomoos  tittle  bnlleta  tbat  we  are  airaid  oi." 

"  Jiaa  3.  -—  It  is  about  six  o'clock  of  a  beautiful  evening,  and  the 
Jit's  fighting  is  over.   Hie  uege  of  Richmond  has  begun,  they  say." 

"■/■MS  ll.~— We  have  plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke,  for  the 
first  time  during  the  campaign.  I  don't  think  wa  shall  finish  this 
canpugn  for  some  time  yet." 

"  JiaiM  19.  —  I  wrote  you  a  line  yesterday  just  to  say  that  I  was 
safe,  after  the  toughest  Ume  yet.  These  night  marchee  are  very 
pleasant  when  diere  is  a  moon,  except  for  sleepiness ;  but  when 
tbey  are  continaed  through  the  next  day,  diey  are  ftightfiilly  ex- 


On  June  17th  he  says :  — 

"Just  before  sunset  the  chai^  was  ordered,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fi^gfatftil  flanking  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  battery  on 
nor  lei\,  in  addition  to  the  severe  musketry  fire  in  front,  was  made. 
They  look  the  works,  however,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  I  was 
up  an  night,  getting  things  to  rights  again,  and  was  under  more 
and  wHie  fire  than  ever  before,  but,  thanks  to  a  merciful  Provi- 
dense,  escaped.  Propatria  mori  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  a  contiD- 
geney  to  be  avoided  if  possible ;  and  the  more  battles  <me  goes 
thnngb,  the  leas  inclined  one  feels  to  oome  to  griet" 

From  that  time  until  the  30th  of  July  the  divisioQ  lay  in 
the  works  before  Petersburg ;  head-quarters  being  constant- 
ly exposed  to  random  bullets  and  mortar-shells. 

"JnlySO. 
"We  have  made  a  well-planned,  but  frightfully  disastrous  and 
tmsnocessfhl  assault,  which  has  used  ap  about  half  the  division. 
Don't  think  that  I  have  given  up  yet,  for  I  have  n't,  but  it  always 
lakes  me  some  time  to  get  over  even  a  victory." 

On  the  8d  of  August,  commtuid  of  the  division  vas  as- 
nuued  by  Brigadier-General  Julius  White,  whom  Mills 
Mon  found  reason  to  respect  and  admire.    Aiter  passing 
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safely  through  the  succeeeful  actions  of  the  19th  aod  22d 
of  August,  he  was  assigned,  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  First  DiTision,  to  head-quarters  Ninth  Corps,  as  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General.  He  had  preTiously  receired  pro- 
motion as  Captain  in  his  regiment,  and  as  Assistant  Ai^- 
tant-General,  with  rank  of  Captain,  from  the  War  Depart- 
meat,  in  accordance  with  nominations  sent  in  two  months 
before.  "  I  was  never  cUsiUunomU  when  I  went  out  before, 
but  became  so  pretty  rapidly  this  time,"  is  bis  conclusioii  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  sunmier  campaign. 

Passing  unhurt  through  a  very  hot  fire  in  the  fight  of 
September  80th  at  Preble's  Farm,  be  eigoyed  quiet  until 
the  18th  of  October,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  head<quar- 
tors  of  the  Second  Corps  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
His  gallantry  and  coolness  at  Hatcher's  Run,  on  the  26th 
of  October,  established  his  reputation  at  once  in  the  Second 
Corps.  At  last,  in  tho  latter  part  of  November,  a  loag- 
desired  leave  of  absence  was  obtained,  and  the  memory  of 
all  sufiferings  drowned  in  the  dehghts  of  home.  After  a 
stay  of  thirty  days  he  returned ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1865,  was  sent  home  again  under  a  severe  attack 
of  illness. 

Th(»e  last  days  at  home  were  among  the  brightest  of  his 
life.  A  brevet  as  Major  for  gallantry  in  action  reached  liim 
then,  when  such  rewards  are  sweetest.  On  the  23d  of 
March  he  set  out  for  the  army.  At  Fortress  Monroe  he 
proposed  to  remain  a  day  with  a  friend,  "  but  soon  after 
breakfast,  hearing  that  there  was  fighting  at  the  front, 
rushed  down  to  the  wharf,  and  luckily  found  a  steamer 
just  starting  with  despatohes,  and  came  up  on  her."  The 
last  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  begun. 
Wounded  at  Antietam,  Uiyor  Mills  bad  passed  safely 
throiigh  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  two  at  Spottsylva- 
nia,  North  Anna,  Shady  Grove,  Bethesda  Church;  June 
17th,  at  Petersburg,  —  the  mine,  the  siege,  the  Weldon 
Raikoad ;  Preble's  Farm  and  Hatcher's  Run,  October  26, 
1864 ;  bendes  skinnishes. 
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On  the  Slst  of  March,  1865,  at  Hatcher's  Kun,  Vii^ia, 
on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
ft  Rebel  batter;  the  year  before,  he  fell.  Major-General 
Homphreys,  od  whose  staff  he  was,  thus  describes  his 
death:  — 

"  I  rode  a  efaort  distance  to  a  small  hollow,  from  which  I  could, 
nmeeD,  u  I  believed,  obseiTe  the  operadaaB  that  were  going  on 
noder  mj  direction ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  I  was  conscious  that  some 
one  by  my  ude  had  fallen.  Toining  towards  him,  I  recdved  the 
last  look  of  recognition  from  your  son.  So  &tal  was  the  shot,  he 
cooU  have  felt  no  pain." 

A  Eolid  shot  had  struck  his  side,  and  he  must  have  dropped 
dead  from  his  horse.  The  funeral  took  place  at  the  College 
Cbapet  in  Cambridge.  His  body  lies  in  the  cemetery  at 
Forest  Hill. 

Thna  passed  to  the  other  world  one  more  pure  and  noble 
sonl.  Those  who  knew  him  best  know  how  his  character 
deepened  and  strengthened  throughout  his  term  of  service. 
Vnm  principle  and  conviction,  rather  than  from  enthusi- 
asm, came  his  determined  perseveraiiee,  his  controlling  fidel- 
ity; and,  as  if  springing  from  the  same  root,  his  naturally 
stn»ig  aflections  quickened  and  grew  tenderer.  Life  was 
never  worth  so  much  to  him,  but  it  was  worth  most  as  part 
of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  his  country. 

Of  his  worth  in  the  field,  the  esteem  of  the  general  un- 
der whom  he  served  speaks  most  eloquently.  The  words 
of  General  Humphreys  bear  testimony  to  a  reputation  in 
the  Second  Corps,  of  which  Mills's  modesty  never  permitted 
his  becoming  conscious.  "  His  gentle  manners,  intelligence, 
manly  courage,  and  other  noble  traits,  had  already  won 
my  affection,  and  his  loss  has  caused  me  sincere  sorrow." 
General  White,  his  old  commander  in  the  First  Division, 
Ninth  Corps,  says  truly  of  him :  "  Gentle  as  a  wonum,  brave 
as  the  bravest,  fervent  in  patriotism,  frank,  genial,  truthful, 
lod  benevolent,  he  sleeps  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  glory, 
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bis  memory  fragrant  with  all  that  Is  sireet  Id  the  poeby, 
the  romance,  aad  the  truth  of  a  patriot's  life  and  a  patriot's 
death.  If  hie  pure  spirit  can  have  witnessed  the  unfiling 
of  the  flag  over  eveiy  foot  of  American  soil,  and  over  four 
millions  of  slaves  set  iree,  which  was  the  immediate  result 
of  the  contest  in  which  he  fell,  I  think  he  would  rejoice  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  earthly  hopes  so  far  as  the;  related  to 
all  else." 

But  dearer  than  all  praise  of  the  soldier,  to  those  who 
love  him,  is  the  memory  of  the  pure  heart,  the  tender  affec- 
tion, the  magnanimous  generosity  of  Charlie  Mills. 
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OHABLBS  BEDINGTON  MUDGE. 

TaA  IJentenBUt  2d  Man.  Vols.  (Infantry),  tAty  2S,  1861 ;  Capbun, 
Jnlj  8,  I86I ;  Hajor,  November  9,  1862 ;  IJeoteoaiit-CoIoDel,  June  6, 
1863;  killed  at  Gettjrdjin^,  Fa^  Jnlf  S,  1668. 

CHAfiLES  BEDINGTON  MUDGE  was  the  son  of 
Enoch  Sedington  and  Caroline  A.  (Fatten)  Mudge. 
He  vas  bom  in  New  York  City,  on  the  22d  day  of  October, 
1839.  He  studied  for  several  yesra  at  the  private  school 
of  Ur.  Thomas  G.  Bradford,  at  that  time  a  Bronte  teacher 
in  Bo8t«if  and  vent  tlience  to  Harvard  CoUege  in  the 
nuumer  of  1856,  joining  the  Class  of  1860.  The  most 
saliwt  point  in  his  college  career  vas,  beyond  question,  his 
exceeding  popularity,  —  a  popularity  of  an  unasual  and 
very  flattering  nature,  vhich  made  him  an  especial  favorite 
in  his  own  chosen  circle,  and  also  left  him  perhaps  nearly 
the  only  man  in  the  Class  who  could  be  sure  of  a  kind  word 
tud  friendly  deed  from  every  member.  In  his  case,  this 
popolaritj  was  founded  upon  a  remarkable  unvarying  kind- 
liness of  natore.  An  instinct  assured  eacb  classmate  that 
there  could  be  no  chance  of  a  word  of  harshness  or  of  sar- 
oan  from  him.  It  was  his  nature  to  appreciate  the  good 
tnits  of  every  one.  Each  comrade  felt  that  Mudge  saw 
the  bri^t  side  of  his  character,  and  recognized  all  his  best 
qualities.  He  had  many  accomplishments,  too,  of  a  nature 
%Uy  esteemed  by  young  and  old.  Be  had  a  good 
voice  and  ear,  and  sung  with  spirit  from  an  inexhaustible 
repertory.  He  was  lithe,  muscular,  and  athletic  in  build, 
and  very  fond  of  manly  sports  and  exercises.  He  was  a 
good  oarsman,  an  excellent  boxer,  and  distinguished  in  the 
Gymnasium.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  his  college  course 
he  belonged  to  a  club-table,  very  many  of  the  members  of 
vhich  have  sinoe  won  for  themselves  honorable  names  in 
the  war,  of  whom  Colonels  Robert  G.  Shaw  and  Henry  S. 
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Bnssell  may  be  mentioned  ae  perhaps  the  most  conBincaons. 
He  -was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  Hie  Olee  Glab, 
and  a  leading  "  brother"  of  the  Hasty-Pudding  Club.  Of 
the  last  he  was  also,  during  one  term,  Vic^President. 

After  graduating  he  made  preparations  for  entering  the 
manufacturing  business,  in  which  his  father's  prominent  po- 
sition gave  him  promise  of  an  excellent  opening.  But  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  at  once  changed  his  occupation, 
his  objects,  and  his  destiny.  Every  dweller  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  must  have  a  fresh  personal  recollection  of  the 
prompt  emulation  with  which  young  men  from  Boston 
and  its  neighborhood  hastened  to  solicit  commissions  in 
the  Second  Begiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers;  and 
among  these  Mui^  was  enrolled  from  the  outset,  his  com- 
mission as  IHrst  Lieutenant  bearing  date  May  25,  1861. 
He  wrote,  November  16, 1862,  looking  back  to  these  open- 
ing scenes:  — 

"  If  yon  will  jost  look  back  to  that  Sunday  moniiiig  when  you 
and  I  jumped  out  of  onr  beds  at  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter,  —  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  flgfat ;  and  when  I  say  fight, 
I  mean  win  or  di&  I  do  not  wish  to  atop  the  thing  half-way.  I 
wish  to  establish  the  govemment  upon  a  foundation  of  rock." 

The  results  of  this  earnest  trust  and  stem  intent  were 
marked  and  admirable  in  him,  as  in  so  many  others.  Boy- 
ish tilings  were  put  off,  and  their  place  was  filled  by  a 
thoughtfulness,  a  depth  of  moral  conviction,  and  a  steadi- 
ness of  moral  purpose,  not  often  to  be  found  in  a  young 
man  scarce  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

The  principles  and  motives  leading  him  to  enter  the  war 
were  not  founded  in  any  wish  to  do  away  with  slavery. 
He  felt  no  such  active  hostility  to  the  great  Southern  *'  in- 
stitution" ;  and  a  conflict  based  solely  on  the  ground  of 
accomphshing  the  abolition  of  negro  servitude  would  have 
appealed  to  no  kindred  sentiment  in  his  heart,  at  least  to 
none  of  sufficient  strength  to  induce  him  to  peril  health, 
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limb,  or  life  in  the  quarrel.  He  felt  and  said  that  if  slavery 
EliQnld  come  athwart  the  march  of  the  Northern  armies,  it 
must  go  down ;  if  it  should  become  a  matter  of  military 
wisdom,  or  a  benefit,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  to  do 
vnj  with  slavery,  then,  vithont  question,  away  it  must  go. 
But  the  matter  that  touched  hia  soul  and  fired  his  spirit 
vas  the  outrage  done  to  the  country.  Full  of  patriotic 
pride  and  devotion,  he  resented  with  the  wrath  of  a  per- 
sonal indignity  the  wrong  inflicted  oa  the  nationality  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Foment  left  Massachusetts  July  8,  1861 ;  and  on 
the  same  day  Lieutenant  Hudge's  commission  as  Captain 
vas  dated. 

On  the  field  of  war,  among  regiments  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  country,  the  Second  Massachusetts  Yolunteers 
maintained  a  hig^  character  for  drill  and  discipline,  tlie  re- 
sult of  the  will  and  character  of  its  officei's.  It  was  first 
engaged  at  Front  Royal  and  Winchester,  where  it  was  oi^ 
dered  to  protect  our  wagon-trains  from  the  attack  of  Gen- 
eral Ewell's  forces.  Captains  Gary,  Russell,  and  Mudge, 
with  their  compauiea,  were  detailed  to  support  the  batteries 
wliich  were  covering  the  movement  of  our  troops  and  wag- 
ons on  their  road  to  Winchester.  Finally  tbey  halted  and 
ondertook  to  hold  the  Bebels  in  check  while  the  battery 
could  also  be  withdrawn  into  the  town.  Might  fell  while 
thej  were  still  engaged  in  this  duty.  The  Rebels,  with  wild 
shouts,  made  continual  dashes  upon  them,  and  maintained 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  only  light  was  from  the 
blazing  wagons ;  and  amid  all  this  the  Fifth  New  York  Cav- 
alry, mistaking  these  companies  for  a  body  of  Bebels, 
dashed  furiously  Uirough  their  lines,  hewing  with  their 
sabres  and  firing  their  revolvers  rapidly  on  every  side,  with 
very  &tal  results. 

The  Second  then  fell  back  toward  Winchester,  into  which 
OUT  forces  had  been  rapidly  pouring  since  midnight.  At  a 
little  distance  outside  the  town  they  halted,  but  soon  the 
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fighting  became  general,  and  two  Fenn^Taoia  regiments 
broke  and  ran,  leaving  the  Second  expoBed  apon  its  Sank 
and  in  much  peril.  By  a  skilfol  manceavre,  executed  at 
double-quick,  they  extricated  themselreG,  and  managed  to 
enter  the  tovB,  when  they  again  made  a  stand,  and  again 
found  themeelTes  flanked  by  a  force  of  Rebels  who  fired 
upon  them  &om  a  parallel  street.  Here  Captain  Mudge 
was  wounded  in  the  leg,  just  as  he  had  given  the  order  to 
his  men  lo  face  about  and  give  the  Rebels  a  volley, — which 
had  had  the  good  eS'ect  of  scatterii^  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. In  this  brief  period  of  respite  a  sergeant  brought 
hiin  a  horse  and  assisted  him  to  mount;  and  Bobert  6. 
Shaw  (then  Capt^  Mudge's  Lieutenant)  aided  him  to  ac- 
company the  troops  on  the  rest  of  their  way  through  the 
town.  The  wound,  though  bad  and  painful  for  the  time, 
fortunately  neither  imperilled  his  life  nor  maimed  the  limb. 
Careful  nursing  cured  him,  but  not  in  time  for  him  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  where  his  r^jiment 
went  through  so  terrible  an  ordeal.  While  his  &iends  re- 
joiced at  his  escape,  he  lumself  was  exceedingly  grieved  at 
his  enforced  absence;  but  as  he  was  at  the  time  upon 
crutches,  and  wholly  luable  to  move  without  their  asBist- 
ance,  he  had  no  option  but  to  renuun  at  home. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1862,  Captain  Mudge  wrote  to 
his  father :  — 

"  For  the  lut  ten  days  I  have  eaten  what  m^t  paaa  for  ^vea 
meals.  For  thrae  days  oar  prindpal  food  was  green  applet  aixl 
water,  with  occasionally  a  cracker.  We  have  marched  somewhen 
every  day,  generally  bringing  up  where  we  started  from.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  with  varioas  saccess.  I  don't  thini^ 
there  has  been  an  hoar  since  I  have  been  here,  when  I  was  awake, 
that  I  have  n't  heard  firing  ;  —  .  but  we  are  in  the  best  of  spirita 
under  it  all ;  in  fact,  joking  more  when  we  expected  to  starve,  thin 
if  we  were  in  some  comfortable  place  enjoying  ourselves.  I  have 
had  a  blanket  and  overcoat  to  sleep  in  two  nights  out  of  ten  only." 

A  few  days  later  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  heat 
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fi  the  battle  of  jlntietam,  and  added  fresh  laureU  to  those 
aliead;  gained.  It  eufiered  severely,  both  in  the  officers 
aod  in  the  rank  and  file.  During  the  batUe  Captain  Mudge 
was  in  the  perilous  oommand  of  the  color  company.  His 
put  in  the  fight  is  best  told  in  his  own  sixDple  and  soldiei^ 
like  description :  — 

"  September  35,  1S62. 

"  Oar  regiment  went  in,  that  is,  wae  actually  engaged,  three  times 
in  the  battle  of  Wednesday.  Twice  we  were  vety  fortunate,  mak- 
ing tbe  Bebels  run,  and  not  saQering  ourselveB ;  bnt  tbe  other  time 
we  got  the  worst  of  it,  losing  thirteen  killed  and  fifly-Sve  womided, 

ODtoTlen  than  two  hundred I  got  a  blow  on  the  ribs  &om  a 

ball  whidi  penetrated  through  my  blouse,  vest,  and  two  shirts,  and 
•UniMd  my  ribs,  bnt  only  disabled  me  for  a  few  moments.  I  thoaght 
I  w»  killed  when  it  strnck  me,  bat  recovered  almost  immediately. 
Tha  flag-staff  was  shot  almost  in  two  in  two  places,  the  socket  shot 
(fftbs  sergeant's  belt,  and  twenty  new  boles  were  put  in  the  flag ; 
two  cOTponls  of  the  color-guard,  oat  of  the  three  present,  were 
woosded,  one  mortally. ....  As  tbe  newspapers  have  exhausted 
•U  the  most  expressive  terms  in  describing  other  engagementa, 
lliers  are  no  words  left  to  express  what  Wednesday's  fight  was  ; 
the  whole  ground  was  fought  over  twice,  each  side  feeling  how 
great  so  issue  was  at  stake." 

His  well-deserved  commission  as  Major  was  dated  on  the 
9tb  of  November,  1862.  In  this  year  of  hard  marching 
snd  fierce  fighting,  he  escaped  indeed  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksborg ;  but  he  iras  not  destined  to  enjoy  repose  or  safety 
for  any  very  great  length  of  time.  The  regiment  was  or- 
dered hither  and  thither,  through  the  miry  ways  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  vaa  occasionally  allowed  time  hastUy  to  con- 
Etnict  winter-quarters,  only,  as  it  seemed,  in  order  to  be 
straightway  summoned  therefrom.  At  last,  on  the  2Tth  of 
April,  it  b^an  a  series  of  manceuvrings  which  had  as  their 
end  another  of  the  great  stru^les  of  the  var,  —  the  battle 
of  GhanceUorsville. 

For  some  days  they  bad  marched  and  skirmished  inces- 
ssntly.    On  the  2d  of  Uay  they  threw  up  a  slight  defence  of 
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logs  near  United  States  Ford ;  bat  in  the  afternoon  Qiey 
were  ordered  out  te  capture  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
wagon-train,  but  prored  to  be  Stonewall  Jackson's  Rebel 
corps.  Colonel  Qnincy  was  at  this  time,  strictly  speaking, 
in  command ;  but  that  gallant  officer,  though  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  was  so  disabled  and  weakened  by  severe 
woimds,  from  which  he  had  by  no  means  recoTered,  as  to 
throw  an  unusual  responsibility  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cogswell.  A  harassing  night  was  passed  amid  constant 
skirmishing  and  firing.  In  the  morning  the  Rebel  corps 
advanced,  three  lines  deep,  to  the  attack.  The  Second 
stood  its  ground  for  an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  fighting. 
,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cogswell  was  wounded  early  and  caN 
ried  from  the  field,  and  his  duties  then  devolved  on  Major 
Mudge,  who  handled  the  regiment  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  success,  and  finally  broke  all  three  lines  of  the  enemy. 
In  doing  so  Uiey  fired  sixty  rounds,  and  exhausted  their 
ammunition.  In  this  helpless  condition,  however,  they 
stood  fast  for  some  time  longer,  until  relief  came,  and 
they  were  at  last  ordered  to  the  rear.  But  the  route  was 
no  peaceful  one ;  they  were  obliged,  stiU  with  empty  car- 
tridge-boxes, to  halt  at  Chancellor  House.  The  enemy's 
firo  came  from  three  sides,  and  was  very  fatal  and  of  in* 
creasing  severity.  At  last  the  regiment  was  removed  to  a 
less  dangerous  position,  where  the  men  enjoyed  a  short 
rost,  had  their  cartridge-boxes  replenished,  and  were  then 
ag^  sent  into  the  battle  on  the  left,  marohing  over  ground 
where  the  underbmsh  was  fiercely  burning,  and  where  the 
black  dust  from  the  smouldering  patehes  blinded  and  stifled 
them  pEunfully. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  they  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
river,  preserving  the  stricteBt  silence  ;  for  the  artillery  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  their  position  was  one  of  extreme 
danger.  But  these  orders  were  again  suddenly  coontei^ 
manded ;  and  they  passed  a  cold,  wet,  and  most  trying  night 
in  the  trenches,  until,  just  at  dawn,  they  were  agiun  ordered 
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to  cross.  Three  weary  miles  they  dragged  their  chilled  limbs 
in  the  cold,  gray  morning,  to  where  a  throng  of  infantry 
and  artillery  was  confusedly  massed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  whose  swollen  and  tumultuous  tide  was  spanned  by 
two  small  and  weak  pontoons.  They  came  across,  how- 
ever, in  safety,  and  thankful  for  their  safety,  and  marched 
back  thirty  miles  to  their  old  huts  at  Stafford  Court-House. 
During  the  whole  of  this  harassing  period  Major  Mudge 
preserved  a  decision  and  coolness  which  never  allowed  the 
men  to  swerve  from  their  discipline.  Aiiter  it  was  all  over, 
he  wrote  to  his  father  the  following  unassuming  account  of 
Ihe  perils  he  had  so  honorably  passed  through :  — 

"  Deab  Fatheb,  —  I  trast  the  flnt  news  yon  will  bear  will  be 
ofmjasfety,  so  that  yon  will  suffer  do  anxiety.  I  have  not  even 
>  bullet  throngb  my  clothes.  ....  Our  men  behaved  better  than 
erer.  Cogswell  was  wounded  early,  and  I  then  took  oommand, 
tuning  toA  holding  ground  for  fifleen  minutes  without  a  cartridge, 
until  ordered  to  retire,  which  I  did  very  slowly,  haling  and  fadng 
frtqaently.  We  took  in  four  hundred  and  thirty  men  and  twenty- 
two  officen,  and  lost,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  at  preBent,  twenty- 
tvD  men  killed,  ninety-eight  wonnded,  sixteen  missing ;  one  officer 
killed,  fbnr  wounded,  several  grazed.  I  think  the  killed  is  larger, 
u  Dene  of  the  wonnded  conid  have  lived  long." 

Later,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1863,  he  wrote  ftirther ;  — 

"  Tod  aak  me  what  my  feeling  was  during  tbe  fight  at  Chancel- 
kynrille.  Well,!!  was  just  what  it  should  be.  I  was  so  astonished 
u  my  own  coolnesa  and  courage,  that  I  could  not  help  thanking 
ud  pviaing  Gad  for  it  in  a  loud  voice  while  I  sat  there  on  my 
bone.  I  had  prayed  for  it,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  never  believed  a  man 
orald  feel  so  joyons,  and  such  a  total  abeence  of  fear,  as  I  had  there. 
I  eajojed  it  aa  much  aa  a  game  or  race,  until  we  were  withdrawn  ; 
and  frnn  that  time  until  we  were  safely  over  the  river,  I,  as  well  as 
nerj  ime  else,  snSered  the  most  terrible  anxiety  you  can  imagine. 
Tet  I  had  tsonrage  enough,  by  God's  help,  to  bear  it  all  coolly." 

This  letter  may  be  noted  as  almost  the  only  one  in  which 
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he  dwells  at  any  length  upon  himself  or  hie  om  feelings ; 
and  here  it  is  in  answer  to  interrogatories  from  home.  It 
is  always  of  the  regiment  and  of  the  men  that  he  seems  to 
speak  and  to  think. 

His  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  dated  on  the 
6th  of  June  following  (1868).  But  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Colonel  Cogswell,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
wounds  received  at  Chancellorsville,  he  vaa  in  actual  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  and  he  had  the  honor,  before  he  ' 
died,  of  twice  leading  it  into  battle,  —  at  Beverly  Ford 
and  at  Gettysburg.  At  Beverly  Ford  the  Second  was  one 
of  a  small  number  of  regiments  specially  chosen  from  the 
whole  army  for  a  task  more  than  ordinarily  arduous,  and 
detailed  to  support  a  cavalry  movement.  The  choice  was 
felt  to  be  a  great  distinction,  and  the  troops  strove  eager- 
ly and  successfully  to  acquit  themselves  with  even  more 
than  usual  honor.  At  Gettysburg  the  disposition  of  the 
Union  lines  bore  a  rough  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  the  Bebel  forces  being  upon  the  outside.  Late 
in  the  day,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  Second  Regiment,  which 
till  then  had  been  posted  behind  intrenchments  on  the 
right,  was  ordered  to  march  across  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  the  horseshoe  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  left  wing, 
which  was  engaged  and  under  a  hot  artillery  fire.  But 
they  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  position  before  darkness 
fell,  and  they  were  ordered  to  march  back  again  and  occupy 
their  old  position,  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  bri- 
gade told  them  they  would  be  able  to  do  without  opposi- 
tion. The  middle  portion  of  the  space  to  be  traversed  by 
them  was  a  marshy  field,  and  then  intervened  a  belt  of 
woodland,  upon  the  farther  side  of  which  ran  the  line  of 
their  old  intrenchments.  The  regiment  came  intti  the  wet 
ground,  marching  by  the  flank.  But  the  military  instinct 
of  Colonel  Mudge  whispered  to  him  that,  before  marching 
in  this  iinguarded  manner  into  the  shadowy  grove  in  front, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  some  surer  knowledge  than  &e 
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mere  eurmiEe  of  the  colonel  commanding  the  brigade.  He 
accordiagly  sent  out  a  fev  skinmshers,  who  reported  that 
1  line  of  Rebels  vas  in  position  among  the  trees.  Not  yet 
quite  satisfied,  Colonel  Madge  again  sent  out  his  largest 
company,  under  command  of  a  gallant  and  trustworthy  offi* 
cer,  Captain  Thomas  B.  Fox,  with  orders  to  come  back 
vitb  the  whole  stoiy.  They  found  a  strong  force  of  Rebels 
holding  the  old  position  of  the  Second,  and,  having  come 
dose  to  them,  drawn  a  volley  from  them,  and  taken  a  couple 
of  prisoners,  they  returned  and  reported.  Their  situation 
DOW  was  trying  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Colonel 
Madge  did  not  know  what  might  have  taken  place  in  thia 
part  of  the  field  since  he  had  left  it  in  the  afternoon,  nor  in 
how  great  peril  he  might  be.  The  men,  too,  evidently  ap- 
preciated the  awkward  state  of  affairs ;  but  of  them  he  felt 
no  feu.  They  had  tdways  stood  by  their  officers ;  their  con- 
duct depended  upon  his ;  and  he  now  showed  the  coolness, 
the  ready  resource,  and  the  tactical  skill  of  a  soldier  bom 
snd  bred.  He  at  once  gave  the  order  for  the  regiment  to 
change  front  on  the  centre  company  as  around  a  pivot,  the 
left  wing  falling  back  and  the  right  wing  advancing.  The 
manflenTre  was  executed  with  the  skill  and  promptness 
vith  which  this  regiment  went  through  all  manoeuvres,  and 
in  a  few  short  minutes  the  Second  was  in  line  fronting  the 
(be.  The  readiness  of  thought  which  suggested  this  rather 
DOBsoal  movement,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  com* 
Bomtnated,  have  often  since  been  spoken  of  by  military  men 
in  tenos  of  the  highest  praise.  The  regiment  next  threw 
<ip  a  dight  defence  of  earthworks  along  their  front,  behind 
which  tiiey  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn.  Soon  aft«r  day- 
break came  the  rather  unexpected  command  for  the  line  to 
advance  and  reoccupy  their  position  of  the  day  before. 
The  attempt  seemed  &tal  and  without  a  prospect  of  success 
in  face  of  the  outnumbering  ranks  in  the  shelter  of  the 
voods.  But  Colonel  Uudge  was  too  good  a  soldier  ever 
to  questioa  the  merits  of  an  order  from  a  superior,  and 
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too  tlioroughlf  fearlesa  ever  to  undertake  in  sucb  a  case 
s  calculation  of  odds.  Straightway  he  gave  the  brief  or- 
der, "  Rise  up,  —  over  the  breastworkB,  —  forward,  double- 
quick  !  "  And  up  rose  the  mea  at  Uie  word  c^  their  dauDt- 
lesB  commander.  Without  stopping  even  to  fix  their  bayo- 
nets, they  sprang  over  their  earthworks  with  him.  He  led 
them  boldly  and  rapidly  over  the  marsh  straight  into  the 
jaws  of  the  line  of  woods  whence  poured  the  thick,  fast 
volleys  of  hostile  bullets.  The  regiment's  impetuous  charge 
carried  all  before  it,  and  they  found  themsetres  in  their  old 
lines.  But  Colonel  Mudge  did  not  see  this  tritunph ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  marshy  field  a  fatal  ball  struck  him  just 
below  the  throat,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  network  of  lai^  arteries, 
and  he  fell,  and  died  almost  instantly. 

In  considering  Colonel  Mudge's  character,  it  may  be 
truly  Bud  that  he  was  bom  for  a  military  career.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  shown  many  excellent  and 
most  lovable  traits,  and  was  a  young  man  of  many  friends 
and  fine  promise ;  but  he  never  seemed  fairly  to  have  dis- 
covered his  peculiar  sphere  in  life  or  the  pursuit  for  which 
Nature  had  fitted  him,  until  he  found  himself  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  soldier  on  the  high  road  to  an  active  campugn. 
I  have  talked  with  very  many  officers  associated  witji  him 
through  long  periods  of  hardship  on  the  march,  and  through 
hours  of  deadly  peril  on  many  a  stricken  field,  and  they  all 
have  one  phrase  upon  their  lips, — "He  was  bom  a  soldier." 
Others  have  fitted  themselves  for  one  and  anotber  position 
in  military  life  by  labor  and  pains,  but  he  fell  into  its  ways 
and  met  its  requirements  by  a  natural  aptitude.  And  as 
some  soldiers  shine  most  in  the  daily  routine  of  camp  life, 
but  the  thorough  and  natural  soldier  is  most  tried,  and  most 
proved  in  the  midst  of  hardship  and  danger,  so  it  was  amid 
hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  and  under  a  deadly  fire,  that 
Colonel  Mudge's  comrades  report  all  the  military  tem- 
per of  the  man  lo  have  stood  forth  in  its  lulness.  He  was 
never  overcome  by  any  assault  upon  his  physical  powers. 
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He  rerelled  in  his  capacity  to  endure.  His  spirits  rose 
as  be  was  called  upon  to  undergo  toil  and  suffering. 
To  courage  he  united  caution  and  foresight,  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  one  bold  enough  to  have  been  tempted  to 
recklessness.  He  was  wonderfully  ready  in  resource;  he 
ssT  with  an  instinctive  eye  ^ireckely  what  each  emergency 
required ;  uid  he  acted  with  instantaneous  decision.  Xot 
one  second  of  valuable  time  was  ever  lost  by  a  doubt  or  a 
blunder.  Upon  the  very  instant  when  action  was  demanded, 
he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  If  the 
story  of  the  manceuTring  and  lighting  at  Gettysburg  had 
been  the  only  event  in  his  military  career,  it  alone  would 
bave  won  him  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  ordinary,  and 
voold  hare  proved  the  truth  of  these  statements.  The 
sleadiast  attachment  and  strong  love  of  the  man  —  which 
his  fauuly  and  friends  know  to  have  been  very  deep,  con- 
stant, and  influential,  probably  far  beyond  any  degree  that 
I  can  express  here  —  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  stood  by  the  re^pment  of  his  first  choice  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  Dear  ftiends  of  old  college  days  left  him 
there ;  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  bad 
set  forth  were  still  around  him  in  his  last  campaign ;  many 
bad  been  killed,  but  many  also  had  left  the  regiment  to 
accept  higher  positions  elsewhere,  as  he  too  might  have 
done.  But  nothing  could  tempt  bim  to  leave  the  Second, 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  a  romantic  love. 

He  was  bred  and  died  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  never 
vitbout  religious  convictions,  but  the  course  of  military 
life,  with  its  separations  and  its  dangers,  worked  especially 
upon  his  feelings.  He  became  more  thoughtful  than  ever 
in  matters  of  religion.  He  was  never  without  the  Church 
Prayer-Book,  and  a  friend  took  it  from  his  pocket  after  he 
lay  dead  on  the  battle-field.  He  never  imperilled  his  life 
with  the  rash  thoughtlessness  of  one  who  has  paid  little 
heed  to  the  fiiture,  but  always  with  the  full  sense  of  that 
hereafter  which  was  possibly  so  close  at  baud.    He  did  not 
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shrink  from  readli^  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  (Sniich 
before  ^q  regiment,  on  SundBy  morning  in  camp,  in  the 
absenoe  of  the  chaplain,  —  a  thing  which  many  Tciy  Toung 
men,  amid  the  iofloences  of  camp  life,  would  hardl;  be 
found  ready  to  do.  And  within  three  months  of  bis  death, 
he  received  the  rite  of  oonfinoattoQ  at  Emmanuel  Church 
in  Boston,  &om  which  his  lifeless  body  was  so  soon,  with 
military  honors,  to  be  carried  forth. 
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EDGAJa  MARSHALL  NEWCOMB. 

Corpwal  19th  Msm.  Tola.,  Aagust,  1861;  Sergwnt-MBJor ;  Second 
LteateBut,  Jane  18,1862;  FintUeatenaiit,NoTember  13,  186!;  died, 
Itecember  tO,  1861,  of  wonnda  received  at  Frederickaburg,  Va.,  Decern- 
IcTlS. 

EDGAR  MARSHALL  NEWCOMB,  son  of  John  J.  and 
Marj'  S.  Newcomb,  was  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y,,  October 
2, 1840.  When  he  w»b  a  few  months  old,  bis  parents  re- 
Bored  to  Boston,  which  city  was  from  that  time  bis  home. 
Having  received  his  eariy  edtioation  at  the  Grammar  and 
Utin  Schools,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1866. 

He  bad  daring  that  year  become  a  member  of  Park  Street 
CbuTcb,  Boston,  llus  step  was  in  his  case,  at  least,  no  idle 
ceramony.  While  he  was  iaithful  in  the  prosecution  of  bis 
studies,  his  college  oonrae  was  more  prominently  marked 
bf  the  onosual  rectitude  and  parity  of  his  life  —  and  by  a 
religions  activi^,  earnest  without  obtrusiTeness  or  arro- 
guioe  —  than  by  high  intellectual  trium;^.  These  were, 
indeed,  precluded  by  the  state  of  his  health,  which  failed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Sophomore  year,  so  that  it  was  only 
by  the  utmost  perseTerance  that  he  kept  up  with  his  Class, 
ud  literally  fought  disease  away.  Unable  to  study  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  that  as  the  result  of  the  most 
carefbl  r^imen,  and  at  times  confined  to  his  bed  by  severe 
sickness,  he  yet  r^olutely  prosecuted  his  studies,  and  grad- 
uated with  his  Class  in  1860.  Before  graduation,  however, 
he  suled  for  Europe,  and  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  in 
travelling  on  foot  through  Ekigland  and  France,  in  the  hope 
cfr^aining  health. 

Setuming  in  November,  of  the  same  year,  with  strength 
partially  restored,  he  entered  his  father's  counting-room, 
and  engaged  in  actjve  business,  with  the  hope  of  soon  com- 
mescing  a  coarse  of  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
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In  this  position  he  remained  till  the  ensuing  summer,  when 
the  call  for  "  more  men  "  roused  him,  and  he  felt  that  be 
could  no  longer  tarry. 

He  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachu- 
Betts  Volunteers  at  its  organization  at  Lynnfield  in  August, 
1861,  and  was  made  a  Corporal  in  Company  F.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  he  was  detailed  as  a  clerk  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Brigadier-General  F.  W.  Lander,  commanding  a  brigade 
in  the  Corps  of  Observation,  Poolesville,  Maryland.  On  or 
about  November  Ist  he  was  appointed  Sergeant-Major  of  his 
regiment,  and  returned  to  duty  with  it.  He  subsequently 
passed  with  his  re^^ent  through  fourteen  batties  and  skir- 
mishes, without  receiving  a  wound ;  and  the  hard  activities 
of  army  life  had  the  effect  to  improve  his  health,  and  "  built 
up  his  youthful  person  into  Uie  stalwart,  sinewy  frame  of 
an  athletic  man."  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant  for  gallant  conduet  while  in  action  on  the  seven 
days'  retreat  from  Richmond,  and  assigned  to  Company  C, 
then  under  command  of  Captun  Batchelder.  He  won  es- 
pecial commendation  on  the  part  of  bis  commanding  officers 
at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  One  of  his  fellow-sol- 
diers thus  testifies :  — 

"  HU  bravery  was  so  disdnguiFhed  as  to  be  the  general  subject 
of  remark  among  men  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  all  dangera 
as  BO  many  trivial  things  eauly  forgotten  when  passed. ....  At  An- 
tielam  he  won  his  rank  of  Firet  Lieutenant;  and  to  have  lived 
through  the  oideal  of  that  day  was  to  have  come  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death." 

The  religious  zeal  and  integrity  which  had  marked  him 
in  college  characterized  also  his  army  life,  but  were  never 
exhibited  ostentatiously.  The  reports  of  his  comrades  in 
arms,  with  a  warmth  of  expression  showing  a  depth  of 
personal  affection,  unite  in  placing  side  by  side  his  signal 
valor  in  the  field  and  his  eminent  holiness  in  the  camp. 
When  his  death  gave  prominence  to  all  the  incidents  of  his 
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fife,  hiB  familf  learned  for  the  first  time,  vhat  his  letters 
uerer  mentioned,  that  he  had  frequestly  officiated  as  chap- 
lain of  his  regiment,  preaching  to  Hie  men  and  holding 
prajer-meetings.  Captain  Chadwick,  who  commanded 
Company  C  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  writes :  — 

"  Some  of  my  moat  prt^taUe  hours  have  I  spent  in  hJa  oompacy, 
■iiile  in  onr  tent,  or  log-bouse,  aAer  the  day's  duties  were  done. 
Ilxise  were  the  hours  in  which  he  delighted  to  speak  of  his  '  beau- 
tilbl  hone,'  as  he  termed  it,  as  well  as  of  the  temptations  of  camp- 
life,  and  the  regard  he  felt  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  brother 
officen  and  fellgw-aoldiers." 

The  same  union  of  qnalities  was  exhibited  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life.  Before  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, he  seems  to  hare  had  one  of  tbose  presenti- 
oents  which  we  count  so  singular  and  impressive  when  ful- 
filled,— though  many  more  may  pass  unnoticed,  when  con- 
tradicted by  the  event,  —  remarking  to  his  captain  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  come  out  of  another  battle  safely.  When 
the  day  arrived,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer,  and 
was  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  crossed  the  Bappaban- 
nock  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Colonel  Devereuz, 
bis  commander,  thus  narrates  the  rest :  — 

"  EUs  regiment  being  ordered  to  charge  the  batteries  directly  in 
fimt,  ihete  were  shot  down  in  the  storm  of  bullets  that  met  them 
DO  len  than  eight  color-bearers  in  succession.  At  one  time  both 
were  killed  at  once,  and  both  colors  lay  on  the  ground.  Here  waa 
u  oppodnnity  tot  a  self-sacrifidng  manhood  that  young  Newcomb 
wu  eminently  fitted  to  put  forth.  Rushing  to  die  front,  he  seized 
both  colors,  and  waved  big  regiment  on.  But  the  inevitable  conse- 
qaenee  followed.  Like  all  who  had  preceded  him,  and  those  that 
followed,  every  man  that  bore  a  color  was  the  fated  object  of  the 
naeniog  bullets  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  whilst  the  regiment 
remained  in  the  open  field.  Newcomb  was  wounded  in  both  legs, 
which  were  very  much  shattered,  and  his  system  oould  not  sustain 
tbe  shock  of  amputation." 

This  occurred  in  the  third  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
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Torks,  in  the  aft«moon  of  December  13th.  For  nearly  a 
veek  he  lingered,  "  fighting,  struggling  for  existence  as 
only  a  strong  man  can."  Amid  intense  pain,  his  brother, 
who  arrived  at  Falmouth  jast  before  the  battle,  could  hear 
him  softly  repeating,  "  Perfect  through  suffering,  —  perfect 
through  suffering."  He  held  and  watched  wistfully  the 
pictured  faces  of  those  dear  ones  he  was  to  see  no  more  on 
earth ;  and  in  an  interval  of  comparative  freedom  fixwa  pain, 
he  sent  to  each  a  special  message :  "  Tell  mother  I  could  not 
die  in  a  holier  cause,  or  more  happy " ;  **  It  is  all  light 
ahead  "  ;  "  I  am  only  going  to  a  different  sphere  of  labor  " ; 
"  To  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  He  called  his  fel- 
lov^soldiers  to  hia  side,  and  giving  them  his  dying  charge 
*'to  meet  him  in  heaven,"  gave  also  directions  that  no 
vords  of  praise  be  placed  upon  his  tombsttwe.  Devising 
his  property  equally  to  the  Societies  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Uissions,  selecting  with  prophetic  faith  as  the  text  for  his 
funeral  sermon,  "  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows 
flee  away,"  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  December  20th, 
he  died. 

On  that  day  week,  appropriate  funeral  services  were  held 
at  Park  Street  Church,  attended  by  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  and  suite,  by  Colonel  Hinks  and  other 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Nineteenth  and  other 
r^ments,  as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  classmates  and 
friends.  The  sword  and  cap  of  the  soldier,  scarred  and 
riddled  with  bullets,  were  laid  among  the  flowers  on  his 
coffin,  and  the  tattered  flags  of  the  Nineteenth  were  erossed 
behind  it.  An  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  J. 
H.  Means  of  Boxbury,  Massachusetts,  from  the  text  se- 
lected by  the  departed  ;  words  most  inspiring  and  comforts 
ing  to  those  who,  in  that  dark  night  of  national  disaster, 
were  anxiously  watching  for  the  dawn,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  must  wait  yet  more  wearily  under  the  shadow  of  per- 
sonal bereavement  for  the  momii^  of  a  better  day.  The 
remains  were  deposited  at  Mount  Auburn,  '*  in  whose  sacred 
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precincts  be  had  delighted  vrheD  at  Cambridge  to  seclude 
himself  for  study  and  meditation." 

In  person  Lieutenant  Newcomb  was  above  tbe  medium 
height,  with  well-proportioiied  figure,  [deasiiig  features,  and 
a  comfdexioD  of  feminine  furaess.  Somewhat  reserved  and 
diffident,  yet  amiable,  firm,  and  brave,  he  woo  the  devoted 
lo?e  of  his  friends  and  the  imhesitating  raspect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  In  the  words  of  his  colonel,  "  As  an  officer 
he  was  prompt,  careful,  and  zealous,  kind  to  bis  men,  but  a 
good  dtaci{dinuian." 

Ss  militaiy  character  was  of  a  peculiar  typo.  He  beii^ 
the  last  man  who  would  ever  have  been  expected  to  become 
a  sddier,  and  a  soldier's  career  being  the  last  be  would 
have  choeen,  there  were  qualities  latent  in  his  character 
which  needed  only  the  touch  of  duty  and  danger  to  make 
him  conB{Honou8  among  the  brave.  When  bis  sense  of 
dd^  urged  him  into  war,  it  would  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  ezhilnt  a  sober  and  unshrinking  jaithfulness  in 
all  duties  and  dangers.  The  enthusiastic  vator  he  dis- 
played was  a  surprise  to  many,  and  perhaps  to  all  who 
kitew  him.  Ail  would  have  been  confident  that  his  ChriB- 
tiau  purity  and  rectitude  would  be  muntained  in  the  camp 
u  bdbre ;  but  few  would  perhaps  have  expected  the  con- 
tinnance  of  such  a  peculiar  and  earnest  zeal.  While  by 
snch  a  record  we  are  taught  the  power  and  passion  which 
may  slumber  unknown  in  the  depths  of  fte  most  quiet  na- 
tores,  we  may  also  learn  anew  the  lesson  that  a  man  may 
be  a  hero  without  disr^^ard  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or 
defiance  (^  the  laws  of  God. 
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WILLIAM  MATTICKS  EOGEES. 

Printe  18th  Uus.  Tola.  (Ii]fBDti7),  September,  1661;  QnartemuMei- 
Se^euit ;  Sergeftiit--Hqor ;  died  tX  Suvage'a  Stadoa,  Ta.,  <rf  diseue  con- 
tracted in  the  Mrriee,  June,  1862, 

WTT.TJAM  KATTICKS  ROGERS  vas  bom  in  Boston, 
October  26, 1838.  His  fatber  vaa  an  Englisbman 
bj  birth,  bat  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  brooght  to  this 
country,  and  is  well  remembered  as  in  later  life  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Winter  Street  Church  in  Boston,  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Adelia  Strong,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Solomon  Strong  of  Leominster,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
from  Elder  John  Strong,  a  stanch  and  pious  Puritan,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1629.  The  mother  died  in  1848, 
and  the  father  in  August,  1851;  so  that  William  Rogers 
was  left  an  orphan  in  early  boyhood.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, his  father  was  a  man  of  many  Mends,  and  it  was  in 
the  household  of  one  of  these,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Stearns, 
then  of  Cambridge,  that  he  found  a  home  for  the  fire  years 
following.  He  went  thence,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  to  the 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  where  he  was  under  the  care 
of  that  able  and  popular  teacher  "  Uncle  Sam "  Taylor. 
There  he  led  a  very  quiet  life ;  studied  wdl,  rose  above 
mediocrity  in  scholarship,  and  enjoyed  a  general  popular- 
ity among  his  schoolmates. 

In  1856  he  went  from  the  Academy  to  Harvard  College, 
and  entered  as  Freshman  with  tlie  Class  of  1860.  During 
the  first  of  his  four  years'  course,  his  life  flowed  aa  calmly 
as  an  underground  stream ;  his  room  was  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  student  quarter  of  the  town,  at  the  house  of  an 
old  family  friend.  His  habits  led  him  to  await  friendly  ad- 
vances rather  dian  to  make  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond term,  few  of  the  Class  were  less  known  among  its  mem- 
bers than  he.     Still  he  was  not  a  hermit  by  nature,  but,  on 
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tbe  contrary,  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  ftiendship.  And 
when,  in  his  Sophomore  year,  he  took  rooms  in  vhat  vaa 
then  known  as  Graduates'  Hall,  he  b^an  botti  to  find 
out  others  and  to  be  found  out  himaelf,  proving  himself 
compauionable,  amiable,  and  courteous,  with  an  even  tem- 
per and  a  very  kind  heart.  He  seemed  indifferent  to  col- 
ic^ rank,  and  never  attained  it ;  but  he  had  his  own  the- 
ories of  intellectual  training,  and  steadily  pursued  them. 
In  the  "Harvard  Magazine"  for  May,  1859,  there  is  an 
article  written  by  him,  entitled  "Non  omnia  possumus 
ffiones."  It  is  a  reply  to  an  essay  in  a  preceding  number 
by  Wendell  PhiUips  Garrison,  on  the  subject  of  Woman's 
K^ts.  If  there  is  no  very  new  or  striking  idea  in  this 
prodnctioQ,  perhaps  it  is  because  the  subject  is  rather  trite ; 
bnt  the  essay  has  many  merits,  reflecting  well  the  traits 
of  iiis  mind,  which  was  quite  argumentative,  very  clear, 
very  logical,  and  enlivened  by  a  quiet  and  good-natured 
vein  of  ironical  wit. 

He  was  a  member  of  tbe  O.  K.,  a  society  then  only  one 
year  <dd,  to  which  Foz,  Humphreys,  and  others  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  and  speakers  of  the  Class  belonged,  —  a  society 
to  which  it  was  certainly  at  that  time  an  honor  to  belong. 
His  principal  friends  in  college  were  the  old  friends  of  his 
childhood  and  boyhood,  —  Alpheus  Hardy  (the  son  of  Mr. 
Alpheus  Hardy  of  Boston,  who  acted  as  his  guardian  alter 
bis  father's  death),  and  bis  classmates  Robert  Willard,  Al- 
exander Wadsworth,  and  tbe  writer  of  this  memoir. 

He  bad  a  smoU  property,  which  enabled  him  to  meet  tbe 
vanta  which  his  moderate  tastes  imposed;  he  lived  com- 
fortably on  his  income,  and  had  prospects  of  an  increase 
in  the  future.  Therefore  feeling  no  eager  haste  to  dash 
into  the  turmoil  of  the  business  world,  he  resolved  leisurely 
and  thoroughly  to  complete  that  course  of  general  educa- 
tion which  be  had  marked  out  for  himself  and  steadily  pur- 
sued at  college.  With  this  view  he  decided  to  spend  two 
fears  abroad.    A  few  days  before  Glass-day,  having  made 
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arraD^ements  for  recelTiog  his  d^ree,  he  sailed  in  one  of' 
his  guardian's  Bhips  for  Spain.  But  he  did  not  find  tiie 
land  of  Bterras  and  bandits  much  to  his  taste ;  his  thoughtB 
were  fiill  of  Gtersaany,  and  he  tTavelled  rapidl/  thither. 
During  a  short  scrjoum  in  Stuttgard  he  strove  assiduoaBly 
to  familiarize  hiEoaelf  with  the  Oerman  tongae  and  German 
mannerB;  and  Boon  after  eoming  to  Heidelberg  he  settled 
himself  in  the  family  of  a  German  prc^eBsor,  and  was  ma> 
triculated  as  a  student  in  the  UniTermty.  He  wrote  that 
Howitt's  "  Student  Life  in  Geimany  "  was  not  exactly  hu 
life ;  but  with  the  native  philosophy  of  Ms  temper  he  adapted 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  entered  upon  the  labor  which 
be  had  marked  out  for  himself.  He  wrote  home  with  delight 
that  he  was  getting  Germanized ;  but  he  was  at  heart  Uie 
genuine  American,  descendant  of  John  Strong,  Puritan, 
Elder,  and  Pilgrim  <^  1629.  He  wrote  to  a  Mend  who  be- 
l<mgBd  to  the  society  of  "  Wide  Awakes  "  (Dr.  Hobert  Wil- 
lard},  expressing  the  hope  that  Abraham  Lincoln  might  be 
elected  President.  Then  to  him  thus  situated  came  the 
news  c^  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  of  the  manihalling 
to  arms  of  die  North  and  South.  His  spirit  was  fired  for 
the  fray.  He  abandoned  Heidelberg,  books,  histoiy,  and 
German  studies,  and,  returning  directly  to  Boston,  resolved 
to  join  the  army.  He  was  at  this  time  anything  but  an 
Abolitionist.  In  regard  to  slaTory  his  sentiments  had  al- 
ways been  conserrative ;  indeed,  his  tempenunent  was  not 
that  of  a  reformer,  and  he  looked  upon  man's  ways  in  the 
spirit  of  a  philosophic  observer.  But  the  Rebellion,  as  a 
war  at  the  existence  of  his  mother  country,  —  never  bo  dear 
as  after  a  year's  banishment, — fired  the  oJd  New  England 
blood  in  him.  Active  and  healthy,  and  always  an  eager 
sportnnan,  he  contemplated  military  life  with  no  diBrelisfa. 
He  arrived  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Eighteenth  Be^ment.  His  guardian,  Mr.  Hardy,  was 
anxious  to  have  him  bide  his  time,  and  awiut  his  chance  for 
a  commission,  that  he  might  go  to  the  field  in  the  capacity 
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which  he  undoubtedly  deserved.  It  vaa  perhaps  nnfortu- 
nate  that  this  vise  advice  waa  not  followed ;  it  mi^t  not 
have  nved  his  life,  bat  it  voold  have  made  what  remained 
of  it  more  ha^py  and  more  comfca^ble,  by  placing  him 
in  more  ctHigenial  sode^.  But  other  counsels  prevailed. 
His  intimete  Mend  at  this  time,  Dr.  David  P.  Smith,  frith 
whom  he  had  formed  a  close  indmacy  abroad,  was  commie- 
liooed  as  Sargeou  in  this  regiment.  B(^ers  was  always  a 
man  peculiarly  deroted  in  his  iriendsfaipB.  Probably  his 
early  orphanage  increased  his  natural  warmth  of  heart; 
his  auction,  as  it  was  amiable  in  form,  was  also  very  deep, 
very  clinging,  and  very  futhfiil.  So  his  fHendship  for  Dr. 
South  carried  the  day  against  the  more  cool  and  prudent 
advice  of  others.  He  counted  much,  too  much,  as  it  un- 
happily proved,  upon  hopes  of  promotion,  and  thus  enlisted 
IS  a  private  in  the  regiment  At  first  he  was  satisfied, 
cheeriiil,  and  hopeful ;  his  soul  was  in  the  work ;  he  was 
Qnartermaster-Sergeant,  and  this  was  a  post  of  some  respon- 
sibility ;  but,  88  time  wore  on,  the  prospect  of  promotion 
diminished,  and  he  found  that  as  Quartermaster-Sergeant 
he  was  out  of  the  line  of  advancement.  He  accordingly 
abandoned  this  position  and  took  that  of  First  Sergeant  of 
Company  A,  and  afterwards  of  Sergeant-Hajor. 

The  duties  of  each  place  he  performed  thoroughly  and 
consdentiously.  But  hope  deferred  was  wearing  upon  him. 
It  was  not  that  he  nourished  a  greedy  ambition ;  but  he 
yearned  for  a  position  in  which  he  could  show  what  he 
knew  was  in  him,  and  where,  above  all  other  blessii^,  he 
mi^t  find  some  congenial  companionship.  The  mind  was 
daily  less  able  to  sustain  the  body  in  its  hardships ;  and  in 
the  terrible  retreat  of  McClellan  from  the  Peninsula,  those 
dread  seven  days  of  marching,  fighting,  exposure,  and  fam- 
ine found  him  a  patient  under  the  hands  of  the  hospital 
surgeon.  In  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  that  cruel  time 
he  was  separated  in  the  very  height  of  malarious  fever,  for 
twen^-four  livelong  hours,  from  his  medical  attendant. 
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At  the  close  of  tiliat  time,  vhea  the  two  again  met,  it  was 
too  late  to  revive  the  flickering  flame  of  life.  But  Ihe  sur- 
geon tenderly  cared  for  him  in  his  last  moments,  closed  bis 
eyes,  decently  folded  bis  hands,  and  buried  him  in  a  marked 
spot,  from  which  so  late  as  January,  1866,  bis  remains  were 
obtained  by  bis  friends,  brought  to  Boston,  and  finally  in- 
terred in  Christian  burial.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
commission  was  actually  making  out  at  the  State-House, 
— that  cranmi^on,  whose  long  delay  had  perhaps  hastened 
the  end  and  certainly  thrown  a  shade  of  disappointment 
over  the  last  days  of  a  most  generous,  devoted,  and  tender- 
hearted man. 
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WABREN  DUTTON  EUSSELL. 

Sceoad  Lienteunt  IStb  Man.  ToU.  (InfAatry),  Angrut  20,  ISGl ; 
Fnt  Uentenant,  'Jaly  16,  1862;  killed  at  Bnll  Btm,  Vk.,  Auput  SO, 


WABBEN  DUTTON  BUSSELL  vas  the  son  of  James 
DuttoD  and  Ellen  (Hooper)  BuBsell.  His  father 
gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  Class  of  1829,  and 
iras  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  but  never  actively^  pros- 
ecuted his  profession.  He  died  at  bis  residence  in  Long- 
vood,  Brookline,  a  few  months  before  Warren  entered  the 
military  service. 

The  mother  of  Lieutenant  Bussell  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Hooper,  Esq.,  of  Marblehead.  She  was  a  person  of 
most  noble  and  beautiful  qualities,  and  in  a  singular  degree 
combined  the  finest  and  most  attractive  womanly  graces 
with  great  fortitude  and  elevation  of  mind.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  when  Warren  was  eight  years  old,  she  died, 
leaving  two  daughters,  who  still  survive,  and  two  sons,  War- 
ren and  Francis,  who  both  gave  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
tiy.  Excepting  this  irretrievable  bereavement,  the  boyhood 
of  Lieutenant  Bussell  had  no  marked  event.  The  first 
school  he  attended  was  kept  by  Mr.  T.  Bussell  Sullivan  in 
Boston,  under  the  Park  Street  Church.  Ailer  the  death  of 
hit  mother  and  the  removal  of  bis  home  from  Boston  to 
Xonantum,  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Newton,  ho  was  placed 
at  the  boarding-school  of  Mr.  Cornelius  M.  Vinson,  at  Ja- 
maica Plain.  But  his  final  preparation  for  coll^^,  made 
after  his  father's  removal  to  Longwood,  was  accomplished 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Q,  Bradford,  a  teacher 
'«f  high  repute  in  Boston. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1856,  with  the 
class  that  graduated  in  1860,  and  remained  there  till  the 
end  of  the  Freshman  year,  then  took  up  his  connections 
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at  Harvard  and  entered  coU^;e  again  at  Amherst.  He  had 
been  at  Amherst,  however,  only  a  few  mouths,  when  he 
decided  not  to  complete  a  coUegiata  course,  but  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  stud;  of  the  law,  which  he  had  already 
chosen  as  his  profession.  He  read  in  the  dementaiy  text- 
books for  a  while  at  home.  Then  for  abont  a  year  and  a 
half  he  continued  his  studies  with  the  writer  at  his  office  in 
Boston,  until  the  &11  of  1860,  when  be  entered  the  Law 
'School  at  Cambridge,  and  renuuned  there  until  he  had  de> 
termined  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Union. 

Hiough  bom  in  the  ci^,  and  for  some  years  attending 
Boston  schools,  his  life  was  mainly  passed  in  the  coontry, 
or  within  easy  access  to  those  opportunities  of  rural  sport 
which  an  enterprising,  spirited  boy  is  always  eager  to  im- 
prove. The  woods,  hills,  and  pastures  of  Nonantnm,  West 
Bozbury,  and  Longwood,  the  waters  of  Jamaica  Pond, 
Charles  Biver,  and  Boston  Harbor,  gave  ample  soope  Ux  a 
love,  which  in  him  was  very  strong,  for  adventoroas  excui^ 
eions  and  all  vigorous  exercises.  He  could  row  a  boat,  ride 
a  horse,  throw  a  ball,  skate,  swim,  and  climb  with  the  best 
of  his  fallows.  His  constitution  was  vigorous,  his  health 
perfect,  his  spirits  exuberant,  his  nature  generous,  his  tastes 
■cultivated.  He  never  greatly  taxed  himself  in  study,  for 
the  field  of  his  ambitifm  was  elsewhere.  His  intellect  was 
the  ready  servant  of  a  stout,  warm  heart,  that  quickly  re- 
sponded to  actual  human  interests,  but  worked  reluctantly 
at  tasks  which  did  not  bear  directiy  on  the  purposes  of  life. 
Real  interests  and  an  actual  purpose  he  found,  however, 
in  his  chosen  profession.  His  attendance  at  the  office 
was  unbroken  in  its  regularity.  In  all  its  business  he  took 
an  interest  as  personal  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  care- 
fully observed  the  progress  of  cases,  sought  out  the  reasons 
of  different  modes  of  procedure,  and  manifested  an  intel- 
ligent and  active  curiosity.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued 
his  course  of  professional  reading,  through  even  the  driest, 
most  technical,  and  difficult  parte  of  it,  with  steady,  cheer- 
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M,  and  efifectiTe  indiutry,  and  made  rapid  progress.  He 
did  not  confine  hiiuself  to  studies  purely  professional,  but 
gsTe  his  spare  hours  at  home,  as  he  had  not  before,  to  read- 
ing of  a  general  and  iustrnctlTe  character.  Here,  too,  the 
pncdeal  bias  of  his  mind  asserted  itself.  He  read  histoiy, 
iMgmpby,  travels,  and  politics,  but  not  the  poets,  philoso- 
phen,  and  religionists. 

In  the  political  canTaas  that  immediately  preceded  the  Be- 
bellioa,  though  he  was  not  of  sufficient  age  to  be  a  voter,  his 
Brmpathies  vere  most  heartily  vith  the  party  that  took  its 
nune  from  the  OtHiBtitution  and  the  Union,  —  and  opposed 
to  the  parfy  irhich  preruled  in  the  election.  He  attended 
the  meetings,  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  public  demon- 
itradons  of  the  side  he  espoused-,  read  the  newspapers,  and 
e^erly  watched  the  contest.  The  agitation  of  the  slavery 
qnesticHi  imperilled,  as  he  believed,  the  ezisteooe  of  tl» 
Union,  and  he  therefcH«  opposed  such  E^tation.  Yet  when 
tbe  aimed  attack  upon  the  Union  came,  it  mattered  not  to 
tlin  that  it  came  from  those  whom  in  poUtios  he  bad  been 
r^arding  as  friends,  and  that  the  government  was  in  the 
bands  of  those  whom  in  polities  he  had  opposed ;  he  was 
Iffomptly  ready  to  fight  against  all  who  sought  to  destroy  it, 
and  in  alliance  with  all  who  would  fight  to  maintain  it. 

Immediately  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  he 
b^an  to  prepare  for  military  service.  He  joined  a  drill- 
dob,  practised  the  manual  of  arms,  and  acquainted  himself 
with  the  duties  of  an  officer.  He  did  this  at  first  without 
any  defined  purpose  of  going  to  the  war,  but  becaiise  the 
times  called  for  military  training,  and  he  wished  to  be 
ready  for  posfflble  contingencies.  The  defeat  of  the  na- 
tional army  in  tbe  first  battle  at  Bull  Bun  was  the  event 
Ifa&t  decided  him.  He  applied  at  once  for  a  commission, 
and  obtained  that  of  Second  Lieateuaut  in  tlie  only  regi- 
ment is  which  he  ever  served.  The  examples  of  others, 
donbdess,  concurred  with  the  hi^  promptings  of  his  own 
heart  to  lead  him  to  join  tbe  army.    He  bad,  in  so  doing, 
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the  inspiring  companiODship  of  hie  near  kinsmen, — the  broth- 
ers Lowell,  James  and  Charles,  and  William  Lowell  Putnam, 
' — of  college  classmates,  and  many  an  old  comrade  ftt 
school.  His  younger  brother,  Frank,  too,  was  at  Uiis  time 
at  home,  recovering  from  his  woun^  after  three  months  of 
campEugoing  in  Virginia,  and  impatiently  wuting  to  be  well 
enough  to  go  back  and  serve  under  the  commissioa  of  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  the  Regular  Army,  which  he 
had  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  be- 
stowed in  recognition  of  the  extraordinary  bravery  which 
he,  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen  years,  had  shown  upon  the  field. 
Warren  was  justly  proud  of  his  brother's  well-merited  hon- 
ors, and  he  might  well  have  fbund  in  them  an  augury  {f 
like  capacity  in  himself  for  the  perilous  service  of  war. 

To  a  man  like  Russell  the  acceptance  of  his  comnussion 
was  the  critical  act  of  self-devotion.  For  any  danger  or 
hardship,  to  which  the  highest  sense  of  honor  and  duty 
could  call  him,  or  an  intrepid  spirit  carry  him,  was  in- 
volved in  that  act  as  a  moral  necessity.  And  he  felt  it 
to  be  so.  Hence  came  a  strong  presentiment  of  his  &te, 
to  which  he  casually  gave  expression,  before  his  depart- 
ure, when  some  one  spoke  to  him  of  his  return  home  aAer 
ttie  war.  "  Why,"  said  he,  with  some  surprise,  "  I  never 
expect  to  come  back."  This  feeling  did  not  spring  from 
any  despondency,  but  from  the  habit  of  continually  testing 
himself  in  thought  by  the  highest  standard  of  sacrifice. 
It  was  an  untried  hero's  vague  presage  of  his  heroism. 
He  went  to  the  war  in  a  cheerful  and  joyous  mood.  For 
be  reached  this  high  plane  of  conduct,  not  as  one  dragged 
by  a  dead  lift  of  the  will  up  to  the  level  of  his  conception  of 
duty,  and  there  loft  exhausted  and  disheartened,  but  as  one 
who  rose  to  it  buoyantly  and  held  it  easily  by  the  constant 
enei^  of  noble  passion. 

The  impression  of  him,  derived  from  a  year  and  a  half  of 
daily  intercourse,  is  fresh,  strong,  and  inefi^eable.  He 
had  a  bright,  pleasant,  manly  countenance.     It  reflected 
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the  viTa(u(rasne8s  of  bounding  health  and  spirits,  a  thorough- 
l;r  amiable  disposition,  and  an  open,  ingenuouB  nature.  He 
was  quick  in  bis  impulses,  but  not  controlled  by  them,  and 
had  a  singularly  even  temper.  I  never  heard  from  Mb  lips 
BD  ill-tempered  word.  His  thoughts  were  directed  outward 
apon  things,  rather  than  inward  upon  himself,  and  were 
haMtually  kept  close  to  the  £acts  of  obserration  and  ezperi- 
ence.  He  magnified  the  present,  the  scene  of  action  and  of 
dnty,  and  inclined  to  that  theory  of  living  which  makes 
the  most  of  life.  A  firmness  of  mental  fibre  and  a  mirth- 
ful appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  kept  him  within  the 
boonds  of  moderation.  He  had  strong  common-sense,  sim- 
ple and  unperverted  tastes.  Without  any  apparent  eSbrt 
of  self-discipline,  a  certain  natural  rectitude  and  soundness 
pervaded  ttie  operations  of  his  mind  and  character.  His 
trathfulness  was  ingrain.  He  was  no  more  capable  of  any 
fonn  of  caut,  imposture,  or  insinceri^  than  of  fiJsehood. 
His  faithfulness  to  trusts  was  most  conscientious ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  no  one  could  be  more  solicitous 
to  do  the  utmost  that  could  be  done.  His  manners,  while 
good-natured  and  unconstrained,  were  those  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  receive  and  pay  respect.  He  was  a  gentleman  in 
heart  and  courtesy.  As  a  friend,  he  was  intimate  with  few, 
but  steadfast  and  most  cordial  in  his  fellowship.  To  those 
vbo  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  he  was  tender,  con- 
nderate,  and  dutiful.  He  was  warm  in  his  affections, 
though  reserved  in  the  ezprestdon  of  them,  except  in  acts 
□f  thoughtful  kindness.  In  this  reserve  of  character,  the 
instincts  of  self-reliance  and  modest  self-respect  were  equal- 
ly blended.  It  is  a  quality  that  always  impresses  the  im- 
agmation  by  the  st^gestion  of  unknown  resources,  and  is  a 
charm  of  great  power  in  military  command,  or  any  form  of 
leadership.  His  personal  appearance  admirably  embodied 
the  strength  and  refinement  of  his  character,  and  illustrat- 
ed his  eminent  fitness  for  his  new  vocation.  Tall,  athletic, 
and  commanding  in  stature,  self-reliant  in  bearing,  prompt 
voi.  n.  12 
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and  enn^etio  in  every  bodily  moremeat,  with  li^t  Saxon 
liair,  a  fooe  of  smooth  sod  delicate  fiumeBs  almost  feminine^ 
but  a  ^irit  fit  for  battl«  gtanmng  &om  clear  blue  eyes,  he 
might  well  slaod  ae  the  typical  yoong  loldier  of  tlie 
North. 

Six  days  after  recelTing  his  oommiBsicKi,  Lieutenant  BaB< 
Bell,  with  his  regiment,  left  camp  at  Beadville  for  Waehii^ 
ton.  After  remaining  encamped  in  Waahington  two  days, 
en  tiw  8d  of  September  they  were  ordered  to  cron  the  Pa* 
'  tomao  and  report  fi>r  doty  to  General  Fitz-John  Porter. 
Upon  doing  ao  they  were  assigned  to  Brigadier^General 
Uartindate,  who  oommanded  the  first  brigade  of  General 
Porter's  division,  and  was  stationed  near  Fort  Corcoran. 
Here  they  were  employed  in  drilling,  and  working  on  in- 
trenchments  thrown  m^  for  (he  protection  of  the  capital, 
until  September  26tib,  when  the  whole  army  made  an  ad- 
vance which  brought  the  Eighteenth  Begiment  to  a  position 
at  Hall's  Hill.  On  tiie  10th  of  March  the  regiment  left 
Hall's  Hill  to  take  part  in  the  nage  of  Yorktown  and  tba 
movement  upon  Bichm<md.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived  in 
front  of  the  fortifications  than  they  were  actively  engi^ed 
as  skirmishera  and  suppcals  of  tiie  batteries.  From  this 
time  forward  until  the  5th  of  May,  when  tiie  works  were  oo- 
cupied  by  the  national  troops,  the  regiment  was  almost  daily 
under  the  fire  of  die  enemy.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  Bebels 
ap  the  Peninsula,  the  Army  c^  the  Potomac  followed  in  pnr- 
suit,  —  one  portion,  and  the  larger,  marching  by  land,  — 
and  the  other  portion,  irtuch  included  the  Eighteenth  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  under  General  Franklin,  being  carried 
by  water  in  transports  to  West  Point.  From  White  House 
the  united  army  marched  to  the  Chickahominy.  The  plan 
of  Ae  campaign  conten^jlated  a  junctitm  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  with  the  force  under  McDowell,  who  was 
to  come  down  &om  Ftederickdiurg.  In  pursuance  of 
tiiis  plan,  the  corps  under  Geueral  Porter,  to  which  laeu- 
tenaat  Bussell  and  his  reg^ent  belonged,  having  been 
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throws  otd,  for  Um  parpose  of  meetix>g  ICoDoirell,  to  a  po- 
a&oa  OB  tbe  utreme  right,  came  into  collision  with  a  large 
Bebel  forte  at  Haaover  Ooorl^HouM,  anA  then  fini^t  on 
be  27th  of  Hay  a  Tiotorkrae  battle.  It  lo  hapqpened,  bov- 
era,  tbai  the  Bi^ttaanth  BegjmeDt  was  aoable  to  partioi- 
pate  in  the  honors  of  that  notory,  halving  bad  eight  oanq)a- 
uiea  on  dnty  Us  twenty^ur  oontiiuious  hours,  and  being 
therefore  penoitted  a  fev  hours  of  rest.  AAer  this  neQeB> 
nij  delajf  the  r^pmeat  fiillewed  on  vith  all  despatch, 
itined  l^  the  sonud  of  the  distant  f^nnnnfMi^  ■  ^Qt  it  did 
not  reach  the  field  nutil  after  the  battle  ma  iron. 

The  moTement  of  the  Rebel  fonxa  under  Jackson  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  now  frustrated  the  junction  of  Peote^ 
tnd  UcDowell  which  had  been  planned,  t^  dsawing  off  Uor 
Dowell  to  (^poBQ  ibid  adranoe  of  Jaoksta  and  protact  the 
capital.  The  ri^it  wing  of  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  was 
then  withdraws  from  its  runote  posation  at  Hanover  Court* 
House.  The  Eighbe^ith  returned  to  Geinee's  Mills  and 
remuned  there  till  the  2&tb  of  June,  the  day  before  the 
battle  there  fbugfat  by  General  Porter,  in  oommand  of  the 
light  wing  of  e*ar  army,  after  Jaokson  had  rejoined  Lee.  It 
VM  the  first  of  thai  series  of  battles  which  attended  the  di^ 
astrouB  retreat  of  the  Union  Army  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Jtuoes.  In  antioipatioQ  of  this  retreat,  a  foroe  was 
sent,  on  the  2$tb,  from  General  Porter's  oamp,  to  co-operata 
in  the  work  of  changing  the  base  of  the  army  fxom  White 
HooBe  to  Barrison's  Landii^.  This  force  ooosiited  of  light 
cavalry  and  artaUeiy,  with  two  r^^ents  of  in&ntry,  and 
was  placed  iu  command  of  General  Stooeoian.  The  Mas- 
BBchusetts  Eighteenth  wasone  of  the  r^i;imantB  selected  for 
this  arduous  servioe,  and  most  efficiently  did  its  part.  Gen;> 
eral  Stoneman  and  his  command,  after  reodiing  White 
HoQse  and  aoeomplishing  the  object  of  ibB  expedition, 
moved  down  the  Peninsula  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  em- 
barked for  Harrison's  Landing.  Here  they  rejoined  the 
shattered  army  on  the  2d  (tf  July. 
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For  a  little  over  a  month,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
Lieutenant  Russell  was  promoted  one  grade,  his  regiment 
remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the  James 
River,  making  reconnoissances  from  time  to  time,  and  keep- 
ing watoh  of  the  enemy.  The  scene  of  active  operations 
was  then  transferred  to  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  and 
the  regiment  shared  the  experiences  of  (General  Pope's  cam- 
paign. 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  which 
would  determine  whether  the  Rebel  invasion  should  roll  its 
tide  northward  into  Maryland,  and  imperil  the  national 
capital,  or  should  be  effectually  stayed  on  the  first  battle- 
ground of  the  war.  It  was  tbie  first  and  only  general  battle 
in  which  Lieutenant  Russell  was  engaged,  though  on  many 
previous  occasions  his  high  qualities  as  a  soldier  had  been 
fully  tested.  During  the  night  of  the  29(h  and  the  morning 
of  the  30th  the  troops  of  Jackson  had  been  so  &r  reinforced 
by  Lee  that  at  noon,  notwithstanding  the  accession  of  Qen> 
eral  Porter's  corps,  Ganeral  Pope  was  confronted  by  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  As  fresh  arrivals  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Rebels  were  continually  increa^g  the  dispari&r, 
General  Pope  advanced  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  he  could 
bring  his  troops  into  action.  His  force,  amounting  to  about 
forty  thousand  men,  consisted  now  of  the  corps  of  McDow- 
ell, Sigel,  Reno,  Heintzelman,  and  Porter.  Unfortunately, 
Franklin  and  Sumner,  at  Gentrerille,  had  not  come  up, 
Bumside  was  at  Fredericksburg,  and  Banks  at  Bristow's 
Station.  These  were  heavy  deductions  frvm  the  national 
side.  The  corps  of  General  Porter  was  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  and  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  began  the 
attack  by  an  attempt  to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  the  woods  in 
front.  Our  troops,  however,  were  soon  driven  hack  with 
considerable  loss.  As  they  retired,  the  enemy  advanced  to 
the  assault,  when  the  battle  became  general  along  the  whole 
line,  and  n^ed  for  hours  with  the  greatest  violence.  It  was 
upon  the  left  that  the  enemy  made  his  main  attack.    Heavy 
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teseTTes  were  brought  ap  and  hurled  agdnst  it,  maBS  after 
mass,  irith  orerpovering  effect,  vhile  a  coDceatrated  fire 
&om  Bebel  batteries  posted  on  a  commanding  position  nkade 
terrible  havoc  in  the  lojal  lines.  Bj  dark  General  Porter's 
corps  had  been  forced  back  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  but  was  still  luibroken  and  firm.  So  heavy,  however, 
vere  the  losses,  and  so  prostrated  with  hunger  and  &tigue 
vere  the  soldiers,  that  at  eight  o'clock  orders  were  given  to 
the  corps  commanders  to  retreat  upon  Centreville. 

For  its  part  in  this  battle  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  received 
great  praise  from  the  generals  of  botii  divinon  and  corps,  for 
its  steadiness  and  gallantry.  It  was  the  first  ofthe  division  to 
advance  to  the  attack  and  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  When 
it  left  ^ll's  Hill  it  numbered  nine  hundred  and  ninetj'^ve 
entisted  men.  The  hardships  and  perils  of  its  service  had 
90  wasted  it  away  in  five  monthe  as  to  reduce  it  to  tiiree 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  of  whom  more  tiian  one  half 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  this  battle.  Am<Hig  the 
tiviner  was  Lieutenant  Buseell. 

The  period  of  his  military  service  vas  a  short  one,  too 
short  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  a  sphere  of  responsibility  and 
attain  a  distinction  equal  to  his  powers.  It  was  long 
enough,  however,  for  him  to  have  borne  a  port  of  the  great 
ccaiflict  for  freedom  and  nationality,  and  to  have  devoted 
his  life  in  his  country's  cause.  He  had' been  a  gallant, 
&ithftil,  and  excellent  soldier.  The  capacity  for  endurance 
he  had  shown  was  remarkable.  The  winter's  encampment, 
the  damps  and  miasmas  of  the  Ghickahominy  swamps,  the 
marches  all  night  without  sleep,  the  marches  all  day  under 
a  bmning  sun,  never  lowered  the  tone  of  his  health  or  spir^ 
its.  He  bore  the  disasters  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  un- 
dismayed, and  preserved  throu^  all  a  hopeful  courage. 
He  was  respected,  beloved,  and  relied  upon  by  both  officers 
and  men.  The  hi(^  expectation  they  had  formed  of  him 
he  did  not  disappoint  in  his  first  and  greatest  trial.  The 
gallantly  of  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  received 
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trom  btB  kuijerion  ia  conunand  tttt  muAoert  pnisi.  "Hiq 
last  moment  of  his  lifto  is  th«  best  Viea&n  of  Ha  vriw. 
Sbutding  «Io8fl  bf  tlie  colors  of  bis  fsgunont,  vnvitog  his 
nrord  uid  cheer^g  oa  liis  mea  in  a  cbai^,  a  grape^ebot 
ttrook  him  in  the  oenk  a&d  Idlled  bun  teetanUj^.  He  diefl 
viflumt  a  pftQg.  As  be  1^7  upos  fte  field,  bis  ftice  irore  tlta 
Mcprsssion  of  m  pvektit  npose.  On  ttie  iqmt  trtiere  be  fUl, 
be  ves  boried.  A  pile  of  rotigfaly  beva  stMte  and  tKoat/it- 
baJls  bas  beeb  raised  in  cMune&iMaticn  of  tbe  battle  on 
tbat  pait  of  tiu  ground  vbieh  vas  the  eoeao  of  tlie  most 
teeperate  paissge  of  the  fi^t.  His  grave  is  jnst  intade  1^6 
fenoe  diat  ancirelss  tl^  moDumeat. 
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Fcinta  Tth  New  fork  Volimteer  MilitU,  April  19^  1861 ;  Second 
LienlaiiMt  Sd  Man.  ToU.  (In&tittj),  May  S8,  1861 ;  Fint  lienUOftBt, 
JoljS,  1B61;  C^Aam,  Angnit  10,  lB6t;  CoIodbI  Hth  Mm.  Tob.  (In- 
ioetj),  Apta  17, 1868 ;  kiUed  U  Fort  W^nar,  8.  C,  Jul;  18, 18«S. 

DUBmO  the  feus  1850  And  1860  then  mif^t  have  been 
wen  d«ilf  on  the  Stateu  Isknd  fieny~boat,  early  in  the 
mormng  and  late  is  Hie  aitemoon,  a  pale,  thoughtfiitlook- 
ifig  joaag  jn&a,  wiA  s  majiner  bo  quiet  and  Berena  aa  to 
nem  almost  lazy.  His  light  hair  and  moufitache,  and  fair 
complexion,  gave  to  hit  &oe  a  oharaeter  ftiat  migiit  hava 
been  efieminate  but  for  the  veil-defined  nose,  firm,  dear- 
cat  mouth,  and  the  steady  glance  of  the  peculiarly-colored 
li^t  gray  eye,  vhich,  together  with  his  alert,  quick,  decided 
step,  as  he  moved,  showed  that,  beneath  this  quiet  exterior, 
1&7  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  a  num  of  more  than 
cofflDum  character.  This  was  Bobert  Shaw,  who  now  lies 
boned  on  Morris  Island,  in  Chatleeton  Harbor,  one  of  the 
many  thoasand  young  men  who  have  fallen  rictiins  to  that 
Udoch,  American  Slaveiy,  or  we  ma;  iath«-  say,  to  whote 
rictorioQB  lives  and  deatha  the  Moloch,  American  .Slavray, 
bas  fallen  a  rietim. 

He  was  b(vn  in  Boston  on  thb  lOth  of  Ostober,  18ST,  the 
SOD  of  Francis  Gleoi^  tmd  Sftrah  Blake  (Storgis)  Shaw. 
Be  early  showed  marked  tetaiA  of  character ;  he  was  quick- 
tempered, but  very  aflbctiooate,  easily  led,  but  never  to  be 
driTen.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
MisB  Uary  Peabody  (now  Mrs.  Horace  Mann);  then  to 
that  of  Miss  Cabot,  in  West  Roxbury ;  and  finally  to  that 
of  Mr.  WiUiam  P.  AtkinsoD,  with  irbaai  he  began  1^  Latin 
Gnnimar.  Whm  he  was  nine  years  dd,  his  parents  re- 
Koved  to  Staten  Island,  where  be  went  to  a  small  private 
school,  kept  by  a  learned  and  very  impati«it  old  GwrnaD, 
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who  did  not  help  the  little  fellow  to  any  more  love  of  Jic, 
h(BC,  hoe,  and  after  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eummer 
vacation,  he  told  his  mother  that  he  "  hoped  Mr.  Marschalk 
Tould  die  this  Bummer,  bo  he  could  never  come  back  and 
keep  school."  As  it  happened,  the  good  old  man  did  iaJl 
ill  and  die,  to  the  great  constemation  of  his  little  pupil,  vho 
could  not  make  it  quite  clear  to  his  conscience  that  his 
naughty  wish  had  not  something  to  do  with  his  teacher's 
death.  AAer  this,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  his 
parents  and  with  his  own  consent,  he  was  sent  &om  home 
to  school  at  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham,  near  New  York. 
How  he  fared  there  extracts  from  some  of  his  own  week- 
ly letters  shall  show,  be^^nning  with  one  written  on  his 
return  to  school,  after  a  short  visit  home :  — 

"  FoRDBAM,  June  3,  IB90. 
"  Dexb  Motbbb,  —  I  got  here  ufe  and  eoaod,  and  have  n't  felt 
hungry  yet,  though  it  ia  not  &r  from  supper-lime.  I  wish  yon 
had  n't  sent  me  here  while  you  are  on  the  island,  because  I  want  to 
be  there ;  and  now  I  shall  have  to  stay  up  at  this  <dd  place.  I  'm 
sure  I  sba'n't  want  to  come  here  aAer  vacation,  tar  I  hale  it  like 
eveiything.  We  forgot  to  cany  that  accordicHi  to  be  mended  this 
morning.  I  wish  I  did  n't  feel  this  way  every  time  I  go  hmne. 
The  boys  that  were  homeuck  when  they  first  came  here  are  not  so 
now,  even  that  little  one  who  used  to  be  crying  all  the  time  ;  and 
I  'm  homesick  whenever  I  go  home,  and  I  always  feel  ugly  when  I 
think  of  home.  I  wish  you  would  n't  want  me  to  go  away  to  school ; 
I  don't  see  why  I  can't  study  just  as  well  at  home.  I  began  with 
Sam ;  and  see  where  he  is  now,  in  Virgil,  a  long  way  ahead  of 
me.  Don't  forget  to  take  that  accordion  the  next  time  yon  go  to 
the  alj.    I  feel  real  ugly. 

"  Yonr  loving  son, 

«  B.  G.  Shaw." 

Od  the  1st  of  September  he  ran  away  from  school  and 
went  to  New  York,  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  on  a 
visit.  His  father  took  him  back  very  soon,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  wrote  as  follows :  — 
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"  St,  Jon'i  Cou.B«i,  S«pteinb«r  T. 
"  Mt  DKUt  MoTHXB,  —  I  recwTod  yonr  letter  juterdAy.  It 
woald  not  have  made  me  fiwl  homesick  at  all,  if  I  had  seen  yoa.  I 
don't  know  the  reaaoo,  but  I  felt  just  the  Nune  as  if  I  were  going 
mywhere  else.  I  wish  yoa  would  pre  me  ttaoee  Waverley  Norela 
for  ■  birthdaj  present,  or  I  think  I  oonld  take  care  of  a  watch  now ; 
but  if  I  did  have  one,  I  abould  leave  it  at  home,  for  I  should  n't 
hire  any  use  for  it  here.  I  did  n't  feel  Tery  homesick  that  time  I 
(rent  down  to  New  York ;  but  I  did  n't  like  to  stay  here,  while  yoa 
were  in  the  dty.  If  they  bad  whipped  me  then,  I  am  almost  cer> 
bin  I  should  have  ran  away  again,  I  should  have  been  so  mad.  As 
it  was,  I  came  near  going  the  second  time  I  was  sent  out  of  tbe 
itady-room.  One  of  the  boys  ran  away  from  here  during  vacation, 
sod  they  thought  his  btber  had  taken  him  home,  and  bis  father 
tboD^t  he  was  ap  hen ;  but  he  went  aboard  a  sloop  on  tbe  Hud- 
■n  Biver,  and  worked  there  for  a  month.  When  he  went  home, 
hii  bther  asked  him  why  he  had  n't  written  to  biro,  for  he  thought 
be  was  at  tbe  (wllege  all  the  time,  and  nobody  knows  anything  about 
it  but  a  few  of  the  boys.  After  I  came  up  from  New  York  with 
faiber,  this  boy  asked  me  to  run  away  with  him  again,  and  do 
the  same  as  he  did  before ;  and  than  I  would  have  done  it  if  it 
was  n't  getting  cold,  bnt  I  would  n't  do  it  now.  I  felt  sort  of  angry 
then,  because  I  had  to  come  back ;  and  if  I  got  punished  when  I 
did  n't  do  anything,  I  should  feel  just  like  going  off,  and  I  don't 
know  but  I  would,  if  I  got  a  good  chance.  Will  you  please  to  send 
me  some  envelopes  ? 

"  Your  loving  son." 
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"  HxAS.  MoTHKX,  —  I  do  wish  you  would  come  and  see  me  right 
0^  and  not  wait  so  long,  as  I  feel  very  homesick.  I  thou^t  at  first 
I  wouldn't  say  anything  about  it,  but  I  can't  help  it,  I  feel  so.  I've 
only  been  back  here  two  or  three  days,  and  it  seems  as  long  as  all 
the  time  I  was  at  home.  Whenever  I  think  about  home,  it  makes 
me  feel  Uke  crying^  and  swnetimes  I  can't  help  crying  before  all  the 
bi^  Do  come  and  see  me,  mother,  or  ask  &ther  to.  I  feel  just 
the  same  as  I  did  when  I  first  came,  and  worse,  if  anything.  I 
would  n't  care  half  so  much,  if  I  thought  I  should  n't  come  back  here 
again.    Any  how,  I  hope  yon  tmll  come  and  see  me,  and  as  soon  as 
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yon  can.    I  can  hardly  help  crying  now  whea  I  un  writing  liui 
bote.    I  've  got  s  »!«  throKt  lo-da,y.    I  hope  you  will  come.    I 
feel  jntt  tin  eune  u  I  did  *hea  1  Btarted. 
"  Todr  lovii^  SOB, 

*<B.  G.  Sa&v. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  old  teadier  Boolded  ma  to-day  because  I  did  nt  do 
somefliiDg  he  did  nt  teD  me  to,  and  I  htfte  him  like  ereiythiiig. 
Be  is  the  wont  old  fbllow  I  ever  mw.  Ihoy  have  n't  |^ven  <u 
any  lessons  yet,  except  two  or  Aree  fines  in  Latin  last  Taeaday.  I 
don't  believe  I  diaH  learn  half  as  mucih  this  year  aB  I  did  last  A 
good  many  of  the  boys  in  our  clan  are  lacy ;  and  V  one  boy  does  n't 
know  hia  lesson,  the  toudier  makes  the  vhcde  class  do  it  over  the 
nut  day ;  and  so  we  Ve  been  on  this  Irason  rinoe  Tnesday,  and  H 
ii  now  Saturday  evening.  I  wish  you  woald  send  me  a  banel  of 
apples  when  they  are  ripe.  The  teadier  scolded  me  because  I 
wrote  two  exerdses  oo  one  pieee  of  paper,  and  he  did  n't  tefl  me 
not  to.    1  wish  he  'd  go  on  a  little  fitster." 

Oii«  might  suppose,  fron  the  foregoing  letters,  that  the 
life  of  tbia  littie  man  vas  upOD  tb«  -v^fAa  very  muerd:d«, 
bat  this  ma  fitr  from  being  the  cose.  This  oonstant  balnt 
of  viiting'to  his  parents  all  hn  little  tronbtes  nutde  inanj 
of  his  letters  rather  In^briom  in  their  tone ;  bat  there 
were  some  of  a  more  cheerful  charactsr. 

"OcIriwSO. 

"  Dkas  Mothkb,  —  I  leoeiTed  Toor  note  this  afternoon.  I 
did  n't  expect  a  watch  when  I  was  fifteen,  if  I  did  n't  smiAe,  be- 
caoae  I  thon^t  fiither  had  forgotten  all  aboat  it ;  beaides,  I  drat 
care  for  one,  and  only  pat  that  in  my  letter  because  I  had  nodiitig 
else  to  say.  Bnt  I  dont  know  but  when  I  wa>  writing  I  thought  I 
would  liite  to  have  one.  I  am  begitming  to  draw  Bow  mare  ttan  I 
ased  to ;  and  in  etndy  time,  when  I  have  done  my  exercises,  I  otn- 
ally  draw.  I  am  going  to  try  to  sketdi  from  ^rictares  now.  Yoa 
know  I  never  used  to,  except  &vm  my  own  mind.  This  boat  is  tbt 
first  one  I  ever  drew  from  a  pictnre,  exoept  the  one  in  that  big 
*  Homer's  Iliad,'  when  Adiilles  Is  tralliBg  Hector  behind  his  Aar- 
iot,  and  is  only  in  outline.  I  wish  yon  wonid  send  me  that  book 
you  were  reading  when  yon  were  here.    Itva  tlie  life  (tf  that  man 
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yAa  went  la  a  school  when  the  muter  tued  to  Imto  SlB  of  abieiice. 
)  bope  RoTer  and  Argus  are  well.  I  am  reading  a  book  bj  Waah- 
^toB  Irv^,  aaj  it  fa  viry  fmxtj.  It  bM  a  atoi7  in  wbidi  be 
nb  dw  origtb  of  pottibg  yo>ar  thnmb  to  joar  nose  and  moting  yam 
Gi^eis,  4)e  Way  boya  do  ta  each  otber,  as  a  rign  of  contempt 

"  I  abcnld  like  to  hJiTe  joa  ^re  ate  a  ttrang  and  pretty  large 
bife,llBrI^teBMe. 

"  Yoat  ttBbetionate  and  lorfag  no." 

Three  moDths  lattt*,  to  his  great  joy,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
nth  all  the  fiuaily.  After  passitig  a  happy  eommer  in 
Switierluid,  ha  was  left  at  the  school  of  H.  Boulet,  in  Neu- 
ditel,  where  he  remained  two  years.  During  this  time  be 
in  very  bapp^.  After  ilie  oust<na  of  Swiss  schools,  h* 
made  many  ozcursionfi  on  foot  throt^;h  T&rioas  parte  of 
the  ooonbry.  He  acquired  a  great  deal  of  generftl  informar 
fen  on  tiiese  journeys.  He  improved  veej  tnuefa  in  hu 
^sneter,  and  became  also  a  good  Frenfih  scholur.  He  won 
the  aSection  of  his  excellent  teacher,  who  kept  up  a  cor> 
respoudance  with  him  until  his  death,  and  who  writes  of 
him  as  follows  after  bearing  that  sad  news :  — 

*  De  ce  c0t4  de  I'oc^an,  toua  ceax  qui  ont  connn  Bobeii  Sbaw 
rcgrettent  Tirement  sa  perte,  et  ^mpathisent  da  fond  de  lear 
ema  avee  lea  dooleon  qn'eOe  a  oaoadea  dans  sa  bmille  et  dans  ton 
I«7B,  oil  il  avail  A^k  an,  u  jeun^  se  faire  remarquer  par  aea  riches 
qnalit^" 

A  few  aztraets  from  his  own  letters  &otn  Neuch&tel  will 
ibow  •ometbiag  of  bis  lifi)  there. 

"NiuchIiil,  November,  I  Bit. 

"  Deab  Mother,  —  I  waa  just  going  to  put  a  letter  to  &ther  la 
the  poal,  when  I  got  youn.  At  the  end  of  this  lake  there  ia  a 
greal  deal  of  low  country,  which  is  generally  oversowed  every  an- 
twim;  bat  Hub  year  it  haa  been  u&der  water  diree  times,  and  the 
ibhabitants  of  the  Villagea  b  the  Doighborhood  are  nearly  starving 
beanie  all  tbeir  crops  have  been  Spoiled.  Why  do  yoa  like  the 
idiaraeter  of  Harcns  BraUia?  He  murdered  Us  adopted  ftther, 
and  I  don't  tee  nmeh  to  Admire  in  that.    Hava  yoa  aecn  that  book 
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named '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  ?  Yon  aoA  soroethtng  abont  not  being 
afraid  of  declaring  one's  opinion.  I  'm  sure  I  should  n't  be  afiwd 
of  saying  that  we  were  Unitarians,  if  there  oonld  be  any  kind  of 
nse  in  it ;  but  as  it  is,  it  would  only  bring  np  discnsmcms  and  con- 
Tersations,  which  would  be  rery  stupid  and  ttresome ;  and  as  I  dtm't 
want  to  become  refoimer,  apostle,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  then 
is  no  oae  in  doing  disagreeable  things  for  notiiing.  Hie  other  night 
there  was  a  great  fire  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  a  whole 
village  was  bomL 

"  There  was  a  row  here  the  other  night,  because  a  man  who  had 
been  tbe  cook  of  Horlense  Beauharnais,  Louis  Napoleon's  mother, 
■Unmiuated  hia  windows,  and  punted  on  them, '  Ftm  Ni^poUon  III' 
Then  the  Republicans  got  together  and  broke  aQ  lus  windows.  I 
suppose  yon  know  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  had  seven  millimi  votes, 
and  will  soon  be  crowned  Emperor.  He  has  Uberated  Abd-el- 
Kader  and  haa  sent  him  to  Broosae,  on  condition  that  he  would  go 
DO  more  into  Algiers.  He,  Abd-el-Kader,  is  so  grateful  that  be  has 
asked  leave  to  vote  for  Napoleon.  Do  you  like  St.  Peter's  as  well 
as  the  Cathedral  at  Milan?" 

"NlDOBlTXL,  Aogiut  T,  1S53. 

"  I  're  JDst  been  eating  a  little  bit  of  boiled  dog,  and  it  was  n't 
at  all  bad,  only  a  little  tough.  I  suppose  he  was  rather  old.  A 
puppy  would  be  better. 

"  Have  yon  heard  anything  abont  the  new  slave  law  in  Illin(»8  ? 
I  think  it  is  much  WMse  than  that  of  1850.  Have  you  read  the 
<  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'?  It  is  a  collection  of  aDthefocU 
sbe  drew  her  story  from.  I  're  been  reading  *  Uncle  Tom's  CatHo' 
again  lately,  and  always  like  it  better  than  before,  and  see  more 
things  in  it.  I  don't  see  how  one  man  could  do  much  against 
slavery." 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1853  he  joined  his  parents  in  Italj, 
where  he  remained  nearly  a  year,  most  of  the  time  in  Flor- 
ence. He  studied  Italian  with  much  diligence,  and  in  July 
of  1854  he  went  to  Hanover,  in  order  to  study  Qermaii, 
and  also  to  prepare  himself  to  enter  Harvard  CoU^e  on  hia 
return  to  bis  own  country.  His  parents  felt  such  confi- 
dence in  bis  character  and  habits  as  to  allow  turn  to  be  bis 
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on  msster  while  in  Geniuui;,  aad  they  never  had  reason 
to  r^ret  it.  He  learned  to  -vrite  and  speak  German  with 
flnency,  and  enjoyed  very  much  the  opportunity  he  found 
there  of  hearing  good  muBic,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
Hia  letters  show  the  innocent  and  youthful  zest  with  which 
he  engtkged  in  the  soaal  enjoyments  about  him,  while  there 
ue  glimpses  of  deeper  thought. 

"  November  39,  18M. 

"IVe  been  reading  a  description  of  the  loss  of  the  Arctic,  — it 
niiit  have  been  horrible  I  I  thongbt  how  we  ihonld  feel  if  &ther 
W  been  in  her.  Do  yon  nnderstand  why  some  people  have  bo 
nndi  to  BaS^  dnring  their  lives,  and  othen  are  always  happy  J  I 
■Deaa  the  Telatives,  more  than  the  people  themselvea  who  were 
loiL  It  most  be  dreadful  to  be  expecting  your  friends  and  instead 
of  tbent,  to  get  news  that  they  are  dead  I  What  a  moment  it  must 
hare  been  for  those  on  board  just  before  the  vessel  went  down ! " 

Previous  to  a  visit  to  Paris,  to  pass  Christmas,  he 
writes:  — 

'  "Win  you  please  take  porticnlar  notice  tn  the  streets,  and  see  if 
dx^  (I  can't  say  ymmg  men,  and  hotf»  won't  do  at  all)  of  my  age 
vear  hats  or  caps  ?  If  hats  are  the  fashion,  I  shall  come  witli  a 
lestber  hat-box  like  flither's  I " 

After  going  to  a  fancy  ball  in  female  attire,  he  writes, 
February,  1865 :  — 

"  It 's  really  tme  that  everybody  at  the  ball  thought  I  was  a  lady 
nntd  I  spoke  in  my  o*rn  voice ;  then  it  was  very  fanny  to  see 
their  asiomsbment  I  was  introduced  to  a  great  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  not  one  has  rect^ized  me  since.     The  dreaa  mode 

IK  ktok  aboat  as  tall  as  Aunt  M ;  the  powdered,  curled  hair 

Joait  my  features  look  finer  and  my  forehead  very  white;  my 
fiteAs  were  flushed ;  and  all  put  together  made  me  a  very  good- 
looking  lady,  to  judge  from  the  compliments.  I  never  enjoyed 
Bijsdf  so  much.     Don't  compare  me  with  any  of  my  aunts.     I 

eupassed  Annt  M by  half.     I  only  wish  you  oould  have  seen 

ise.  I  don't  think  you  would  have  known  me  at  alL  It  '■  a  sad 
troth  that  I  was  obliged  to  shave,  the  prominence  of  my  beard  and 
moDstsche  being  an  obstacle  to  my  appearing  as  a  woman.    But 
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witboat  jokbg,  it  would  bam  showed,  eapeciallj  b;  Ctttdle-^lit,  lo 
I  UmA  it  off. 

**  A  New  York  Tribime  csme  yesterday,  u>d  in  it  I  read  a  Irag 
account  of  the  nqw  '  Abolition  Society  of  New  Toi^  and  its  Ticin- 
i^,'  and  also  an  account  of  a  slave  having  been  bunt  alive  in  Ala> 
bama.    I  did  not  think  this  last  would  ever  happen  again." 

During  the  spring  of  1865  he  totd^  a  tow  throu^  Sve- 
d«n  and  Norway,  with  two  compaDiona,  and  enjoyed  it  to 
the  atmoBt. 

On  S^tember  10th  he  wrote :  — 

"  What  awfiil  riots  there  have  been  in  America  lately  I  ^  don't 
know  bow  the  country  seems  to  those  who  are  living  in  it ;  but 
looking  at  it  throng  the  newspapers,  both  American  and  Gernuui, 
it  looks  pretty  bad.  Bat  tben,  if  yon  ever  read  anything  about 
America  written  in  Germany,  yon  may  be  pretty  sure  that  all  the 
dork  side  of  the  case  will  be  shown  up;  and  if  there  is  anytlung 
good  in  it,  that  will  be  kept  ont  of  aght  as  much  aa  poiriUe :  at 
least  it  always  strikes  me  so.  In  no  coontry  where  I  have  been  is 
there  snch  a  prqudice  against  Amerigt  as  here ;  and  whenevet  I 
read  Gennan  newspapers,  I  get  into  a  Tage.  I  'va  met  «  gnat 
many  people  here  whom  I  ahoiild  lAe  very  mach  indeed  if  tbej 
would  keep  their  months  shut  in  regard  to  America-" 


"  I  have  joBt  ooma  borne  from  a  small  tea-party  where  I  met  s 
cove  who  railed  against  America.  I  have  become  bo  accostomed 
to  that  sort  of  thing  that  I  thoDgbt  it  would  make  no  impresaioo  on 
me  any  louger,  but  I  did  get  very  angi;  to-night.  When  I  have 
such  a  discussion,  it  makes  me  feel  uncomfiirtable  for  a  day  or  twa 
This  is  the  reasra  1  disliked  the  Germans  at  first,  and  I  mtiit  hste 
them  when  tliey  talk  so  about  us.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  they 
don't  say  anything  against  the  nal  abuse,  slaveiy,  Emt  alwsyi 
about  some  little  insignificant  thing.  They  never  say  much  about 
slavery,  which  I  tbink  rather  strange,  because  there  they  could 
have  a  good  handle  to  take  hold  of,  and  oonld  finish  us  directly.' 
"  Jsnwy  8,  isa. 

"  I  have  jost  got  back  here  after  having  passed  the  Qtrisbnai 
holidays  in  Berlin.    There  are  fine  casta  of  moat  of  the  celdwated 
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ilitoa  in  the  world  tbeie.  I  recognised  a  great  many  old  acqnaint- 
lam,  and  had  a  real  good  time  looking  at  them.  Every  tJine  I 
noire  a  letter  &om  jon,  I  want  more  to  go  home.  I  am  tiied  at 
Bmner,  and  of  living  ben  aloae ;  and  now  that  yon  an  Mttled,  ib 
woald  be  jnat  aa  w«U  fca-  me  to  go ;  and  I  aii^tpau  it  wonld  bft 
bMff  to  haTa  a  mastec  who  knows  just  what  is  neaded  to  enter 
HuTud.' 

"JU11U1730,  I8H. 

'iMt  Sunday  wai  Uosart's  hundredth  birthday,  and  his  opera 
Ebo  (^vanni  was  given  Im« ;  and  ou  Monday  I  went  to  a  beauti- 
fal  eoncert,  when  none  but  bia  mosic  wu  enng  and  played,  ^en 
bcaidei  these,  the  bands  of  two  or  three  regiments  gave  concertSt 
tad  pUyed  only  Uosarfa  mtwic.  I  always  think  of  you  when  I 
bevGnemnnc. 

"  Tear  letter  o(  the  13th  instant  reached  me  to-day.  Ton  speak 
of  my  coming  home  as  early  in  the  spring  aa  possible.  X  shall 
ceitsiiily  do  so;  for  I  want  very  mnch  to  be  with  you  again. 
Ihoqgh  I  know  a  great  many  people  here,  I  never  get  confidential 
with  any,  and  I  have  no  one  to  talk  to  aa  I  can  to  yon.  The  1st 
of  AprQ  X  Shan  leave  Hanover,  and  shall  arrive  in  America  abont 
the  1st  of  May,  and  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  go  to  Cambridge." 

He  reached  Boflton  ip  M&y,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Pieiidential  campaign  of  1856,  in  which  he  took  a  strong 
intenst,  although  too  yoiutg  to  Tcris.  He  passed  the  boid- 
mar  at  Staten  Idaod,  studying  under  t^  guidance  of  Mr. 
Buiow  (since  Utyw^General  Barlow-),  and  Altered  Har- 
nid  C(^ege  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  August. 

"  Caicbktdoi,  Septemtm  5, 1896. 

*  I^st  Monday  we  had  our  six  annual  football  games ;  Fresh- 
ma  kickiog  against  Sophomores.  In  the  last  three  games,  the 
Jnnionbelp  the  Freshmen,  and  the  Seniors  help  the  Sophomores. 
Vt  best  the  third  game,  alone,  a  thing  which  has  happeued  only 
tine  timea  since  the  University  was  founded.  The  Sophomores 
pDeially  beat  all  six  games,  b^ianae  they  know  the  ground,  and 
know  each  other.  As  I  thin^  a  description  of  the  whole  afiair 
voDld  amuse  yon,  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

"  At  half  past  six  we  went  to  the  '  Delta,'  and  in  a  few  minutes 
tbeshole  Sophomora  Class  streamed  into  the  field  at  one  end,  and 
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about  aa  large  a  class  of  Freshmen  into  the  olh«r,  and  stood  opptn 
site  each  other  about  a  hondred  yards  apart,  like  two  hostile  anniea. 
There  we  stood  cheering  and  getting  np  oar  courage  until  the  ball 
was  brought  It  was  received  with  great  cheering  and  hunaliiDg, 
at;d  handed  OTcr  to  tfae  Sophomores,  who  have  the  first  kick  bj 
rights.  After  they  had  kicked  once,  they  waited  until  our  cham- 
pion, Crowninshield,  had  one  kick,  and  then  mshed  in. 

**  They  knew  that  we  were  a  large  Class  and  had  a  good  toany 
big  fellows,  so  they  detertnined  to  frighten  us  by  hard  fighting;  snd 
if  anything  waa  calculated  to  frighten  fellows  not  used  to  it,  it  wu 
the  way  in  which  they  came  upon  ua.  "Diey  rushed  down  in  a  body, 
and,  hardly  looking  for  the  ball,  the  greater  part  of  them  toned 
their  attention  to  knoddng  down  aa  many  aa  they  coald,and  kidted 
the  ball  when  they  liappeoed  to  come  acroas  it  It  was  a  regolar 
battle,  with  fifty  to  seventy  men  on  each  side.  It  resembled  more 
my  idea  of  the  hand-to-band  flghdng  in  the  battles  of  the  ancieols, 
than  anything  else.  After  the  first  game,  few  had  their  own  hats 
on,  few  a  whole  shirt  In  the  beginning  I  rushed  into  the  middle 
with  the  crowd,  but  after  that  I  kept  among  fellows  of  my  own  siie 
on  the  outskirts.  My  experience  in  the  middle  was  this :  befbra  I 
had  been  there  more  tiian  a  second,  I  had  got  three  fearful  raps  oa 
the  head  and  was  knocked  down,  and  they  all  isn  over  me  alter 
the  ball,  which  had  been  kicked  to  another  part  of  the  field.  11>en 
I  picked  myself  up,  as  did  a  great  many  other  fiallowB  lying  ^wot 
me,  and  looked  for  my  hat  among  abont  twenty  others  and  a  good 
many  rags.  I  found  it  some  time  afterwards  serving  as  football  to 
a  Sophomore  during  the  '  entr'acte.'  Hiat  was  Monday,  and  lo^f 
is  Friday,  but  my  head  is  not  entirely  well  yet  I  got  many  blon 
which  I  did  nt  feel  at  all  till  the  next  day.  A  good  many  of  oar 
fellows  were  more  badly  bnrt,  becaose  they  had  plnck  enoagh  to  go 
into  the  thick  of  it  eat^  time ;  once  was  enough  for  me.  It  wu 
fine  to  see  how  little  some  of  them  cared  for  tbe  l)Iows  they  got- 
After  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  came  in,  there  must  have  been  two 
hundred  on  the  ground.  Of  the  last  three  games  we  beat  one,  snd 
one  was  voted  a  drawn  game.  This  is  a  moch  more  importinl 
thing  than  one  would  think,  becaose  it  is  an  established  cnstom ;  wA 
our  having  beaten  is  a  great  glory,  and  gives  the  other  Classes  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  us  thui  Hiey  would  otherwise  have.  Tbey 
talked  about  it  quite  amicably  the  next  day.    Several  of  the  Sophs 
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wi  Semara,  who  vera  both  <^poeed  to  ns,  came  over  to  oar  ride 
ihit  same  ereniDg,  and  congratulated  ns  apon  having  beaten  tbem, 
becuse  it  was  snch  an  naoausl  thing.  Now  we  play  football  every 
evening,  bnt  all  the  classes  mix  ap,  and  there  is  little  or  no  flut- 
ing.   Theie  will  be  no  boat-dabs  antil  the  spring." 

"  Oetobar  1, 18S7. 

"  I  dcHi't  remember  if  I  ever  told  yoa  anything  about  the  '  Inati- 
title,'  a  debating-society  which  was  started  in  1770,  and  is  handed 
down  to  every  Sophomore  Class.  Thera  is  a  meeting  every  Satur- 
di;.  First,  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  former  meeting  is  read, 
tlien  there  is  a  lecture,  and  then  a  paper  of  anonymous  contribn- 
6oa»  is  read,  and  then  there  is  a  debate.  There  are  always  four  de- 
hilen,  two  on  each  side.  Some  of  these  meetings  are  very  iater- 
ttdng,  and  some  ara  decidedly  slow.  But  what  I  wanted  to  come 
to  is  to  say,  that  they  have  put  me  up  for  a  lecture  two  weeks  firom 
to-day.  I  thought  it  would  be  easiest  lo  write  about  some  country 
I  hive  seen,  and  as  Norway  is  the  least  known,  perhaps  that  would 
be  the  most  interesting." 

"  Hsrch,  1858. 

"I  acknowledge  my  wickedness  in  not  writing,  but  I  bare  been 
Tety  busy  indeed  with  the  boat-club,  the  Pierians,  and  my  music 
kmooB.  We  have  beoi  having  a  very  jolly  tune  with  onr  boat- 
dnb,  for  it  is  great  fun  rowing  out  together.  She  is  an  eigbt-oored 
boat,  formerly  called  the  Iris,  and  beat  the  Yale  fbllows  a  year  or 
two  ago.  We  have  changed  her  name  to  the  Sabrina,  from  Mil- 
Ion's  HMnething,  you  know.  The  Pierians  are  getting  on  famously, 
sad  we  play  twice  a  week,  and  afterwards  partake  of  a  little  re- 
fteahmait  in  the  shape  of  ale  and  crackers  and  cheese,  which  makes 
it  very  pleasant  Why  do  yoa  think  yoo  shall  not  live  to  see  truth 
ind  justice  prevail  in  the  land  ?  I  can't  help  hoping  there  will'  be 
s  disunion  some  t^me,  and  I  suppose  there  will  be  before  many 
jean.  I  have  been  looking  over  various  books  about  America 
Ulely,  and  they  all  say  that  slavery  is  the  only  fault ;  and  we  get 
jast  as  much  blame  for  it  aa  the  Southerners,  besides  the  disgrace 
of  aQ  their  shameful  actions." 

He  left  Cambridge  before  the  completion  of  his  tliird 
fear,  in  order  to  t^e  advantage  of  an  oSer  from  bis  uncle 
of  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  office  in  Nev  York. 
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He  had  passed  three  happy  years  in  Cambridge,  makiiig 
friends  of  many  of  his  classmiateB,  and  intimates  of  several. 
One  of  them  thus  wrote  of  him  after  his  death :  — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  joa  ever  met  him ;  but  if  70a  bflT«, 
his  aingular  frankness  and  pnritj  of  chAiacter  must  have  striK^ 
you.  Ete  was  Dniversally  beloved,  and  could  do  what  few  men 
can,  aod  that  ia,  tell  his  friends  of  their  firnlls  in  anch  a  way  as  not 
to  give  offence,  and  also  make  them  correct  them. ....  I  feel  utterly 
unable  to  express  what  I  think ;  and  after  all  the  beautiful  things 
that  have  been  said  and  written  abont  him,  any  common  langoage 
must  appear  trite  and  stale  to  you.  But  I  have  never  thought 
that  justice  has  yet  been  done  to  his  merits.  I  have  known  him 
fax.  years,  and  known  him  only  to  love  him  more  and  more  every 
year." 

He  took  no  rank  as  a  scholar,  never  at  any  time  standing 
even  among  the  first  half  of  his  Glass.  The  two  follow- 
ing years  of  bis  life,  —  from  1859  to  1861, — he  lived  at 
home  with  his  parents,  the  pride,  the  joy,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  family  circle,  a  devoted  son,  an  affectionate  brother, 
a  courteous  neighbor,  and  a  true  firiend.  He  did  not  love 
his  new  life  in  the  office,  feeling  that  he  had  not  much  tal- 
ent for  business,  but  nevertheleas  performing  all  his  duties 
conscientiously  and  punctually,  and  thereby  winning  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  employers. 

In  November,  1861,  he  cast  his  first  and  only  Presi- 
dential vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  this  time  he  en- 
listed as  private  in  the  Seventh  Begiment  New  York  Na- 
tional Guards,  giving  as  his  reason  for  this  step  that  he 
thought  there  would  be  trouble  in  the  country  after  the 
inauguration,  and  in  that  case  he  should  not  be  willing  to 
remain  in  the  office  at  work,  if  the  country  needed  soldiers. 
Four  months  proved  the  truth  of  his  anticipations ;  and  his 
parents  being  in  Nassau,  be  writes  thus :  — 

-AiRllS. 
"  We  have  very  exddng  news  to-day  from  the  South.   It  is  now 
almost  certwQ  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  gtung  to  reiiifbroe  the  United 
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Sbtei  forts,  tkod  in  that  caae  the  Sontbemen  will  rarely  reMst. 
AH  tbe  vessels  in  the  iuitj  are  being  got  ready  for  sea,  and  Beveral 
kQ  from  ben  to-day.  Lincoln  has  kept  his  om  counsel  so  well 
hitherto,  that  the  newspapers  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  anything, 
and  have  oonseqnently  been  filled  with  the  most  oootradiotory  rn- 
mora.  Bat,  now  that  almost  all  the  important  appointments  have 
been  made,  and  tbe  State  elections,  Ac.  ore  over,  it  is  the  universal 
belief  that  tomething  decisive  is  to  be  done. 

"  Every  other  man  has  a  different  opinicHi  as  to  what  will  be  the 
anueqaences.  Some  think  it  will  drive  all  the  Border  States  into 
tbe  Southern  Coiifederacy,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  ruined ;  and 
otben  say  it  will  encourage  the  Union  party  in  tbe  South  to  make 
itielf  heard.  For  my  part,  I  want  to  see  the  Southern  States 
cdiher  broi^t  back  by  force  or  else  recognized  as  independent ; 
tnd,  as  Lincoln  cannot  do  as  he  likes,  but  must  abide  by  the  Con- 
ititDtion,  I  don't  see  what  he  can  do  bat  collect  the  revenue  and 
retake,  by  force  of  arms,  tbe  United  States  property  which  they 
bsve  stolen.  As  for  making  conoeasions,  it  is  only  patching  the 
iffiur  np  for  a  year  or  two,  when  it  would  break  out  worse  than 
ever.  At  any  rate,  we  should  have  this  same  row  over  again  at 
every  Presidential  election ;  and  if  we  gave  them  an  inch,  they 
voold  he  &ur«  to  want  thousands  of  ells,  as  is  proved  by  their  his* 
bxj  and  ours  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Indeed,  they  would  not  be 
ooDtent  with  anything  lees  than  a  total  change  of  public  opinion 
Ibroagboot  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that,  of  course, 
tbey  can't  havo.  In  the  mean  time,  they  tar  and  feather,  hang, 
drown,  snd  bum  oor  dtizens  who  are  travelling  there,  attending 
(0  their  own  business  and  troubling  no  one.  I  have  been  a  dis- 
nunist  for  two  years ;  but  as  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  mak- 
uig  a  peaceable  separation  without  giving  up  everything,  I  am 
glsd,  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  that  they  will  probably  act  now 
with  some  firmness.  A  great  many  people  say  tbey  are  ashamed 
of  thdr  coontiy,  but  I  feel  proud  that  we  have  at  last  taken  such  a 
long  step  forward  as  to  torn  out  the  proslavery  government  which 
his  been  disgracing  ns  SO  long ;  and  they  begin  to  grumble  now 
■boot  tbe  present  administration  boing  no  stronger  than  the  last, 
when  it  has  had  barely  one  month  to  make  thousands  of  appoint- 
ments, pat  money  into  its  empty  treasury,  and  extricate  almost 
STery  department  from  the  infernal  state  of  confusion  in  which  it 
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was  left  bf  the  rascals  that  have  been  in  power  for  the  but  (bor 
years." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  at  the  President's  call  for  serene- 
five  thousand  men,  he  marched  vith  his  regiment  to  Wash- 
ington, leaving  the  following  note  for  his  &ther,  vho  was 
expected  home  in  three  days :  — 

"Statik  Iblaxi),  AptQ  18,  IB61. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Father,  —  When  you  get  Lome  you  wOl  hear  why 
I  am  not  here  to  receive  you.  Badly  as  I  feel  at  going  before  you 
come,  it  seems  the  only  way,  unless  I  give  it  up  altogether,  which 
you  coDld  not  wish  any  more  tiian  I.  Ton  shall  hear  from  me  as 
often  as  I  poeuhly  can  write,  if  only  a  few  words  at  a  time.  We 
go  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  hope  to  be  in  Washington  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  want  very  mnch  to  go  j  and  with  me,  as  with  moat  of 
the  others,  the  only  hard  part  is  leaving  onr  friends.  God  bless 
yon  all,  dear  lather.    Excuse  the  shortness  of  this  brewell  note." 

His  descriptions  of  the  famous  march  firom  Ajuu^Iis 
are  very  graphic,  bat  must  be  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
The  call  for  the  Seventh  Begiment  extending  only  to  thir^ 
days,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts,  and  left  with  that 
regiment  for  the  seat  of  war  in  July,  1861.  The  following 
extract  will  give  a  glimpse  at  his  first  year's  life  in  camp:  — 

"  OiTASD-TBirT,  Sbconu  BBOimiiT,  Cakp  Hicks, 
Near  Frederick.  Hd.,  3^  a.  m.,  Dec.  35, 1861. 

"  Deabest  Mothsb,  —  It  is  Christmas  rooming,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  happy  and  merry  one  for  you  all,  thongh  it  looks  so 
stormy  for  onr  poor  country  one  can  hardly  be  in  a  merry  humor. 

**  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  a  war  with  England,  even  if  we 
had  a  fine  army,  instead  of  a  pack  of  politicians  for  officera,  with 
their  constituents  for  rank  and  file  ;  and  all  the  more  so,  of  conne, 
thinking  that  we  shall  have  to  take  many  'whoppings'  before  we 
are  worth  much.  War  is  n't  declared  yet,  but  does  n't  it  look  very 
much  like  it  to  every  one  at  home  7  Here,  we  have  made  up  oar 
minds  ihaX  we  shall  have  much  more  soldiering  to  do  than  we 
expected  when  we  started.  I  think  we  may  as  well  consider  onr- 
selves  settled  for  life,  if  we  are  to  have  a  war  with  England ! 
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"  Hf  Christmas-eve  has  been  very  mudi  like  many  other  eves 
daring  the  last  ux  months.  On  the  whole,  I  have  passed  qaite  a 
pletsiDt  night,  though  what  onr  men  call  the  '  fore-part '  of  it  was 
priDcipally  oocuiHed  in  taking  care  of  two  drunken  men  (one  of 
ibem  with  a  broken  pate),  and  in  tying  a  sober  one  to  a  tree. 
After  this  was  over,  I  did  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and,  towards  one 
o'clock,  A.  x^  had  some  toast  and  hot  coffee,  —  having  previously 
inviied  my  sergeant  to  lake  a  nap,  so  that  I  might  not  be  troubled 
bj  hungry  eyes,  and  made  to  feel  mean,  for  there  was  n't  enough 
to  give  any  away.  The  drummer  (who  with  the  sei^eant  of  the 
gnaid,  for  some  reason  which  I  never  discovered,  sits  and  sleeps 
in  the  officers'  tent)  kept  groaning  in  his  sleep ;  and  I  could  n't 
lielp  imagining  that  his  groan  always  came  in  just  as  I  took  a  bite 
of  toast,  fx  B  lai^  gulp  of  coffee.  This  diminished  my  enjoyment ; 
ind  when  he  suddenly  said, '  Martha,  there  is  n't  any  breakiast  1 '  I 
TM  certain  that  my  proceedings  were  influencing  his  dreams. 

"It  began  to  snow  abont  midnight,  and  I  suppose  no  one  ever 
liad  a  better  chance  of  seeing  Santa  Clans ;  but  as  I  bad  my 
■toddngs  on,  fae  probably  thought  it  not  worth  his  whQe  to  come 
down  to  the  guard-tent.  I  did  n't  see  any  of  the  guards'  stockings 
pinned  up  outside  Iheir  tent;  and  indeed  it  is  contrary  to  army  reg- 
nlstions  for  them  to  divest  themselves  of  any  part  <iS  their  clothing 
daring  the  twenty-four  hours Merry  Christmas  and  love  to  all." 

At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  he  vas  serving  as  Aid 
on  (jeneral  Glordon's  Staff. 

"NuA  Cn-rafEB  Coust-Boubb,  Yiaaiiru,  Angnet  is,  1863. 

"  DkjLBest  Mothes,  — ....  I  was  in  different  parts  of  the  field 
with  General  Gordon,  who  finally  sent  roe  back  to  get  some  artillery 
throogh  the  woods.  It  was  impossible  to  do  tt,  because  the  bntsh 
was  so  thick,  and  besides,  I  had  n't  been  gone  five  minutes  before 
tbe  enemy  got  ns  under  a  cross-fire,  and  our  brigade  had  to  retreat. 
IVy  advanced  so  close  to  the  Second  before  the  latter  gave  way, 
that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  all  their  features.  I  think  our  regi- 
ment lott  most  at  this  timei  they  also  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  Ihe 
isgiDKOts  opposed  to  them.  So  from  what  I  can  gather,  I  was 
uved  from  the  hottest  fire  by  bwig  ordered  to  look  for  the  artil- 
lery. There  were  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  enlisted  men 
uken  into  action  in  the  Second.    Of  these  one  htmdred  and 
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twent;  were  killed  and  wonnded,  and  thiity-sevan  misnng.  Tbej 
were  not  under  fire  more  than  thirty  minutes.  Twenty-two  offi- 
cen  went  in,  and  eight  came  out ;  five  were  killed,  five  wounded, 
four  captared,  three  of  whom  are  thonght  to  be  wounded. 

"  We  hear  lo-day  that  the  enemy  have  retired  to  aome  distaoce. 
If  truct  we  may  soon  hear  more  <^  oar  suaaiDg.  Goodwin,  Gary, 
Choate,  and  Stephen  Perkins  were  all  quite  ill,  but  would  not  stay 
away  from  the  fight.  Choate  was  the  cmly  one  of  the  four  not 
killed.  Coodwin  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  regiment;  but  I  nw 
him  toiling  up  the  bill  at  aome  distance  behind,  with  the  auiMance 
of  his  serrant.  He  hardly  reached  the  front  when  he  was  killed. 
AH  our  officers  behaved  nobly.  Those  who  ought  to  hare  stayed 
away  didn't  It  was  splendid  to  see  those  sick  fellows  walk 
straight  up  into  the  shower  of  bullets,  as  if  it  were  so  much  ivn ; 
men,  who  until  this  year,  had  lived  lives  of  perfect  ease  and  lux* 
ury.  0,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  shall  never  see  them  again, 
afler  having  been  constantly  together  for  more  than  a  year.  I 
d(Hi't  remember  a  single  quarrel  of  any  importance  among  our 
officers  during  all  that  time. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  over  the  battle^eld  with  the  General  The 
fint  man  I  t«cognixed  was  Gary.  He  was  lying  on  his  hack  with 
his  head  (»  a  i»ece  of  wood.  He  looked  calm  and  peaceful,  as  if 
he  were  merely  Blee[UDg  i  his  face  was  beauti&l,  and  I  could  have 
stood  and  looked  at  it  a  long  while.  Captain  Williams  we  fooad 
next  Then  Goodwin,  Abbott,  and  Perkins.  They  had  all  prob- 
ably been  killed  instantly,  while  Caiy  lived  until  two  o'dock,  f.  m., 
of  the  next  day.  His  Fint  Sergeant  was  shot  in  tiie  leg,  and  lay 
by  his  ude  all  the  time.  He  says  he  was  very  quiet;  spoke  little, 
and  did  n't  eeem  to  soSer.  We  found  a  dipper  with  water,  whidi 
some  Rebel  soldier  had  brought  They  look  everything  from  him 
after  he  died,  but  returned  a  ring  and  locket  with  his  wife's  miiua- 
ture  to  the  seigeant.  His  was  the  only  dead  body  I  have  ever 
seen  that  it  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  it  was  beantifiiL  I  saw  it 
again  in  Cnlpeper  late  that  night  All  tbeee  five  were  sapeiioi 
men ;  every  one  in  the  regiment  was  their  friend.  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  us,  when  they  were  brought  in  dead,  and  they  cannot  be 
replaced. 

"  The  bodies  were  taken  to  town,  and  Lieutenant  Francis  and  I 
had  them  packed  m  charcoal  to  go  to  Washington,  where  they  will 
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ba  pit  m  nMallic  ooffliu.  I  took  k  lock  of  hair  from  eftdk  one  to 
md  to  tbeir  friends.  It  took  clmort  «U  night  to  get  them  nadj 
fbr  tnnaportfttion.'* 

After  the  battle  of  Anlietam  he  vrites :  — 

"IC4JtTuxii  AisBM,  SaptemlMr  II,  IH9. 

*  Dkab  Fathcx,  — ....  We  left  Frederick  on  the  I4th  nutftnt, 
mrched  th&t  dkj  and  the  next  to  Boonsborough,  p&saiag  thrgngh  r 
pif  in  the  moant«ui  where  Bomaide  had  had  a  fl^t  th»  da;  be- 
(im.  On  the  16th  our  corps,  tbeo  commanded  by  Qeneral  Mans- 
field, Uxik  op  a  position  in  rear  of  Sumner's,  and  lay  there  all  day. 
The  Haflsachosetta  cavalry  was  very  near  us.  I  went  over  and 
speot  the  erening  with  them,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Forbes 

iboat  home  and  friends  there We  lay  on  his  blanket  before 

tbe  flre  until  nearly  ten  o'clot^  and  then  I  left  him,  little  realizing 
what  a  day  the  next  was  to  be,  thoogh  a  battle  was  expected  {  and 
I  thought,  as  I  rode  off,  that  perhaps  we  should  n't  see  each  other 
■gaia  Fortunately,  we  have  both  got  through  safely  so  tar.  At 
■boot  eleven,  p.  h.,  Mansfield's  corps  was  moved  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  right  At  oaa  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  rested 
in  a  wheat-field.  Our  pickets  were  firing  all  night,  and  at  daylight 
we  were  waked  np  by  the  artillery ;  we  were  moved  forward  imme- 
distefy,  and  went  into  action  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  Second 
Mswachnaetts  was  <m  the  right  of  Gordon's  brigade,  and  the  Third 
Wisconsin  next ;  the  latter  was  in  a  very  exposed  position,  and 
Itat  as  many  as  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  a  riiort  time. 
We  were  posted  in  a  little  orchard,  and  Colonel  Andrews  got  a 
cnM»-fire  on  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  which,  as  we  soon  dis- 
covered, did  a  great  deal  of  execution,  and  saved  the  Third  Wia- 
connn  from  being  completely  used  up.  It  was  the  prettiest  thing 
we  hare  ever  done,  and  onr  loss  was  small  at  that  lime ;  in  half  an 
honr  the  brigade  advanced  through  a  cotn-field  in  front,  which 
nntil  then  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy;  it  was  full  of  their 
dead  and  wounded,  and  one  of  our  sergeants  took  a  regimental 
cokr  there,  belonging  to  the  Eleventh  MississippL  Beyond  the 
cam-^eld  was  a  large  open  field,  and  such  a  mass  of  dead  and 
wounded  men,  mostly  Rebels,  as  were  lying  there,  I  never  saw 
before ;  it  was  a  terrible  sight,  and  our  men  had  to  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  treading  on  them ;  many  were  mangled  and  torn  to  pieces 
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by  artilleiy,  but  most  of  them  had  been  wounded  by  mufiketry  fire. 
We  halted  right  among  them,  and  the  men  did  ererything  tfaey 
could  for  their  comfort,  giving  them  water  from  their  canteens,  and 
trying  to  place  them  in  easy  positions.  There  are  so  many  yooi^ 
boys  and  old  men  among  the  Rebels,  that  it  seems  hardly  poBUble 
that  they  can  have  come  of  th^  own  accord  to  fight  as;  and  it 
D)alce8  you  pity  them  all  the  more,  as  they  lie  moaning  on  (be  field. 

"  The  Second  MasaachaBetts  came  to  cloee  quarters,  i.  e.  within 
musket  range,  twice  during  the  day;  but  we  had  several  men^ 
wounded  by  shell,  which  were  flying  about  looeely  alt  day.  It  was 
the  greatest  fight  of  the  war,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  yon  a  satis- 
factory account  of  everything  I  saw.  .... 

"  At  last,  night  came  on,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occancHial 
shot  from  the  outposts,  all  was  qniet  The  crickets  chirped,  and 
the  frogs  croaked,  just  as  if  nothing  nnusual  had  happened  all  day 
long ;  and  presently  the  stars  came  out  bright,  and  we  lay  down 
among  the  dead,  and  slept  soundly  until  dayli^t.  There  were 
twen^  dead  bodies  within  a  rod  of  me.  The  next  day,  mndi  to 
our  surprise,  all  was  qniet,  and  the  burying  and  hospital  parties 
woriied  hard,  caring  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  .... 

"  I  never  felt  before  the  excitement  which  makes  a  man  want  to 
meh  into  the  fight,  but  I  did  that  day.  Every  battle  makes  me 
wish  more  and  more  that  the  war  was  over.  It  seems  almost  as  if 
nothing  could  justify  a  battle  like  that  of  the  17th,  and  the  borron 
inseparable  from  it." 

"  FAIBFAX  StATIOH,  lUlOMJ  1, 1863. 

"Deaq  ,  —  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  anything  to  yoa 

of  my  feelings  when  I  heard  of  Joe's  death.  He  and  Theodore  are 
two  more  of  the  best  ones  sacrificed.  So  far,  among  our  friends, 
the  best  and  dearest  seem  to  have  been  picked  oat ....  And  is  n't 
it  feariiil  to  think  of  the  femilies  on  both  sides  who  have  had  simi- 
lar losses  for  the  last  two  years?  This  life  gradually  makes  us 
feel  that,  so  &r  as  a  man  himself  is  concerned,  be  may  as  well  die 
now  as  a  few  yean  hence;  but  I  never  see  one  killed  without 
thinking  of  the  people  he  leaves  at  home :  that  is  the  sad  part  of  it. 

"I  had  to  get  up  at  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  to  make  the 
rounds,  and  as  the  New  Tear  came  in,  I  wondered  what  the 
next  twelve  months  would  bring  fbrth.  What  a  day,  and  what  a 
year  this  is  gomg  to  be  in  the  history  of  the  work^  if  the  Eman- 
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qMtkm  ProdamatioQ  ia  really  what  we  hope  it  ia.  At  any  rate, 
h  must  be  an  eventfiil  tme  for  our  country,  STon  if  Dothing  de- 
QsiTe  takes  place." 

Earlj  in  1863,  vhen  the  government  determined  to  form 
negro  raiments,  Governor  Andrew  offered  him,  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  the  colonelcy  of  one  to  be  raised  in  Massa- 
chtisetts ;  being  the  first  recruited  under  State  authority, 
alUiongh  one  was  already  in  Berrice  in  South  Carolina  and 
inother  in  Kansaa. 

"  CoKMOKirKu.TS  OF  VUM^camrm,  ExBCDtivi  I>B»BtiiiaT, 
Boaroir,  Juiimt  30, 1863. 
"Captaim  Rohebt  G.  Shaw, 

Second  RegimetU  MauaehiutUt  VolwUetr  BtfatUry. 
"  Captadt,  —  I  am  about  to  organize  in  MassacbuBett«  a  colored 
n^ment  m  part  o(  the  volonteer  quota  of  this  State,  —  the  com- 
DUKioDed  ofBcers  to  be  white  men.  I  have  to-day  written  to  your 
bdier,  ezpresaing  to  him  my  senK  of  the  importance  of  this  under- 
ttking  and  requesting  him  to  forward  to  yon  this  letter,  in  which  I 
OBei  to  you  the  commiasicm  of  Colonel  over  iL  The  lieutenant* 
cokoelcy  I  have  ofiered  to  Captain  Hallowell  of  the  Twentieth 
UtMadiuBetts  Regiment.  It  is  important  to  the  organization  of 
thia  raiment  that  I  ehonld  receive  your  reply  to  this  ofibr  at  the 
earliest  day  conuetent  with  your  ability  to  arrive  at  a  deliberatA 
amclosion  on  the  anbjecL 

"  Respectfully  and  vary  tmly  yours, 

"JoHH  A,  Andbew, 

Goventor  of  ManaehvtetU." 

This  letter  vas  enclosed  to  his  father,  who  carried  it 
himself  to  Stafford  Gourt-House,  where  tiie  Second  Uaesa- 
chosetts  was  at  that  time  encamped  in  winter  quarters. 
Bis  son  was  now  Captain ;  and  he  had  also  during  this  win- 
ter added  to  his  happiness  by  his  engagement  to  one  who 
was  in  every  way  calculated  to  increase  it.  He  read  the 
letter,  and  after  a  short  pause  he  said,  "  I  would  take  it, 
if  1  thought  myself  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
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After  aome  cooBultatioD  wi&  his  saperior  officers,  he  felt 
encouraged  to  accent,  and  retired  to  his  teat  for  the  nigbt 
ndth  that  determination.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he 
met  his  father,  he  told  him  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
did  not  feel  the  ^If-confidenoe  to  undertake  so  important  a 
post.  His  father,  nnvilling  to  use  any  influence  at  so  seri- 
ous a  moment  of  his  son's  life,  left  camp  soon  aiter,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  letter  to  OoTemor  Andrev  from  his  soa, 
thanking  the  Governor  earnestly  for  the  great  honor  done 
him  by  his  ofier,  and  stating  frankly  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  ability  enough  for  the  undertaking,  and  hoping 
that  his  refusal  might  not  lower  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
GloTemor.  This  letter  never  reached  Governor  Aadrew, 
for  the  following  reason:  the  morning  a^r  the  father's 
anival  in  New  York,  he  received  a  telegram  from  his  son. 

"  ScAVfOKD  COUXT-Hovu,  Fobrnmry  S. 
"  Pleue  destfftj  my  letter  and  tel^raph  to  the  Govenor  that  I 
accept" 

Extracts  from  two  letters  written  at  this  time  show  the 
Btate  of  his  mind :  — 

"Febrnaiyl. 
"Father  has  just  left  here.  He  came  down  yeateiday,  and 
brought  me  an  offer  from  Govemor  Andrew  of  the  colraielcy  of  hia 
new  bla^  regimenL  The  Govemor  considers  it  a  moat  important 
command,  and  I  coald  not  help  feelicg,  from  the  tone  cf  his  letter, 
that  he  did  ma  a  great  honor  in  offering  it  to  me.  My  fiOher  will 
tell  yon  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  tbonght  I  ought  not  to  accept 
it.  K I  had  taken  it,  it  would  only  have  been  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  for  it  would  have  been  anything  bat  an  agreeable  task." 

"FebniBija 
"  You  know  by  this  time,  perhaps,  that  I  have  changed  my  mind 
abont  the  black  regimenL  Aiter  father  left,  I  began  to  think  I 
had  made  a  mistake  in  refasing  Govemor  Andrew's  offer. .... 
Going  for  another  three  yean  is  not  nearly  so  bad  a  thing  fv  a 
colonel  as  for  a  captun,  as  the  ftwmer  can  much  more  easily  g^  a 
furlough.    Then  after  I  have  undertaken  this  work,  I  shall  feel 
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1^  what  I  faftre  to  do  U  to  prove  tlut  a  negio  cut  bs  made  a  good 
nldiBr,  and,  that  beang  eBtablubed,  it  will  not  bo  a  pmnt  of  lunor 
■ith  me  to  see  the  war  through  onleM  I  really  oooapied  a  poaitiod 
of  iii^ioriaiK»  in  tbe  army.  Hnndreda  of  men  mig^t  leaTS  Ibe 
tnaj,  joa  know,  wUhont  iiyuring  tb«  Hrrice  in  the  riightnat  dfr- 
gr«. 

"I  am  indined  to  think  that  the  undertaking  will  not  meet  with 
K  much  oppoaitioD  a*  was  at  first  lapposed.  All  aeofible  men  in 
dH  aimj,  of  all  partiea,  after  a  little  thonght,  say  that  it  ii  the  beat 
tluDg  that  can  be  done ;  and  anrely  thoce  at  home  who  are  not 
tiiiTe  or  patriotie  enough  to  enlist  ahoold  not  ridicule  or  throw  ob- 
Mida  in  the  way  of  men  who  are  going  to  fight  for  them.  There 
ti  1  great  prejudice  againit  it,  bat  now  that  it  baa  become  a  govem- 
ment  matter,  that  wiH  probably  wear  away.  At  any  rate,  I  eba'n't 
be  fiighteoed  ont  of  it  by  its  unpopularity 

"I  feel  coDvinced  I  aball  never  regret  having  taken  this  step,  aa 
fu  u  I  myself  am  concerned ;  for  while  I  was  nndecided  I  felt 
ubamed  c€  myself,  aa  if  I  were  cowardly." 

He  BOOR  obt^ed  leave  from  tbe  War  Department  to  re- 
port at  Boston,  and  begin  the  labor  of  raising  and  drilling 
tlLe  Fifty-fourth  MassachusettB  Regiment.    Extracts  frcm 
Ms  letters  at  this  time  sboT  his  opinion  of  black  tro<^. 
"  BonoM,  Febnur^  14,  ISU. 

"  I  arrived  here  yesterday  morning ;  things  are  gmng  ou  veiy 
well  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  onr  nhimate  success. 

"We  go  into  camp  at  BeadviDe.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  woA 
before  as.  The  pay  is  thirteen  doUars  per  month,  the  same  as 
white  Kildiers  receive." 

"Haich  IT,  IMS. 

"The  regimeat  eontinnes  to  fioarish.  Yesterday  we  had  some 
officer!  oot  to  lake  a  look  at  the  men.  They  all  went  away  very 
much  pleased.  Some  were  very  sceptical  about  it  before,  but  say 
now  that  ^ey  shall  have  no  more  doubt  of  negroes'  making  good 
wldieia." 

"UaichU. 

"  If  the  success  of  the  FifVy-fourth  gives  yon  so  mnch  pleasure, 
I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  you  good  news  of  it  whenever  I 
write.    £Terytbiiig  goes  on  prosperonsly.    The  intelligenea  of  the 
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mra  is  a  great  sarpriBe  to  me.  The/  leain  all  the  Setaila  of  gaard 
ia\y  and  camp  serrioe  infinitely  more  raadilj  than  most  of  the 
Iriah  I  have  had  under  my  command-  There  is  not  the  least 
donbt  thM  we  shall  leave  the  State  with  as  good  a  regiment  as  any 
that  has  marched." 

"March  30. 
"  The  mustering  officer  who  was  here  to-day  is  a  Virginian,  and 
has  always  thought  it  was  a  great  joke  to  try  to  make  soldiers  of 
'2tigg«rt,'  bat  he  tells  me  now  that  he  has  never  mnstered  in  so 
fine  a  set  of  men,  thoagh  about  twenty  thousand  had  passed 
through  his  hands  since  September.  The  sceptics  need  only  to 
oone  out  here  to  be  codTerted." 

On  die  2d  of  Uay  he  vae  married ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  he  left  Boston  at  the  head  of  as  fine  and  well 
drilled  a  r^^ent  as  had  ever  left  the  ci^.  Their  tri- 
umphal march  through  Boston  has  been  often  described. 

He  himself  wrote  of  it  thus  :  — 


"  The  more  I  think  of  the  passage  <^  the  Fifty^urth  through 
Boston,  the  more  woaderM  it  seems  to  me.  Just  remember  our 
own  doubts  and  fears,  and  other  people's  sneering  and  pitying  re- 
maiks,  when  we  b^an  last  winter,  and  then  look  at  the  perfect  tri- 
nmph  of  last  Thursday.  We  have  gone  quietly  along,  fbnning  tba 
regiment,  and  at  last  left  Boston  anudst  a  greater  enthmiaBin  than 
has  been  seen  since  the  first  three  months'  troops  left  for  the  war. 
Every  one  I  saw,  from  the  Governor's  staff  (who  have  always  given 
us  rather  the  cold  shoulder)  down,  had  nothing  hut  words  of  i«aiae 
fiw  us.  Truly,  I  ought  to  be  thanklU  fiir  all  my  happinesa,  and  my 
Bncoeas  in  life  so  tar ;  and  if  the  raising  of  colored  troops  prove  soch 
a  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  blacks  as  many  people  think  it 
will,  I  shall  thank  God  a  thoosand  times  that  I  was  led  to  take  my 
share  in  it" 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  bis  short 
experiences  in  South  Carolina  and  Georjpa.  After  visiting 
some  of  the  deserted  jdantationa  and  talking  with  the  ne- 
groes, he  writes :  — 
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' "  A  deserted  homestead  is  alwsTS  a  ud  nght ;  but  here  in  tlie 
SmOh  we  most  look  &  little  deeper  than  the  sorfece,  and  then  we 
tee  chat  eveij  aoch  oTar;growii  plantation  and  empty  faouae  la  a 
turtanger  of  freedom  to  the  Blarea,  and  every  lover  of  his  cotmtiy, 
nen  if  be  have  no  feeling  for  the  alavee  themselTea,  sbonld  rejoice." 

"M. 

"  The  only  persons  lesponuble  for  the  depravity  of  the  negroes 
ire  their  Bcoondrelly  owners,  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  ashamed  to 
Ulk  irf  the  Christianizing  influence  of  slavery.  Whatever  the  con- 
£6on  of  the  slaves  may  be,  it  does  not  degrade  them  as  a  bad  life 
does  most  people,  for  their  faces  are  generally  good.  I  suppose 
this  is  owing  to  their  atter  ignorance  and  innocence  of  evil 

"We  landed  on  this  island  [Port  Boyal  Island]  last  night,  and 
today  are  bringing  everything  to  our  camp,  a  mile  from  the  land- 
ing by  hand.  Having  a  great  many  stores,  it  is  a  long  job.  I  am 
■itting  on  a  box  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  sand,  under  a  tent-fly, 
ud  writing  on  my  knee." 

He  moet  nnwUliiigly  obeyed  on  order  to  allow  his  regi- 
ment to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Darien, 
Georgia.    Betuming  to  Port  Boyal,  he  'wrote  as  follovs: — 
"  St.  Eilcka  Ibuwd,  July  6. 

'  We  don't  know  with  any  certain^  what  is  going  on  in  the  North, 
but  can't  believe  Iiee  will  get  far  into  Pennsylvania.  No  matter  if 
Ibe  Bebels  get  to  New  York,  I  shall  never  lose  my  faith  in  our  ul- 
timate inccess.  We  are  not  yet  ready  for  peace,  and  want  a  good 
d^  of  purging  stilL  I  wrote  to  Gieneral  Strong  this  aflemoon, 
and  expreexed  my  wish  to  be  tn  his  brigade.  I  want  to  get  my 
men  alongside  of  white  troops,  and  into  a  good  flght,  if  there  is  to 
be  ooe.  Working  independently,  the  colored  troops  come  only  un- 
der the  eyes  of  their  own  officers  ;  and  to  have  their  worth  proper- 
ty admowledged,  they  should  be  with  other  troops  In  action.  It  is 
an  incentive  to  them  to  do  their  best.  There  is  some  mmor  to- 
night of  our  being  ordered  to  James  Island,  and  pat  under  General 
Terry's  command.     I  should  be  satiafled  with  that." 

"  Juus  Isunn,  Jnlj  1 6. 

" You  dont  know  what  a  fortunate  day  this  has  been  for 
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me,  and  (br  as  all,  excepting  some  poor  fellows  who  were  k31ed  and 
woooded.  Two  hnndred  of  my  meA  on  [Hcket  this  moniii:^  were 
attacked  b;  fire  regiments  of  infimdy,  some  caraliy,  and  a  battery 
of  artJllery.  The  Tenth  Coooecticnt  were  on  their  left,  and  say 
they  ahonld  have  had  a  bad  time  if  the  Fiity^Hirth  men  had  not 
stood  80  welL  The  other  r^ments  lost,  in  all,  three  men  wonnd- 
ed.  We  lost  aeren  killed,  twenty-one  wounded,  six  missing  sup- 
posed killed,  and  nine  onaccoanted  for. 

"  General  Terry  sent  me  word  he  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
behavior  of  my  mtsOf  and  the  officers  and  privates  of  other  legimeota 
praise  us  very  much.  All  this  is  very  grstiJying  to  ns  perscmally, 
and  a  fine  thing  for  the  colored  troops. 

"  I  have  just  come  in  from  the  &ont  with  my  regiment,  where 
we  were  sent  as  soon  as  the  Rebels  retired.  This  shows  that  the 
events  c^  the  morning  did  not  destroy  the  General's  confidence  in 
ns." 

"  CoLi's  ISI.UTD  (opposite  Follf  bland],  Jolj  17,  4  r.  v. 

*■  Jamee  Island  was  evacuated  last  night  by  our  forces.  My  r^- 
meot  started  first,  at  half  past  nine,  f.  m.  Not  a  thing  was  moved 
nntil  after  dark,  and  the  Bebels  mnst  have  been  astonished  this 
morning.  Terry  went  there  originally  cmly  to  create  a  divernon 
from  Morris  Island,  and  it  was  useless  to  stay  and  risk  being  driven 
t&,  after  Morris  was  taken.  It  thundered  and  lightened,  and  rained 
bard  all  night,  and  it  took  ns  from  ten,  p.  v.,  to  five,  a.  u,  to  oome 
four  miles.  Most  of  the  way  we  had  to  march  in  single  file  slmg  the 
narrow  paths  through  the  swsmps.  For  nearly  half  a  mile  we  had  to 
pass  over  a  bridge  of  one,  and  in  scmie  places  two  planks  wide,  with- 
out a  railing,  and  slippety  with  rain, — mud  and  water  below  several 
feet  deep,  —  and  then  over  a  narrow  dike  so  slippery  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  one's  feeL  It  took  my  regiment  ahme 
nearly  two  hoars  to  pass  the  bridge  and  dike.  By  the  time  we  got 
over,  it  was  nearly  daylight,  and  the  brigade  behind  us  had  a  pretty 
easy  time.     I  never  had  such  an  extraordinary  walk. 

"  We  are  now  lying  on  the  beach  oppouie  the  southern  point  of 
Folly  Island,  and  have  been  here  since  five  this  morning.  When 
they  can  get  boats,  they  will  set  us  across,  I  suppose. 

"There  is  hardly  any  water  to  be  got  here,  and  the  sun  andsand 
are  daazliog  and  roasting  us.  I  should  n't  like  you  to  see  me  as  I 
am  DOW ;  I  have  n't  washed  my  fhce  since  day  before  yesterday. 
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Hj  eoeeataet  is  perfectly  easy  about  it,  thoogh,  for  it  was  an  itti- 
pDMibilitf,  and  every  oie  is  in  the  ura«  oondition.  Open  air  dirt, 
I  e.  rand,  Ac^  ia  Dot  like  the  indoor  artJcle. .... 

"  We  hare  bad  nothing  bat  cracken  and  oolfee  tbese  two  days. 
It  leems  like  old  timei  in  the  Aimj  of  the  Potomac." 

"Moaaia  Isi.uni,  July  18. 
"We  are  in  General  Stroog's  brigade.  We  came  np  here  last 
ni^  and  were  ont  again  all  night  in  a  very  heavy  rain.  Fort 
Wagner  ia  being  rery  heavily  bombarded.  We  are  not  far  &om  it. 
We  hear  notbmg  bnt  pruse  of  the  Fifty-fourth  on  all  bands.  Mont* 
gmmy  ia  under  Stevensoo.  I  wish  I  were.  He  is  a  good  officer. 
Strotig  I  like  loo." 

After  writing  the  abore,  the  Uet  words  he  ever  wrote  in 
this  world,  he  received  orders  to  repent  with  his  regiinent 
at  General  Strong's  head-quarters,  and  there  he  was  of- 
fered the  post  of  honor,  because  of  the  greatest  danger, 
the  advance  in  the  work  assigned  for  that  very  evening, 
the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner.  Here,  then,  came  the  op- 
portonity  he  had  waited  for,  when  his  men  "  should  fight 
alongHido  of  white  soldiers,"  and  "  show  to  somebody  be- 
sides their  officers  what  stuff  they  were  made  of,"  and  ho 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  One  who  was  at  General 
Strains  head-quarters  at  the  time  writes :  — 

"Ba^DFOBi,  8.  C,  J11I7  39. 

"  General  Strong  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Shaw,  in  which 
the  desire  was  eipressed  for  the  transfer  of  the  Fifiy-fourth  to  Gen- 
eral Stnmg's  brigade.  So  when  the  troops  were  brought  away 
from  James  Island,  General  Strong  took  this  regiment  under  liis 
CMntnand.  It  left  James  Island  on  Thursday,  July  16,  at  nine, 
p.  H.,  and  marched  to  Cole's  Island,  which  they  reached  at  four 
o'doA  CO  Friday  moming,  marching  all  night,  most  of  the  way  in 
nngle  file,  over  swampy,  muddy  ground.  There  they  remained  all 
day,  with  hard-ta^  and  coffee  for  thur  fare ;  and  of  this  only  what 
was  left  in  their  haversacks,  not  a  regular  ration.  From  eleven 
o'dock  of  Friday  evening  until  four  o'clock  of  Saturday  moming 
thej  were  being  put  on  the  transport  General  Hunter,  ia  a  boat 
whidi  took  about  fif^  at  a  time.    There  they  break&Bted  on 
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the  same  bre,  tod  had  ho  other  food  before  enteriog  into  the  bb- 
Bault  on  Fort  Wagner  in  the  evening.  The  General  Hnnter  left 
Cole's  Island  for  F0II7  Island  at  six,  a.  ic,  and  the  troope  landed  at 
Pawnee  Landing  about  half  past  nine,  a.  m .,  and  thence  marched  to 
the  point  opposite  Menu  Island,  reaching  there  abont  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  were  transported  in  a  steamer  acroaa  the 
inlet,  and  reached  Gieneral  Strong's  bead-quartets  aboat  six  o'clock, 
where  thej  halted.  I  saw  them  there,  and  they  looked  worn  and 
vexry.  They  had  been  without  tenU  during  the  pelting  rains  of 
the  two  previous  nights.  Gi«neral  Strong  had  been  impressed  with 
the  hi^  character  of  the  regiment  and  its  ofiScers,  and  be  wished  to 
assign  them  the  post  where  the  mwt  severe  work  was  (o  be  done 
and  the  highest  honor  was  to  be  won.  I  had  been  his  guest  for 
some  days,  and  know  how  he  regarded  them.  Hie  inarch  across 
FoUy  and  Morris  Island  was  over  a  very  sandy  road,  and  was  very 
wearisome.  When  they  had  came  within  six  hundred  yards  of  Fort 
Wagner,  they  formed  in  line  of  battle,  the  Colonel  heading  the  first 
and  the  M^jor  the  second  battalion. 

At  this  point  the  r^ment,  together  with  the  next  supporting 
regiment,  the  Sixth  Connecticut,  Ninth  Maine,  and  others,  remained 
half  an  hoar.  Then,at  half  past  seven,  the  order  for  the  chaige  was 
^ven.  The  regiment  advanced  at  quick  time,  changing  to  doable- 
quick  when  some  distance  on.  When  about  one  hundred  yards 
&om  the  fort,  the  Rebel  musketry  opened  with  such  terrible  efiect, 
that,  for  an  instant,  the  first  battalion  hesitated ;  but  only  for  an  in- 
stant, for  Colonel  Shaw,  springing  to  the  front,  and  waving  his 
sword,  shouted,  '  Forward,  Fiity-foarth  1 '  and  with  another  cheer 
and  a  shout,  they  rushed  throtigh  the  ditch,  and  gained  the  par^tet 
on  the  right.  Colonel  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  to  scale  the  walls. 
He  stood  erect  to  nrge  forward  his  men,  and  while  shouting  for  them 
to  press  00,  was  shot  dead  and  fell  into  the  forL  I  parted  with 
Colonel  Shaw  as  be  rode  forward  to  join  his  regiment.  As  he  was 
leaving,  he  tamed  back  and  gave  me  his  letters  and  other  papers, 
telling  me  to  keep  them  and  forward  them  to  his  father  if  anything 
occurred." 

Later,  the  Soi^eon  of  the  regiment  writes :  — 

"  BaAuroBT,  S.  C-,  Angiut  1. 
"  Every  day  adds  to  the  great  loss  we  have  had,  and  we  misa 
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tiM  eootrolling  SDd  reallj  leading  penon  in  the  regiment,  for  be 
wH  indeed  the  bead  ;  brave,  careful,  juat,confldentiouB,  and  thought- 
fnL  He  bad  won  tbe  respect  and  affection  of  bia  men,  and  they 
■U  bad  great  pride  in  bis  gallantrjr.  Many  a  poor  fellow  fell  dead 
or  mortally  woanded  in  foUowing  bim  eren  into  tbe  very  fort  where  - 
In  fell ;  glad  tbns  to  ebow  tbeir  affection,  or  unwilling  to  seem  back- 
niA  or  afraid  to  follow  their  dear,  brave  colonel,  even  to  death." 

"He  bas  been,  I  tbink,  quite  happy  since  we  have  been  out,  and 
fiMDd  much  to  enjoy  in  onr  life,  particularly  at  St.  Simon's.  He 
bid  also  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  regiment,  and  their  good 
tmdiict  on  James  Island  showed  for  the  first  time  tbeir  quality  aa 
soldien.  They  showed,  be  thought,  in  the  moat  trying  position, 
coobesa  and  courage  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

"The  ten  days  preceding  his  death  had  been  days  of  great  dis- 
comTort,  mnch  anxie^,  and  part  of  tbe  time  considerable  exposure 
ud  hardship,  but  be  was  always  bright  and  cheerTul ;  and  the  night 
Wtn  tbe  fight,  he  stood  all  night  on  the  wet  beach,  superintending 
Ibe  embarkation  of  the  regiment,  and  at  daylight  I  saw  him  steer- 
ing with  bis  own  band  the  last  boaMoad  of  men  to  the  steamer. 

""Hie  last  time  I  spoke  with  bim  was  when  we  were  moving  to 
the  front,  —  be  rode  by  me  again  with  Geaeral  Strong.  He  spoke 
ebeerfblly,  but  of  course  there  was  a  seriousness.  All  knew  and 
felt  tbe  tenibtfl  danger  that  was  before  them.  But  bravely  he  led 
tbe  nxxt,  and  fell,  aa  a  brave  and  noble  soldier  should,  in  tbe  very 
fraot,  into  tbe  fort,  and  now  sleeps  there  with  the  brave  fellows  who 
were  with  hint  in  his  life,  anxious  to  shield  bim,  to  rescue,  to 
traige." 

One  of  the  youi^  lady  teachers  at  St.  Helena  iBland, 
describing  the  celebratioa  of  the  4th  of  July  hy  the  freed 
people,  writes  of  him  after  hearing  of  his  death :  — 

"Among  the  visitors  present  was  tbe  noble  young  Colonel  Shaw, 
wboee  regiment  was  then  stationed  on  the  island.  We  bad  met  him 
a  few  nights  before,  when  be  came  to  our  bouse  to  witness  one  of 
tbe  people's  'shouts.'  Wo  looked  upon  him  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est There  was  something  in  his  feux  finer,  more  exquisite,  than 
<ne  often  sees  in  a  man's  fiice,  yet  it  was  fiill  of  courage  and  decis- 
im.    Tbe  rare  and  ungolar  charm  of  his  manner  drew  all  hearts 
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lo  him.  A  few  daja  after,  we  uw  his  regiment  on  dress  parade, 
and  admired  iu  remarkably  fine  and  manly  appearance.  After 
taking  sapper  vitb  the  Colonel,  we  sat  outside  hie  tenL  Every 
moment  we  became  more  and  more  charmed  with  him.  How  fiill 
of  life,  hope,  and  lofty  aspiratioas  he  was  that  nigfat  I  How  eagerly 
be  expressed  his  wish  that  they  might  sotm  be  ordered  to  Charies- 
ton.  *  I  do  hope  they  will  give  tu  a  chance,'  he  said.  It  was  the 
dedre  of  bis  soul  that  his  men  shonld  do  themselves  honor,  that 
they  should  prore  themselves  to  an  onbelieying  worM  aa  brave 
soldiers  as  though  their  skins  were  white.  And  for  himself,  he  was, 
like  the  chevalier  of  old, '  without  rejonach  or  fear.'  After  we  had 
moanted  our  horses,  and  as  we  rode  away,  we  seemed  still  lo  feel  the 
kind  clasp  of  his  hand,  to  hear  the  pleasant,  genial  tones  of  his  voice^ 
as  he  bade  us  good  by,  and  hoped  that  we  might  meet  again.  We 
never  saw  him  afterwards.  In  two  short  weeks  came  the  terrible 
massacre  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  beantifiil  bead  of  the  yonng 
hero  was  laid  low  in  the  dnat.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  heart- 
sickness  with  which  we  beard  of  his  death,  —  we  who  had  seen  him 
so  lately  in  all  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  manhood.  We  knew 
that  he  died  gloriously,  but  still  it  seemed  very  hard." 

He  was  buried  within  tlie  fort ;  and  as  there  have  been 
contradictory  accounts  as  to  the  manner  of  his  burial,  we 
close  this  memoir  with  a  letter  from  one  who  had  the  envi- 
able privilege  of  looking  upon  the  beautiM  dead  face,  of 
which  a  Southern  soldier  has  since  said,  "It  looked  as 
calm,  and  Iresh,  and  natural  as  if  he  were  sleeping."  The 
author  of  the  letter  was  Assistant-Surgeon  John  T.  Luck, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  it  was  dated  at  New  York,  October  21, 
1866 :  — 
"  To  THE  EnrroB  of  tbe  Abht  as»  Natt  Journal  : — 

"  Sib,  —  I  was  taken  prisooer  by  the  Rebels  the  morning  after 
tbe  assault  oo  Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina,  July  19,  1863. 
While  being  ctmducted  into  the  fort  I  saw  Cdonel  Shaw,  d  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  (colored)  Segment,  tying  dead  npon  the 
ground,  juat  outude  tbe  parapet.  A  stalwart  negro  man  had  fallen 
near  him.  The  Belwls  said  the  negro  was  a  color-sergeanL  The 
Colonel  had  been  killed  by  a  rifle-shot  through  the  chest,  though  he 
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bad  received  other  wounds.  Brigadier-General  Haygood,  com- 
mutding  the  Bebel  forcee,  aaid  to  me :  'I  knew  Colonel  Sbaw  be- 
fne  tbe  war,  and  then  esteemed  hun.  Had  be  been  in  command 
d  irbite  troops,  I  should  have  given  him  an  honorable  burial.  As 
it  is,  I  dull  bnry  him  in  the  common  trench,  with  the  negroes  that 
ftn  whh  him.' 

"  The  buial  party  were  then  at  work,  and  do  doubt  Colonel  Sliav 
wu  boned  just  beyond  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  in  tbe  trench  where  I 
n*  our  dead  iodiecriminately  thrown.  Two  days  aA^rwards,  a 
B«bel  nrgeoo  (Dr.  Dawson  of  Qiarleston,  South  Cardina,  I  think) 
tdd  me  that  Haygood  had  carried  out  his  threat  I  am  sure  I  was 
the  hat  Uukm  man  that  saw  the  remiuns  of  the  brare  Colonel." 
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GEORGE  WESTON. 

Private  44th  Haw.  Vol*.  (Infiwtry),  September  13,  186!;  Seeood 
IJeutenut  ISth  Mmb.  Vols.  (Infantiy],  March  4,  18GS;  fed  at  Bcrtoo, 
January  It,  1864,  tX  a  wound  receiTed  at  Bappahannock  Station,  Vm 
NoTember  7, 1863. 

GEORGE  WESTON,  the  youngest  child  of  Calvin  and 
Eliza  Ann  (Fiske)  Weston,  was  bom  in  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  2Tth  of  October,  1839.  His  child- 
hood and  youth  vere  passed  in  his  native  town,  and  at  its 
High  School  he  began  to  fit  for  college,  in  the  year  1852. 
For  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  coll^ 
examination,  however,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Phillips 
Academy,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  Class  iu  the  sununer  of  1866. 

la  college  his  few  intimates  soon  learned  to  appredate  the 
quiet  strength  of  bis  character,  and  counted  upon  his  na- 
tire  shrewdness  and  good  sense  as  promises  of  professional 
success,  while  there  could  hardly  have  been  one  who  did 
not  at  some  time  come  under  the  influence  of  his  joyous 
vivacity.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  war  and  the  painful 
experiences  of  a  soldier's  life  to  bring  out  the  strongest 
points  of  his  character. 

Before  entering  the  army  he  had  furly  embarked  in  the 
study  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  which  his  tastes  had 
decidedly  inclined  him  almost  fixim  eariy  boyhood.  Imme- 
diately after  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Train  and  A.  B.  Underwood,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
and  remained  as  a  student  with  them  imtil  the  spring  of 
1861.  He  then  went  into  the  office  of  Richard  R  Dana, 
Jr.  and  Francis  E.  Parker,  Esqs.,  leaving  them  to  enter  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  College  in  the  following  summer. 
Here  he  remiuned  for  one  term,  and  be  spent  the  last  six 
months  of  his  professional  study  with  Francis  B.  Hayes  and 
Charles  F.  Choate,  Esqs. 
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In  the  summer  of  1862,  and  about  the  time  of  the  disas- 
ters to  Pope's  army  and  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain  and 
Uaoassas,  came  the  call  for  nine  months'  volunteers,  and 
Weston  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond,  enlisting  from  the 
loYD  of  Lincoln  in  Company  F  of  the  Forty-fourth  Massa- 
chosetts  VoluDteer  Militia.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
straggle  be  bad  been  anxious  to  take  an  active  part  in  it, 
and  had  reluctantly  postponed  doing  so,  from  time  to  time, 
aa  account  of  pressing  family  considerations ;  but  nov  that 
the  danger  to  the  country  seemed  so  great,  he  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer.  Just  alter  the  bloody  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  in  vhich  several  of  his  friends  vere  wounded, 
and  one  classmate,  Captain  Abbott,  was  killed,  Weston 
said,  vith  impressive  earnestness,  to  an  intimate  friend  vho 
tliought  that  the  fatal  results  of  the  fight  should  keep  him 
out  of  the  service,  **  You  only  strengthen  me  in  my  resolu- 
tion ;  for  Abbott  was  killed  just  because  I  and  such  as  I 
were  not  in  our  places  to  help  him." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August,  1862,  Weston 
signed  the  enlistment  roll  of  his  company,  and  with  the 
rest  of  its  members  be  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
I'niled  States  on  the  12th  of  September  following.  From 
this  time  he  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  company,  in  North 
Cirolina,  marching  and  fighting  with  it  on  the  Tarborough 
expeditJOD  of  November,  and  in  the  Goldsborough  expedi- 
tion of  the  month  after. 

Tery  early  in  his  experience  as  a  soldier  Weston  found 
out — what  his  friends  had  feared  from  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment —  that  his  physical  strength  was  qoite  inadequate  to 
the  exposures  of  military  life.  On  the  first  expedition  to- 
wards Tarborough,  and  just  before  the  retreat,  he  became  ut- 
terly prostrated  by  a  violent  attack  of  camp  diarrhcea,  and 
at  Hamilton  he  was  ordered  by  the  surgeon  to  leave  his 
regiment,  and  take  passage  down  the  Roanoke,  for  New- 
bem,  in  a  gunboat.  I  can  recall  with  perfect  distJuctnesa 
hia  appearance  and  manner,  and  the  very  tone  of  his  voice, 
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his  eyes  buroing,  yet  fiill  of  tears,  as  he  told  me  vbat  the 
orders  were  irhich  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Ware.  Sev- 
eral of  liis  companions  said  that  they  had  rarely  been  so 
much  touched  as  by  the  sight  of  Weston's  grief  and  morti- 
fication at  his  separation  from  his  company. 

During  all  his  military  career  he  was  subject  to  the  com- 
plaint just  mentioned,  as  veil  as  to  the  most  acute  form 
of  neuralgia  in  the  &ce,  which  often,  for  nights  in  succes- 
sion, kept  him  vithout  a  half-hour's  comfortable  sleep.  At 
such  times  he  rarely  compl^ned,  but  would  keep  as  stUl  as 
possible,  and  usually  went  about  his  duty  as  in  die  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.  During  the  expedition  to  QoldsbcH^ 
ough  he  su^red  incessantly  from  neural^a,  often  to  the 
extent  of  great  physical  exhaustion,  but  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, fell  out  of  his  place  in  the  ranks,  his  pluck  and  de- 
termination more  than  supplying  the  place  of  mere  bodily 
strength.  One  who  stood  by  him  in  the  ranks  used  to  say 
of  him  at  this  time :  — 

"  Tou  onght  to  eee  how  the  crack  of  the  gana  wakes  Weston  op. 
On  morningB  when  everything  la  quiet  be  hmps  off  with  his  &oe  u 
white  as  chalk  ftom  the  pain  of  his  nennl^a,  and  hia  teeth  set 
tight  together,  but  the  color  mounts  up  in  bis  fitce  when  the  gnnnerg 
onoe  get  to  work,  and  his  head  goes  up  like  a  war-horse's." 

Such  were  the  qualities  which  he  exhibited  in  the  more 
trying  part  of  his  service.  In  the  camp  and  on  the  field, 
when  well,  or  even  in  tolerably  good  health,  his  personal 
and  social  qualities  made  him  the  life  of  the  company 
and  a  universal  favorite.  He  had  the  true  New  Ehigland 
type  of  humor,  quaint,  quick,  and  dry,  full  of  surprises  and 
hard  to  reproduce  in  narration.  I  recall,  however,  one 
characteristic  speech  of  his.  His  company,  on  returning  to 
Newbem  after  their  first  expedition,  foimd  their  camp  with- 
out firewood,  and  were  ordered  off  to  the  forest,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, to  bring  in  a  supply  on  their  shoulders.  Westoo,  who 
was  still  quite  weak  from  his  recent  sickness,  set  out  for 
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the  barracks  on  the  return  of  the  party,  himself  canTuig 
but  one  very  small  stick.  On  their  vay  back  they  met 
Uentenant  T.  of  Company  F,  and  Weston  saw  the  rebuke 
in  the  officer's  eye  as  it  lighted  upon  him,  bnt  prevented 
the  expression  of  it  by  saying,  respectfully,  vhile  Ms  eye 
trinUed,  "  No,  I  don't  mind  the  physical  labor,  Lieuten- 
ant  T., —  it  *s  the  degradation  that  tries  my  soul." 

To  shine  in  the  company  of  which  George  Weston  was  at 
this  time  a  member  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  distiactioD  ;  for 
though  it  was  not  called  on  for  rery  important  serriceB,  its 
iogrediente  were  peculiar.  Its  first  and  second  officers  were 
both  Harvard  men,  and  there  were  also  in  the  ranks  four- 
teen graduates  and  unde^raduates  of  our  college.  Nearly 
all  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits  were  numer- 
ously represented  among  the  privates,  as  well  as  all  tlie 
learned  profesaons.  There  were  two  civil  engineers,  sev- 
eral aothors,  and  three  artists,  —  at  least  one  of  the  lat- 
ter being  of  considenAle  reputation ;  and  of  the  college- 
bred  men  several  had  been  distinguished  by  rank  and  abO- 
i^  at  the  University,  and  one,  who  was  taken  away  by  dis- 
ease  after  five  montlis*  service  (Hopkinson),  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  and  Latin  scholars  among  our  recent 
graduates.  Company  F,  it  is  also  to  be  noticed,  afterwords 
contributed  from  its  own  ranks  to  the  three  years'  regiments 
in  serrice  one  brevet  brigadiei^neral,  two  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, nine  captuns,  one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant. 
Three  of  these  officers  performed  signal  sendee  and  were 
vonnded  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  and  t^o  others, 
Captain  Simpkins  and  Captain  Russell,  were  there  killed. 

The  commission  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  was  issued  to  Weston  by  Governor 
Andrew  on  March  4, 1863,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
moDth  he  saOed  from  Xewbom  for  Boston.  Alter  a  prepa- 
ration of  some  ten  days  he  set  out  for  his  conmiaud  in 
Virginia,  and  joined  it  in  its  camp  near  Falmouth  on  the 
18th  of  April. 
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The  history  of  Lieutenant  Weston,  from  Maj  to  N'ovem- 
ber  of  1863,  is  identiGed  with  that  of  the  Eighteenth  M&^a- 
chusetts,  in  all  whose  marches  and  battles  during  that  time 
he  shared,  uerer  failing  to  do  his  work  well.  Both  at  Chan- 
cellorsriUe,  which  was  his  first  great  engagement,  at  Qettfs- 
burg,  and  at  Rappahannock  Station,  his  gallantry  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  commanding  officer  of  his  i^iment 
Marches,  far  more  than  battles,  seem  to  have  givea  him 
anxiety,  for  his  bodily  strength  was  never  equal  to  the  drains 
they  made  upon  it.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  kept  in 
his  place  all  through  the  exhausting  service  that  preceded 
and  followed  the  engagement  at  ChancellorBville,  as  well  u 
in  the  terrible  fatigues  of  the  race  with  Lee's  army  into  Penn- 
sylvania. But  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  his  strength 
failed  him  utterly,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  to  an  ambu- 
lance. In  writing  to  bis  sister  on  the  18th  of  July,  he  says, 
biding  the  fact  of  his  weakness  and  suffering  iu  humorous 
words,  as  was  his  wont ;  — 

"  We  croBsed  the  Potomac  last  night,  and  are  to-day  engaged  in 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  marching,  that  ii,  the  regimtiU  is.  Aa 
for  myself,  two  days  ago,  when  I  found  there  was  no  prospect  of 
overtaking  General  Lee  on  my  feet,  I  concluded  to  give  chase  in  an 
ambulance,  which  oar  doctor  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  the  beat 
plan." 

Weston  had  been  a  good  private  soldier  and  he  made  an 
admirable  officer,  —  cheerful  and  bri^t  when  in  health,  an- 
complaining  and  patient  in  sickness,  and  in  the  march  and 
on  the  battle-field  the  soul  of  fortitude  and  courage.  In  a 
letter  written  to  a  member  of  the  family  after  his  death,  the 
commanding  officer  of  his  regiment.  Colonel  (afterwards 
Geaeral)  Joseph  Hayes,  says :  — 

"  Let  me  ezpresi  to  yon  my  sense  of  the  character  and  leivices 
of  Lieutenant  Weston  during  the  period  of  his  service  aa  an  officer 
in  my  regiment-  ....  Although  an  entire  stranger  to  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  at  the  time  of  joining  it,  be  soon,  by  bis  ooor- 
tesy,  manly  conduct,  and  strict  attendon  to  duty,  made  many  friends 
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md  won  tfae  confidence  and  esteem  of  alL  At  the  battle  of  Chan- 
oeUanTJUe,  where  tbe  re^ment  was  first  engaged  after  he  had  joioed, 
I,  u  his  oommandiDg  officer,  had  occauon  to  mark  his  courage  and 
gsllaotiT- 

"UpoD  the  snheeqaent  march  through  Maryland  and  PennsylrB- 
m  to  Gettjabnrg,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  difficult  this  arm; 
hu  ever  performed.  Lieutenant  Weston,  althongh  suffering  from 
Kreie  ilbess  at  the  time,  marched  with  bis  company,  and  bj  bis 
puienoe  and  fortitude  won  the  regard  of  all  who  participated  with 
htm  in  that  trying  duty. 

"At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  bis  conduct  was  no  less  deserving 
rf  pnise,  being  all  that  a  gallant  officer's  ahonld  be. 

"  Throughout  Lieutenant  Weston's  military  career  to  the  hour 
when,  leading  his  company  in  the  attadc  on  Rappahannock  Station, 
be  received  hia  mortal  wound,  his  bravery,  fidelity,  and  patriotism 
entiile  him  to  my  wannest  approbation,  and  must  render  his  mem- 
ory fbrerer  sacred  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  comrades." 

On  the  7th  of  November,  vhile  leading  his  company  at 
Bappahannock  Station,  he  waa  stmck  in  the  wrist  of  the 
right  liand  by  a  bullet,  which  passed  entirely  through  it. 
Weston  himself  always  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
this  ballet  came  from  a  shell  which  exploded  nearly  over 
his  head ;  "  one  of  the  idnd,"  as  he  wrote  with  his  left 
hand  to  a  friend  afterwards,  "  that  are  filled  with  anything, 
from  a  bullet  to  a  horseshoe." 

ffis  wound,  though  very  painful,  was  not  at  first  thought  to 
be  dangerous,  and  during  the  two  weeks  of  Ms  stay  in  the 
Harewood  Hospital  in  Washington  it  does  not  appear  that 
imputation  of  his  hand  was  ever  suggested  by  his  surgeons. 
Bat  it  told  fearfully  upon  his  already  enfeebled  health  and 
exhausted  strength.  The  hospital  at  Washington,  thoi^h 
doubtless  as  well  managed  and  comfortable  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  at  all  the  place  for  him, 
and  he  failed  rapidly  during  the  two  weeks  he  passed  in  it. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  an  intimate  friend,  who  had  come  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  borne,  succeeded, 
afler  the  most  persistent  and  vigorous  eSbrts,  in  getting  the 
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furlough,  which,  if  ohtained  a  few  days  earlier,  might  per- 
haps have  saved  his  life ;  and  after  a  most  painfnl  joomey, 
alleviated  so  far  as  human  watchfulness  and  care  could  ac- 
complish it,  he  arrived  in  Boston  and  was  taken  at  once 
to  [»ivate  rooms  in  the  Massachnsetts  General  Hospital. 
Here  all  that  the  best  skill  could  do  was  done,  united  with 
all  the  appliances  of  tender  nnrsing,  but  without  avail. 

On  the  4th  of  December  his  right  hand  was  amputated 
just  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  and  for  several  days 
&fl«r  the  operation  his  recovery  seemed  probable ;  but  the 
tone  of  his  system  was  never  restored,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  5th  of  January,  1864,  he  died.  Throughout 
his  entire  sickness  his  sufiferings  had  been  most  acute ;  but 
in  the  intervals  of  comparative  relief,  his  mind  was  clear 
and  active,  and  his  spirit,  as  ever,  brave  and  hopeful.  At 
the  last,  and  when  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  death,  he 
breathed  no  word  of  regret  at  the  sacrifice  he  had  made 
for  his  country,  but  rattier  rejoiced  in  it. 

From  the  story  of  Geoi^  Weston's  life,  short  and  simple 
as  it  is,  the  main  points  in  his  character  may  be  inferred, 
and  but  a  few  words  need  be  added  in  conclusion.  The 
most  prominent  of  his  intellectual  characteristics  were  his 
shrewdness  and  his  sharp  good  sense,  to  which  was  added  a 
natural  ^ft  of  reading  men's  characters  and  divining  their 
motives.  These  talents,  joined  to  the  enthusiasm  and  in- 
dustry with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession, 
would  have  apparently  insured  him  a  more  than  ordinary 
success.  Several  of  the  lawyers  with  whom  he  studied 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  students  ever 
taken  into  their  offices.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
both  &om  his  father's  and  his  mother's  family  he  had  an 
hereditary  bent  of  mind  toward  his  profession,  inheriting 
directly  an  uncommon  astuteness  and  slirewdnesE  from  his 
father,  and  counting  in  his  mother's  family  very  many 
lawyers,  and  several  of  eminence. 

One  marked  trait  of  (George  Weston's  mind  and  chatac- 
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ter  calls  for  special  mention  here,  because  its  exiatenceiru 
tmhiown  to  many  of  his  acquaintances,  and  to  some  even 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  This  was  a  remarkable  and 
almost  impenetrable  reserre  of  nature,  —  a  trait  which  in 
him  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  either  bashfulness 
or  diffidence.  Indeed,  it  lacked  almost  all  those  outward 
marks  which  reserve  usually  impresses  upon  the  characters 
of  which  it  is  a  decided  element.  The  apparent  openness 
and  frankness  of  hia  nature,  his  kindness  and  geniality,  bis 
power  of  lively  and  fluent  conversation,  and  his  habitual 
ease  of  manner,  were  all  liable  to  mislead  the  observer, 
though  all  these  gifts  and  traits  were  natural  and  onas- 
GUmed.  The  deeper  part  of  his  nature  was  scarcely  ever 
revealed,  even  to  bis  most  intimate  friends.  But  the 
glimpses  afifbrded  on  some  rare  occasions  were  such  as  to 
show  a  strength  and  patience  of  soul  and  a  power  of  self- 
repression  that  were  little  short  of  wonderM.  Conscien- 
tioos  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  he  never  made  any  fine 
talk  about  duty  and  responsibihty,  but  it  was  observed  that 
his  performances  were  almost  always  better  than  his  prom- 
ises. 

But  the  strength  of  his  character  was,  afl«r  all,  in  the 
exquisite  kindliness  and  geniality  of  bis  nature.  This  it 
was  which  made  him  so  universally  a  favorite.  His  sunny 
bmnor  was  a  sort  of  intellectual  outgrowth  of  these  traits 
of  his  moral  nature,  and  seemed  to  answer  perfectly  to 
that  definition  of  a  great  writer  which  makes  humor  to 
consist  of  "  love  and  wit."  Among  bis  friends  Weston's 
name  was  almost  a  synonyme  for  sunshine.  One  was  con- 
scious of  an  incessant  and  bealthy  stimulus  of  mind  and 
spirits,  which  made  it  nearly  impossible  to  be  dull  in  his 
company ;  and  oftentimes  in  the  midst  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances of  camp  life,  or  after  the  severer  trials  of  a  day's 
marching,  his  merry  voice  sounded  the  signal  for  returning 
good  humor  and  good  spirits  to  his  companions  in  arms. 

The  testimony  of  his  friends  is  abundant  as  to  the  beauty 
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of  his  character  and  his  power  of  wiuniog  love.    One  fiiend 
says,  ia  Triting  to  Mrs.  Weston :  — 

"  God  made  70U  the  motfaer  of  one  who  abed  snnligfat  about  him 
wherever  be  moved.  There  was  no  oompasj  he  entered  that  hm 
not  the  brighter  for  his  preaenoe.  And  bia  vataty  temper  and  pleu- 
aat  words  threw  a  charm  over  the  whole  circle  of  hb  companions." 

Aud  another  vritea  to  his  sister :  — 

*  The  united  teatimonj  of  all  who  knew  him  bears  me  ant  in 
Baying  that  one  seldom  meets  with  a  more  trae  and  honorable  man 
tb&n  your  brother.  He  united  with  a  manly  coun^e,  which  elicited 
the  applaase  of  a  whole  raiment,  a  tendemesa  for  the  feelings  of 
Others  and  a  chari^  for  their  imperfections  which  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact" 

Gteorge  Weston  entered  the  army  just  as  he  was  com- 
pleting the  preparation  for  his  profestdon,  and  died  in  his 
twenty-fiith  year.  From  so  young  a  m&u  very  little  of 
absolute  achieTemeut  could  have  been  expected ;  and  yet 
those  who  loved  him  feel  that  much  was  accomplished. 
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1861. 
ZiEONABD  CASE  ALDEX. 

Setcnd  Lieutenant  fiSth  Haw.  ToU.  (Infanti?),  Uaj  IS,  186S ;  died 
rtHiltoDHe«l,S.C.,  October  6, 1868,  of  disease  contracted  in  the  aer- 
Tice. 

LEONABD  CASE  ALDEN  was  .born,  December  22, 
1889,  in  the  citjr  of  Boston,  —  the  son  of  William 
Tinton  Alden  and  of  Nancy  Adams  (Vinton)  Alden.  His 
katobiograpby  in  the  Class-Book,  after  stating  these  facts, 
continues  as  follows :  — 

"On  my  father's  side  I  am  descended  fnim  John  Alden,  one  of 
the  paasengen  in  the  Uaydower  apon  its  first  voyage  to  Ply- 
DMMith,  A.  D.  1620.  The  moet  important  facts  of  his  history  can 
be  found  in  any  work  upon  the  early  history  of  Plymouth ;  and  the 
noutic  Btoiy  of  his  courtship  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lcoigfcllow 
the  ubject  of  his  poem, '  The  Courtship  <rf  Miles  Standish.'  John 
Alden  settled  first  in  Plymouth,  afterwards  iu  Duxbury,  and  was 
■t  a  later  period  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  old  town 
of  Bridgewater.  In  some  part  of  the  old  town,  my  anceBtors  in 
the  line  of  my  family  name  have  resided  since  that  time,  engaged 
principally,  as  I  suppose,  in  &nniog. ....  John  Alden  himself  is 
■eppceed  to  have  been  of  German  blood. 

"  On  my  mother's  side  I  am  descended  from  John  Vinton,  who 
came  to  this  country  not  Ear  from  the  year  1640.  His  branch  of 
the  &mily  had  probably  recently  Uved  in  France,  and  belonged  to 
the  French  Hnguenots.  The  family  is,  however,  an  old  English 
ODC^  and  the  name  can  be  traced  back  in  En^and  several  centuries. 
....  The  branch  of  the  family  from  which  I  am  descended  has 
Uved  for  the  most  part  in  the  town  of  Braintree. 

"I  have  Uved  in  Boston  all  my  life ;  and  previous  to  entering 
coDege  I  had  attended  only  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  I  began 
my  education  at  a  primaty  school,  kept  in  the  basement  of  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  from  which  I  passed  successively  through 
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the  higher  grades  of  public  schoola.  .In  1846 1  entered  the  Brim- 
mer  Orammar  School,  taught  by  Mr.  JoBbna  Bates ;  in  1852,  tbe 
English  High  School,  taught  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Sherwin ;  and  in 
1855,  tbe  public  Xratin  Sdiool,  taught  bj  Mr.  Franos  Gtardner. 
After  spending  two  jeara  in  this  last  inadtution,  I  entered  Harvard 
CoDege  in  September,  1857.  At  the  Brimmer,  the  English  High, 
and  the  latin  Schools  I  rec^ved  FrankBn  medals.  I  ^so  reodved 
a  Lawrence  prise  eadi  year  of  my  attendance  at  tbe  High  School, 
for  proficiency  either  in  si^entific  or  the  literary  department; 
and  in  the  second  year  of  my  course  there,  I  took  an  additjonal 
Lawrence  prize  for  an  eesay  npon  '  Human  Progress.'  At  the 
Latin  Schotd  also,  in  the  last  year  of  my  attendance  there,  I  r&- 
odved  a  Lawrence  prise  for  a  translation  into  Greek  of  the  ooo* 
filial ing  fltanrnii  of  CSulde  Harold. 

"  In  college  I  have  been  a  regular  attendant  upon  redlatioos, 
never  having  lost  a  day  from  sickness  or  other  cause.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Rumford  Society,  the  Institute  of  1770,  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  the  «  B  K.  I  may  also  mention,  that  in  the 
Exhilntion  which  t4X>k  place  October  18,  1659, 1  delivered  a  Idtin 
verdon  from  a  speech  of  Brougham  on  'The  Law  Reform';  and 
for  the  Exhibition,  May  7, 1861,  an  English  oration  was  asugned 
me  as  my  part,  for  the  subject  of  which  I  selected  '  Compromise.' 

"  My  life  has  thiu  &r  been  a  qniet  one,  spent  principally  in  stody, 
and  not  diverufied  by  many  events  of  special  interest  In  study, 
my  tastes  lead  me  principally  towards  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal  science,  though  I  am  also  fond  of  philological  study  and  of  lit- 
erature. 

**  During  my  Senior  year  I  have  been  engaged  in  reading  Dante 
with  Professor  Lowell,  and  have  spent  many  pleasant  eveiuogs 
with  him  over  the  pages  of  the  Divina  Oommedia.  Of  my  devotim 
to  mathematics,  I  have  also  given  a  punfol  proof  by  continuing 
alone  the  study  of  that  sdence  with  Professor  Pdrce,  all  the  other 
membeis  of  the  Mathematical  Diviuon  having  relinquished  the 
study  at  the  close  of  the  Junior  year. 

"  The  idea  of  coming  to  college  has  been  familiar  to  me  ever  since 
I  was  quite  young.  During  the  last  part  of  my  attaidanoe  at  the 
En^ish  High  School,  however,  I  had  in  a  great  degree  given  up 
this  purpose,  as  I  then  intended  to  make  dvH-engineering  my  pro- 
fession i  and  therefore  designed,  as  soon  as  I  left  that  institution,  to 
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pfepare  mjwlf  fw  that  busiiieas.  But  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  I 
ms  then  too  yoang  to  parsoe  with  advantage  the  studies  of  Um 
Soantific  School,  and  tberefbra  I  decided  to  oome  to  college.  But 
I  DerertheloM  still  cherish  the  intention  of  becoming  a  dnt^ngi- 
neer,  and  h&TO  ooDtinued  to  do  so  iintil  quite  reoeotljr. 

"  Of  late,  howeTSr,  my  plans  for  the  futore  have  beoome  rUher 
nnaettled,  and  I  hare  no  couise  well  marked  out  before  me." 

Closing  hifl  college  course  by  delirering  the  oration  seo- 
oad  in  rank  at  Commencement,  on  "  National  Character  el- 
evated b;  National  Affliction,"  —  irhicb  indicated  tlie  lively 
concern  he  even  then  felt  in  his  country's  highest  interests, 
—  Aldea  continued  bis  studies  during  July  and  August,  as 
was  his  wout  even  during  bis  vacations,  and  returned  to 
Cambridge  in  September  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  "  Proc- 
tor and  Assistant  in  Ohemistry."  While  he  held  that  ap- 
pointment, his  time  was  spent  in  assisting  Professor  Cooke  in 
the  lecture-room,  in  heariDg  recitations,  in  the  instruction 
of  private  pupils,  and  in  personal  sdentific  investigations. 

Although  study  was  his  life,  and  from  his  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  constitution  be  vas  averse  to  war,  still  the 
holy  cause  of  our  country  appealed  to  him  with  great 
power.  If,  however,  be  felt  uneasy  on  this  account  in  bis 
poeilJon  at  Harvard,  be  concealed  the  &ct  from  his  friends 
until  the  last  moment.  Continuing  faithful  to  every  duty, 
as  he  had  always  been,'  few  knew  that  occupations  which 
would  have  been  in  ordinary  times  most  in  harmony  with 
his  tastes  were  now  chafing  his  souL  At  last  be  was  com- 
pelled to  relieve  bis  burdened  mind. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of  the  date  January  30, 1863,  he 
says :  "  The  question  sometimes  comes  to  me  very  seriously, 
especially  when  the  American  cause  has  met  with  reverses, 
or  when  I  hear  of  friends  and  acquuntaoces  who  have 
laid  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  patriotism,  whether  I  ought 
to  be  hera."  This  passage  hints  at  what  is  believed  to  have 
had  great  influ«ioe  on  his  mind,  —  the  patriotic  death  of 
xaanj  lamented  classmates.     When  in  charge  of  the  Class- 
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Book  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretaiy,  Irom  September,  1862, 
to  June,  1863,  he  vatched  vith  well-groanded  pride  the 
Bwelling  army  and  navy  list ;  and  when  death  took  away 
one  after  another  of  those  whose  names  were  there  re- 
corded, he  said  to  himself,  "  The  places  of  these  brothers 
must  be  filled.  Is  it  not  my  turn  now  T  "  In  his  bii^ra- 
phies  of  his  classmates, — Almy  and  Doolittle,  —  to  be  found 
later  in  this  volume,  this  working  of  inward  sohcitude  is  to 
be  plainly  traced. 

When  permission  was  finally  obtained  for  Massachu- 
setts  to  send  out  colored  regiments,  and  he  saw  how  they 
would  need  brave,  intelligent,  sympathizing,  Ohrisdan  offi- 
cers, his  duty  seemed  to  him  plain,  —  so  plain  that  neither 
the  entreaties  nor  the  ai^uments  of  friends,  who  tiiought 
his  usefulnesa  as  a  patriot  would  be  greater  in  the  study 
than  in  the  camp,  could  convince  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. In  tiiis  state  of  mind  he  writes :  "  I  regret  now  that 
I  did  not  enter  the  struf^le  earlier.  Uy  mind  is  pret^ 
well  decided  that  I  shall  take  the  first  commisdon  I  can 
get  I  may  go  even  as  a  private,  —  at  least  I  am  willing  to 
go  in  that  capacity." 

Another  extract  &om  a  letter  will  show  that  it  was  to 
him  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  bis 
country's  defence. 

"  Ton  suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  is  my  dnty  to  go  to  the  war. 
....  Ongbt  I  to  wait  till  it  is  prowd  to  a  demoostnlion  that  it  is 
iDj  du^  to  go  ?  Or  should  I  feel  any  happier,  if  I  should  oae  day 
have  it  to  reflect  upon,  that  tlurngfa  the  country  was  mined,  I  had 
been  so  pradeut  as  to  save  myself  harmless.  Is  it  not  as  much  a 
privil^e  aa  a  duty  to  fight  in  this  holy  war  ? 

'  Dnlce  et  decomin  eit  pro  patrift  mori.' " 

Accordingly,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  classmate  Hal- 
lowell,  then  the  prospective  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts, Alden  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  that 
re^ment,  May  12,  1863 ;  and  he  immediately  reported  at 
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Beadnlle.  We  have  the  comforting  assurance  in  his  own 
iFords  that  he  did  not  regret  his  decision ;  for  he  says,  "  I 
have  felt  happier  since  I  have  known  that  I  am  going,  for  I 
h&To  been  a  looker-on  long  enough."  He  was  not  one  to 
take  such  a  step  without  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
&I1  the  possible  consequences. 

He  did  not  await  the  summons  of  disease  before  prepar* 
ing  himself  to  encounter  its  results.  Evidence  of  this  fore- 
thought is  con^ually  recurring  in  hia  letters :  — 

"  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  ot  courage  which  renders 
one  ineensihle  to  danger.     Bnt  yet  I  tnut  I  can  meet  danger  or 

death  without  flinching If  it  please  God,  my  life  is  as  safe  on 

the  battle-Beld  aa  at  home ;  and  if  not,  why  should  I  wish  to  live  ? 
....  I  have  gained  something.  A  man  is  not  completely  a  man, 
onUl  he  is  strong  enough  to  lay  down  hia  life  with  composure  and 
contentment.  I  am  at  least  much  nearer  to  that  point  than  I  was. 
And  whether  I  go  or  stay,  I  shall  feel  much  happier  now  that  I 
have  settled  that  point,  that  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  quite  understood  before  —  certainly  I  did  not  by  experience 
—  what  those  words  of  Christ  meant,  <  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
low  it,  and  he  that  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  find 


In  the  last  part  of  this  extract  our  attention  is  called  to  an 
epoch  in  Alden's  spiritual  experience.  He  was  justly  char- 
acterized, in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Class  upon  learn- 
ing  his  death,  as  "  possessed  of  a  spirit  thoroughly  progres- 
sire  and  craving  growth."  This  was  seen,  not  merely  in  his 
coarse  with  r^;ard  to  the  common  moral  reform  questions 
of  the  day,  in  which  be  gradually  reached  and  then  openly 
and  firmly  muntained  positions  at  that  time  called  rad- 
ical, but  also,  and  perhaps  quite  as  clearly,  in  his  own  in- 
ner religious  life.  So  one  would  have  called  Alden  in 
college  an  irreligious  man,  —  so  pure,  eo  true,  so  conscien- 
tious, BO  earnest  for  the  right  and  against  the  wrong, — 
and  yet  we  find  him  not  satisfied  with  rectitude  of  deport- 
ment and  unimpeachable  morality,  but  seeking  during  the 
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last  year  of  his  life  something  higher.    This  maj  be  de- 
•Bcribed  in  his  own  words:  — 

"Aprils. 

"  SameticDea  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  entered  apon  a  new  life ; 
and  I  think,  when  I  read  the  words  of  Jesus,  my  heart  answen  as  it 
did  not  before. 

"  If  sincere  penitence  tor  sina  committed,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
UDWorthinesB  in  the  nght  of  God,  —  if  the  putting  away  (^  one's 
own  righleouBness,  aod  tbe  casting  of  himself  hombly  on  God's 
iciflnite  mercy, —  if  the  renunciation  <^  self-seeking,  and  a  beartj 
desire  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  grow  into  his  likeness,  — 
if  these  c<Hutitate  the  new  birth,  then  pertiapa  I  may  think,  though 
with  trembling,  that  I  have  passed  from  death  to  life. 

"  I  believe,  too,  that  I  need  a  Saviour,  and  that  it  was  Christ's  di- 
vine mission  to  save  ns  from  our  sins ;  that  he  is  indeed  the  Way, 
the  Troth,  and  the  Life ;  that  Christ  died  for  as,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  and  that  be  is  truly  the  Bedeemer  and  Saviour  of  the 
world." 

And  again :  — 

"  Do  I  truly  hve  now  ?  0, 1  dare  not  speak  confidently,  bat  I 
hope  I  do. 

"  I  do  love  God.  I  do  deure  to  take  np  my  cross  and  f<4]ow 
Christ  and  be  his  disdple.  I  do  wish  to  live  in  communion  with 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Here  we  see  the  guiding  principles  which  led  him  to  take 
his  life  in  his  Iiand  and  to  ally  himself  with  a  despised  race, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  their  elevation  and  the 
salvation  of  his  native  land.  Here  are  the  sentiments 
plainly  expressed  by  him  in  health  and  strength,  which  he 
cherished  as  his  chief  consolation  in  the  sad  hours  of  bis 
lonely  sickness  and  death. 

His  regiment  was  ordered  in  July  to  Newbem,  North 
Carolina.  Staying  there  only  a  few  days,  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Port  Boyal,  and  thence  to  Folly  Island,  where  it 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner.  Soon  ailer  his 
arrival  in  that  trying  climate,  Alden  was  taken  sick,  and, 
the  surgeon's  efforts  to  check  the  disease  proving  unavailing, 
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nofliing  remuned  but  to  seek  home  air  aj^n.  After  a 
great  stni^le  he  seat  in  hie  resignation,  and  Bet  out  for 
tbe  North ;  but  too  late.  He  sauk  rapidly,  and  died  iu  the 
hoepital  at  Hilton  Head,  away  from  home  and  away  from 
his  regiment,  on  the  5th  of  October,  186S.  His  body,  ob- 
tained by  his  brother  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only 
after  an  appeal  to  tbe  President  himself,  was  brought  home 
(HI  the  steamer  Arago ;  his  classmate,  E.  P.  Gould,  coming 
North  by  the  same  boat.  Gould,  with  a  few  other  class- 
mates, attended  tbe  funeral  serrices,  which  were  held  in 
Suwmut  Church  on  March  11,  1864.  The  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  Vinton  family  tomb  in  Braintree,  where 
i^ts  the  body  of  his  father,  with  those  of  other  relatives. 
Ab  a  scholar  Alden's  high  position  was  never  questioned ; 
fet  college  rank  lists,  on  which  his  name  was  always  very 
near  the  head,  told  only  part  of  the  story.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  his  deafhess  was  a  constant  obstacle  to 
bis  creating  a  favorable  impression  in  the  recitation-room ; 
and  ^80  that  his  attainments  were  not  limited  to  the  studies 
of  the  regular  curriculum.  To  him  study  was  its  own  re- 
nrd,  mental  progress  was  a  necessity,  and  the  school  and 
coLege  honors,  so  often  received,  were  rather  incidents  than 
urns.  His  scholarly  acquisitions  were  not  the  hasty  gains  of 
genius,  but  tbe  gradual  accumulations  of  talents  faithfully 
employed.  'Composition  was  difficult  to  him,  yet  he  ex- 
celled in  it ;  and  a  certain  delight  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles seems  to  have  induced  him  to  give  what  he  calls  "  a 
painfid  proof  of  his  devotion  to  mathematics  by  continu- 
ing alone  the  study  of  that  science  with  Professor  Peirce  " 
daring  his  Senior  year.  His  proficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment was  attested  by  his  taking  the  *'  Gray  Prize,"  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  proficiency  in  mathematics 
during  that  jear. 

As  a  friend  be  was  foithful  and  true,  cordial  with  his  io- 
timates,  cheerful,  and  even  mirthful.  This  was  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  often  resorted  to  his  room,  from  which, 
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however,  Ids  sociability  carried  him  too  seldom ;  and  yet 
hardly  a  member  of  the  Class  was  more  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  rest  than  was  Alden.  To  saj  that  no  one 
of  the  many  patriots  who  went  out  fi:om  among  ns  was 
moved  b;  purer  views  of  duty  than  he,  or  performed  more 
consdentioaBly  the  work  assigned  him,  is  indeed  to  give 
the  h^;hest  praise,  but  still  no  b^her  than  is  deserved. 
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PARDON  ALMT. 

Second  UentAiiant  18th  MaM.  Volx.  (Infantry),  Aogiut  SO,  1861 ; 
Uled  at  Bnll  Bim,  Ta^  Angnrt  SO,  1863. 

THE  following  is  extracted  from  the  antobiography  of 
Pardon  Almy,  ^toq  in  the  Class-Book :  — 
"  I  irae  bom  in  Little  Gompton,  Rhode  Xaland,  at  nine  o'clock 
p.  iL,  on  Ubnctay,  July  4, 1836.  I  am  the  son  i^  Mary  and  Far- 
doo,  ton  of  SanfiHd,  son  of  John,  son  of  Job,  eon  of  Job,  son  of 
VilUam,  who  oame  from  Englaiid  and  settled  in  the  sontheni  part 
«f  HvertoD,  Bhode  Island.  There,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
■djoining  town  of  Little  Comptoa,  the  line  of  his  descendants  from 
whnn  I  come  have  ever  since  resided,  and  have  all  been  farmers. 
Tbe  old  homestead  is  sdll  in  the  Almy  family. 

"  Uy  mother's  nuudea  name  was  Mary  Cook The  first  six- 

teei  years  of  my  life  were  spent  on  a  brm.  I  began  to  go  to  school 
Then  fire  years  old,  attending  only  the  summer  term  for  the  first 
two  years,  then  for  three  years  both  the  summer  and  winter  terms ; 
llwn,  until  I  was  sixteen,  only  the  winter  term,  working  on  the  farm 
in  tbe  Himmer.  In  September,  1852, 1  went  to  Pierce  Academy, 
Hiddleborongh,  Mossachnsetta,  where  I  stayed  three  terms,  until 
Uay,  1853.  Dariog  the  summer  I  woiled  oa  the  fiinn.  In  Sep- 
tember I  went  back  to  school,  and  stayed  one  term.  In  the  winter 
1653-54  I  taught  school  in  the  southeastern  part  of  my  native 
Ion.  Tbe  summer  was  again  spent  on  the  farm ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber! again  went  back  \a  school,  and  remained  two  terms,  until  Feb- 
rnsiy,  1855.  I  then  went  into  the  office  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Boche,  in 
Kew  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  With  him  I  studied  medicine  a  lit- 
tle, bat  was  not  very  attentive  to  my  studies,  as  I  bad  no  fancy 
for  being  a  physician,  having  gone  there  at  the  solicitatioa  of  my 
brother  rather  than  from  any  wish  of  my  own. 

"I  was  there  about  seven  months.  Then  I  was  for  a  time  ont 
of  employ,  qmta  undecided  what  to  do  next.  I  had  an  excellent 
offer  to  go  into  business,  if  I  would  wmt  nntil  the  next  March, 
which  I  should  probably  have  accepted  if  it  had  been  immediate.  I 
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bad  for  Bome  time  desired  to  go  to  college,  but  had  not  the  mesna. 
I  consalted  mj  fether,  and  was  promised  such  assistance  as  he  coold 
render.  In  December,  18S5, 1  again  went  back  to  Fierce  Acade- 
my, and  b^an  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tuition  of 
C.  C.  Burnett.  In  September,  1657, 1  was  admitted  into  Harvard 
College.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  InstitDte  of  1770,  aod  of 
the  0.  K.  Where  I  shall  go,  or  what  I  shall  do,  immediately  af- 
ter leaving  college,  is  quite  uncertain." 

Pardon  Almy  was  the  second  of  the  Glass  to  die,  —  he 
was  the  first  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Unhappily  he 
was  not  the  last  so  to  die ;  and  how  many  more  cherished 
friends,  how  many  more  valuable  lives,  the  wicked  Slave- 
holders' B«bellion  will  cost  as,  it  is  impossible  to  say.* 

Immediately  after  Conmiencement,  1861,  (where  he  de- 
livered an  essay  upon  "  The  Prospects  of  Africa,")  Almy 
went  to  New  Bedford,  where  his  brother  Charles  Almy 
resided,  and  opened  a  recruiting-office  in  that  city,  —  hav- 
ing been  promised  by  Governor  Andrew  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  case  he  should  enlist  a  company.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  bis  brother  to  the  Mayor  of  New  Bedford  and  to 
other  persons  of  influence  there,  and  received  from  them 
such  help  as  they  could  afford.  But  recruiting  went  on 
very  slowly.  After  persevering  a  few  weeks  in  his  efiints 
to  raise  a  company,  Almy  relinqnished  the  attempt ;  and, 
having  sent  into  camp  the  recruits  he  bad  rused,  he  him- 
self went  to  Readville,  and  acted  as  instructor  in  drill. 
During  the  mopth  of  August  he  was  commisdoned  by  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  as  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  K,  Eigh- 
teenth Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Colonel  Barnes. 
This  re^ment  went  quite  early  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  ar- 
rived in  Virginia  August  80, 1861,  — just  one  year  before 
Almy's  death.  It  was  stationed  at  this  time  at  Hall's  Hill, 
opposite  Washington. 

*  NoU  bg  iMe  Editor.  —  Thii  aentence  ia  tillowed  to  remain  m  origintllj  writ- 
ten in  the  Class-Book,  April  SS,  1B63,  by  its  kuthor,  wbo  hinuelf  eoliiled 
within  B  month  after  tbftt  time,  and  died  within  lix  monthi,  in  tbe  serrice. 
Hii  biographj  piccedea  this  in  the  volume. 
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Daring  the  following  winter  this  regiment,  with  others, 
wu  principally  employed  in  cutting  down  woods  and  build- 
bg  roads,  no  proper  military  operations  being  at  that  time 
carried  on.  When  Manassas  was  eTacoated  by.  the  Rebels, 
m  the  spring  of  1862,  Almy's  regiment  went  to  Vienna,  a 
few  miles  west  from  Washington.  When  General  McClel- 
lui  moved  down  the  Peninsula,  this  regiment  went  with 
him,  in  .General  Fitz-John  Porter's  division.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  the  si^^  of  Yorktown,  hut  did  not  participate  in 
much  of  the  fighting  in  the  campaign  against  Richmond. 
A  singular  accident  prevented  it  from  taking  part  in  the 
seveD  days'  battie  inuuediately  before  Richmond.  The 
raiment,  with  others,  was  sent  out  on  an  expedition  under 
General  Stoneman,  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy  and  to  see 
some  hard  service.  But  they  did  not  find  the  enemy  as 
they  expected  ;  and  they  were  cut  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Federal  forces  by  a  movement  of  the  Rebels  in  their 
MM.  For  several  days  the  whole  force  was  supposed  to  be 
eaptnred  by  tiie  Rebels ;  but  General  Stoneman  retreated 
down  the  York  River,  and  then  marched  up  the  JameSj're- 
joining  the  main  body  of  the  army,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
or  eight  days,  at  Harrison's  Landing.  They  thus  escaped 
in  safety  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  they  lost  all 
their  camp  equipage,  which  was  burned ;  and  for  throe 
weeks  after  their  return  they  were  without  tents  to  shelter 
tbem. 

After  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Peninsula,  Almy's  regiment  was  joined  to  General  Pope's 
army,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Manassas,  August  29 
and  30, 1862.  From  the  first  day's  fight  Almy  came  out 
unharmed,  but  upon  the  second  day  he  was  killed.  His 
company  was  ordered  to  take  a  certain  battery.  They 
charged  and  took  it.  But  on  capturing  this  battery,  they 
found  a  second  still  in  front.  While  advancing  agmnst  the 
second  battery  they  came  under  a  very  severe  cross-fire,  and 
were  forced  to  retire.    While  retreating,  Almy  was  heard 
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to  exclaim,  "  God !  they  'U  annihilate  us ! "  and  the  -words 
had  scarcely  been  spoken  when  a  bullet  struclc  him  in  the 
head  and  instantly  killed  him.  The  field  vas  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy  ;  hence  his  body  was  not  recovered,  and 
no  memento  marks  its  resting-place. 

At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  twenty-eiz  years  and  two 
months  old.  His  career  as  a  soldier  was  every  wuy  credit- 
able to  bim,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Major  Joseph  Hayes  of  the  Eigbteentii  Beg^ent  will  testi- 
fy.    Major  Hayes  says :  — 

"  His  conduct  in  the  late  engagement,  in  whidi  he  fell,  is  nwo- 
tioned  in  the  highest  praiae  by  aU  the  offlcerB  who  were  engaged 
with  him.  He  fell  rigbt  in  the  very  iront,  while  bravely  cheering 
on  his  men  under  a  most  galling  fire,  and  displayed  to  the  last  a 
Bpint  of  intrepidity  and  gallantry  surpassed  by  no  one.  Lieutenant 
Almy  was  always  prompt,  ^ihful,  and  zealous,  and  cheerfiil  too,  io 
the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier." 

Almy's  cheeTfid  performance  of  his  duty  was  especially 
noteworthy.  His  letters  to  bis  friends  were  alirayB  writ- 
ten in  good  spirits,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities,  more  distin- 
guished, however,  by  the  general  balance  of  his  faculties 
than  by  extraordinary  pre-eminence  in  any  special  depart- 
ment. He  possessed  good  judgment,  the  best  common 
sense,  and  great  tact  in  all  practical  matters.  He  had  much 
kindness  of  heart  and  was  always  good-natured  and  cheer- 
ful. His  qualities  as  a  friend  and  companion  cannot  be 
spoken  of  too  highly.  He  enlisted  in  the  military  service 
of  his  country  from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  in 
dying  he  ended  generously  a  life  which  he  bad  generous- 
ly lived. 
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Stccnd  lienteiunt  12th  Man.  Vols.  (Iiifuitr7),  Jmanaxy  IG,  1868; 
Fnt  Lieutenant,  Uay  18, 1862 ;  killed  at  Fredeiickiburg,  Ta.,  Decem- 
ber IS,  I8«Z. 

ARTHUR  DEHON  was  bom  January  24,  1841,  the 
son  of  William  aod  Caroline  (Inches)  Delion  of  Bos- 
ton. He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Mr.  Tover's  school 
in  Boston ;  at  the  bo&rding-Bchool  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Allen  in 
Sterling,  Mass.  (afterwards  removed  to  Nev  Bedford) ; 
■nd  finally  at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  When  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  he  entered  collie  as  a  Freshman  in 
the  Glass  of  1861,  and  he  continued  with  it  for  nearly 
tvo  years.  He  then  went  to  Nev  York  and  entered  the 
ofGce  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Theodore  Dehon,  where  he  was  do- 
ing excellently  until  his  health,  which  was  always  delicate, 
gave  way.  He  was  accordingly  led,  in  February,  1861, 
te  try  tlie  rough  medicine  of  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  war  found  him  in  California.  He 
soon  returned,  however,  and  at  once  showed  his  eagerness 
to  join  the  troops  already  in  the  field.  At  first  it  seemed 
that  he  might  be  unable  to  follow  out  his  wishes  immediate- 
ly, snd  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  dated  October  IS,  1861,  he 
TTote,  "  I  mean  to  be  reconciled  and  do  what  I  can  to  live 
tani  ptur  et  »a3U  reproche"  Later,  after  Ball's  BIufiT,  in  tlie 
Kune  Epirit  he  wrote  again  ;  "  The  more  reverses  the  more 
1  wish  to  go.  But  at  present  my  duty  keeps  me  here,  and 
I  mean  to  try  to  he  cheerful  and  keep  up  my  spirits."  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  his  wishes  were  fulfilled.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, Colonel  Webster. 

His  letters  from  the  field  began  the  same  month,  and  in 
Febmary  he  was  already  bo  pleased  with  his  new  profession 
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as  to  write :  "  I  wish  to  see  one  fi^t  as  a  line  officer,  and  I 
should  not  denre  to  change  were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  get  into 
the  Regular  service."  On  the  13th  of  Maj,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  First  Lieutenant.  In  a  letter  of  the  16th  of  the 
same  month,  dated  near  Fredericksbui^,  he  thus  mentions 
one  of  his  first  ez|)eriences  of  the  hardships  of  the  march : — 

"  We  arrived  here  at  twelve,  a.  h^  on  Wednesday,  in  «  pooritig 
nin,  after  a  march  of  tfairtj-four  miles.  We  started  on  Monday  at 
twelve,  A.  H.,  — jtut  fbr^-eight  hours.  Tuesday  we  marched  eigh- 
teen miles  under  the  hottest  sun,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  did  it 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour.  Every  step  seemed  to  be  the 
last ;  but  I  was  bound  to  go  in  with  the  r^pmenL  Only  two  oran- 
panies  brought  in  more  men  than  I  did." 

Meanwhile  he  had  learned  the  true  feeling  of  an  officer 
towards  his  men.    He  says  :  — 

"  I  do  Uiis  to  show  the  boys  I  take  an  interest  in  th^  sending 
thdr  money  home,  and  so  encourage  iL  I  want  them  to  feel  I  am 
interested  in  them,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  assist  them." 

At  Cedar  Mountain  he  had  his  first  taste  of  batUe.  He 
writes :  — 

"  I  was  ordered  to  mount '  Joe,'  and  take  an  or^  to  the  wagon- 
train.  When  I  returned  the  regiment  bad  moved  toward  the  firing. 
The  firing  commenced  abont  two. ....  I  caught  the  regiment  about 
uz,  and  dismounted  and  took  my  place  in  the  company.  We 
reached  the  field  about  half  past  seven.  About  eig^t  o'clodk  we 
were  in  first  position,  and  a  shell  came  and  exploded  over  us.  We 
moved  quickly,  supposiog  the  Bebels  were  at  least  a  mile  or  two 
off.  When  we  reached  the  second  position,  what  was  our  soqwise 
to  receive  a  volley  of  rifle-balla ;  for  a  moment  I  feared  the  regi- 
ment would  break.  We  were  marching  by  the  fiank,  and  the  men 
started  a  little  (or  the  right  Every  officer  prompdy  stopped  them, 
brought  them  to  the  iront,  and  ordered  them  to  He  down  on  their 
beUies.  We  delivered  one  volley,  the  Bebel  battery  opening  with 
shell  and  grapesbot  all  the  time.  The  rifie  firing  lasted  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  enemy  were  within  fifty  yards. 
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....  We  wer«  under  flra  about  two  houra  aod  a  half,  and  otdj 

■boat  five  men  left  the  mika,  oone  from  our  company The 

time  ve  wera  under  fire  wemed  to  me  about  half  an  hour.  I  did 
DM  feel  iii^tenod  or  want  to  run,  but  I  oould  not  help  Btooping 
lo  ■Toid  the  ahells,  though  thej  were  not  half  so  bad  as  the  rifi» 
billi.  The  crack  of  the  rides  made  me  feel  a  little  nervous,  but  I 
WIS  too  much  taken  np  with  the  oompanj  to  be  scared. ....  I  be- 
lieve the  liebels  hare  skedaddled;  but  the  papers  will  tell  jou 
more  than  I  know.  I  am  waiting  for  them  to  find  out  about  the 
bstlk." 

A  little  later  be  seired  ae  Adjutant  of  his  regiment,  and 
was  conseqnentlj  a  good  deal  in  the  societj  of  Colonel  Web- 
Eter,  for  whom  all  his  letters  show  the  warmest  affection  and 
the  most  soMierlj  loyal^.  That  the  feeling  was  not  only 
CD  his  part  is  manifested  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Colo- 
nel's letters :  "  There  sits  by  my  side  Arthur,  —  a  hero  in 
the  conflict,  cool,  calm,  and  brave."  Unfortunately,  Arthur 
was  only  too  soon  to  prove  his  faithfulness  to  his  command- 
er and  his  father's  fHend,  and  to  deserve  and  win  once 
more  the  praise  which  he  had  already  earned. 

Colonel  Webster  was  killed  at  the  second  Bull  Bun ;  and 
Iiienteuant  Dehon,  when  the  fight  was  over,  obtained  per- 
mission  to  go  out^de  the  lines  of  our  army  to  search  for  his 
body,  although  he  was  informed  that  tlw  intention  of  the 
Confederates  was  to  retain  all  officers.  He  was  detained, 
in  bet;  but  Dr.  Guild,  General  Lee's  Uedical  Du-ector,  on 
bearing  the  circumstances  from  Dr.  UcFarland,  the  Medi- 
cal Director  of  General  Pope's  army,  very  courteously  gave 
bim  a  pass  for  the  desired  purpose.  Then  for  several  hours 
he  searched  in  vain,  but  having  at  last  found  the  remains, 
he  buried  them  himself  on  the  spot.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, having  obtained  an  ambulance,  he  returned,  disin* 
terred  the  body  from  its  deep  grave  with  his  naked  hands 
for  want  of  any  instrument,  and  succeeded  by  his  untiring 
enei^  in  having  it  sent  home  to  Massachusetts,  where,  but 
for  bis  efforts,  it  would  never  have  arrived. 
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He  wrote :  "  Every  one  I  have  met  feels  and  deplores  the 
loss  of  the  Colonel ;  he  vas  so  brave  and  geotle.  The  regi- 
ment feels  it  most,  and  monms  him  as  a  Mend  and  com- 
mander." Hov  he  had  fered  in  the  engagement  may  be 
judged  from  his  own  words :  — 

"  The  Rebels  stole  mj  sword,  pistols,  and  belt.  I  had  a  boDeC 
throngb  mj  ooat  and  psntaloODs  in  tbe  fight,  which  nmied  them, 
and  in  the  stampede  of  the  wagoii'train  most  of  mj  bsggage  was 
lost,  which  leaves  me  nearly  destitute. ....  IViUianis  sajs  I  look 
ten  jean  older  since  I  returned  from  Bebeldom ;  but  I  sm  well 
and  hear^,  thoagh  thii  work  is  enoagh  to  make  the  jonngeat  old." 

At  South  Mountain  the  writer  met  him,  and  he  expressed 
a  modest  satisfaction  that,  joining  ihe  regiment  as  he  did  in 
the  field)  very  young,  and  being  at  the  outset  unknown  to 
most  of  the  officers,  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  their  re- 
spect. A.  hoy  fresh  from  college,  he  might  well  be  pleased 
to  have  successfully  endured  the  severe  scrutiny  of  older 
men ;  but  his  gallantry  was  already  known  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  his  regiment. 

Three  days  later,  at  Antietam,  he  had  another  chance  to 
prove  his  manhood,  and  he  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
need.  Most  of  the  men  of  his  regiment  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  hardly  an  officer  remained  unhurt. 

"  Then,"  he  says, "  they  seemed  to  come  to  me  for  orders,  as  I 
was  the  only  field  c^  staff  officer  left.  After  the  ooloF-sergeant  was 
shot,  I  ordered  three  different  men  to  take  the  colors  np,  and  saw 
one  after  another  wounded ;  and  when  the  last  fell,  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  order  another  up,  so  I  picked  them  np  and  brought  them 
off  myself,  till  we  were  oat  of  danger,  and  then  gave  them  to  one 
of  tbe  men." 

For  this  he  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the  report  of  his 
brigade  commander.  But  his  labors  did  not  end  here.  As 
soon  as  his  regiment  was  sent  to  the  rear,  he  rode  to  Colo- 
nel Coulter,  now  conmianding  the  brigade  in  the  absence  of 
General  Hartsuff,  wounded,  and  offered  his  services,  which 
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were  accepted.  For  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  for  several 
dijs  afterwards,  he  accordingly  did  double  du^,  as  Adju- 
tant of  his  regiment  and  as  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Oen- 
end  of  the  brigade. 

In  the  same  month  of  September,  Lieutenant  Dehon  was 
detailed  as  Acting  Aide-de-Gamp  to  Mfyor-General  Meade, 
then  temporarily  commanding  the  Tvelfth  Army  Corps. 
He  was  present  in  his  new  position  at  the  review  when  the 
President  visited  the  army,  shortly  after  tlie  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  and  it  seems  to  have  suggested  a  contrast  to  his 
mind.  "  I  notice  these  reviews  in  the  field  are  not  so  well 
eouducted  as  the  militia  reviews.  No  coUation,  no  cham- 
pagne, etc.,  but  hard  work  and  no  dinner.  I  give  my  vote 
tor  the  militia." 

There  is  little  to  tell  ttom  this  time  until  the  day  of  his 
death.    In  his  last  letter  he  writes  as  follows :  — 

"  December  9. 

"  It  seems  quite  ftuiny  to  be  sitting  in  iHie's  tent,  jost  as  comfort- 
aUe  >B  can  be,  sad  with  the  oonsdoasness  that  there  will  be  an 
uti(»i  to-morrow.  Generally  the  night  before  an  action  we  have 
been  so  bnsy  or  so  dred  that  rest  and  sleep  were  most  sought  after. 
Bat  now  one  has  a  perfect  opportunity  lo  sit  down  comfortBhIj  and 
omtemplate  it.  We  shaU  croaa,  I  think,  without  a  serious  fight, 
md  shall  not  have  one  till  we.  get  near  Bichmond;  hut  I  can't 
ten.  I  hope  we  shall  thrash  tiiem  severely,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  ntJEfactory  peace.  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty  to-morrow,  and 
be  of  what  assistance  I  can  to  the  General,  and  endeavor  ta  repay 
bj  well-dcoBg  his  uniform  kindness." 

"December  10, 9,  a.  h. 

"P.  S. — No  orders  for  us  yet,  though  some  of  the  artillery  has 
been  put  in  motion.     Good  by.    The  batteries  are  moving." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  by  Qenerat  Meade's  letter  to 
Hr.  Dehon :  — 

"Cijo  oppoeiTB  FaxnaBicKSBmo,  Va.,  I>eeembeT  IS,  16S9. 

"  Dbab  Sib,  —  It  was  my  p^fnl  duty  to  telegraph  you  yes- 
terdaj  of  the  loss  of  your  Km  Arthur.    He  fell  oa  the  morning 
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at  the  13lh  inataot,  while  uideavoring  to  cut;  an  imporluit 
order  to  ooe  of  my  brigade  comniaoders.  He  was  seen  to  lall  from 
his  hone,  and  was  immediately  approached  bj  aa  officer  in  Uie 
Tidnity,  who,  finding  life  extinct^  removed  his  watch  from  his  per- 
son. The  graond  on  which  he  fell  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
action  in  the  poasesaion  of  the  enemj,  his  fiite  was  involved  in  nn- 
certainty  until  yesterday  afternoon,  when,  under  a  flag  of  trnoe,  a 
search  was  made  for  oar  dead  and  wounded,  and  Arthur's  body  was 
found  where  he  was  seen  to  &1L 

"  My  experience  of  the  nnneoessary  aoffeiing  occaaionod  to  rela- 
tions and  friends  by  the  prematore  annooncament  of  the  loss  of 
officers,  and  the  hope  I  would  not  abandon  till  forced  by  positive 
evidence,  that  it  mi^t  please  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  spare 
Arthur,  induced  me  to  make  no  effort  to  tel^n^h  you  tlU  the 
result  of  yesterday's  examination  proved  he  was  no  more.  His 
body  was  immediately  taken  charge  of  by  (he  officers  of  my  staff, 
and  every  respect  paid.  This  morning  my  aide-decamp,  Oaptain 
Coze,  has  taken  him  to  Washington,  with  his  servant,  horse,  and 
bia  personal  effects,  and  waa  directed  to  tel^raph  yon  of  thia  fitct, 
and  make  each  arrangements  as  yon  might  desire. 

"  In  addition  to  the  piun  which  always  aocompaniea  the  dniy  I 
am  now  diacharging,  I  have  now  to  mourn  the  loss,  not  only  t^  a 
fiuthful  and  effident  officer,  but  that  of  a  valued  and  cheridied 
friend.  During  the  brief  space  that  Arthur  and  myself  have  been 
officially  connected,  I  had  time  to  learn  his  many  good  qnalitiee,  his 
bi^  sense  of  Autj,  his  amiability  of  dispoeition,  and  that  which 
most  particnlariy  diaimed  me,  bia  earnest  desire  to  promote  bj 
every  means  in  his  power  the  happineea  of  yoonelf  and  the  other 
members  of  his  &mily. 

"I  am  aware,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  imposeiluli^  of  offering  cons(d&- 
tion  to  one  afflicted  ss  you  are.  All  I  can  o^  is  sympathy  and 
condolence,  in  which  I  am  jtnned  by  the  whole  diviuon,  to  whom 
Arthur  had  become  endeared  by  his  manly  character  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  personal  gallantry.  In  the  army  your  son  is  trnly  snd 
sincerely  mourned ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
sacrifice  you  have  been  called  on  to  make,  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired,  the  love  that  was  boroe  him,  and  the  grief  bis  death  has 
oocaaicmed,  might  in  a  measure  soften  the  severity  of  the  blow. 

"  Believe  me,  I  feel  most  deeply  for  you,  and  earnestly  pray  Giod 
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wfll  ^ve  yon  Atrengtli  to  support  the  .affliction  which  He,  for  some 
good  paipoae,  has  visited  you  with. 

"  Most  trulj  and  sincerely  youre, 

"Geo.  G-  Meade. 
"Wh.  Dehon,  Esq." 

In  his  report,  vbich  fonns  part  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  General  Meade 
pays  this  further  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  young  fud : 
"The  loss  of  Lieutenant  Dehon  (Twelflh  HassachuBettB 
Begiment),  my  aid,  is  greatly  to  be  de^dored,  aa  he  iras  a 
joong  man  of  bigh  promise,  and  endeared  to  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  manly  virtues  and  amiable  qnaUties." 

There  are  delicacies  of  youthful  character  which  it  is  aa 
hud  to  portray  in  words  as  for  the  sculptor  to  fix  in  marble 
the  changing  beauty  and  evanescent  grace  of  youthful  fea- 
tores.  To  say  that  Arthur  Dehon  was  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  chivalrous  of  soldiers,  the  truest  of  friends,  the 
most  affectionate  of  sons  and  brothers,  is  still  to  miss  the 
secret  of  bis  virtue  and  his  charm.  His  short  story  has 
been  told  as  far  as  possible  in  his  ovn  words,  but  his  deep- 
est and  most  sacred  feelings  cannot  appear  in  any  public 
record.  The  writer  saw  him  a  day  or  two  before  bis  death, 
and  be  then  spoke  with  a  most  touching  humility  and  ten- 
derness of  his  aspiration  to  prove  himself  wortiiy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  of  the  affection  of  which  he 
vas  the  centre.  But  these  things  cannot  be  told.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that,  unselfish  and  devoted,  he  lived  for 
others  and  be  died  for  his  country. 
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HENRY  JONAS  DOOLTETLE. 

CapUun  aod  A.  D.  C.  (U,  S.  Vols.),  April,  1S6!;  died  at  Bacinc, 
Wis.,  Angon  10, 1863,  of  diaeue  contracted  in  the  lernce. 

HENRY  JONAS  DOOLTTTLE  was  bom  March  4, 1839, 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  the  son  of  James  R.  and 
Mary  Lovina  (Guttiiig)  DoolitHe.  He  vas  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  Doolittle,  Dovlittle,  or  Dulitell,  irho  took  the 
oath  of  allegiaooe  to  ihe  Colony  of  Nev  Haven  in  1644, 
and  was  chosen  marshal  of  the  Colony^  twenty  years  later. 
In  his  autobiography  in  the  Class-Book  he  thus  describes 
his  school  and  college  days :  — 

**  I  WHS  kept  steadily  ia  school  (the  commoo  sdiool)  till  I  wu 
ten  yean  old,  when  I  waa  transferred  to  a  high  school  at  Waiaaw, 
onder  the  chai^  of  Mr.  Horace  Brigga.  My  father  removed  to 
"Wisoonsin.  When  I  was  twelve  I  entered  the  school  of  one  Stow, 
in  Radne,  and  began  Latin. 

"  In  aboat  one  year  I  was  put  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Roewell 
Fai^,  D.  D.,  who  opened  a  school  at  Bociae,  under  a  charter  from 
the  Stat«  incorporating  Badne  College.  I  continued  at  edwol  bens 
until  I  waa  sevraiteen.  I  then  left  for  one  year;  and  during  the  snm- 
mer  numths  I  worked  with  a  party  of  engineers  on  the  construction 
of  the  Radne  and  MiaBis8ipi»  Bulroad.  In  June,  1857,  I  deter- 
mined to  come  to  Harvard  t  and,  after  a  little  brushing  up  in  my 
studies,  came  on.  I  reached  Cambridge  in  August,  waa  examined 
in  September,  and  admitted  as  an  undergraduate.  Owing  to  my 
poor  fit  in  the  claasicB,  and  especially  in  the  Greek,  I  wu  condi- 
tioned in  Greek  Grammar  and  prose  reading,  but  soon  rubbed  the 
conditions  ofi^ 

"The  first  vacation  I  spent  with  my  relatives  in  Wyonung 
County.  The  next  term  I  '  tr^ned '  with  other  members  of  my 
Class  for  the  race  to  come  off  at  Springfield  in  July,  1858.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  one  of  the  Tale  crew  by  drowning,  the  race  was 
j^ven  up.  I  trained  the  next  term  for  rowing.  We  pulled  in  the 
Juniata  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
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ker  H31,  oar  boot  takiog  the  second  prize.  In  Julj  fblloving  I 
pulled  at  Worceater  in  the  College  Begatla.  Our  boat  (the  Avon) 
wu  beaten  by  the  shell  boata  (being  a  lap-atreak),  but  beat  the 
otben  of  the  same  cIms." 

If  any  member  of  the  Class  of  1861  had  been  asked,  at 
the  time  of  graduation,  vhich  of  our  number  vould  be 
the  first  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  disease,  perhaps  the  subject 
of  this  brief  sketch  would  have  been  the  last  to  be  selected. 
His  large  and  powerful  frame,  his  strong  constitution  made 
t^  firmer  by  athletic  habits,  seemed  to  promise  him  a  life 
of  vigorous  health  prolonged  to  a  greeu  old  age.  And  yet 
be  vas  the  first  to  die ;  and  he  died,  not  as  some  others 
of  the  Glass  who  soon  followed  him,  by  die  bullet  of  the 
enemy,  but  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 

The  materials  which  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  at  his 
conunand  are  but  scanty.  Only  a  few  facta  of  Doolittle's 
history  after  graduating  can  be  ^ven.  The  summer  of 
1861  he  spent  in  Washington  with  his  father.  Senator  Doo- 
little  of  Wisconsin.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Racine,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  He 
also  acted  as  military  instructor  to  two  companies  of  Wis- 
cmsin  troops,  —  one  the  company  of  Captain  Lynn,  the 
other  a  company  at  Darlington.  He  sought  for  himself  an 
opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in  the  field,  and  was  prom- 
ised by  Qovernor  Randall  the  position  of  Major  in  one  of 
the  Wisconsin  regiments ;  but  for  reasons  not  stated,  the 
Goremor  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise.  But  his  patriotism 
did  not  grow  cold  under  this  disappointment,  and  early 
in  the  spring  of  1862  he  received  and  accepted  an  appoiut- 
meat  upon  the  staff  of  General  C.  S.  Hamilton,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  served  first  under  General  McClellan 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign  against  Richmond,  afterwards 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  still  later  near  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

A  sliort  time  before  his  death  he  applied  for  a  ten  days' 
furlough,  in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Ms  parents'  silver  wedding,  July  27,  1862.    But 
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before  he  received  the  furlough,  he  was  attacked  with  tf- 
phoid  fever,  and  was  carried  home  oaiy  to  die.  A  touching 
circumstance  connected  with  liiH  illness  is,  that,  while  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  after  his  return,  he  imagined  himself 
still  on  his  joumej,  and  piteously  entreated  that  he  might 
be  taken  home.  But  the  skill  of  the  phTsician  was  unable 
to  save  him,  and  on  the  lOtb  of  August,  1862,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years  and  five  months,  he  died. 

The  cast  of  Doolittle's  mind  eminently  correspoDded  wiUi 
the  structure  of  his  body.  Botl)  were  onosually  strong 
and  vigorous.  He  was  a  man  of  firmly  established  couviD- 
(ions,  and  be  adhered  to  them  with  great  tenacity.  But 
his  mind  was  well  bidanced,  and  his  jnt^;ment  was  clear 
and  sound.  His  moral  character  was  onimpeachable,  and 
his  regard  for  duty  hearty  and  unwavering.  He  gave  him- 
self with  true  patriotic  ardor  to  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  regret  tlie  life  which 
he  sacrificed  in  his  zeal  for  her  cause. 

If  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  sure  of  an  hono^ 
able  and  useful  career.  His  strength  of  character  must 
necessarily  have  given  him  a  commanding  position  in  any 
community ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  made  for  himself  a  place  among  the  most  honored 
public  men  of  his  State. 
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STEPHEN  GOODHUE  EMERSON. 

Private  1st  Ua».  Vols.  (AiAiitr}-),  July,  1863;  killed  at  CUnc«I]o»- 
nUe,  Ta.,  'iSa.y  3, 1863. 

r[E  foHowing  extracts  are  taken  from  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Stephen  Emerson  in  the  CtasB-Book.  Thej  are 
given  at  Eome  length,  because  in  no  other  wa.j  can  the  traits 
of  his  simple  and  manly  nature  so  irell  be  shown :  — - 

"  I  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  Jnlj,  1838,  In  Cheater,  New  Bamp- 
(hire.  My  father's  name  was  Nathaniel  French  Emenon,  and 
he  was  also  a  native  oi  this  town,  as  well  ai  tny  grand&ther, 
John  Emerson.  Up  to  1856  my  father  owned  a  large  &im  in 
Chester,  and  I  was  brought  ap  a  &rmer'B  boy,  which  I  have  always 
esteemed  a  drcumstance  to  congratulate  myself  on,  though,  in  many 
respects,  likely  enough,  it  was  not  so.  At  any  rate,  they  were  hi^ 
17  yeara,  and  gave  me,  perhaps,  a  good  degree  of  bodily  strength, 
■ltd  a  great  mass  of  pleasant  recollections  pertaining  to  mrol  sceno% 
bnnbg  occnpatlons,  the  pleasant  victsutades  of  the  seasons,  and  a 
thouBand  other  happy  things  of  that  nature,  which  I  shall  carry 
with  me  all  my  life.  If  I  were  ever  to  be  a  poet,  I  would  go  back 
to  those  halcyon  days  for  the  material  of  my  poetry  {  and  now,  my 
sffet^oD  for  the  soil,  for  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the  ^ple-baa- 
ket  U  atill  freah,  and,  as  far  as  mere  propensities  go,  I  would  love 
to  be  a  farmer  now  better  than  almost  anything  else.  But  these 
porticakra  ore  unessential,  and  I  pass  them  over. 

"  I  attended  diatrict  schools,  &c.,  until  I  was  thirteen  yean  old, 
when  I  first  became  interested  in  study  at  a  school  kept  by  Silas 
W.  Moore  of  Chester,  who  was  an  expert  teacher,  and  drew  out  my 
ambition  remarkably.  Then  I  attended  Chester  Academy  for  three 
;e»8  (also  under  him),  and  studied  Lstio  and  Greek  somewhat, 
and  in  1855  went  away  to  try  my  hand  at  school-teaching  iu  Salem, 
New  Hampshire. 

"I  was  now  thinking  of  going  to  college,  not  from  any  special 
eircnnutance  that  I  know  of,  excepting  that  I  liked  study  and  such 
puisuits  pretty  well ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my  father's  financial 
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proepects  were  not  fsvonble.  Bnt  I  had  an  impression  that,  har- 
ing  oal7  one  life  to  live,  it  was  best  to  commeDce  it  wisely  and  de- 
liberately, and  flirthemtore  that  a  college  education  wonld  add  moch 
to  one's  power  of  enjoying  life,  even  a  &nner's,  through  opening 
literature  to  him,  aod  cul^Tating  his  taate. 

"  I  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andorer,  (Dr.  Tay- 
lor, principal,)  entering  the  second  middle  class  there  in  tlie  spring 
of  1855,  and  graduating  in  1656.  Then  I  deferred  going  to  col- 
lege, and  taught  school  that  fkll  and  winter,  two  tenns  in  EQing- 
ham,  New  Hampshire,  which  is  on  the  Maine  line,  up  near  the 
mountains.  This  was  a  pleasant  period,  and  my  success  was  ver^ 
good ;  but  it  was  by  accident  that  I  went  so  br  back  out  of  the 
world.  I  spent  that  summer  at  home  agun  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  a  year  and  a  half  after  graduation  at  AndoTer, 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Harvard  College,  one  term  in 
advance. 

"  Captain  John  Emerson,  my  grandfather,  was  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel Emerson,  who  came  to  Chester  from  Haverhill,  Maasachosetta. 
Samuel  was  the  son  of  Jouathan  Emerson  of  HaverhilL  ....  Jon- 
athan's sister,  Hannah,  was  Mrs.  Dustin  of  Haverhill,  who  was 
carried  away  into  Canada  (as  I  have  the  etor;)  by  the  Indians,  in 
their  descent  upon  Haverhill,  and  who  killed  her  captors,  and  made 
her  nay  home  through  the  wilderness. ....  My  father  has  been  a 
teacher  for  qnite  a  period  of  his  life.     Then  he  carried  on  bnsinesa 

in  Boston In  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  he  fuled,  and  is  still 

involved,  to  some  degree,  in  the  troubles  resulting  therefrom. 
This  has  made  me  difficulty  in  my  educational  coarse,  though  no 
serious  hardship ;  nothitig  which  1  am  not  better  for. 

"  My  mother  before  her  marriage  was  Clarissa  Goodhue.  She 
was  daughter  of  Stephen  Goodhue,  who  resided  In  Hebron,  New 
Hampshire,  and  at^rwards  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. .... 

"  My  college  course  has  been  attended  with  difficallies,  more  or 
less  (of  a  pecuniary  kind),  all  the  way.  I  have  depended  on  the 
College  somewhat  for  asflistaoce.  I  practised  economy  by  way  of 
boarding  myself  for  a  while  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
course,  aod  I  held  the  office  of  monitor  in  the  Junior  year.  Laat 
winter  (1860  -  61)  I  taught  school  fourteen  weeks  in  Putnamsville, 
Danvers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  school  indeed.  I  like  the  bad- 
ness of  teaching  so  much  that  I  would  almost  be  induced  to  follow 
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it  for  life,  if  there  were  not  anoUier  parBuit  akin  to  it  which  hu 
higber  cUims  And  attractions 

"My  college  life  hiu  been  aneveatful;  yet  there  is  one  eveDt 
which,  u  being  of  the  greatest  interest  &nd  imporuuce  to  me,  I 
miut  not  pass  over  here.  In  February,  1860,  abont  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  second  term  of  the  Janior  year,  there  occurred 
1  change  which  related  to  the  inmost  feelings  and  affections  of  my 
heart, — a  change  towards  God.  I  hombly  thank  Him  for  such  a 
change.  The  beginning  was  small,  but  light  and  peace  have  grown 
ID  my  mind  since.  It  promises  greater  and  happier  things  to  me 
ia  the  future.  It  was  through  my  relations  with  the  Chestnut  Street 
Socie^  in  Chelsea,  and  tlirougb  the  eflorts  of  its  pastor,  the  Bev. 
Hr.  Plumb,  that  this  was  brought  about.  I  have  been  connected 
with  that  society,  Sabbath  school,  Ac,  through  most  of  my  stay 
here,  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  church  there  since  last  Jnly. 
I  hare  spent  my  Sabbaths  mostly  at  home  in  Chelsea. 

"  My  intention  now  is  to  prepare  fi>r  the  ministry,  and  I  shall 
go  to  Andover  tor  that  purpose  either  Immediately  or  in  the  conise 
d  a  year  or  two,  after  teachiog,  it  may  be,  awhile.  Bnt  I  am 
very  langoine  now  about  my  future.  It  woidd  not  have  been 
mocb,  without  such  an  event  as  that  spoken  of  above ;  bnt  with 
that,  my  purpose  in  life  b  at  once  clear,  my  success  sure." 

Emerson  c&rried  out  hie  iatentioD  of  entering  Andover 
TheoU^eal  Seminary,  connecting  himself  with  that  insti- 
tadoa  in  September,  1861.  There,  by  his  quiet  earnest- 
ness in  his  duties,  he  soon  guned  the  esteem  of  new 
acquaintances,  as  be  had  in  his  college  life  gained  the 
ftfiectionate  regard  of  his  Glass. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  vhen  disaster  had  come  upon  our 
armies,  and  thinned  regiments  were  appealing  for  "  more 
men,"  his  heart  was  stirred  within  him ;  yet  he  was  not  one 
to  talk  patriotism,  and  few  knew  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
He  had  been  away  for  some  weeks  to  recover  from  a  slight 
(ickness,  and  one  day  after  bis  return  be  was  with  a  knot 
of  fellow^stndents  who  were  discussing  their  duty  in  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country.  The  question  was  rather  jok- 
ingly asked,  "  Emerson,  will  you  enlist  if  we  will  ?  "    He 
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replied  in  the  calmest  tone,  "  I  hare  enlisted,"  to  the  great 
Burprise  of  those  about  him,  all  of  whom,  it  may  be  added, 
speedily  followed  his  example. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  mustered  in  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany H,  First  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  had  expected 
to  go  out  with  a  Chelsea  company  of  nine  months'  men,  but 
on  account  of  dissatisfkctiou  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  that  company,  and  also  on  account  of  his  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  fiUing  up  the  old  regiments,  he  changed  his 
mind. 

He  was  sent  to  Camp  Cameron  in  Cambridge,  July  31, 
1862 ;  and  in  a  short  time,  with  other  recruits,  was  for- 
warded to  Portress  Uonroe.  Owing  to  the  rapid  army 
movements  and  consequent  confusion,  he  did  not  reach  his 
regiment  till  September  4th,  when  he  found  it  near  Alex- 
andria. Not  many  weeks  elapsed  before  a  cousin  &om 
Williams  College  joined  his  company,  whose  society  proved 
a  great  acquisition. 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  mostly  in  picket  duty 
and  road-building.  On  December  13th  Emerson  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  which  his  re^- 
ment  was  mostly  employed  in  skirmishing,  and  covered  the 
rear  when  the  army  recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  His 
powers  of  endurance  were  again  tasked  in  Bumside*s  at- 
tempted advance,  which  was  stopped  by  the  mud ;  and  once 
more  his  regiment  returned  to  camp  routine  near  the  Fit^ 
hugh  House.  As  a  part  of  Carr*s  brigade,  of  Sickles's 
corps,  the  First  Massachusetts  then  took  part,  under  Qen- 
eral  Hooker,  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  Emer- 
son's name  was  in  the  Ust  of  "  missing."  His  cousin  had, 
with  him,  left  a  rifle-pit  at  a  critical  moment,  but,  being 
himself  just  wounded  for  the  second  time,  lost  sight  of  him 
in  the  excitement.  His  relatives  hoped  that  he  had  been 
captured,  but  his  name  was  not  on  the  roll  of  prisoners  in 
Bichmoud.  A  Iriend  was  sent  to  recover  bis  body,  if  in- 
deed he  had  been  killed,  but  was  not  permitted  to  reach 
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tbe  field.  The  terrible  saspicion  that  be  had  been  buraed 
to  deadi  while  iTmg  wounded,  in  the  fire  which  followed 
the  battle,  added  pain  to  tbe  deepest  anxiety. 

His  classmateB,  meeting  on  Commencement  day,  though 
moorning  him  as  dead,  yet  passed  resolutionB  bo  worded  as 
not  to  mock  the  feeble  hope  yet  cherished  by  his  parents. 
Weuy  months  passed  on,  and  November  came  before  his 
fate  was  learned.  Then,  from  a  comrade  who  had  been 
Tounded  and  taken  prisoner,  the  information  was  obtained 
that  onr  classmate  was  instantly  killed  on  Sunday,  May  8, 
1863.  This  informant  stated  that  he  himself,  Emereon, 
ind  another,  not  having  heard  any  order  to  retreat,  were 
the  last  to  leave  a  rifie-pit  which  the  Rebels  had  nearly 
nuToonded.  As  they  were  retreating,  all  were  shot.  A 
ball  passed  through  Emerson's  head,  and  he  fell  on  his 
back  without  a  word. 

1^0  words  were  necessary  from  him  in  his  last  moments. 
^  tokens  of  affection  had  been  distributed  before  he  left 
home.  When  an  order  for  an  advance  came,  be  had  writ- 
lea,  "  I  am  very  glad  of  it I  am  ready.     Feel  aa 

little  concerned  about  me  as  you  can.  Commend  me  to 
God,  and  I  will  try  and  commend  myself  to  Him."  He 
vas  ready,  not  merely  to  fight,  but  to  die.  Not  in  a  spurit 
of  reckless  daring  or  braggadocio  did  he  say  this.  He  did 
not  know  &om  experience  what  such  feelings  were.  He 
wrote,  moved  by  the  solemn  convic^on  that  he  was  in  tbe 
path  of  duty,  his  heart  throbbing  wiUi  a  patriotic  devotion 
which  shrank  at  no  sacrifice  for  his  country's  good. 

"  Let  tlie  war  go  on,"  he  says,  **  let  it  take  ail  that  it  needs, 
mitil  the  Rebellion  is  utterly  crushed."  Tet  there  was  no 
extravagance  in  his  nature.  Modesty,  gentleness,  fideli^, 
coQBcieutiousness,  were  his  characteristicB.  He  distrusted 
himself  ^most  too  much.  Partly  this,  and  more,  perhaps, 
the  conviction  which  he  thus  expresses,  —  **  There  are  old 
soldiers  by  the  thousand  in  the  army  who  deserve  commis- 
sions," —  prevented  his  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  IKenda 
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and  seeking  a  higher  position ;  and  we  cannot  help  honoring 
the  feelings  which  prompted  the  vords,  "  If  I  can  engage  in 
one  good  victorious  hatUe,  my  place  in  the  ranks  is  good 
enough  for  me."  We  think  of  what  our  classmate  was, 
of  his  excellent  ability  as  a  scholar,  and  of  the  weight  of  his 
character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  picture  to  oui- 
selves  what  he  mif^t  have  been  in  his  choeen  profession,  — 
honored,  useful,  and  happy,  —  happy  rather  in  nsefiilness 
than  in  honors.  We  then  recall  the  last  words  of  his  auto- 
biography,—  "My  success  is  sure,"  —  and  then  his  early 
and  sudden  death.  Is  this  the  success  of  which  he  was  so 
confident  ?  we  ask.  Yes,  true  success ;  for  he  wrote  not  in 
arrogance  or  self-sufficiency,  but  with  a  cairn,  steady  pur- 
pose ever  to  do  and  to  suffer  the  will  of  Him  whom  he 
rejoiced  to  call  Master  and  Saviour.  Thus  as  he  looked 
forward  into  the  future,  the  tomb  was  no  barrier  to  real 
success ;  death  was  no  disappointment,  but  rather  the  en- 
trance upon  the  consummation  of  his  soul's  highest  hopes. 
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JOHN  LYMAN  FENTON. 

PriTSte  9th  Mass.  Battery,  Augntt  5,  1S6Z  ;  Sergeant ;  died  at  Balti- 
nxe,  July  28,  I6G3,  of  a  ironnd  received  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2. 

JOHN  LYMAN  FENTON,  son  of  Orrin  and  Mehitable 
(White^  Fenton,  waa  bom  ia  Mansfield,  Connecticut, 
March  5, 1825.  He  was  tlie  youngest  of  a  &mily  of  four. 
When  be  was  about  a  year  old,  his  father  removed  to  Dix- 
field,  Maine,  and  died  four  years  later.  The  widowed 
mother,  being  dependent  on  her  own  exertions  for  support, 
came  to  Cambridge,  Uassachusetts,  leaving  John  with  his 
grandmother,  in  Disfield,  till  he  was  ten  years  of  age ;  when 
he  also  was  brought  to  Cambridge,  where  he  attended  Mr. 
Mansfield's  school.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  mother's  circunjEtances  induced  him,  greatly 
against  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  to  leave  school  and  assist 
in  his  own  support.  He  entered  into  mercantile  business  ; 
uid  while  employed  at  Cambridge,  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  some  students,  which  rekindled  a  strong  desire  for  lit- 
erary knowledge.  At  last  he  determined  upon  his  coarse, 
and  though  expecting  to  contend  against  many  obstacles, 
resolved  to  acquire  a  professional  education.  On  returning 
borne  one  evening,  he  expressed  his  intentions  to  his  mo^- 
er,  who  was  astonished,  and  -saw  no  way  of  gratifying  his 
wishes.  But  there  was  a  will,  and  a  way  was  provided. 
He  entered  the  Webster  Grammar  School  in  Cambridge- 
port  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  rapidly  fitted  him- 
self to  enter  the  Cambridge  High  School,  where  he  re- 
mained four  yeare,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  William  • 
F.  Bradbury.  He  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  1857, 
and  entered  Harvard  College  the  same  year,  then  twenty- 
two  years  old.  Owing  to  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  left 
coU^e  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
and  entered  die  Dane  Law  School.  He  afterwards  studied 
in  the  office  of  J.  P.  Bichardson,  Esq.,  in  Cambridge,  was 
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admitted  to  the  bar  June  21, 1860,  and  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace  on  the  80th  of  August  in  the  same  year.  He 
practised  lav  in  Charlestown  and  Cambridgeport,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  two  yean,  with  good  success,  —  being  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Tweed  in  the  former  place,  and  with  Mr. 
William  P.  Engley,  in  the  latter. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  when  gorenunent  was  tu^ntly 
calling  for  enliBtments,  and  men  were  greatly  needed  for 
their  country's  protection,  he  responded  by  enrolling  his 
name  in  the  list  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  (De  Yeccbi'a, 
afterwards  Bigelow's}  Battery,  August  5, 1862 ;  and  after 
a  montii  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  returned  home 
during  the  following  spring,  on  a  short  furlough,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Adelaide  Victoria  Buirill  of  Cambridgeport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, March  18, 1863.  She,  with  an  in&uit  son,  sur- 
vives him. 

The  battery  was  in  no  engagement  until  the  aftemooD  of 
July  2, 1863,  at  Gettysburg.  It  there  assisted  in  support- 
ing the  Third  Corps,  imder  M^jor-General  Sickles.  When 
the  corps  was  driven  back,  the  battery  was  the  last  of  five  to 
leave  the  Geld,  while  Longstreet  was  advancing.  Beaching 
an  angle  made  by  two  stone  walls,  it  was  ordered  to  halt 
and  hold  the  position  at  any  cost,  without  infante;  support, 
until  a  new  line  could  be  formed.  Bravely  did  Captain 
Bigelow  hold  his  post  against  a  whole  Bebel  brigade,  whose 
centre  alone  could  be  reached  by  his  fire,  while  the  wings 
closed  in  on  either  side. 

After  suSering  a  fearful  loss,  with  every  horse  killed,  and 
only  one  commissioned  officer  and  one  sergeant  left  for 
duty,  the  heroic  little  band  was  recalled,  having  given  Ma- 
jor-General  Sickles  time  to  prepare  for  a  counter-charge,  in 
which  the  lost  ground  was  regained,  and  the  guns  secured 
by  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Battery,  Captain  Phillips. 

Among  the  disabled  sergeants  was  Fenton,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  right  leg,  below  the  knee.  He  was  in  the 
most  exposed  position,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  af- 
terwards retaken  by  our  forces.    He  was  removed,  after 
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Ibree  days,  to  the  JarviB  Hospital,  Baltimore,  and  vas 
thongbt  not  to  be  dangerously  iroTmded ;  but  fever  pros- 
tnted  him,  and,  gradually  eiuking,  he  died  on  the  28th  of 
Jnlj.  His  wife  and  mother  reached  him  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  and  were  present  at  his  burial  in  Loudon  Park, 
Baltimore.  Doling  the  following  autumn  bis  remaios  were 
removed  to  the  Cambridge  Cemetery.  The  funeral  services 
-wen  held  at  the  Lee  Street  Church,  Cambridge,  the  Bev. 
B.  F.  Harrington  officiating,  and  the  Cambridge  Reserve 
Guard  performing  escort  duty. 

A  few  weeks  before  ^e  battle  of  GettyBburg,  Captain  Big- 
elow,  (who  was  a  coll^^  classmate  of  Sei^eant  Fenton,) 
obtained  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  War'  for  Fenton  to  appear 
before  the  Board  of  Examining  Officers  for  the  United 
Slates  Colored  Service.  "  The  battery,  however,  receiving 
marching  orders,  he  preferred  to  remain  until  the  campaign 
should  be  completed."  If  he  had  yielded  to  cupidity,  or 
eren  commendable  self-intorest,  he  might  have  saved  his 
life;  scorning  such  personal  advantage,  he  sacrificed  his 
life  willingly  in  his  country's  holy  cause.  So  much  greater 
vas  his  deEore  to  serve  his  country  where  he  was  most  need- 
ed than  to  secure  preferment. 

A  pleasant  incident  occurred  to  Sergeant  Fenton  while 
m  the  hospital  at  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Johnson,  one  of  those 
angels  of  mercy  whose  visits  to  our  hospitals  always  brought 
cheerfulness  and  hope  to  the  inmates,  inquired  if  there  were 
any  Ma^achusetts  soldiers  at  the  hospital.  She  was  told 
that  there  was  one  named  Fenton.  She  remembered  that 
this  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  signed  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Cambridge  High  School  at  the  sudden 
death  of  her  son,  the  former  principal  of  that  school.  She 
Eoaght  him  out,  end  found  in  him  the  same  Fenton  who 
had  been  the  hrst  person  to  see  his  teacher  fall,  had  assisted 
to  remove  him,  and  had  been  by  his  side  when  he  died.  In 
return,  she  watohed  by  the  wounded  soldier  till  his  death, 
and  provided  a  home  at  her  own  house  for  his  wife  and 
mother  while  at  Baltimore. 
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WILLIAM  YATES  GHOLSON. 

Fint  Uentenant  lOSth  OEuo  TOI0.  (la&ntrj),  July  16, 1863 ;  Captaki, 
July  !4, 1862 ;  killed  at  Hartorille,  Tenn^  Deceonber  T,  1862. 

WILLIAM  YATES  GHOLSOX,  Jb.,  was  bom,  March 
11, 1842,  in  Pontotoc,  a  email  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  HiBsissippi.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Yirgiiiia 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  whose  first  wife,  a  daiif^ 
ter  of  Chancellor  Taylor  of  Vir^nia,  had  left  liim  two  chil- 
dren,—  Samuel  Creed  Gholson,  suhsequently  a  phydcian 
in  MiBsissippi,  and  Ann  Jane  Ghobon,  who  married  Mr. 
Glasgow,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works 
in  Richmond.  Removing  to  Mississippi  in  1835,  Mr.  Ghol- 
SOQ  there  married  Miss  Elvira  Wright,  the  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  In  1845,  for  private  reasons,  he 
relinquished  his  flourishing  law-practice  and  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  became  at  one  time  city  solicit- 
or, and  in  1855  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
This  office  he  held  till  1860,  when  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Since  that  date  he  has  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and 
resumed  the  profession  of  an  advocate. 

"The  GbolBona,"  wrote  William,  in  1861,  "were  origiwJly  of 
SaxoD  descent. ....  The  name  is  a  vei^  nre  one,  borne,  I  think, 
only  by  our  own  family.  My  &tber  bas  examined  a  great  mnny 
lists  of  English  names,  and  found  in  one  gazetteer  the  name  Gbol- 
Bton.    The  Pretender  at  one  time  assumed  the  name  of  Ghotstoo. 

"  Befbre  the  Bevolutionaiy  War  the  Gholsoua  were  settled  in 
Orange  County,  Virginia,  at  tbe  residence  lately  occupied  by 
Philip  P.  Barbour.  One  of  the  sons,  Thomas,  my  great  gmnd- 
father,  mored  to  Brunswick  County,  near  the  Meherrin  River,  and 
gave  the  name  to  a  town  there,  Gholaonville.  His  third  aoo, 
Thomas  Gholson,  Jr.,  my  immediate  ancestor,  was  bom  in  1780, 
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mrried  Miss  Ann  Yates,  was  a  memtMr  of  Congress  from  1807 
DDtil  his  death,  July  4,  1816,  leaving  three  children,  of  whom  mj 
&tfaer  was  the  eldest  Daniel  Wright,  my  great-grandfather,  on 
tbe  mother's  side,  lived  in  Virginia.  His  son,  Daniel  Wright,  my 
gnnd&ther,  moved  to  MissisBippi,  and  married  Miss  Martha  Pat- 
rid,  a  celebrated  beantf  and  most  estimable  lady.  He  was  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi.  He  left  but  one  child,  Misa 
Elvira  Wright,  who  married  my  father  in  1839.  One  of  my  an- 
asuaa,  William  Tales,  was  President  of  William  and  Mary's  Col- 
lege. Hii  son,  William  Yates,  Jr.,  was  a  colonel  of  tbe  Revo- 
lotion." 

These  genealogical  details  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  tbe 
case  of  one  who  was  to  take  up  arms  against  his  own  blood, 
u  it  were,  and  to  fall  in  the  second  American  revolution. 

Gholson's  schooling  began  in  1850,  and  was  confined  to 
private  institutions.  He  fitted  for  college  in  three  years, 
and  entered  Harvard  in  March,  1858,  at  the  commeace- 
ment  of  the  second  term  of  the  Freshman  year  of  his  Class. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  eza^erate  the  importance  of  my 
college  experience.  Although  my  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years  afford  me  cause  for  poignant  regret,  yet  even  their  in- 
fluence has  been  beneficial.  I  have  never  during  my  col- 
1^  course  received  any  species  of  punishment  &om  my 
superiors  ;  and  although  I  cannot  say  I  deserve  my  fortune, 
I  have  had  neither  '  private,'  *  public,'  nor  '  parietal '  admo- 
nition. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Boat-Club, 
the  Institute  of  1770,  the  Hasty-Pudding  Club,  and  two  se- 
cret Eocietiee.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  College  choir 

Dxpect  to  study  law,  although  there  is  a  chance  of  my  en- 
tering the  army." 

That  the  latter  cu^er  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  is  shovrn 
by  die  fact  that,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  seek  an  entrance  into  West  Point,  but  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  enlarging  that 
academy.  Deeming  the  measure  postponed  merely,  he  re- 
tamed  to  his  father's  country  residence  at  Avondale,  three 
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miles  from  Cincinnati.  Here,  caring  little  for  society,  he 
became  a  diligent  student.  In  September  he  writes  to  a 
classmate  that  he  is  well  and  happy,  enjoying  his  home  and 
the  delightful  scenery  about  him.  Thirsting  for  the  lan- 
guages, he  ti^es  lessons  in  French  three  times  a  week,  aod 
withal  bends  rigorously  to  the  law.  His  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  national  cause  is  strong ;  and  his  mind, 
assured  by  the  reading  of  Buckle,  watehes  with  tranquillity, 
though  with  deep  interest,  the  march  of  fate.  He  sees  that 
the  negro  must  fight,  and  that  the  peace  traitors  of  the 
North  are  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  liberty. 

In  October  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fiiought  of 
West  Point,  and  Senator  Sherman  advised  him  to  enter 
into  active  service.  To  this  be  was  also  urged  by  a  vague 
sense  of  duty  and  the  example  of  his  mates,  but  reason 
and  conscience  forbade ;  and  hence  arose  "  the  greatest 
struggle  of  his  life." 

Wbile  the  policy  of  the  government  appeared  to  him  dis- 
graceful and  the  war  not  yet  wholly  for  the  right,  his  heart 
could  not  participate  in  the  confiict.  He  turned  for  adrice 
to  his  father,  who  counselled  (not  bade)  him  to  remain 
quiet  for  the  present.  He  so  decided,  but  with  this  reser- 
vation :  "  If  ever  the  war  becomes  one  of  right  and  justice, 
I  will  engage  in  it,  even  as  a  private  "  ;  and  he  went  back 
to  law,  French,  German,  and  Latin,  music,  philosophy,  and 
general  science.  The  year  elapsed  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed. 

The  contest,  meanwhile,  was  never  absent  from  Ghol- 
sou's  thoughts.  In  February,  1862,  he  wrote  :  "  I  confess 
I  do  not  much  like  the  law,  and  study  it  only  because  it 
seems  for  my  advantage."  In  May,  however,  "  I  now  find 
it  very  interesting."  Tliis  spring,  the  first  he  had  ever 
passed  in  the  country,  was  highly  enjoyed  by  him,  and  in 
place  of  his  former  walks  he  rode  much  on  a  horse  which 
was  the  gift  of  his  father.  "  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever 
been,"  he  writes.    In  July  came  the  President's  call  for 
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tlvee  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  but  the  West  shoved 
no  response.  The  hour  had  struck  for  Gholson.  He  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  (Governor  of  Ohio  to  rtdse  a  regi- 
ment of  Germans,  inasmuch  as  Uie  religious  views  of  that 
class  vere  consonant  with  his  own,  and  because  he  desired 
to  learn  their  language  better.  He  opened  the  first  recruit- 
ing o£5ce  in  Ciucinnati  under  the  new  call,  and  in  the  six 
weeks  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  regiment,  —  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Ohio,  —  he  frequently  visited  the 
capital,  Columbus,  on  busincBs.  To  Gholson  was  promised 
the  Adjutancy  ;  but  yielding  it  to  a  German,  he  was  made 
Lieutenant,  July  16th,  and,  on  the  24th,  senior  Captain. 
The  rendezvous  was  Camp  Dennieon. 

While  he  was  here  drilling,  the  Bebels  made  their  feint  on 
Cincinnati,  and  suddenly,  on  the  night  of  September  3d,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  was  ordered  into  Kentucky,  badly 
armed  and  imperfectly  equipped  and  disciplined.  Company 
A,  however,  as  being  the  best  drilled,  was  actively  employed 
in  scouting  and  picketing.  On  the  18th  of  September  their 
Etadon  was  Tunnel  Batteries,  Kentucky,  near  Cincinnati. 
On  the  23d  they  went  from  Covington  to  Louisville,  vhich 
they  foond  in  chaos,  owing  to  the  disorderly  arrival  of 
Buell^B  retreating  army.  In  four  days  the  regiment  was 
placed  in  as  many  different  brigades,  and  with  poor  tents, 
DO  overcoats,  and  Austrian  rifles,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  fared  hardly. 

On  the  Ist  of  October  Gholson  left  Louisville  for  Colum- 
bia on  business,  and  wrote  from  the  latter  place  on  the  3d, 
having  just  heard  by  letter  of  the  death  of  his  classmates 
Doolittle  and  Almy.  From  Columbus  he  returned  imme- 
diately to  Louisville,  but  found  the  pursuit  of  Brt^g  begun 
and  the  regiment  flown.  At  short  notice  he  took  the  cars 
to  Frankfort,  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  last  twenty  miles 
of  the  journey  on  horseback,  and  the  same  day  marched 
("I  was  too  proud  to  ride,"  he  says)  twenty-five  miles 
with  his  re^ment. 
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He  was  detailed  Captwi  of  ProTost  Guard  in  South 
Frankfort,  and  his  first  act  was  to  arrest  his  brigade  com- 
mander, Colonel  G.  F.  Linberg,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth 
Ohio,  on  a  chaise  of  horse-stealing.  This  officer's  succes- 
sor, Colonel  Moore,  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois,  prom- 
ised Gholson  the  place  of  Brigade  Adjutant,  and  the  latter 
so  acted  on  the  ten  days'  forced  march  to  Bowling  Green. 
But  here  Colonel  J.  K.  Scott,  Nineteenth  Illinois,  replaced 
Coloaei  Moore,  brin^g  his  own  Adjutant;  yet  Gholson 
was  made  Aide-de-Camp  and  Chief  of  Staff,  October  26th. 
This  change  was  most  grateful,  for  Gholson  had  been  sadly 
disappointed  in  the  officers  of  his  regiment  (all  Germans 
eicept  his  First  Lieutenant,  Julius  Dexter,  Class  of  1860). 
In  the  five  days  spent  at  Bowling  Green,  Buell  was  relieved 
by  Bosecrans.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  Thirty-ninth 
Brigade  was  ordered  alone  to  Glasgow,  Kentucky. 

From  this  place  Gholson  wrote  on  the  14th,  being  then 
the  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  Colonel  Scott, 
Acting  Brigadiei^XJeneral.  Thence  the  brigade  adruiced  to 
Hartsville,  Tennessee  ;  Colonel  Scott  departed  and  Colonel 
Moore  resumed  conmiand.  Owing  to  seme  lack  of  capaci- 
ty or  precaution,  the  brigade  was  surprised  by  a  slightly 
superior  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  John  Moi^an 
at  daylight,  Sunday  morning,  December  7th.  Captain  Gbol* 
sou  was  first  on  the  left,  where  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
was  posted.  When  it  broke  he  hurried  over  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois  on  the  right,  where,  gallant- 
ly leading  this  regiment,  which  seems  alone  to  have  fought 
bravely,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  killed  instantly,  bearing  three 
wounds,  —  one,  a  graze  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  con- 
cealed by  his  hair ;  a  second,  made  by  a  buck-shot  over  his 
left  eye,  at  the  extreme  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  (also 
concealed)  ;  and  the  third,  from  a  minie-bullet,  entering 
just  above  the  heart,  and  glancing  downward  directly 
through  it,  swift  and  fatal.  His  body  was  stripped  of  cap, 
boots,  and  overcoat,  sword  and  revolver,  but  was  sent  home 
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afely,  arriTiug  December  11th.  A.  Btrictlj  private  funeral 
took  place  the  aext  day,  vhen  the  remains  vere  committed 
to  the  family  lot  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  near  Cincin- 
nati. The  deceased  was  but  trenty  years  and  nine  months 
old.  The  grief  of  the  fiunily  was  proportionate  to  the  loss 
of  such  a  son.  His  mother  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle,  though  the  news  did  not 
reach  her  till  the  following  Tuesday. 

Thus  tired  and  perished  a  heroic  young  man.  He  was 
tall  for  his  years,  of  handsome  figure  and  finely  cut  fear 
tores,  and  the  beauty  of  his  clear  complexion,  bine  eyes, 
and  Saxon  hair  will  not  quickly  fade  ftom  the  memory  of 
fiiend  or  classmate.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  character 
and  principles  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  life  and 
death  so  fur.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  happy  in  an  inti- 
macy  derived  from  immediate  contact  for  four  years  on  the 
college  benches,  and  confirmed  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
natures,  has  elsewhere  expressed  some  measure  of  bis  re- 
spect and  love  for  William  Gbolson.  His  morals  were 
pare  and  his  langut^  chaste.  Free  from  vice,  he  was 
wont  to  confront  himself  daily  in  the  diary  which  he  kept, 
and  in  which  he  recorded  his  careful  criticism  of  himself, 
his  plans,  his  hopes,  his  successes,  and  his  disappointments. 
And  this  fact,  coupled  with  his  youth,  sufficiently  indicates 
his  thoughtfblness,  as  another  fact  illustrates  his  unshrink- 
ing independence  of  thought.  He  came  to  college  an  Epis- 
copalian by  faith,  or  at  least  by  training.  Diligent  read- 
ing, before  and  after  graduation,  induced  him  to  adopt 
materialistic  views  of  the  universe,  —  of  creation,  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  existence  of  a  Deity ;  and  it  was  his 
boast  that  his  merit  as  a  soldier  was  due  to  these  his  latest 
convictions.  One  cannot  but  pay  cheerful  homage  to  the 
strength  of  mind  which  is  able  to  forsake  the  idols  of  tra- 
dition and  custom  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  soul  for 
truth.    But  looking  at  the  lofty  aims  and  fearless  self-devo- 
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tioa  of  him  vho  reasoned  thus,  ve  may  feel  sore  tbit1» 
cause  he  died  he  Ures,  and  is  not  lost  to  parents,  class- 
mates, country,  or  the  holy  cause  of  the  down-troddeo,  ^ 
which  he  ^adly  Ued.  His  mind,  it  is  grateful  to  heliere, 
baa  ^ded,  and  has  soul  rejoiced,  in  the  OTsrthrow  of  Ameri- 
can slaTCry. 
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THOMAS  JOSEPH  LEAYTTT. 

Frirste  «tb  lows  Qvnirj,  October,  186S;  Bogeut-Miyor ;  Second 
litotHuut,  JanuaiT  «1,  IMS ;  died  at  WUte  Stone  Hm,  Dacotah  Tei- 
ritoiy,  September  4, 186S,  of  minnda  recdved  September  8. 

THOMAS  JOSEPH  LEAVITT  was  the  eon  of  Joseph 
Melcher  and  Elin  (Tesdell)  Leavitt,  wad  was  bom  in 
Boston,  October  81, 1840.  His  father  died  in  1848,  when 
luB  mother  removed  to  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  and  five 
jMn  later  to  Wobprn,  ManachoMtts,  where  she  still  re- 
ddee.  The  son  was  ftted  for  coU^q  at  Rockingham  Aoad- 
emy  and  at  the  Wobum  High  School.  He  entered  college 
witii  his  Class,  but  spent  most  of  bis  Senior  7«ar  at  Bttrling- 
hn,  Iowa,  in  the  employment  of  die  Burlington  and  Missonri 
Bailroad  Company,  temporarilj  retumiog  to  Cambridge  to 
graduate  with  hia  Clan. 

He  continued  in  his  work  at  Burlington  until  the  antamn 
of  1862,  Blthou^  he  had  been  exceedingly  desirous  to  enter 
Qte  army,  and  had  been  prevented  (mly  by  the  ^asuasiona 
of  his  mother.  The  time,  however,  arriTod  when  he  could 
be  rettraised  no  longer ;  and  in  October  tS  that  year  be 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry.  Within  a 
month  (November  7,  1862)  he  was  appointed  Setf;eant- 
Uajor,  and  within  three  months  more  (January  81, 186S) 
became  Second  IJentenant. 

To  Leavitt's  great  regret,  &e  duty  assigned  to  the  r^- 
ment  was  that  of  defending  our  broken  frontier  against  the 
hostile  Sioux  of  Minnesota  and  Dacotah,  After  spending 
much  of  the  winter  in  camp,  and  making  some  toilsome 
marches,  they  were  ordered  by  Brigadier-Qeneral  Sully,  on 
tbe  3d  of  September,  1868,  to  lead  an  attack  on  a  large 
encampment  of  Indians  near  White  Stone  HiU,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Dacotah  Territory.  Leavitt  was  then  Acting  Ad- 
jataat  of  the  raiment,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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first  to  enter  tlie  fi^t.  The  contest,  though  finally  saecess- 
ful,  was  prolonged'  into  the  evening,  and  therefore  involved 
in  some  confusion.  It  is  supposed  that  Leavitt,  having  got 
beyond  ttie  support  of  his  men,  waa  surrounded,  his  horse 
shot,  and  he  himself  stabbed,  partly  stripped,  and  left  for 
dead.  Strength  enough  however  remained  for  him  to  crawl 
to  his  own  camp  the  next  morning,  where  he  died  among 
his  men. 

The  soldiers,  making  a  rough  coffin  firom  such  mate- 
rials as  were  accessible,  brought  bis  body  with  them  for 
many  miles  upon  Hieir  homeward  march;  and  when  ita 
farther  conveyance  proved  impossible,  they  buried  it  by  the 
banks  of  the  Cheyenne  Blrer,  a  short  distance  above  Fort 
Kerre. 

Lieutenant  Leavitt  was  a  young  man  of  cordial  and  gen- 
erous nature,  and  of  strong  convictians,  especially  in  oppod- 
tion  to  slaveiy.  He  evidently  had  the  afibction  and  con- 
fidence of  his  army  associates ;  and  was  once  ofiered  a 
commission  in  the  Ilfty-fonrth  Hassachosetts,  which  he 
declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  his  original  regiment. 
He  was  an  only  son,  and  left  behind  him  a  widowed  moth- 
er, a  betrothed  bride,  and  several  sisters ;  these  last  having 
been  well  known  as  accomplished  and  successful  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
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THOMAS  RODMAN  EOBESON. 

Second  £ieDl«Dant  3d  Maw.  ToU.  (Infiuitrr),  Ma^  !S,  1861 ;  E^nt 
iKntenant,  Norember  SO,  1861 ;  Captain,  August  10,  1862 ;  died  Juljr 
6, 1863,  at  G«tt]rsbaig,  Pa.,  oTwcmnda  received  Jul;  3. 

rrOMAS  RODMAN  ROBESON  was  bom  in  New  Bed- 
Tord,  November  7,  1840.  He  was  a  sod  of  Thomas 
Bodmao  and  Sib^l  (Washburn')  Robeson.  Through  hie 
mother  he  was  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams.  His  father 
vas  long  engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  and  died  August 
13, 1848.  He  vas  a  son  of  Andrew  Robeson,  a  prominent 
merchant  and  successful  manufacturer  of  New  Bedford. 
Andrew  Robeson  established,  under  man^  discour^^ments 
and  difficulties,  the  print-works  which  bore  his  name  in 
Fall  Biver,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
and  made  the  business  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  Robe- 
son family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  a  portion  of  it  resided  in 
G«nuantown,  Fennsjlvania,  fiir  many  years. 

When  thirteen  years  old,  Robeson  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Prentiss  Allen,  at  Sterling,  in  Worcester 
County,  and  remained  under  his  instruction  two  years. 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Dehon  was  one  of  his  schoolmates  at 
Sterling.  His  mother  baring  removed  to  Brookline  in 
1854,  he  was  next  put  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Atkinson,  in  that  town,  and  was  by  him  fitted  for 
coU^,  except  that,  immediately  before  entering  college,  he 
studied  for  about  two  months,  during  Mr.  Atkinson's  ab- 
sence in  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Marion 
Tower,  at  Boston.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1857. 
Be  did  not  take  h^h  rank  as  a  scholar,  either  at  school  or 
in  college  ;  but  there,  as  in  after  life,  he  was  in  all  things 
manly,  generous,  and  honorable,  won  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  his  acquaintances,  and  made  many  friends. 
He  took  much  interest  in  the  College  societies,  and  was  a 
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member  of  the  Institute,  and  the  ForceUian  and  Hasty- 
Fudding  Clubs. 

In  the  spring  before  his  Class  gradoated  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  vas  best  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  his  covaOzj,  feeling  that  he  vaa 
needed  there,  and  beUeving  that  be  eould  be  more  use- 
fol  as  a  soldier  than  in  any  other  position  in  life.  He  ob- 
tained the  ooDsent  of  hia  relatives,  and  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College,  who  at  &e  next  Commencement  conferred  npoa 
him,  in  his  absence,  the  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  on  April  25, 
1861,  he  went  dovn  to  Fort  Independence  to  drill  vith  the 
Fourth  Battalion.  His  classmates  Hallovell  and  Hobnes 
Tent  to  Fort  Independence  at  the  same  time.  He  soon  en- 
listed in  the  Second  Beg^ent  of  Massachusetts  VoluBteer 
Infantry,  which  was  then  being  recmited  by  Colonel  G«orge 
H.  Gordon,  and  was  commissioned  as  Second  Lientenant  in 
that  re^ment.  Hay  28,  1861.  His  r^^ent  was  in  camp 
at  Camp  Andrew,  in  West  Boxbnry,  mitil  July  8th,  when  it 
received  marching  orders.  Lieutenant  Bobeson  had  been 
assigned  to  Company  F,  of  which  Charles  B.  Hodge  was 
Captain  and  Robert  G.  Shav  First  Lieutenant,  and  per- 
formed his  duties  in  camp  wiUi  fidelity  and  success.  He 
was  much  praised  for  his  readiness  and  determination  in 
suppressing  some  acts  of  insubordination  on  one  occasion 
very  soon  after  his  arrival. 

On  July  8th  Hie  Second  started  for  Virginia,  after  some 
interesting  presentations  of  flags  at  Camp  Andrew  and  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  Boston.  Another  cordial  recep- 
tion greeted  them  in  New  York.  They  were  first  stationed 
at  Hartinsburg,  Virginia,  under  the  conmiand  of  M^r- 
General  Fatterson.  They  were  afterwards  staticmed  for 
more  than  a  month  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  subsequently 
at  Damestown.  At  the  latter  place,  on  September  12, 
1861,  Lieutenant  Robeson,  with  Lieutenant  Howard,  having 
been  selected  for  the  piirpose  from  four  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment by  examination,  was  detached  for  s^nal  duty,  and 
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cfdered  to  tiie  ragnal  cunp  at  Geot^etown,  D.  C.    He  irrote 
bcnae  on  Ssptember  14tb :  — 

"  ShioB  I  wrote  to  joa  1  have  been  detached  from  mj  regiment 
lor  rignal  Aatj.  There  hsTe  been  two  offlcera  taken  fnm  each 
raiment  in  our  diTiuon  (or  rather  from  those  regiments  that  had 
oftoen  of  enoogh  education  for  the  parpo«e).  We  are  onder  M»- 
JR  Ujer  cS  the  Begnlw  Army.  I  do  not  know  how  I  ihall  IJke  it 
jti,  but  that  will  not  make  much  difference,  as  I  cannot  help  mJ^• 
k1£  We  hare  to  go  through  a  pretty  severe  ezaminalioa  befme 
m  are  admitted.  There  were  four  officen  examiiwd  from  our  r^- 
DKit,  and  Howard  and  myself  were  admitted.  The  examination 
wu  mainly  in  spelling  and  etymology,  neither  of  which  are  portio- 
nltuly  my  fiute,  as  you  know,  bat  somehow  or  other  I  slipped  in. 
Every  one  says  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us ;  and  then,  if  we  do  well, 
we  Bhall  perhaps  be  admitted  into  the  Kegnlar  Army.  We  each 
have  a  borae  and  two  men,  besides  a  servant,  and  shall  very  proba- 
bly get  the  pay  of  a  cavalry  officer.  We  are  in  camp  at  GleorgO' 
town,  and  study  six  honrs  a  day.  As  soon  as  we  know  enough,  we 
shall  be  sent  oat,  two  together,  all  over  the  country,  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  have  to  take  an  oath  not  to  reveal  anything  we  leam, 
ind  as  soon  as  we  have  all  learned  the  code  perfectly,  it  is  to  be 
dtstroyed.  It  will  be  a  very  independent  life,  and  we  shall  feel 
ooraelves  pretty  important,  as  we  shall  know  everything  that  is 
going  on." 

On  October  6th  he  writes :  — 

"This  work  that  I  am  at  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  as  you  have 
b)  sit  all  day  long  looking  through  a  glass;  but  I  have  had  no 
trooble  as  yet,  and  do  not  believe  I  shalL  I  was  in  hopes  I  should 
gel  off  on  one  of  the  naval  expeditions,  but  I  do  not  believe  now 
that  X  aball,  as  probably  those  that  have  already  gone  are  all." 

"  Octobor  13. 

"  I  have  been  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  Munson's  Hill  for 
two  days  this  week,  signalling.  We  lignalled  at  a  distance  of  flf- 
tem  miles  day  and  night.  Seven  of  our  party  went  down  to  An^ 
napcdis  last  Wednesday  to  go  on  a  naval  expedition.  ....  I  have 
passed  my  examination  and  got  through  all  tight.  There  were  ten 
officers  sent  back  to  their  regiments,  who  did  not  get  through." 
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He  vas  conmuBraoned  First  Lieutenant,  November  30, 
1861,  and  vas  detailed  on  December  23d,  with  two  other 
signal  officers,  to  go  with  General  Bumside's  expedition, 
and  joined  General  Bumside's  command  at  Annapolis. 
Here  he  found  a  good  deal  of  work  and  reqionsibility.  He 
and  his  two  aseociates.  Lieutenants  Fricker  and  Foster,  had 
to  instruct  twent?  other  officers  from  the  different  regi- 
ments in  the  signal  syBtem,  having  but  a  short  time  in 
which  to  teach  them  and  to  take  chaige  of  all  the  signal- 
ling for  the  expedition. 

Early  in  January,  1862,  General  Bumeide's  expedition 
set  sail  for  Hatteras  Inlet.  Much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced by  all  the  fleet  in  passing  throng  the  Lilet,  and  the 
schooner  Colonel  Satterly,  in  which  Lieutenant  Bobeson 
was  embarked,  met  with  more  troubles  than  most  of  the 
other  vessels  of  the  fleet  In  a  letter  written  on  board  he 
says,  on  January  22d :  — 

"  We  left  Fortren  Uonroe  with  &  &ur  wind,  Bud  every  prospect 
of  reaching  Hatteras  in  twenty-four  hoars ;  but  nafortunately  the 
wind  changed,  and  we  have  been  knocking  round  at  sea  ever  since. 
We  have  had  two  very  severe  gales,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
another. ....  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  time,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  anxiety  to  reach  the  fleet,  should  have  enjoyed  myself  very 

"  Sondaj,  Jkonary  S6. 
"  After  lying  in  sight  of  the  fleet  for  twelve  houn,  we  dragged 
oar  anchor  so  much  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  to  sea  again  in  a 
tremendous  northeast  stoim.  I  had  no  idea  what  a  storm  was  at 
sea  before,  aild  bare  always  thought  the  pictures  that  one  sees  of 
such  things  were  exaggerated,  but  I  found  I  was  very  much  mis- 
taken. Tbe  storm  lasted  about  two  days,  and  left  us  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Hatteras,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  Gulf  Sb«am,  where 
we  still  are.  About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  first  night  of  the  atonn 
we  discovered  a  fire  in  the  hold ;  and  as  we  are  loaded  with  powder 
and  ordnance  stores,  the  next  balf-honr  was  not  an  agreeable  one. 
But  our  present  powdon  is  nearly  as  bad ;  for  as  we  expected  to  be 
only  a  few  days  on  board,  ~-  a  week  at  the  most,  —  we  have  nm 
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sliort  of  both  prorisioiu  and  water.  Six  crackers  and  half  a  pint 
of  water  is  all  tliat  moet  of  ns  have  bad  for  two  dajB,  and  if  we  do 
not  get  in  bj  to-morrow  or  next  day,  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall 
do.  We  have  been  on  board  now  nearly  tbree  weeks,  and  bad  a 
■torm  ftom  every  pcunt  of  tbe  compass,  witb  only  two  fair  days  be- 
taeen.  We  have  Been  nearly  everything  that  is  to  be  wen  on  tbe 
Kcan,   that  is,  one  whale,  two  sharks,  and  any  quantity  of  dol- 

The  Colonel  Satterl;  arrived  safely  at  Hatteras,  and  re- 
ported to  General  Bumside  on  January  2Sth,  and  found 
(lie  vhole  fleet  there,  except  two  Teasels  which  were  lost. 

He  WBS  DOW  quartered  upon  the  Philadelphia,  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Goldsboroogh,  as  signal  officer.  He 
Tent  on  board  the  gunboat  Southfleld  on  February  6th, 
Commodore  Ooldsboroi^h  having  transferred  his  flag  to  that 
Teasel  for  the  attack  on  Roanoke  Island.  He  writfls  ae  fol- 
lows on  February  dth,  after  the  battle  of  Boanoke  Island, 
bis  first  engagement :  — 

"  We  went  on  board  tbe  Southfield  last  Thnreday  morning  at 
dsyl^t,  and  expected  to  be  witbln  gunshot  in  about  an  hour,  as 
we  were  (mly  about  ten  miles  from  Roanoke  Island.  But  it  came 
on  to  lain,  and  we  were  obliged  (o  anchor  and  lie  by  all  night. 
Friday  momii^  it  was  fc^gy,  but  about  ten  it  cleared  off,  and  we 
got  ander  way.     In  about  half  an  hour  we  were  in  full  sight  of 

everything We  fired  onr  first  shot  at  about  eleven,  and  at 

half  past  tbe  engagement  hod  commenced.  Our  boat  was  the  flag- 
boat  and  led  the  way,  and  my  position,  as  signal  officer,  was  on  top. 
Yat  the  first  half-hour  I  felt  pretty  queer,  I  can  tell  you,  witb  tbe 
shells  bursting  aronnd  us  in  every  direction.  But  after  that  I  did 
not  mind  it  mach,  and  sent  and  read  my  messages  almost  as  well 
as  I  ever  could ;  although  it  was  pret^  difficult  to  keep  my  eyes 
on  the  glaas  when  a  shot  struck  very  near.  The  fight  lasted,  with- 
out any  intermission,  until  dark  ;  and  then  there  was  no  sign  of  tbe 
Rebels  giving  in,  although  we  knew  that  two  of  their  gunboats 
were  diaabled,  and  thought  the  fort  must  be  very  much  injured,  as 
we  bad  seen  hundreds  of  shells  burst  in  it.  Some  of  ibe  troops 
were  landed  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rest  during  tbe  night. 
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They  encamped  in  the  nme  place  where  tbey  landed,  and  earfy  in 
the  morning  oDouneDoed  thdr  mardi  towards  the  fort.  About  half' 
wa;  to  the  fort  they  eocoantered  a  small  batter;,  and,  after  a  serera 
fight  of  two  honn,  encceeded  in  taking  it.  After  tha^  the  enemj 
gave  up  enUrely,  and  retreated  to  their  laigeet  camp  at  the  end  of 
the  island,  where  all  who  oould  not  get  boats  to  escape  surrendered 
to  General  Foster  about  five  in  the  aftonoon.  After  we  heard 
that  the  army  were  aU  buded,  we  set  to  work  to  try  and  dear  the 
channel,  but  the  forts  opened  upon  as  again  and  kept  up  tbeir  firing 
until  the  army  had  taken  the  battery  on  shore.  We  hare  but  one 
gunboat  that  has  not  leceired  a  shot ;  some  received  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten.  We  had  several  holes  throng  ns ;  for  as  we  carried 
the  flag  and  were  in  the  advance  most  of  the  time,  we  were  tfae 
principal  mark  for  them,  and  I  think  we  were  very  Im^  in  getting 
off  BO  welL  I  had  one  round  shot  ooma  within  eleven  indies  at 
me  by  actual  measnrement,  and  hundreds  ft«n  six  feet  to  a  boa^s 
length." 

In  this  battle  he  made  Uie  very  firat  use  under  fire  of  the 
nev  signal  system,  and  be  vas  promised  that  a  pur  of  sig- 
nal flags  should  be  specially  prepared  for  him  in  recognition 
of  this,  with  hia  initials  upon  them ;  but  he  never  received 
them.  During  the  following  month  bis  eyes  troubled  him 
cooeiderably,  having  been  injured  by  thdr  arduous  emjdoy- 
ment,  and  he  b^;an  to  think  of  returning  to  his  regiment. 
On  March  11th  General  Bumside's  expedition  sailed  from 
Roanoke  Island  for  Xevbem,  North  Carolina,  Lieutenant 
Robeson  being  still  quartered  on  the  flag-steamer  Phila- 
delphia, as  signal  officer.  In  a  letter  mitten  Uarch  15th  he 
gives  some  account  of  the  battle  of  Newbem :  — 

"  We  arrived  Wednesday  evening  at  Sloonm's  Creek,  the  place 
where  we  were  to  land  our  troops,  after  a  beantiM  day's  sail  op 
the  Neuse  Biver,  and  anchored  there  for  the  night.  Early  lluir*- 
day  morning  we  began  to  land  the  troops,  our  gunboats  shelling  the 
shore  in  every  direction  to  drive  away  any  Rebels  that  might  be 
there.  The  army  were  landed  very  rapidly,  and  by  two  o'clock 
commenced  their  march  towards  Newbem,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles,  —  the  gunboats  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  shore 
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b  adfrnDoe^  I  wu  on  the  gunboat  Delaware,  Commodore  Rowan's 
S^diip  fiv  the  flgbt,  whidi  led  the  fleet  np.  We  had  to  proceed 
in  rin^  file,  as  the  river  is  tail  of  all  sorts  of  obstructionB,  ench  aa 
toipedoea,  pilea  pointed  with  iron,  and  snokea  veeseli.  About 
ihne  o'clock  one  of  the  batteries  opened  upon  us,  and  continued 
filing  fix- «  Aart  time ;  but  the;  did  not  come  very  near  us,  and  it 
esBie  on  raioj  and  fo^y,  so  about  six  we  drew  oS.  The  army 
lurched  about  seven  miles  without  meeting  any  of  the  enemy,  and 
«icamped  for  the  ni^t 

"  At  ievflii  in  the  morning  I  went  on  board  the  Delaware  with 
Commodore  Bowan,  and  proceeded  slowly  op  the  river  in  a  Aetaa 
tog.  At  half  past  seven  the  firing  commenced  cm  shore,  uid  wa 
eonmennd  fiimg  at  the  batteries.  There  were  four  forts  along  die 
shore,  mounting  thirty-two  guns  in  alL  They  fired  at  us,  each  in 
tarn,  as  we  came  up ;  but  none  of  them  held  out  more  than  aa 
boor,  deserting  their  forts  as  the  army  advanced.  At  half  past  ten 
they  ngnalled  to  me  from  the  shore  that  they  had  taken  the  inland 
battery  and  the  Bflhela  were  retreating.  We  then  proceeded  up 
the  river  as  fiwt  as  posuble,  taking  the  Sags  off  the  f<>rts,  and  hoist- 
ing our  own.  When  we  got  up  to  the  city,  they  were  just  settiag 
fire  b>  it.  We  chased  two  steamers  that  were  running  off,  but  one 
(€  tbem  was  fired  before  we  could  get  to  iL  The  other  we  took, 
with  about  a  doten  sailing  vessels.  It  was  the  most  exciting  sceue 
I  ever  aw  in  my  Ufe,  —  people  running  and  fires  starting  up  in 
ctery  direction.  In  an  boor  the  bridge  was  bnmed  down,  cutting 
off  our  army  entirely  from  the  town,  and  we  thought  llie  city  would 
certainly  be  bomed  to  the  ground.  But  we  soon  found  that  the 
fires  wen  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed ;  for  they  had  set  fire  to  tiie 
cotton  and  lar  on  the  wharves,  which  made  a  tremendoos  smoke 
tod  Uase.  So  we  set  the  negroes  to  work ;  and  as  fortnnately 
there  was  no  wind,  by  night  the  fires  were  all  ont" 

SooD  after  this,  Bobeson'B  eyes  being  much  iuflamed,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  aignal  service  and  rejoin  his 
regiment  in  Virginia.  The  Second  had  been  employed, 
meantime,  in  severe  guard  and  picket  duty  and  reconnois- 
sances,  and  during  its  winter  encampment  near  Frederick 
had  perfected  itself  in  drill  and  discipline  to  a  remarkable 
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degree ;  and  in  tiie  spring  had  taken  part  in  moTements 
upon  Winchester  and  Jackson,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  following  extracts  from  his 
letters  give  some  account  of  his  earlier  experiences  after 
returning  to  his  regiment :  — 

"  NxwxAUUT,  April  ST. 

"  .  . . .  We  have  hod  a  pretty  bard  time  Bince  I  wrote,  and  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days  I  hare  been  a  little  under  the  weather, 
add  have  had  to  lie  by  in  a  honse ;  bat  I  am  a  good  deal  better  to- 
day, and  hope  to  join  the  regiment  to-morrow.  I  will  \ry  (o  tell 
yoa  what  we  have  been  about.  It  is  very  bumble  work,  and  does 
not  lo(A  like  much  on  paper,  but  it  ie  a  great  deal  harder  than  fight- 
ing, I  can  tell  you.  A  week  ago  laet  Thursday  morning,  reeeilU 
was  beaten  at  two  o'clock,  with  orders  to  take  <^ie  day's  ladon  and 
be  ready  to  march  at  four,  leaving  tents  and  baggage.  So  I  put  a 
tooth-brush  and  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  in  my  pocket,  and  sent 
my  overcoat  to  an  ambulance,  and  at  fixir  we  were  off. 

"  The  Bebels  were  known  to  be  at  Ifoant  Jackson,  about  eight 
mQes  off,  and  we  were  in  great  hopes  that  they  wonld  make  a 
stand  there.  We  arrived  there  about  ten  without  seeing  any  signs 
of  the  Bebels  except  their  old  camps  and  half  a  dosen  burning 
bridges  and  any  quantity  of  nulroad  can  and  engines.  We  halted 
at  Mount  Ja^^Bon  about  two  hours,  when  the  scouts  hnnigfat  in 
word  that  Jadcson  was  preparing  to  make  a  stand  about  five  milea 
on.  So  General  Sbields's  division  started  on  the  main  road,  and 
our  brigade  was  sent  round  to  the  right  to  try  and  outflank  him. 
....  Jackson  saw  immediately  what  we  were  about,  and  left,  and 
that  is  the  last  that  has  been  seen  of  him,  while  we,  after  marching 
twenty-one  miles  through  woods  and  swamps  and  rivers  and  every- 
thing you  can  imagine,  finally  hatted  at  half  past  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, most  of  the  officers  with  not  even  an  overcoat  or  blanket,  u 
none  of  the  ambulances  could  follow  as  over  the  road  we  had  been. 
Fortunately  it  was  a  warm  night,  and  we  got  along  pretty  welL" 
"  Monday,  Hay  5. 

"  I  have  been  in  bed  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  never  had  such  a 
doleful  time  in  my  life.  Our  regiment  moved  on  a  week  ago  last 
Friday,  and  I  have  hardly  seen  a  person,  except  my  servant,  since. 
To-day  my  servant  tells  me  that  they  moved  on  again  last  night, 
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■Dd  expect  to  meet  Jacksoo  to-daj.  If  they  ohonld,  I  do  not  know 
wbtt  I  Bbonld  do.  Jaat  think  of  people  asking  jou  about  a  batile 
jtm  Kgiment  was  in,  and  faaving  to  tell  them  yon  were  ill  at  the 
dme.  I  am  ratber  better  to-day,  I  think,  though  still  veiy  weak, 
md  hope  to  join  m;  regiment  soon,  though  it  will  be  bo  far  off  that 
I  BhaD  hare  a  good  deal  of  difilcnlty  in  doing  m." 

He  vas  sood  well  and  dischai^^g  hie  duties  e^&in.  In 
I  few  days  General  Banks's  retreat  coDunenced.  Lieutenant 
Sobeson  describes  the  part  taken  by  his  company  in  this,  in 
■  letter  written  at  WilHamsport  on  May  27, 1862  :  — 

"  I  hope  yon  have  received  the  letter  I  wrote  yesterday,  bnt  I 
appose  yon  would  like  to  hare  a  more  partjcalar  account  of  our 
fgfat  I  will  begin  from  last  Friday  afternoon.  Onr  company,  as 
foa  know,  was  goardiog  a  railroad  bridge  about  three  miles  from 
Strasburg.  At  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  an  orderly  came  down  to 
m  and  said  that  the  company  guarding  the  bridge  above  us  had 
been  attained  by  the  enemy,  and  that  a  large  body  of  them  were 
idvandng  on  ns.  We  got  our  company  in  line  immediately,  and 
took  the  best  poudon  we  could  find.  After  waiting  about  an  hour, 
a  r^ment  came  up  from  Strssborg  and  reinforced  the  company 
shore  us.  We  then  struck  our  tenia  and  kept  a  strong  guard  all 
night. 

"The  next  moTning  we  were  ordered  back  to  our  regiment. 
When  we  got  to  Strasburg  we  found  the  whole  division  had  left  an 
boor  before  for  Winchester.  After  marching  two  hours  as  hard  as 
we  eoold,  we  caught  up  with  them.  Everything  was  in  the  great- 
est eonfuncoi.  The  train  was  all  mixed  up  with  the  army,  and  it 
seemed  impoeuble  that  we  could  ever  get  to  Winchester.  We 
marched  along  in  this  way  until  three  o'clock. ....  Colonel  Gordon 
then  ordered  his  brigade  back,  as  the  Rebels  were  cutting  off  our 
wagons  in  large  numbers.  We  marched  three  miles,  our  regiment 
in  front,  and  drove  Uie  enemy  some  distance.  At  dark,  the  brigade, 
except  onr  regiment  and  a  few  cavalry,  were  sent  on.  The  Rebels 
then  attacked  us  with  their  cavalry  and  artillery.  We  resisted 
them  for  an  hoar,  formed  in  squares,  and  drove  back  three  charges 
of  cavalry.  During  that  lime  our  own  cavalry  got  frightened,  and 
charged  our  company  and  two  others,  who  were  resUng  in  the  rear. 
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Our  men  of  coorae  thought  tbey  were  the  Bebda,  u  it  ««•  very 
isA,  and  for  a  few  minntes  there  wu  great  oonfunotL  One  of  oar 
men  was  killed  and  two  ffoaoded.  Harry  BoaeeO  was  a  good  deal 
hurt  by  a  horse  falling  on  him,  and  I  was  bmised  and  had  my  ooat 
torn  to  pieoea  in  the  nme  mkj.  Five  men  of  the  two  companiea 
that  were  with  ne  (Captain  Guy's  and  Capt4un  Hudge'a)  were  aiao 
wounded.  The  regiment  bochi  after  began  to  retreat  slowly  towards 
Wincliester,  fle^tiiig  all  tbe  wi^.  We  got  there  at  one  o'clock 
fionday  morning. ....  Oor  regimrat  and  Colonel  G<»doa  saved 
tbe  whole  division  on  Saturday,  and  everybody  here  a^nowledgea 
iL    Our  loss  that  night  was  about  twen^-five  killed  and  wounded. 

"  The  pickets  were  firing  all  night,  and  at  daylight  they  were 
drawn  in,  and  bood  after  the  Rebels  speared.  Our  regiment  had 
the  right  of  the  right  wing.  Wemarr^edabont  a  qnarter  of  amile 
to  the  right,  and  took  onr  position  behind  a  wall  just  below  one  of 
the  Rebel  batteries.  Tbe  other  brigade  took  the  left,  leaving  as 
without  any  centre  or  reserve.  We  lay  behind  the  wall  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  our  three  right  companies  skirmishing  all  the  time. 
Hiod  the  two  regiments  on  the  left  of  our  brigade  were  ordered  to 

the  right They  man^ied  by  ns  over  a  bill  that  was  cm  onr 

right,  fired  one  volley,  and  the  next  thing  we  saw,  they  were  run- 
ning  in  all  directions.  Coluiel  Andrews  then  gave  the  otder  for 
us  to  retreat  We  formed  in  good  order  and  marched  down  to- 
wards the  town  at  quick  lime  amid  the  most  tremendons  fire  that  I 
ever  imagined.  Our  men  behaved  splendidly,  obeying  every  oom- 
Dumd,  while  they  were  being  shot  by  the  dozen.  When  we  got  into 
the  streets  of  Wtncfaester,  we  halted  and  formed  agwn,  and  marched 
out  of  town  by  the  doable-quick,  receiving  a  very  heavy  fire  from 
behind  at  every  crosB-«treet  and  out  of  the  hoosea. 

"  The  Rebels  kept  up  a  sharp  puraoit  for  about  three  miles,  and 
it  seemed  impossible  that  we  should  get  off.  We  arrived  at  Mar- 
tinsbui^  at  three,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  got  here  at 
■una  in  tbe  evening,  having  marched  uxty  miles  in  two  day^  with- 
out one  mouthful  to  eat,  or  a  bit  of  steep." 

In  July  tbe  Secoad  Regiment  became  a  part  of  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  Major-Qeueral  Pope,  and  ob  August 
6th  moved  forward  on  tiie  disastrous  campugn  which  vas 
directed  by  that  general.    On  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
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Cedw  Koontain  LieTitenimt  Robeson  -wrote  as  foUowB,  from 
tite  camp  near  Culpeper,  of  the  discomfortfl  &om  which  his 
men  sofiered  od  this  march :  — 

'  We  have  been  hftviiig  two  days'  very  hud  marching,  not  bo 
nodi  on  acootut  of  the  length  of  the  marches  as  the  heat,  which 
hu  been  tremeDdous.  It  makes  the  marclies  very  disagreeaUe, 
kft  joa  have  litatallj  to  drive  the  men  along,  often  till  they  drop. 
Iky  b^>re  yesterday'B  march,  I  brought  in  only  about  eighteen  ont 
of  Bix^,  and  the  other  oompaniee  were  in  the  same  proportioti.  It 
ii  bird  woi^  especially  when  it  happens  to  be  joiir  tnm  to  go  on 

pisnl  at  the  end  of  the  marcb We  have  just  had  forty-two 

ncniila  arrive  here  tUi  mimiing.  They  kx^ed  so  hot  and  miser- 
ible,  I  Goald  not  help  pitying  than." 

At  Cedar  Moimtain  he  was  in  his  place,  and  encountered 
with  his  comrades  the  perils  which  thinned  the  ranks  of  his 
i^iment  so  sadly  on  that  fatal  day.  He  was  shot  throu^ 
bis  right  mist  in  this  battle,  and  vas  sent  home  on  fiir- 
loogfa  for  a  time.  While  at  home  he  received  a  oommisdon 
as  Captain,  bearing  date  August  10th,  vice  Williams,  killed 
at  Cedar  Mountain.  He  returned  before  his  vound  was 
full;  healed,  and  r^jmned  his  regiment  before  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  in  vhich  he  took  part,  rendering  good  service. 
He  waa  eminently  successful  in  keepii^;  his  men  steady  in 
action.  His  tall,  strong,  and  manly  form  and  commanding 
preseuce  aided  his  brave  spirit  in  this.  His  sword  and  scab- 
bard bear  the  marks  of  three  bullets  which  struck  them  at 
Antietam. 

During  the  fbUowing  wialer  his  regiment  was  in  winter 
qurters  in  difierent  places,  and  on  April  27th  broke  camp 
tad  set  oat  wiA  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  Chancellors- 
rilte  campaign.  He  wrote  home  as  follows,  immedlataly 
after  the  battle  of  Ch&ncellorsville  :  — 

"  Ma;  9,  issa. 

'. . . .  Wa  left  Stafibrd  Omrt-Hoase  a  week  ago  yestwday  and 
nirdwd  to  KeUey**  Ford,  and  thecoe  down  the  river  to  this  point, 
which  is  aboat  fire  miles  &om  Fredericksbarg.    We  arrived  here 
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last  Wedneadaj,  and  have  been  fighting  ever  ance,  night  and  day. 
We  have  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fi%  men,  one  oflicer  kiUed 
and  seven  wotmded.  I  am  all  right,  wilh  mj  usnal  hole  throagh 
lay  blonse.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  come  out,  but  hope 
for  the  beaL  We  were  doing  Bplendidly  up  to  Saturday  afternooo, 
when  the  whole  Eleventh  Corpe  bn^e  and  ran.  I  have  a  sword 
which  was  suirendered  to  me  Sunday  moniing,  which  I  shall  aend 
home  when  I  get  a  chance.  Our  corps  hae  done  splendidly,  and 
has  driven  the  Rebels  every  time  we  have  met  them.  Since  we 
have  been  fighting  our  Kgiment  has  taken  over  two  bnndred  pria- 


On  the  n^ht  of  the  day  aiter  this  letter  was  written  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  recroas  the  river,  and  returned  to 
Stafford  Court-Hoose,  where  it  had  been  before  encamped. 
Next  came  the  expedition  to  Beverly  Ford.  Of  this  he 
wrote  on  June  19th  from  Leesbui^,  Ta, :  — 

"  It  is  some  time  unce  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you,  for  we  have  been  (m  the  march  for  two  weeks.  A  week  ago 
last  Saturday  we  were  detached  with  one  other  regiment  of  our 
corps,  to  go  over  the  river  with  the  cavaby.  In  the  first  twen^- 
four  hours  we  marched  thirty-two  mUes.  Tuesday  morning  we 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Beveriy  Ford,  where  all  the  Rebel 
cavalry  were  massed.  We  did  not  have  mudi  difOcnlty  in  croes- 
ing,  but  we  did  not  get  far  before  they  came  down  on  us  in  force, 
and  drove  our  cavalry  in  eveiy  direction.  They  were  not  prepared, 
however,  for  our  rifles,  and  soon  found  that  they  had  better  leave. 
It  was  first-rate  fun,  a  regular  North  Carolina  fight  We  were 
skinniehing  with  them  all  day,  and  only  loet  four  men.  At  one 
lime  seven  battalions  of  cavalry  came  up  in  front  of  my  company, 
which  was  all  depbyed  aa  skirmishers.  I  thought  of  coarse  we 
should  all  be  taken,  but  I  did  not  know  what  a  joke  cavalry  fight- 
ing was.  I  let  them  come  up  to  within  a  bandred  yards,  and  then 
gave  them  a  volley  which  dropped  a  1<M  of  them,  and  away  they 
went,  except  one  battalion,  which  dismounted  and  deployed  on  foot. 
I  took  a  horse  and  two  rifles. ....  We  are  entirely  isolated  hwe, 
and  have  not  bad  a  mail  or  newspaper  for  a  week,  or  a  change  of 
clothes  or  a  blanket  for  more  than  two." 
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On  Hay  26th  the  Second  Massacbasetts  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac on  pontoons  and  arrived  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  on 
May  28tb.  Here  General  Meade  took  command  of  the 
■my.  The  Second  became  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
bnrg  on  July  2d.  Captain  Bobeson  wbs  fatally  wounded 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  July  3d,  the  last  day  of  the  bat- 
tle. From  an  early  hour  on  that  morning  his  company 
(Company  E)  had  been  posted  as  skirmishers  in  adrance 
of  the  r^pment,  and  bad  been  lying  concealed  behind  stones 
ind  logs  in  an  open  &eld.  One  of  his  men  was  shot  in  the 
leg  while  they  were  thus  posted,  and  several  times  cried  out 
asking  to  be  carried  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  were  close  in 
front,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  in  strong  force,  and  it  was 
very  perilous  to  go  forward  to  remove  the  wounded  man. 
But  Captain  Sobeson  rose  and  went  himself,  took  the  man 
np,  and  carried  him  to  the  rear,  and  then  returned  to  his 
idace.  At  about  six  o'clock  the  r^;iment  was  ordered  to 
advance.  The  other  companies,  charging  forward  at  the 
double-quick,  had  just  come  up  to  Captain  Robeson's  com- 
pany, which  was  still  posted  in  front,  and  he  was  just  ad> 
vancing  with  them,  when  he  was  hit  by  a  conical  ball,  which 
shattered  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  his  right  thigh,  and 
he  fell.  He  was  taken  to  the  rear  at  once,  and  removed  to 
a  hospital  tent  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  with  other  wounded 
officers  of  his  re^ment. 

His  wound  was  found  to  be  so  serious  that  his  life  could 
not  be  saved,  but  everything  that  could  be  done  for  his  com- 
fort was  done  by  friendly  hands.  On  Saturday,  Dr.  Heath, 
the  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  regiment,  finding  him  evident- 
ly ranking,  told  him  that  he  feared  he  would  not  recover. 
He  said,  "  Yon  must  be  mistaken.  I  am  free  from  pain, 
and  feel  stronger  than  yesterday."  About  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  soigeon  being  again  at  his  bedside,  he  said, 
"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  die,  with 
BO  many  bright  prospects  before  me.  I  feel  the  cause  has 
been  just,  and  I  have  tried  to  know  and  do  my  duty."     He 
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told  the  surgeon  his  iriBhes  conceming  the  setdemeoit  of 
his  afiSiirs,  and  seemed  calm  and  free  &om  pain.  On  Hon- 
da; morning,  July  6tb,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  he  died  vei; 
peacefully. 

His  body  was  brought  home  and  vaa  buried  July  13lb  at 
New  Bedford.  Bev.  William  J.  Potter  c(mducted  tbe  fn- 
neral  seryiceB,  and  Lieuten&nt<]<donel  H.  S.  Ba»ell,  Cap- 
tfun  J.  I.  GrK(t<m,  Captun  J.  L.  Bullard,  and  Ogden  Cod- 
man  aotod  aa  pall-bearers. 

Among  the  brare  and  tried  oflSoera  of  his  noUe  legi- 
ment  Captain  Robeson  hdd  no  inferior  place.  His  com- 
rades found  him  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  companioi,  an 
honorable  gentleman,  and  a  bithful  and  acoompliahed  sol- 
dier. His  men  loved  him,  and  always  relied  upon  him 
with  that  ooafidenoe  which  is  in  any  officer  the  nniailmg 
test  of  merit. 
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EDWAED  CARSON  BOWMAN. 

Acting  Amtfuit  P^jmaatet,  Uoited  StatM  Niry,  September,  1862; 
died  *t  New  Orieaui,  Lm.,  October  IT,  18G4,of  diMue  cootracted  in  the 


EDWARD  CARSON  BOWMAN  was  bom  at  DadcTille, 
Alabama,  March  20,  1841.  His  father,  who  was  of 
Sonlhem  birth  and  a  maa  of  culture,  died  whilo  Edward 
was  in  his  infancy,  in  consequence  of  which  event  his 
mother  removed  with  him,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
two  yeare  old,  to  Massachusetts,  her  native  State.  In  1846, 
upon  the  second  marri^e  of  his  mother,  to  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Bowman,  Edward  assumed  the  name  of  his  step-father.  He 
lemuned  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts,  receiving  instruction 
U  home.  In  his  autobiography  in  the  Class-Book  he  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  his  early  life :  — 

"  I  was  educated  at  home  until  about  tan  yean  old,  when  my  &- 
ther,  having  considerable  iuteresta  in  San  Frandsco,  seat  for  us  to 
join  him  there.  I  sailed  from  New  York  in  June,  1851,  in  the 
dippw  ihip  Flying  Cload,  and  made  the  trip  to  San  Francisco  in 
d^itj^iine  days  (by  way  of  Cape  Horn),  being  the  shortest  time 
on  record  to  the  present  day.  The  voyage  was  to  me  a  period  of 
unmixed  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  td  my 
stay  among  the  beautiful  seenes  and  nnder  the  genial  skies  of  Cati- 
(brai^  I  then  went  to  the  school  of  Ber.  Mr.  Prevaux,  who, 
ibou^  I  believe  a  well-educated  man,  was  much  impeded  by  the 
instability  which  at  that  time  educaUonal  systems  shared  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  social  arrangements  in  San  Francisco.  I 
leamed,  therefore,  little  from  text-books  ;  bat  I  had  early  acquired 
the  htiAi  otreadint/  good  booti,  and  the  bnilding,  in  four  years,  of 
a  great  and  beantiJril  dty,  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  would 
hardly  be  witnessed  without  affording  at  least  a  valnttble  comple- 
ment to  mere  book  knowledge. 

"  My  parents  had  always  intended  sending  me  to  Harvard,  and 
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now  thought  it  important  that  I  ehoald  be  fitted  in  BoBton.  In 
1855,  accordingly,  I  accompanied  my  mother  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
by  way  of  Paoania.  On  setting  out,  many  circumstances  conB[»red 
to  promise  us  an  unusually  pleasant  and  speedy  voyage;  bot  in 
passing  through  a  channel  near  the  island  of  Qnibo  (two  handred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Panama,  the  nearest  port),  the  Gelden  Age 
struck  heavily  on  a  sunken  rock,  and  filled  so  rapidly  that  she  was 
only  SHved  by  beaching.  This  event,  tbongh  attended  with  no  loss 
of  life,  was  a  thrilling  one,  and  one  that  I  shall  not  forget  After 
lying  three  days  on  an  oninhabited  island  in  the  tropics,  we  were 
taken  off  by  the  steamship  John  L.  Stephens,  and  carried  to  Pana- 
ma, whence  we  succeeded  in  crossing  by  railroad  to  Aspinwall  in 
eleven  hours,  the  distance  being  forty-eight  miles.  On  the  voyage 
op  nothing  of  interest  occurred  excepting  a  few  hours'  stay  at  Klnga- 
ton,  Jamaica,  where  we  took  in  coal. 

"  After  Bome  months  of  pleasant  travel,  visiting  Niagara,  &c., 
I  entered  (in  October,  185S)  Channcey-Hall  Sdiool,  Boston,  then 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  but  soon  after  under  tint 
of  his  oolleague,  Mr,  Gushing.  I  applied  myself  closely  to  stodij, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  lo  obtain  two  gold  medals,  and  to  eater 
Harvard  University  in  1858,  without  condition.  At  the  b^jin- 
ning  of  my  Sophomore  year  I  received  a  *  detur,'  and  was  elected 
into  the  Institute.  I  have  abo  belonged  to  the  Chapel  Choir,  and 
bees  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee-Club. 

"  In  my  Freshman  winter  vacation  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, little  antidpating,  as  I  drove  around  its  environs,  that  the 
year  1862  would  iransform  them  into  the  parade-ground  for  a  natioo 
of  soldiers. 

"  I  have  always  wished  and  intended  to  follow  the  profession  vX 
the  law  ;  but  the  advice  of  fHends  baa  tended  of  late  rather  to  dis- 
suade me  from  this,  so  that  it  is  at  present  somewhat  doubtful  what 
course  I  shall  pursue." 

Tlirougbout  four  years  of  college  life  Bowman  maiutuned 
an  unblemished  reputation,  both  among  his  classmates  and 
-with  the  Faculty.  His  dislike  for  routine  study  and  incli- 
nation for  general  reading  interfered  with  his  rank,  dur^ 
ing  most  of  hie  course ;  but  during  the  Senior  year  he 
rose  to  a  position  among  the  Tery  highest  in  the  Glass,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  departmente  of  Uental  and  Uoral  Philoso- 
phy, L(^c,  and  PoUtical  Economy.  Bemg  finally  among 
the  twenty-two  who  obtuned  OommeDcemeut  honors,  he 
cbose  for  the  sulgect  of  his  essay  John  Stnart  MiU,  who 
was  hie  favorite  among  aU  the  writers  of  the  day ;  but  par* 
ti&l  aickness  and  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the  career 
which  he  had  just  chosen  led  to  his  being  excused  from  the 
performance  of  his  part. 

When  the  Class  of  1862  graduated,  the  war  between  the 
Nordi  and  South  was  at  its  height.  In  common  with  most 
yoong  men  connected  with  the  UniverBity,  Bowman  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  give  all  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  the 
Federal  goTemment.  From  the  moment  hostilities  began, 
he  had  earnestly  wished  to  enlist  in  any  capaci^  in  which 
he  might  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  only  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  his  mother  and  the  advice  of  his  in- 
Btructors  prevailed  upon  him  to  forego  his  intention.  But 
upon  graduation,  having  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of 
his  p&renta,  he  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan 
which  he  had  long  before  formed.  His  own  wish  was  to 
enter  the  land  service ;  but  this  inclination  he  also  waived 
in  deference  to  the  entreaties  of  his  dearest  iriend,  and  so 
applied  for  admission  into  the  navy,  where  it  seemed  his 
position  would  be  one  of  less  danger  to  himself,  and  perhaps 
of  equal  benefit  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Bice,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  personal 
friend  and  relative,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  in  the  navy,  and  was  shipped  in  the 
steam  sloop-of-war  Kittatinny  in  September,  1862,  for  ser^ 
vice  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  the  time  he  entered  the  service  until  his  death, 
two  years  after,  he  was  almost  constantly  on  duty,  and  al- 
ways proved  himself  efficient.  He  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  beloved  by  all  his  friends.  Though  his 
position  in  the  service  was  not  conspicuous,  yet  he  never 
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vas  found  vantiDg  vhen  pbyEdcal  coarage  iras  reqiured. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  vas  in  man;  notable  engage- 
ments. He  took  part  in  the  movements  at  Brazos  Saotiago 
and  on  the  Bio  Oronde ;  in  the  captun  of  the  woHcs  at 
Aranzas  Pass  and  those  of  F<ni  Gavallo  on  Matagorda  Bay ; 
and,  later,  in  the  attach  upon  Fort  Mwgan  and  Fort  G&ines 
in  Mobile  Bay.  It  was  shortly  before  the  time  of  these  en- 
giagements,  I  believe,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  Kitta- 
tinny  to  the  sloop-of'War  Yirginia. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1864  vore  away  without  the 
opportunity  being  presented  to  the  Squadron  of  the  Ghilf 
for  any  great  achievements.  The  ctHivulsive  efforts  made 
at  that  time  by  the  BebellioQ  to  strengthen  itself  in  Yii^ 
ginia  drew  from  the  States  bordering  on  the  Golf  all  their 
warlike  supplies,  which  would  at  best  have  been  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  their  fonni- 
dsble  foe.  As  it  was,  save  the  capture  of  an  occasional 
blockade-runner,  or  an  olten-repeated  onset  upon  the  works 
at  Mobile,  the  Oulf  Squadron  during  the  last  months  of  the 
war  was  almost  inactive.  But  cheery  news  came  to  them 
from  time  to  time  of  tiie  great  work  that  was  doing  in  Yii^ 
ginia  by  the  army  of  Grant,  and  in  the  South  by  the  army 
of  Sherman.  None  looked  forward  to  the  happy  termi- 
nation more  eagerly  than  did  Bowman.  Called  into  tbe 
service  by  tbe  voice  of  duty  only,  and  compelled  b/  that 
mandate  to  leave  behind  him  a  mother  dearer  to  him  Uian 
his  own  life,  desiring  ardently  to  begin  the  studies  which 
should  fit  him  for  an  honorable  and  useful  professional 
career,  he  eagerly  awaited  the  hour  of  his  discharge.  That 
hour  came  sooner  than  he  expected. 

The  squadron  to  which  his  ship  was  attached  was  lying 
off  New  Orleans  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  at  a  time  when  the 
yellow-fever  was  prevalent  in  tbe  city.  The  malady  got 
among  tbe  ships,  and  Bowman  was  one  of  its  first  victims. 
He  died  after  an  illness  of  a  very  few  days.  Fortunately,  a 
college  classmate  connected  with  the  army  was  in  New  Or- 
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leauB  at  the  time,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  the  last  sad 
rites  of  borial.     His  remains  still  rest  in  that  city. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Tall  and  well  formed 
in  person,  witii  brilliant  hazel  eyes  and  a  moBt  genial  as- 
pect, he  had  also  great  mental  strength  and  actiTity,  and 
I  firm  and  independent  will.  He  was  fond  of  study,  but  it 
most  be  pursued  in  his  own  way,  and  his  opinions  be  formed 
wiQiout  bias  from  ttiose  who  were  around  him.  This  might 
make  him  seem  at  times  unsocial,  but  the  solitude  he  sought 
was  that  (tf  an  earnest  and  tnith-«eeking  mind.  Of  unbrok- 
en Puritan  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side^  he  showed  the 
Tigonras  traits  of  Puritan  character,  though  bom  in  Ala- 
buna.  Tet  his  iavorite  authors  —  Bentbam  and  Mill  in  phi- 
ItHOfdiy,  Gibbon  and  Buckle  in  history  —  gave  him  a  bias 
to  liberal,  if  not  towards  sceptical  opinions,  in  reli^ous  and 
wcial  matters.  Ezceedin^y  generous  in  his  sympathies, 
■nd  generous  almost  to  a  fault  with  his  puise,  he  had  aUo 
ID  even  temper  and  much  patience  and  forbearance.  He 
carried  these  traits  into  his  naval  career,  and  did  not  die 
too  soon  to  bequeath  an  example  of  self-derotion. 
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JOSEPH  PERRIN  BUREAGE. 

Sergeant  33d  Msm.  Tola.  (Inhntrj),  Jnlj  18, 186S ;  Secood  Ltentes- 
ant,  Mar  18, 1863 ;  killed  at  Lookont  Hoontaiu.Tenn.,  October  M,  lUS. 

JOSEPH  PERRIN  BURRAQE  was  bom  in  Boston, 
May  4, 1842,  the  boh  of  Joseph  and  S(q>bia  (Penin) 
Bun-age.  Through  his  father  he  vas  descended  from  John 
Barrage,  who  settled  in  Lynn  about  16S0.  Through  his 
mother  be  was  related  to  Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson,  the  well- 
knoim  noreliet  of  Vermont,  and  also  to  Count  Rumford. 
He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  PhillipB  Academy, 
Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  auttmm  of 
1858.  He  secured  and  always  maintained  a  good  rank  as 
a  scholar,  and  soon  made  a  public  profession  of  rehgicm. 
After  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  Baltimore  riot, 
he  felt  a  great  desire  to  enlist,  but  decided  to  complete  his 
college  course.  He  therefore  remained  in  the  Univeisity 
and  graduated  honorably  in  the  Class  of  1862.  He  pro- 
nounced an  oration  at  the  Oommencement  exercises,  and 
three  days  later  enlisted  as  a  priTate  in  the  Thir^-third 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Pour  days  later,  just  one  week 
from  his  graduation,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  camp  at 
Lynnfield. 

He  was  immediately  appointed  a  Sei^eant,  was  soon  after 
made  the  First  Sergeant  of  the  company,  and  in  May  follow- 
ing received  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant.  All  who 
knew  him  felt  that  his  promotion  was  foirly  and  honorably 
won,  and  was  but  the  earnest  of  still  higher  honors.  In- 
deed, his  captain  wrote,  that,  had  he  survived  the  engsge- 
ment  in  which  he  fell,  he  would  at  once  have  been  pro- 
moted. 

His  regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  which 
it  remained  nearly  a  year.    It  bore  its  part  in  the  fruitless 
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straggle  at  Chanoellorsrille,  and  participated  in  the  perils 
and  hoaors  of  Gettfslmrg.  After  the  disaster  at  Chicka- 
mauga  it  -was  seat  to  reinforce  the  imperilled  Arm^  of  the 
Cumberland. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  October,  1863,  the  Fo- 
ment, wearied  vith  the  fatigues  and  hardahipe  of  a  long 
passage,  reached  Brown's  Ferry,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatta- 
noc^a,  Tennessee,  and  encamped  with  the  hope  of  an  un- 
broken night's  rest.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  Bebels  had  obtained  possession  of  a  hill  near  Lookout 
Mountain,  vhidi  commanded  the  road  and  the  railway.  It 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  dklodged.  They  were 
evidently  in  force  and  carefully  intrenched.  To  assail  them 
was  a  work  of  peril,  but  at  all  hazards  it  must  be  done ; 
and  the  wearied  troops  were  called  out  at  midnight.  In 
the  bright  moonlight  the  assaulting  column  was  formed ; 
the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  and  Seventy-third  Ohio  in 
the  advance,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New  York 
and  Fifty-fifth  Ohio  as  a  support.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand they  moved  forward  with  a  cheer.  As  they  climbed 
np  the  steep  ascent,  that  full  October  moon  made  them 
but  too  plain  marks  for  hostile  fire ;  but  they  pressed  on 
till  the  routed  enemy  was  driven  in  confusion.  Colonel 
Underwood  wrote,  that  the  Massachusetts  Thirty-third  that 
n^t  won  the  applause  of  the  veteran  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

When  the  brief  struggle  was  over,  along  the  slope  of  that 
Bleep  hillside  were  strewn  the  wounded,  the  dying,  the  dead. 
Two  thirds  the  way  np  the  ascent,  falling  in  the  second 
charge  while  cheering  on  his  men,  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Burrage  lay  peacefully  in  the  soft  white  moonlight.  He 
feu  in  his  early  prime,  scarce  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
strudi  by  a  ball  which  pierced  his  heart. 

Lieutenant  Burrage  had  great  simplicity  of  character.  He 
was  thorou^y  honest,  and  transparent  as  crystal.  There 
was  a  great  charm  in  his  naturalness  and  guilelessness,  hia 
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unafiected  modesty  and  tmUifdlness.  He  had  also  great 
kindness  of  heart.  No  one  vas  readier  than  he  to  do  a 
foror,  and  to  do  it  trithoiit  seeming  to  impose  an  obliga- 
tion. He  vaa  remarkably  pure-minded.  He  came  from 
oollege  vitfa  hia  heart  nnstaiued,  and  he  maintained  the 
same  eharaoter  to  the  end. 
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JAMES  IKOEBSOLL  GRAFTON. 

SaoondLientanknt  Sd  Mom.  VoU.(InfintiT),NoTember  1,1861;  Pint 
Ucntensot,  Jolr  SI,  1863 ;  C^ttain,  Norember  9, 1662 ;  killed  at  Atori- 
bonKigh,  N.  C^  Hard)  16, 1860. 

JAMES  INGERSOLL  GRAFTON  was  the  youngort  son 
of  Major  Joseph  Grafton,  of  the  United  Statea  Army. 
His  father  serred  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  eldest  brother 
vas  also  in  the  mihtaiy  serrice,  dying  in  it  during  tho 
Mexican  war.  His  mother  was  Huria  (Gurley)  Grafton. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  June  16, 1841,  received  his  early 
education  at  Boston  (where  he  studied  with  William  P. 
Reld,  Esq.)  and  at  Nazareth,  FennsylTOnia,  and  entered 
Harvard  College  in  August,  1858. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  he  left  college  to  join  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers  as  Second  Lieutenant;  he 
was  made  First  Lieutenant,  July  21, 1862,  and  was  pro- 
moted Captfun,  November  9, 1862. 

He  served  faithfully  with  his  regiment  through  all  its 
hard  service,  declining  a  colonelcy,  on  one  occasion,  from 
unwillingness  to  leave  it.  His  first  fighting  was  in  the  re- 
treat of  General  Banks  from  the  Valley,  at  Newtown  and 
Winchester,  Virginia,  in  May,  1862.  At  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountwi,  where  his  regiment  sufiered  so  severely, 
he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  bead,  and  was  off  duty  for 
several  months.  He  was  again  severely  wounded  (in  the 
leg)  at  GhanceUorsville,  and  could  not  rejoin  his  regiment 
till  alter  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  the  autumn  of  1868 
the  Second  Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  the  West,  and 
took  part  in  Sherman's  famous  march.  He  was  absent  for 
a  time  on  recruiting  service,  the  ranks  being  exceedingly 
depleted;  but  he  returned  in  time  for  the  entry  into  At- 
lanta. He  wrote  many  graphic  letters,  deacribing  the 
experiences  of  the  march,  and  the  following  attracts  are 
taken  bom  the  few  that  have  been  preserved. 
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"  AiLAiTTA,  Okobou,  Nonmlwr  t,  18M. 
"Mtdeab  Bbothxb,  —  Before  this  letter  readtesyoo,  we  shall 
be  on  the  march,  a  fine  winter't  cumpaign. ....  A  moTe  has  been 
expected  for  the  laat  fortoight,  in  what  directicvi  or  for  what  pur- 
pose everr  one  is  open  to  speculate  upon.  Orders  bare  just  come 
in  to  have  all  surplus  ba^^age  at  OQce  sent  to  the  rear  for  stonge, 
that  is,  to  Chattanoc^a.  ilj  opinion  of  the  move  is  this, ....  that 
we  are  about  to  move  on  Savannah,  and  open  a  water  communica- 
tion. The  last  move  of  General  Hood,  or  rather  Beaoregard,  bu 
demonstrated  that  we  want  some  other  road  of  commanicatioo  than 
the  present  one.  If  this  is  the  move  intended,  swne  lime  will  elapse 
before  I  again  shall  hear  from  the  North.  This  move  will  be  at- 
tended with  much  hard  marching  and  rather  slim  rations,  bat  with 
little  flghtiQg.  Bather  pleasant  for  the  armj  to  enter  Savannah, 
and  afterwards,  saj,  Charleeton." 

"SAVAKVAa,  Oaoaai^  Jannaij,  1B6S.  ' 
"Mt  dka^b  Brotheb, — I  am  happjr  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  jonr  welcome  letter.  My  letter,  dated  Aigyle  Island,  left 
<^  with  a  general  account  of  our  march  through  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia I  had  scarcely  finished  my  letter  when  our  brigade  was  or- 
dered across  the  river  to  the  sacred  soil  of  South  Carolina,  uid 
there  remained  for  two  days,  threatening  the  only  road  left  <q>en 
to  the  Rebel  forces  under  General  Hardee,  and  skirmishing  pret^ 
sharply  with  Wheeler's  cavalry.  On  the  second  day  we  beard  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  We  were,  however,  pretty 
well  assured  of  the  fact  before  news  came  to  brigade  head-quarten ; 
for  from  our  position  we  could  see  baggage,  carriages,  cavalry,  and 
camp-followers  passing  along  the  Charleeton  and  Savannah  roads. 
On  the  next  day  we  returned  from  the  sacred  soil,  and  encamped 
with  the  division  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  where  we  have  remained 
to  the  present  date.  The  city  of  Savannah  is  a  very  pleasing  old 
place,  poasBSsing  very  many  elegant  residences.  Very  few  of  the 
inhabitants  left  with  the  Bebel  army,  and  the  dty  consequently 
presents  quite  a  cheerful  aspect.  Last  week  the  varions  ctwps 
were  reviewed  by  General  Sherman.  The  review  took  place  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  general  opiniim 
that  our  corps  carried  off  the  laurels.  The  regimeat  received  nu- 
merous compliments  as  to  its  appearance  and  marchiog.    On  New- 
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Ten's  Aaj,  eariy,  hend-quBitora  in  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and,  in 
companj  with  other  officers,  I  made  my  cnlte.  I  bad  the  honor  and 
plesMire  of  shaking  hands  with  General  Sherman, — Tscumseb,  as  ha 
ti  commonly  called  by  the  sc^diers.  The  General  occupies  a  really 
elegnit  bouse,  and  entertained  his  guests  on  that  day  in  a  truly  hos- 
jHtible  manner.  He  posscasee  a  very  h^py  facalty  of  catching  one's 
uuiM  directly  when  introduced,  and  pronouncing  it,  with  rank  at- 
tsehtd,  very  distinctly,  and  also  a  happy  faculty  for  remembering 
say  officer  he  may  have  by  chance  seen  before,  sad  extracting  from 
bin,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  all  the  iofonnaticm  he  pot- 
■enes.  He  ia  a  truly  great  man,  as  he  has  and  will  prove  himself 
to  be.  Tour  hope  that  we  shall  now  renuun  quiet  until  the  winter 
ii  over  will  not  be  fulfilled.  An  hour  ago  orders  came  to  be  in 
readiness  to  move  at  seven  to-morrow.  The  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Corps  several  days  unce  embarked  and  landed  at  Hilton 
Head  or  thereabouts.  To-morrow  oar  corps  crosses  the  river  to 
the  South  Carolina  shore.  Augusta,  or  siMne  point  on  the  Augusta 
ud  Charleston  Riulroad,  will  be,  I  suppose,  our  first  obJMtiva 
poinL  That  General  Sherman  commands  Hie  army  is  sofScient 
gnannty  that  there  will  be  Uttle  rest" 

Captain  Grafton  accompanied  liia  re^ment  on  its  march 
northward  through  Korth  Carolina.  They  marched  with 
inadequate  supplies,  without  proper  clothing,  and  amid  in- 
creasing opposition.  At  Averysborough,  North  Carolina, 
they  first  encountered  the  enemy  in  force,  on  the  morning 
of  March  16, 1865.  The  action  was  thus  described  by  an 
eyewitnras:  — 

"At  about  seven,  A.  it,  on  the  16th,  our  brigade,  with  skirmisb- 
en  m  front  and  cavalry  on  both  flanks,  advanoed  over  the  woiks, 
and  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  we  met  the  enemy's  skir- 
mish Ime.  This  was  driven  about  a  mile,  though  it  contested  the 
gnnnd  with  some  spirit ;  but  at  that  distance  we  enooantered  a  line 
oT  battle,  with  artillery,  and  our  force  beiug  inadequate  to  break  it, 
we  were  forced  to  pause  and  wait  for  troops  to  come  up. 

"It  was  on  our  skirmish  line,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  in 
advance,  that  Captwn  Graflon  was  killed.  The  enemy  was  so 
near  and  his  fire  so  close,  that  it  required  the  greatest  exertion  to 
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Iiold  him  nntS  the  neoeasaij  relief  shoidd  uriTe  to  attack  hia  pou- 
tioii.  Ci^bun  OraAoa  had  cocamand  of  oboat  twenty  mea, — hia 
own  oompan;  and  aootber,— and  wcrked  hard  with  them  against 
heavy  odds  until  he  was  Bbnck  in  the  leg.  Ha  started  to  the  narj 
bat,  in  hSs  anxiety  to  do  tiis  iriiole  dntj,  tomed  back  to  ffn  aotaa 
last  inatractioas  to  hia  men,  and  reoeiTed  a  lODital  wound  in  the 
neck.  Ha  was  aeen  staggering  bad^  and  was  helped  to  the  rear; 
bat  be  oerer  spoke,  and  died  in  a  f6m  raiDntea." 

The  death  of  Captain  Grafton  was  deeply  felt,  not  merely 
in  his  own  regiment,  but  throughout  the  corps  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  circumatances  of  his  foil  vera  soon  after 
mentioned  by  M^]or-GeDe^al  Slocum,  in  ui^g  upon  Gov- 
ernor Audraw  the  importance  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the 
Second  Massachusetts.    He  vrote  thus :  — 

"  In  almost  every  battle  it  has  lost  heavily,  until  it  now  has  but 
one  hnndred  and  thirty  men  for  daty.  One  of  its  beat  officers 
(Captain  Graflon)  was  killed  but  a  Eaw  days  since  while  in  com- 
mand of  only  SIX  men.  Its  officers  are  too  valuable  to  the  gorem- 
ment  to  be  sacrificed  nnder  such  drcomstancea.  Jnsdoe  to  these 
offloen  and  to  the  re^ment  demaodi  that  the  ranks  be  filled.  No 
regiment  that  ever  served  with  me  can  show  a  better  record.  It  ia 
an  honor  to  the  aervice  and  to  your  State,  and  I  earnestly  b(^  no 
efforts  will  be  spared  to  preserve  its  organiEatioo." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Morse,  conunanding  the  ragiment, 
wrote  as  follows  to  Captain  Graiton's  brother:  — 

"Jamaica  Plaif,  Haj  I,  IStS. 

**  FleaeOt  Sir,  to  accept  my  nncere  sympathy  for  the  loss  yon 
have  aoatuned  t^  the  death  of  your  noble  brother.  Although  I 
never  knew  him  before  he  jmced  the  r^ment,  I  have  since  that 
time  been  (m  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  have  learned  to  love  and  respect  him  more 
than  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.  In  everything  be  said  and 
did  he  was  always  manly,  honorable,  and  noble;  he  attracted  re- 
apect  and  attenton  wherever  he  served,  both  from  snperion  and 
inferiors.  We  had  a  review  at  Fayetteville  a  few  days  befbn  the 
battle.    As  the  r^ment  passed  the  reviewing  officer,  Gieneral  Em 
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SkwDm  pointed  oat  Captain  Orafioo  to  Oeneral  Shennftn,  mcu- 
iHBiiig,  I  think,  that  he  wu  ^onr  brother,  and  telling  him  what  a 
fine  offioer  he  was.  On  the  night  of  the  battle  aome  one  told  Sher- 
mm  that  he  had  been  killed  that  morning.  The  Genaral  laid, 
'  What,  that  ifdendid  fellow  that  Slocum  pointed  oat  ? '  and  seemed 
to  feel  lua  death  aa  a  penonal  looa. 

"  I  have  seen  and  noticed  the  feces  of  a  great  manjr  men  aa  thej 
itood  ap  to  fece  their  death,  bnt  I  have  nerer  seen  on  any  of  them 
each  an  expreaaion  of  fearless  gallantry  as  was  on  Captain  Graf- 
trai's  wben  I  gare  him  hia  last  order.  I  was  qvute  near  him  when 
I  gave  it  i  he  looked  me  foil  in  the  &ce  to  catch  every  word,  then, 
felly  nnderstanding  what  I  wanted,  he  tamed  and  gave  the  necea- 
mrj  orders.  I  shall  never  forget  that  face,  so  cheerful,  so  hand- 
Kma,  and  yet  so  full  of  st«m  determination  to  do  or  die.  The 
records  of  oar  regiment  can  show  the  name  of  no  braver  man  or 
better  offioer. 

"I  am  very  truly  yours, 

«  C  F.  MOKSB." 

CaptuD  Grafton's  character  was  thus  described  by  one 
who  knev  him  well :  — 

"  Endowed  by  natare  with  a  powerful  frama  and  vigorous  con- 
Ititntion,  and  of  a  cheerful  and  eaogaine  temperament.  Captain 
Grafton  was  well  suited  for  a  BoMier'e  life.  He  was  eminently  a 
coarageous  man,  not  only  physically,  but  morally  and  mentally 
conrageoos.  He  never  fell  into  that  attitude  of  discouragement 
and  dissatisfactioa  Into  which  so  many  brave  and  good  officers  have 
at  times  fellen  during  the  long  coarse  of  this  varied  and  at  times 
disheaitening  straggle.  To  see  his  strong,  handsome  fece,  bis  firm 
step,  his  resolnta  carriage,  and  to  hear  his  cheery  vcnce,  was  at  such 
times  a  cordial  and  an  encouragement.  He  never  wavered  in  his 
firm  belief  in  the  sncceas  of  the  cause.  Ha  never  indulged  in  that 
nn&vorable  critidsm  of  the  administration,  or  of  the  generals  em- 
ployed by  it,  which  has  been  at  times  so  rife  in  our  army.  He 
never  attended  much  to  political  matters,  bnt  his  sound  judgment 
early  saw  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  many  of  the  measures  which 
fer  a  time  threatened  so  greatly  to  weaken  the  conftdence  of  the 
army  in  the  government  He  was  a  strong,  clear-headed  man, 
hopeful  and  courageous.     He  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
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life  as  mUGl)  aa  any  man ;  but  tbe  cheerfnlness  and  seal  with  irbicb 
bo  would  go  through  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  brave  danger,  were 
never  surpassed.  In  the  marches  through  Geor^  and  the  Cstd- 
linas  he  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatism,  aod  his  plu<^  in  peraJst- 
ently  marching  with  hie  company,  and  refuBing  the  offers  of  a  horse 
or  an  ambulance  which  were  made  him,  was  perfectly  (diaracteristic 
of  him." 

The  announcement  of  his  death,  with  that  of  Lieuten* 
ant  Ston-ow,  who  fell  on  tbe  same  field,  was  received  with 
peculiar  emotion  among  a  lai^  circle  of  those  who  bad 
known  these  two  young  men  in  their  native  city,  —  from 
the  very  fact  that  the  war  seemed  so  nearly  ended  and  their 
perils  almost  over.  They  were  nearly  the  last  of  the  ^a^ 
vard  men  to  fall  on  the  field ;  and  the  historiaD  of  the 
Great  March  wrote  truly  of  Captain  Grafton,  "  He  could 
not  have  found  a  nobler  death,  nor  could  we  have  lost  a 
nobler  soul." 
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SAMUEL  CUSHMAN  HAVEN. 

Seccmd  Lieutenant  162d  New  Toi^  Yoli.  (Inbntiy),  September  20,    ' 
1K!j  Fint  Uentenvit,  Febniuy,  I8GS  ;  died  at  Baton  Rouge  Hospit&l, 
Ia^  Jane  S3,  1863,  of  diseaae  contracted  in  tlie  aerrice. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN  HAVEN  was  born  at  Nauvoo, 
niinois,  February  19, 1843.  His  parents  were  James 
Henderson  Haren  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  tiie  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Gushman,  both  natives  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Through  his  father  he  vas  descended  from  the  ren- 
naiAe  Samuel  Haven,  D.  D.,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
pistw  of  a  church  in  Portsmouth,  and  firom  the  Sheafe  fam- 
ily, which,  for  several  generations,  held  there  a  prominent 
posidoD  in  social  and  public  life ;  vhile  through  his  mother 
he  traced  a  direct  line  of  ancestry  to  the  Elder  Gushman,  so 
celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
Mr.  Haven's  residence  in  the  Mormon  city  was  very  brief. 
He  soon  removed  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis, 
which  was  the  earUest  residence  of  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  retained  a  remembrance. 

Gushman,  —  as  he  was  always  called  by  his  family, — 
tboogh  not  morbidly  precocious,  exhibited  &om  the  very 
first  plain  tokens  of  mental  quickness,  activi^,  and  vigor. 
^  &ther  was  by  education  and  profession  a  chemist,  and 
the  son  early  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  father's  pursuits. 
He  recalled  with  entire  distinctness  in  after  years  the  de- 
tuls  of  experiments  and  chemical  processes  which  had  been 
exhibited  and  explained  to  him  in  his  early  childhood.  His 
curiosity  was  thus  early  awakened  with  reference  to  ma- 
chinery, the  applications  of  steam-power,  and  the  various 
mdustrial  operations  that  lay  within  the  range  of  the  long 
walks  on  which  his  father  was  accustomed  to  take  him. 
Bis  friends  at  that  period  cherished  high  expectations  of  his 
future,  and  discerned  in  his  observing,  reasoning,  thought- 
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ful  boyhood  the  promise,  if  not  of  Buipassiiig  enomence,  at 
least  of  BubEtuitial  ability  and  usefiihiess. 

In  the  Bununer  of  1848  his  mother  brooght  him  to  Forts- 
mouth,  with  the  design  of  spending  the  winter  with  her 
father.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1849,  Mr.  Havou  died 
suddenly  of  cholera,  and  h^  widow  and  her  children  for 
the  ensuing  Bix  yeare  lived  together  in  Portsmouth.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Cushman  was  under  the  chu*go  of  several 
different  teachers,  and  was  with  all  of  them  a  favorite  pupil. 
At  the  same  time  he  gained  possession  of  Silliman's  Chem- 
istry, and,  it  is  believed,  studied  it  understandingly,  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  instructor ;  while,  with  such  sim^de  ap- 
paratus as  he  could  command  or  coustruct,  at  little  or  no 
cost,  he  repeated  many  of  the  chemical  experiments  which 
he  had  witnessed  at  St.  Louis,  and  tried  many  others  indi- 
cated or  suggested  by  his  text-book.  He  also  attempted  by 
himself  the  study  of  the  German  language,  which  proved  a 
profitable  mental  exercise,  though  he  then  attained  no  great 
proficieQcy  in  it. 

With  a  rare  amount  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge 
for  one  of  his  ^e,  and  with  singularly  studious  and  reflec- 
tive habits,  yet  with  a  rather  desultory  school  education,  he 
was  placed,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  at  PhillipB  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. Here,  without  confining  himself  to  the  prescribed 
course,  he  soon  formed  the  habit  of  regular  and  systematic 
study.  He  assumed  and  steadily  maintained  a  high  place 
in  his  clasB,  while  his  conduct  evinced  that  he  was  under 
the  control  of  the  purest  principles.  He  had  at  once  the 
confidence  of  his  instructors  and  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
students.  Mirthful,  fond  of  play,  with  on  already  onbavp- 
ping  vein  of  wit  and  humor,  he  was  far  enough  from  being 
a  bookworm,  though  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  conveise 
with  books  might  have  made  him  appear  so.  He  took  s 
very  active  interest  in  "  The  Golden  Branch,"  —  the  old 
academy  debating-society,  —  whose  exercises  gave  at  race 
strength,  direction,  and  culture  to  a  habit  of  ai^:omentatiTe 
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KHtTeraation  irbich  characterized  him  l^om  early  years, 
flere,  too,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  first  practised  the 
sit  of  English  composition,  though  his  Exeter  themes,  Btill 
preserved,  manifest  a  correctneBS  of  diction  and  a  maturity 
of  thought  which  would  have  done  credit  to  one  several 
yeus  faifi  senior. 

At  Exeter  tie  remained  four  years,  c<nnpleting  the  sub- 
collegiate  course  of  study,  and  then  pursuing  with  an  ad- 
vanced class  the  course  of  the  Freshman  year  in  college. 
Id  1S59  be  entered  Starvard  University  as  Sophomore.  His 
three  years  at  Cambridge  were  eminently  happy.  Domesti- 
cated with  near  kindred,  who  full;  appreciated  him  and 
strongly  sympathized  with  his  tastes  and  pursuits,  he  was 
relieved  of  the  loneliness  and  exempted  from  the  tempta- 
tioos  (if  temptations  they  would  have  been  to  him)  of  the 
barrack-life  which  to  most  young  men  is  a  sad  but  inevitable 
necessi^  of  our  college  system.  He  was  rather  a  diligent 
learner  than  a  bard  student.  He  did  not  aim  especially 
at  coll^;e  rank,  though,  as  he  was  conscientiouBly  faithful 
in  all  his  college  work,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
not  attain  a  high  rank,  even  if  tie  fell  short  of  the  lead- 
ing place  which  Ills  partial  friends  believe  might  have  been 
his.  He  read  many  of  the  best  books  both  on  the  subjects 
connected  with  the  academic  course  and  in  general  litersr 
tore ;  and  always  seemed  solicitous  to  look  beyond  his  text^ 
books  and  to  follow  out  the  subjects  of  inquiry  suggested  by 
the  lessons. 

As  may  be  supposed,  his  early  fondness  for  chemistry 
was  now  renewed ;  and  under  Professor  Cooke's  tuition  he 
poisoed  his  favorite  study  with  avidity  and  with  signal  suc- 
cess, acquiring  with  his  theoretical  knowledge  skill  in  the 
mauipolations  of  tlie  laboratory.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  as  a  mathematical  scholar,  taking  the  advanced  mathe- 
matical course  with  Professor  Peirce  during  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  At  the  close  of  his  Senior  year  he  received 
the  Gray  prize  for  proficiency  in  mathematics,  —  a  prize  the 
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awarding  of  vhich  depended  on  a  prolonged  and  tboroogfa 
examination.  In  addition  to  this  he  received,  by  Tote  of 
the  Faculty,  high  college  appointments  at  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Exhibitions,  and  at  Commencement.  His  perform- 
ances on  these  occasions,  and  his  themes  and  forensics,  indi- 
cate the  habit  of  independent  and  continuous  thought,  and 
a  command  of  words  which  would  with  competent  practice 
bare  made  him  an  able  and  efficient  writer.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  his  Dissertation  at  .the  Senior  £xhibitioD 
of  his  Class,  on  "  The  Judicial  Corruption  of  Lord  Bacon," 
—  a  TBry  liappy  discussion  and  refutation  (in  brief)  of 
Hepworth  Dixon's  defence  of  his  noble  client.    . 

It  is  believed  that  Haven  passed  through  college  with  the 
cordial  esteem  of  aU  who  knew  him,  and  the  afFection- 
ate  regard  of  all  who  knew  him  well.  His  character  had 
developed  itself  with  no  unlovely  attribute,  and  with  no 
habit  or  tendency  that  could  give  the  most  watchful  friend 
uneasiness  as  to  his  future  career.  Of  the  sentiments  of  his 
fellow-students  toward  him  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
than  his  having  been  chosen  a  member  of  at  least  four  col- 
lege societies,  of  which  one  only  —  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa- 
professes  to  follow  any  rule  in  its  elections  except  the  elec- 
tive affinities  of  its  members.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
every  college  honor  to  which  he  was  eligible,  together  with 
numerous  tokens  of  the  sincerest  esteem  and  of  strong  per- 
sonal friendship  from  those  of  his  teachers  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  intimate  relations.  Though  one  of  the 
youngest  of  his  Class,  he  had  a  thorough  manliness  of  spirit 
and  character,  and  had  learned  to  look  on  life,  not  as  a  mere 
play- ground,  but  as  an  arena  for  earnest  and  faithful  en- 
deavor. Yet  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  graver  topics  of 
discourse,  lie  retained  a  boy's  love  of  fim  and  froUc ;  and  in 
the  conmierce  of  joke  and  repartee,  in  young  and  gay  soci- 
ety, he  left  no  one  his  debtor.  No  doubt  a  somewhat  pr&> 
matiire  manliness  may  have  grown  out  of  \a&  position  as  tiia 
mother's  eldest  son,  her  natural  protector  and  helper,  and 
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capable  by  example  and  influence  of  moulding  the  charac- 
ter of  a  younger  brother.  Then,  too,  he  shared  with  many 
others  that  rapid  maturity  of  thought  and  action  vhich 
oome  through  the  influence  of  patriotic  feeling. 

On  graduating  he  was  for  a  little  time  in  serious  doubt  as 
to  the  course  which  it  was  right  and  fltting  for  him  to  pur- 
sue. His  strong  sense  of  his  country's  rightful  claims  upon 
her  youth  led  him  from  the  flrst  to  look  to  the  military  ser- 
vice as  a  part  of  duty.  On  the  other  Jiand,  there  was  not 
an  element  in  his  nature  or  a  habit  of  his  life  which  did  not 
seem  averse  from  the  military  profession.  There  were, 
moreoTer.  circumstances  which  at  that  time  rendered  his 
empathy  and  services  peculiarly  needful  to  his  mother,  and 
for  her  sake  rather  than  his  own  be  delayed  a  decision  in 
which  she  had  so  precious  a  stake.  Meanwhile  his  friends 
Bou^t  to  obtain  employment  for  him  as  a  teacher,  but  were 
repeatedly  disappointed  when  they  supposed  that  they  had 
made  success  certain. 

In  August,  1862,  about  a  month  after  his  graduation,  he 
resolved  to  enter  the  army,  and  went  immediately  to  New 
York  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  and  drill  of  Colonel 
Tompkins,  being  determined  to  qualify  himself  thoroughly 
for  his  duty  before  seeking  or  accepting  a  conmusslon.  In 
connection  with  the  regular  exercises  of  his  novitiate,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prepare  bis  system  for  exposure  and 
fatigue,  taking  long  walks,  and  simplifying  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing in  every  possible  way.  He  was  commissioned  as  Second 
Ijeutonant  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Begiment  New  York  State  Volunteers,  the  commission  dat- 
ing from  September  20,  1862.  In  October  he  joined  his 
raiment,  then  waiting  orders  at  Bicker's  Island,  in  New 
Tork  Harbor.  Thence  the  regiment  was  flrst  ordered  to 
Washington,  next  to  Annapolis,  and  then  to  Hampton 
Roads.  While  lying  near  Fortress  Monroe,  the  superior 
officers  of  his  company  left  him  for  a  little  while  in  com- 
mand, and  during  that  period  his  courage  and  presence  of 
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mind  vera  severely  tested  by  the  mutinooB  behavior  of  a 
portion  of  his  men  ;  but  by  his  resolate  bearing  and  prompt 
and  decisive  measures,  order  iras  soon  restored,  and  the 
recusants  returned  to  duty.  After  a  few  dajs'  detention 
the  body  of  troops  to  vhiob  he  was  attached  siuled  for  the 
Mississippi.  They  encountered  a  heavy  storm  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  stopped  for  coal  at  Key  West,  and  arrived  at  New 
Orleuis  on  the  16th  of  December.  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  Garroltton,  wheM  they  went  into  camp 
and  remained  till  March. 

During  this  interval,  on  a  brief  expedition  to  Plaquemines 
with  two  companies  besides  his  own.  Lieutenant  Haven 
found  himself  4inder  fire,  and  the  troops  remained  by  nigtit 
for  several  hours  exposed  to  the  artillery  of  a  United  States 
gunboat,  whose  ofiScars  took  them  for  Bebels.  In  February, 
while  as  officer  of  the  guard  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  a 
disturbance  in  the  camp  by  night,  a  stand  of  arms  vu 
thrown  down,  and  a  boll,  thus  accidentally  discharged  inm 
a  loaded  musket,  was  lodged  in  hia  leg,  inflicting  a  fleeb- 
wouud  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  a 
hospital  in  New  Orleans.  The  day  after  this  accident  he 
was  appointed  to  a  First  Lieutenancy.  His  early  promo- 
tion, when  we  consider  his  extreme  youth  and  his  lack  of 
influential  friends,  aSbrds  no  slight  corroboration  of  the 
stetement  made  at  that  tame  by  his  captain,  that  he  was 
the  best^^lled  oflicer  in  his  regiment.  Indeed,  until  this 
accident,  he  had  had  for  the  most  part  the  command  of  his 
company ;  the  captain  and  his  senior  lieutenant  being  on. 
detached  service.  The  major  of  his  regiment  writes  that 
the  field  officers  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  immediate  pro- 
motion to  a  c^tainoy,  —  a  measure  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  efiect  only  by  his  death. 

While  Lieutenant  Haven  was  confined  by  his  wound,  his 
regiment  went  to  Baton  Bouge  te  take  part  in  an  attempt 
on  Fort  Hudson.    Finding  the  place  then  impracticable,  the 
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103ml  army  biolc  Fort  Bisland,  and  then  followed  the  enemy 
up  Western  Loaisiai)&  aa  far  as  Opelousaa,  where  they 
halted  a  few  days  for  siipi^ies.  During  this  halt  Lieuten- 
ant Haren,  though  by  no  means  fully  restored,  rejoined  his 
company,  foreseeing  active  and  perilous  serrice,  and  unwill- 
ing  (o  remun  absent  from  his  post  at  so  critical  a. period. 

It  was  probably  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital  that  his 
resolutiou  and  patriotism  had  their  severest  trial.  An 
academic  life  had  held  a  foremost  place  among  tlie  day- 
dreams of  his  youth.  His  attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater 
was  intensely  strong,  and  his  fondness  for  literary  and  sci- 
entific pursuits  could  not  easily  have  been  greater.  His 
tetters  show  that  he  felt  nothing  connected  with  the  mill- 
taiy  service  so  painfully  as  his  separation  firom  books  and 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  a  higher  culture.  He  had 
been  a  Eavorile  pupil  of  Pnd'essors  Peirce  and  Cooke,  and 
they  both  now  sought  bis  services  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  the  former  nominating  him  to  a  vacant  tutorship  in 
mathematics,  the  latter  requesting  his  appointment  as  as- 
sistant instructor  in  chemistry.  A  letter  was  written  to 
him,  informing  him  that  either  of  these  situations  was -at 
his  command,  if  he  saw  fit  to  resign  his  commission.  It 
was  thought  and  suggested  by  his  friends  that  the  lameness 
occasioned  by  his  recent  wound,  and  a  eleudemess  of  frame 
uid  constitution  that  seemed  ill  adapted  for  prolonged  ex- 
posure Euid  hardship,  might  justify  his  leaving  the  army. 
He  replied  promptly  and  decisively  that,  though  life  at  Cam- 
bridge was  what  he  desired  more  than  anything  else,  yet 
every  principle  of  honor  and  duty  made  it  his  imperative 
obligation  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  country  so  long 
as  he  was  needed.  No  one  who  knew  him  can  doubt  that 
this  answer  involved  for  him  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  for 
his  own  sake  seemed  most  precious,  and  demanded  the 
highest  eiibrt  of  course  and  self-denial. 

From  Opelousas  the  division  of  the  army  to  which  Lieu- 
tenant Haven  belonged  proceeded  to  Port  Hudson  by  the 
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way  of  Bed  Biver,  croanog  the  MissiBsippi  at  Bayou  Sara, 
sixteen  miles  abore  Fort  Hudson,  tlian  marchiog  rapidly 
down,  and  e^cting  a  Junction  with  the  divisiou  that  had 
moved  up  from  Baton  Bouge,  —  a  series  of  operatiouB  which 
was  attended  with  an  unusual  amount  of  fatigue  and  anxi- 
ety, especially  for  the  officers,  and  which  must  have  seri- 
ously impaired  the  general  health  and  strength  of  one  still 
suffering  from  a  local  iigury. 

On  the  27th  of  May  a  general  assault  was  made  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  and  in  this  Lieutenant  Haven  behaved  with 
such  distinguished  gallantry  as  to  receive  the  special  enco- 
miums of  his  cimimanding  officer.  A  few  days  later  ho 
wrote  to  his  mother :  — 

"  No  mail  is  alloired  to  leave  here,  for  obvioos  reaaoas ;  and  ia 
fact  I  wu  in  doubt  whether  it  would  relieve  your  mind  to  hear 
from  me  before  the  fight  was  over,  but  finally  concluded  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  spedal  meatienger  to  say  that  I  am  safe  and  in 
perfect  health.  The  27th  was  quite  destructive,  and  it  is  poedble 
that  the  capture  of  the  place  will  be  left  to  the  artJUery,  in  which 
case  I  shall  be  in  no  danger.  Bat  if  anything  else  should  befall, 
you  know,  my  dear  mother,  where  to  look  for  comfort  Don't  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  at  any  rote.  As  soon  as  the  uege  ie  over, 
I  will  write  you  agtun." 

Tliere  was  not  another  general  assault  till  June  14th; 
but  meanwhile  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  dai^er- 
0U8  duty  to  be  performed  in  the  digging  of  rifle-pits  and  es- 
tablishing an  advanced  line  of  pickets.  In  all  this  work 
and  peril  Lieutenant  Haven  sustuned  his  part  with  una- 
bated enei^.  On  the  13th  of  June  a  demonstration  pre- 
paratory to  the  attack  on  tiie  morrow  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  General  Dwight,  While  this  was  in  prepress 
Lieutenant  Haven  applied  to  the  surgeon  of  the  r^ment 
on  account  of  painful  and  annoying  symptoms  of  throat 
disease.  The  sui^^n  forbade  his  participation  in  the  con- 
templated assault,  and  advised  him  immediately  to  go  into 
the  hospital.     An  ambulance  was  in  readiness  for  Baton 
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BoQge,  and  he  was  carried  at  once  to  the  hospital  at  that 
pbtce.  His  ailment  proved  to  be  diphtheria.  The  sjutp- 
totv  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  alarming  at  the  outset, — 
certainlf  they  did  not  appear  so  to  him.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother, "  I  have  a  bad  sore  throat  which  may  keep  me  here 
&  week  or  tea  days.  Aa  Boon  as  my  throat  grows  a  little 
less  painfiil  I  shall  write  again."  This  was  his  last  letter. 
There  was  no  moment  of  convalescence.  The  attack  was 
not  violent,  but  it  probably  came  upon  a  system  that  had 
borne  to  its  utmost  capaci^,  and  had  no  reserved  strength 
lo  resist  disease.  Everything  that  skill  and  kindness  could 
do  Tor  him  was  done,  and  his  few  remaining  days  were  made 
tntnquil  and  happy.  Not  without  the  hope  of  recovery,  he 
yet  became  gradually  aware  that  the  issue  of  his  case  was 
very  doubtful ;  but  Ms  cheerful  eelf-possesaon,  sustained, 
to  all  appearance,  by  £nu  religious  faith,  forsook  him  not 
for  a  single  moment.  He  sank  day  by  day,  and  died  on 
the  23d  of  June,  1863. 

His  body  was  interred  in  grounds  near  the  hospital. 
His  grave  was  at  first  a  rude  mound,  with  a  board  to  mark 
the  spot.  Friends  who  became  strongly  attached  to  him 
while  he  was  in  the  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  —  sisters  of 
charily  whose  chosen  work  it  was  to  minister  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  Ic^ol  army,  —  have  attested  their  kind 
remembrance  of  him  by  enclosing  and  sodding  the  grave, 
and  placing  over  it  a  slab,  on  which  are  inscribed  his  name 
and  age,  with  the  text  of  holy  writ,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  " ;  and  beneath  it  the  stanza 
&om  Longfellow,  — 

"  He,  tb«  young  and  atroog,  who  cbsruhed 
Ifobla  longingi  for  tho  itrifb. 
By  Ibe  Ta«daide  Ml  «nil  periihed, 
Weary  with  Ihe  much  of  lifb." 

Lieutenant  Haven  gave  presage  of  an  unusually  accom- 
plished man ;  and  all  who  were  conversant  with  his  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  development  anticipated  for  him  dis- 
tinguished success  in  whatever  might  be  hia  chosen  sphere. 
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He  had  do  glitter,  shov,  or  pretemdoo ;  bat  he  had  a  mind 
remarkable  for  its  working  power.  He  acquired  rapidly ; 
he  STstematizBd  what  he  learned ;  he  made  his  knowledge 
a  part  of  himself  by  ttie  digeetiTB  and  assimilating  processes 
of  his  own  intellect;  and  he  imparted  what  he  knew, 
thought,  or  believed,  with  clearness,  precisioD,  and  direct- 
ness. He  would  probably  hare  chosen  chemistry  as  his 
specialty ;  and  had  he  bean  permitted  to  enter  on  a  sden- 
ti&c  career,  he  must  have  made  himself  early  and  favorably 
known  as  a  teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer,  and,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  as  a  pioneer  mind  in  the  advancement  of  his  cher- 
ished science.  But  here  we  hare  only  the  broken  column, 
and  can  barely  conjecture  what  would  have  been  its  fin- 
ished proportions  and  beaufy. 

Not  so,  however,  as  to  his  domestic  and  social  character. 
Here  his  kindred  and  friends  know  all  that  they  have  lost, 
and  feel  that  he  could  not  have  been  more  to  them  than  he 
was  from  early  boyhood  till  the  day  he  left  them.  As  a  sou 
and  brother  he  was  not  only  affectionate,  but  tboughtfiil, 
self-forgettingly  kind,  watching  for  opportunities  of  fihal  and 
fraternal  service.  For  similar  traits  of  character  he  was 
dearly  cherished  in  tiie  entire  family  curole  and  among  his 
classmates  and  associates.  Unassuming,  generous,  genial 
in  speech  and  manners,  loving  society,  and  always  glad  to 
contribute  his  liill  portion  to  its  entertunment,  he  made 
many  warm  friends,  and  can  have  been  well  known  to  none 
who  were  not  his  friends. 

As  regards  his  moral  character  his  life  was  blameless  and 
pure.  As  we  look  back  upon  it  we  can  see  no  portion  <£ 
it  to  be  recalled  with  other  than  grateful  emotions.  His 
tastes  and  bis  principles  were  equally  averse  from  tiie  in- 
dulgences through  which  so  many  young  men  are  led  into 
ruinous  and  degrading  vices.  Behgiously  educated,  and 
reverent  in  spirit,  he  had  that  profound  sense  of  obligation 
and  accountability  to  the  Supreme  Being  which  is  the  one 
sure  safogoard  of  diaracter.  His  life  was  such  that  we  can 
only  think  of  his  death  as  a  sommons  to  "  go  np  hif^er." 
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JOHN  HODGES. 

PnTat«8tIiMaM.Vd.Hnitk,ApiiI  IT- August  1,1881;  Fine  Liea- 
ltn«Btl9th  Ma«.Vo1«.  (bthatUy),  Anguit  S7,  ie61-Jiine  19,1S62; 
ibior  SOtli  Has.  Vol*.,  November  8,  1863;  LOenteiuuit-Ckiloiiel  69tli 
IfMi.  V<^,  Febmu7  7,  1664 ;  kiUed  at  Petenborg,  Vft.,  July  SO, 
1B61. 

JOHN  HODGES,  Jb.  was  born  in  Salem,  Massacbusetts, 
December  8, 1841,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Osgood 
(Deland)  Hodges.  He  attended  school  in  his  native  city 
until  AugOEt,  1858,  when  he  entered  Harvard  College  as  a 
Freshman.  The  coining  national  storm  bad  already  in- 
oreued  the  interest  in  military  matters  in  Massachusetts, 
and  this  rather  interfered  with  his  scholastio  pn^^ress.  In 
the  middle  of  his  Junior  year  he  left  college  to  retam  no 
more.  The  degree  which  he  aftervrards  received  was  a 
compliment  to  bis  patriotiBm  and  Buccess. 

Previous  to  the  war  be  joined  as  a  private  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry,  better  known  as  the  Salem  Zouaves,  where 
an  unnsually  high  standard  of  discipline  was  enforced  and 
an  nncommon  proficiency  attained.  The  rules  of  the  com- 
pany were  rigid  to  the  extreme,  and  Hodges  showed  his 
^)titude  for  true  soldiership  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
obeyed.  When  the  first  call  for  troops  was  issued  in  April, 
1861,  he  eagerly  hailed  the  opportuni^.  His  company 
was  attached  to  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  YoluQt«er  Mili- 
tia, aa  right  flank  company,  being  detadied  &om  its  proper 
r^liment,  the  Seventh,  for  that  purpose.  Tbere'was  much 
hard  work  and  exposure  to  try  the  fortitude  of  the  young 
soldier  during  those  flrst  three  months  of  real  service, 
though  the  reguoent  did  not  take  pul;  in  any  engagement. 

This  campaign  resembled  a  protracted  picnic  rather  than 
the  stem  realitieB  of  war,  bo  Boon  to  follow.  Floral  deco- 
ratioiis,  flag  presentations,  boxes  and  visits  from  fiiends, 
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and  one  enormous  veddiog-cake,  varied  the  monotony  and 
relieved  the  hardships  of  camp  life  in  very  essential  partio- 
ulars.  More  notable  incidents  ven  the  seizure  of  the  ferry- 
boat at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  capture  of  the  Rebel  Tilghman, 
and  more  especially  the  securing  and  bringing  round  from 
Annapolis  to  Xew  York  the  old  frigate  Constitution.  Our 
young  heroes  had  their  first  taste  of  soldiers'  hardships  ou 
board  this  ship,  for  she  was,  in  the  burry,  most  inadequate- 
ly provisioned  for  the  voyage.  The  decision,  energy,  and 
generosity  which  made  our  young  soldier  so  successfdl  amid 
bis  later  responsihilities  were  developed,  as  m^ht  hare  been 
expected,  in  directions  slightly  abnormal  and  amusing,  at 
this  stage  of  his  can»er. 

He  was  exceedingly  popular  in  the  company.  "  Johnny," 
as  he  was  then  called,  always  brought  two  sticks  of  wood 
when  his  turn  came  to  help  feed  the  camp-fire,  thus  spar- 
ing a  comrade  his  share.  Baked  beans  were  for  the  com- 
pany, as  they  frequently  are,  a  cherished  solace  after  the 
fatigues  of  picket.  One  morning  Company  I  came  in  and 
found  beans  enot^h  and  to  spare  in  a  neighboring  com- 
pany, while  for  themselves  there  was  displayed  a  barrel- 
cover  of  bard-tack  only,  Captain  Devereux  not  approving 
of  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  rations.  A.  somewhat  ani- 
mated discussion  ensued,  which  culminated  in  Johnny's 
kicking  the  hard-tack  into  the  air,  a  feat  which  he  immedi- 
ately expiated  in  the  guard-tent  with  sincere  repentance. 
Such  was  his  popularity,  however,  that  the  whole  company 
laid  down  their  arms  at  the  news  of  his  disgrace,  and  were 
with  difficult  padfied  and  induced  to  return  to  duty. 

The  Fourth  Wisconsin  Regiment  was  stationed  near  the 
Eighth,  and  John,  with  others,  was  detailed  to  drill  them. 
They  gave  him  their  company  letters  to  wear,  oSered  him 
a  commisdon,  and  parted  with  him  on  the  very  warmest 
and  pleasantest  terms. 

On  the  return  of  his  regiment,  at  (he  expuradon  of  its 
term  of  service,  he  was  ofifered  and  accepted  a  poati<»i  ss 
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Elrst  Lieutenant  in  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teen,  then  organizing  at  Lynnfield.  On  the  way  to  the 
capital,  when  he  was  prevented  Irom  reaching  a  certain 
ttilway  train  iD  season,  his  men  demonstrated  Iiis  popular- 
ity by  unshacktiog  a  car  from  the  train  to  keep  the  tardy 
officer  from  being  left  behind.  For  three  months  after 
leaving  the  State,  in  August,  1861,  his  regiment  lay  at 
Podesrille,  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  occupied  in  the  work 
of  making  a  thoroughly  disciplined  force  out  of  raw  mate- 
rial. This  was  the  only  time  the  regiment  ever  had  for 
instruction,  but  that  time  was  well  used,  and  it  afterwards 
found  itself  in  a  condition  of  proficiency  that  was  never 
lost.  It  was  frequently  selected  for  exhibition  by  its  corps 
commander.  Hodges  kept  his  place  throughout  this  pe- 
riod as  one  of  the  assistants  detailed  for  instruction.  The 
irinters  of  1861  and  1862  were  spent  in  hard  work  on 
picket  and  fatigue  duty,  guarding  twelve  miles  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  building  forts.  The  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
force  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  but  was  not  engaged.  It 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fortress  Monroe,  early  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  participating  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
and  battle  of  West  Point.  At  this  time  Hodges  had  become 
very  much  reduced  by  sickness,  and  was  sent  to  Baltimore 
to  recruit.  His  ardor  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  long 
away  from  his  post.  Though  entirely  unfit  for  duty,  he 
went  back  to  Fortress  Monroe. '  Tbence  he  was  misdirected 
to  Newport  News,  where  he  could  find  no  transportation, 
nor  even  join  any  military  force  on  its  way  to  ^e  army. 
But  being  resolute  to  join  his  regiment  in  time  for  any  new 
ordeal  of  battle,  he  set  off  on  foot.  His  tramp  through 
woods  and  swamps,  excited  and  enfeebled  as  he  was,  pulled 
him  down  the  second  time.  When,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
he  finally  gave  up  the  effort  to  find  his  regiment,  he  had 
abandoned  everything,  even  his  overcoat,  except  his  letters 
only,  a  large  bundle  of  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
by  anxious  friends.  These  he  kept  and  had  tbe  pleasure 
of  delivering,  after  a  second  more  successful  attempt. 
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His  health  being  already  imp^red,  the  new  Eoarces  of 
disease  in  the  Chiokahominy  swamps  proved  too  much  for 
his  strength.  He  became  completely  prostrated  by  fever 
and  dysentery,  and  reached  so  low  a  point  as  to  nuke  his 
comrades  fearful  of  his  death.  He  was  compelled  rduo- 
tantly  to  resign,  the  suigeons  pronouncing  him  incurably 
disabled.  Incessant  watchfulness  one  moonlight  night,  fol- 
lowed by  a  wearisome  twenty-four  hours*  advance  in  line 
with  axes  through  the  swamps  and  brush,  brought  on  a 
crisis,  but  a  discluu^e  was  obtained  from  General  tfcClel- 
Ian  in  time  to  save  bis  life.  He  brought  home,  as  a  token 
of  regard,  a  sum  which  his  men  contributed,  and  which  he 
then  intended  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  a  medal  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions.  After  his  promotion  be  consented  to 
purchase  a  beautiful  sword  and  scabbard,  suitably  marked  in 
memory  of  the  givers,  from  whom  be  was  now  separated. 
His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  his  comrades  in  the  raiment, 
several  of  whom  were  serving  now  as  officers,  and,  like  him- 
self, had  marched  in  the  ranks  of  the  same  company  in  the 
three  months'  campaign. 

He  was  then  but  twenty  years  old,  yet  had  performed 
duties  above  his  rank  and  years.  Such  was  his  popularity 
at  home  that  his  name  sufficed  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fire  men  in  two  days  for  a  company  in  the  Fortieth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  after  his  retnm.  His  next 
actual  commission,  however,  was  as  Major  of  the  Fiftieth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  a  nine  months'  regiment,  which 
passed  tlirough  Boston  on  its  way  South,  November  U, 
1862.  Here  again,  for  various  reasons,  the  command  de- . 
volved  lai^y  upon  the  Major.  Being  destined  for  General 
Banks's  expedition,  the  regiment  went  into  camp  on  Long 
Island,  near  Brooklyn.  On  the  12th  of  December  it  em- 
barked on  board  transports  for  the  South.  Six  companies 
had  marched  from  the  camp  in  East  New  York  to  Brootc- 
lyn,  under  orders  to  embark  on  the  steamer  Niagara.  The 
men  on  the  way  down  bad  contrived  to  obtain  liquor,  and 
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me  compOQy,  nerer  very  veil  disciplmed,  tab  particularly 
nnraly.  f^ve  companies,  with  their  ba^age,  had  been 
tnnHferred  from  the  shore  to  tiie  steamer,  loading  her  down 
so  that  her  guards  vere  scarce  three  feet  from  the  irater, 
and  the  company  previouBly  mentioned  vma  nearing  her  on 
the  tug,  vhen  the  men,  in  open  defiaace  of  their  officers 
and  in  the  noisiest  and  most  ofiensive  manner,  refused  to 
go  on  board.  The  confusion  vas  such  that  their  officers 
could  not  make  themselves  heard,  and  were  evidently  power- 
less to  suppress  the  disorder.  Hfyor  Hodges  stood  on  the 
promenade  deck  of  the  Niagara  watching  ^e  scene.  As 
the  tug  ranged  alongside,  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  spring- 
ii^  to  her  deck,  where  the  crowd  was  thickest  and  most 
threatening,  he  shouted  "  Silence  ! "  threatening  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  dared  to  open  his  lips  or  disobey  an 
order ;  and  tlie  sudden  hash  that  followed  sufficiently 
attested  their  belief  in  his  truth.  They  were  afterwards 
heard  to  remark  that  the  Major  was  the  only  man  who 
could  have  cowed  them. 

In  difierent  detachments  and  under  divers  experiences, 
the  regiment  reached  New  Orleans  about  February,  1863, 
and  was  soon  sent  up  to  Baton  Bouge,  being  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Augur's  division  of  General  Dudley's  brigade.  It  accom- 
panied Qeneral  Banks  in  his  first  advance  to  Fort  Hudson, 
and  alter  returning  from  this  expedition  remained  at  BatoQ 
Bouge  until  arrangements  had  been  perfected  for  Uie  siege 
of  Port  Hudson.    An  officer  of  the  regiment  says :  — 

"  We  arrived  at  Baton  Bouge  at  nine,  A.  H.,  and  were  ordered 
into  a  field  for  rest  The  Btorm  had  ceased,  and  the  heat  of  the  ann 
wai  intenae.  While  here,  I  had  occasion  to  coDsuIt  with  the 
Major,  but  he  was  not  to  be  foDod.  We  were  wondering  where  he 
could  be,  when  he  hove  in  sight,  dashing  with  his  u^ual  headlong 
Rpeed  down  the  rosd  and  into  our  midaL  Unnoticed  by  us,  on  our 
arrival  there,  withoat  even  dismounting,  he  had  ridden  back  to 
Montecino  Bayon  and  obttuned  a  bag  with  tome  coffee  in  one  end, 
■nd  some  hard-tack  in  the  other,  and  returned  to  us  again.     Call- 
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ing  the  offlcen  aroand  him,  he  ordered  th«n  to  see  that  every  nuui 
had  hie  shwe  of  the  food.  I  hare  thiu  particaUrly  related  this 
inodent,  at  the  reqaeat  of  aoine  men  who  were  memben  of  m; 
company,  and  were  present  at  the  time,  in  order  to  show  the  self* 
aacrifidng  care  he  manifested  toward  his  men.  As  in  this  inMance, 
without  thought  for  himself,  after  having  passed  two  nights  and 
nearly  two  days  of  expoaure,  fatigue,  and  hardship,  without  rest  or 
sleep,  he  flew  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  oommaDd. 

"Oar  cUvision,  bung  nearest  the  scene  of  operations,  was  the  first 
to  invest  the  place.  We  lefl  Baton  Rouge,  91ay  4th,  for  the  &onl, 
and  were  first  aangned  the  defence  of  a  bridge  upon  <me  <^  the 
prindpal  roads  leading  to  Port  Hudscm,  and  thus  protecting  the  rear 
of  oar  army.  The  night  before  the  assault,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
we  marched  to  Port  Budson,  and  at  daylight  were  assigned  to  mp- 
port  an  Indiana  battery.  About  noon  four  companies,  iucludiog 
mine,  were  asdgned  to  the  storming  column.  These  were  uuder 
the  command  of  the  Htyor,  and  all  applauded  his  courage  and 
steadiness.  Soon  after  we  began  to  advance,  one  of  my  own  men 
was  struck  in  the  leg  by  a  grape-shot.  He  fell  quite  near  the  Ma- 
jor, and  he  pulled  tS  his  neck-tie  and  hastily  bound  it  round  the 
poor  fellow's  1^  being  all  the  while  under  fire. 

■*  Then  followed  several  weeks  of  siege.  In  the  assault  on  tbe 
14th  of  June,  only  the  Major  took  the  field  with  the  recent.  We 
were  obliged  to  perform  a  long  and  difficult  march  in  the  ni^t,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  woods.  The  Major  dismounted,  led  us  in,  and 
partidpated  in  the  work  of  the  next  day.  We  arrived  at  the  end 
of  our  march,  if  march  it  could  be  called,  at  three  o'clock  in  cbe 
morning,  when  we  stacked  arma  and  lay  down  behind  the  stacks,  to 
await  farther  orders.  After  seeing  every  man  lie  down  in  his 
place,  the  M^or  accepted  a  portion  of  my  bUnkets,  and  we  lay 
down  and  entered  into  a  short  conversation,  daring  which  I  Uifk 
OGcastcm  to  say,  that  I  thought  it  would  make  but  little  diSereoce 
to  him  when  we  returned  home  to  Massachusetts,  as  I  thought  he 
would  unmedialely  enter  the  service  agfun.  Re  replied,  that  sach 
was  his  intention,  and  also  that  he  intended  to  stay  in  the  service, 
if  be  should  live,  while  the  war  lasted.  I  said,  *  I  am  afiraid  yoa 
will  lose  your  life  in  the  service.'  Said  he,  '  Captain,  I  expect  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shaU  lose  my  life  in  the  service."' 
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The  two  following  letters  will  tell  the  conclusion  of  this 

"Bk>ou  Post  HcDioir,  J11I73, 1863. 
"DiAB  HoTHBB,— Our  time  U  ont,  but  we  om't  <x»ae  home. 
I  Im^  this  will  be  over  soon,  and  then  we  can  come  back  better 
adsGed.  The  regiment  offered  ita  servicei  to  General  Banka  till 
Jnlj  14th.  The  men  are  veiy  much  worn  out,  and  I  never  was  bo 
pniiled  and  tried  in  mjr  Ufa.  I  am  in  command  of  two  regiments, 
the  One  Hnndred  and  SeTen^-fonrth  New  York  and  the  Fiftieth 
lUssichnaetts.     Give  my  lore  to  aH 

"  From  jaoT  aSbctionate  son, 

"John. 
"  An  ate  wedL" 

"Foai  HuDBOH,  L0DIB14114,  J11I7  IS,  IBE8. 
**  Dbab  Motheb,  —  I  don't  know  when  we  Bhall  come  home.  I 
bope  we  hskve  done  our  dutj.  M7  hand  is  a  little  sore.  All  are 
well  General  Augnr  gave  me  his  picture  himseIC  I  have  been 
u  Acting  Brigadier^ General  in  front  of  Port  Hudson.  I  send  you 
tbe  official  order  received  by  me  as  General,  announcing  that  Vicks- 
burg  had  snrrendered.  This  is  a  hard,  hard  life.  All  are  welL 
Host  of  the  reg^ent  have  gone  off  with  the  Rebel  prisoners.  Give 
my  love  to  alL  May  Heaven  help  all,  guide  and  protect  you  and 
nw.    Yoa  receive  this  rough  epistle  from 

"  Tour  aSectionate  son, 

"JOHM. 

"  I  bumt  my  hand  with  powder.  No  harm,  but  I  can't  write." 
Port  Hudson  surrfflidered,  and  the  Fiftieth  came  home 
by  railroad.  Tbe  quondam  mutineers,  whom  he  had  con- 
trolled, kept  together,  and  inspired  through  unusual  temp- 
tations and  dangers,  parted  with  their  "  little  Utyor  "  amid 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
again  in  the  field  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Massachusetts,  for  which  regiment  he  began  recruiting 
on  the  23d  of  November,  at  Salem.  The  re^ment  left 
the  State  in  April,  1864,  and  after  only  three  weeks  of 
quiet  was  repeatedly  in  action.  Then  followed  the  arduous 
final  campaign.  Many  anecdotes  became  current  in  the 
Fifty-ninth  Massachusetts,  as  to  traits  of  generosity  or  self- 
voL.  n.  20 
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devotion  in  their  young  Lieatenaat-Colonel,  —  his  yielding 
his  horse  to  a  worn-out  soldier  t>n  the  march,  and  canying 
the  man's  rifle,  or  his  pulling  off  his  own  stockings  to  cover 
the  blistered  feet  of  a  private.  On  one  occasion  a  force  of 
veterans  was  ordered  to  chai^  a  battery,  and  the  Kf^- 
uinth  was  to  support  them.  Three  several  times  they  sav 
them  march  up  with  firm  step,  and  three  several  times  they 
saw  them  waver  and  fall  back  tmder  a  tremendous  fire  &om 
the  Rebel  works, — a  sight  which  might  well  have  caused  an 
older  reg^ent  to  falter.  At  this  juncture  Colonel  Hodges 
received  the  order  to  advance  with  his  re^ment.  For  a 
moment  they  hesitated,  aud  but  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
a  critical  moment.  Colonel  Hodges  saw  it,  and  dashing 
toward  the  color-sei^eant,  caught  the  colors  &om  bis  hand, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  advanced  towards  the  battery. 
The  effect  was  ma^cal.  A  sergeant  rushed  forward  and, 
'  waving  his  cap  over  his  head,  shouted,  "  Look  at  your  Colo- 
nel with  the  colors.  Come  on,  boys !  come  aa\"  A 
ohai^,  and  the  battery  was  carried. 

On  the  way  to  Petersburg  he  lost  men  by  scores,  and 
officer  after  officer,  until  one  captain,  nine  lieutenants,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  only  were  left.  An  eyewibiess 
thus  describes  the  eventful  day  at  Petersbui^,  July  SO, 
1864 :  — 

"  I  was  at  the  battle  of  the  30th,  and  then  for  the  first  time  met 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hodges,  in  the  crater,  about  two  hoon  after 
the  explosion  of  the  fort.  His  regimuit,  as  well  a^  mine,  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  fort  that  was  blown  np.  I  advanced  with  my 
regiment,  and  was  wounded,  and  returned  inside  of  the  crata  of 
the  fort.  On  my  way  to  the  rear,  after  being  relieved,  I  saw  your 
brother  sitting  and  leaning  back  against  the  embankment,  and  also 
near  him  Lientenant-Colonel  Wright  (Twenty-seventh  Hichigao), 
both  of  them  bemg  wounded,  Colonel  Hodges  through  the  thigh, 
Colonel  Wright  through  the  shoulder.  I  stood  in  front  of  them, 
and  talked  with  them  about  their  wounds,  the  war,  and  the  pros- 
pects. After  a  moment,  they  made  room  for  me,  and  invited  me  to 
■it  between  them,  we  all  wishing  to  be  on  the  ground  awhile  to  see 
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^M  otdored  troops  make  a  charge,  as  we  had  expressed  a  donbt  as 
to  their  brsver)',  and  wished  to  see  them  perBonally.  After  I  aat 
down,  your  brother  leaned  lightly  on  mj  shoulder,  and  appeared 
weak.  Colonel  Wright  spoke,  and  asked  if  we  had  not  better  go 
on  to  tl)e  rear.  Tonr  brother  said,  '  We  can't  get  there  nntil  the 
cdored  troops  pass  by.'  They  were  then  going  through  the  ex- 
ploded fort  to  make  the  charge.  As  the  co1(r^  troops  passed,  the 
Johnnies  ranged  their  batteries  so  as  to  throw  thor  shells  into 
the  crater  of  the  fort,  and  some  twenty  exploded  there  within  half 
H  many  minutes.  On  the  explosion  of  a  shell  some  ten  or  twelve 
feot  from  us,  while  sitting  in  the  podtion  I  bare  described,  a  piece 
of  shall  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head,  killing  him  instantly. 
He  did  not  fall,  as  he  was  supported  by  me  on  one  side  and  the 
bsnk  m  the  other.  I  spoke  to  a  soldier  to  assist  me,  and  he  laid 
turn  down  carefully,  examined  his  podets,  found  his  watch,  some 
papers,  and  a  pencil,  which  I  herewith  enclose.  The  man  took  a 
blanket,  after  laying  him  in  an  easy  pcution,  with  one  hand  by  his 
iide,  the  other  across  his  breast,  and  covered  him  up,  where  I  left 
him,  and  where  I  doubt  not  he  was  buried,  as  the  enemy  afterward 
tofk  the  fort,  and  buried  all  the  dead  in  the  fort  in  reconstructing.'' 

This  sonniEe  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  correct, 
through  a  flag  of  truce.  Thus  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twen^-two,  after  serving  his  country  from  the  very  out- 
break of  the  war,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  field,  and  foith- 
fuUy  sharing  the  fortunes  of  four  different  regiments,  the 
brave,  generous,  and  ardent  John  Hodges. 
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ARTHUR  OOHTLANDT  PAKKER. 

Firet  SergMnt  asd  Utw.  Tob.  (In&Bkj'),  iuSif  SI,  1S68;  Stnofid 
Lieutenant,  Mareh  8,  1«S6 ;  kiU«d  bf  gwrillM  naar  Bntoe  SUtioa, 

Ya^  Aogtut  M,  laee. 

AT  the  end  of  the  undei^raduate  oourse  ftt  Harv&rd 
University  QMh  stadent  is  requested  to  write  an  aulo- 
biograj^y,  which  is  preserved  as  part  of  flie  Glaas  records ; 
and  peiliaps  thu  memoir  oanuot  be  better  prefaced  than  hj 
a  part  d  &e  brief  paper  which  LientenBnt  Park^  then 
contributed. 

"Iwta  born  in  Boston,  October  21, 1810.  My  father,  WiUiam 
Farker,  u  the  Saperinteodent  of  the  Pananw  Railroad, — fw 
merly  Superintendent  of  the  BostoQ  and  Worcester,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  Boston  and  Lowell  roads.  He  was  educated  at  Capttun 
Partridge's  military  school  I  belong  to  the  Parkere  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  came  over  fix)in  England  in  1670.  All  ptj  paternal  an- 
oestOiB  held  nnmerooB  offloes  uoder  the  Provindal,  State,  and  gen- 
ertU  goveniments,  and  seats  in  Congreae,  the  New  Jersey  Legiila- 
tuie,  and  the  Governor's  CoundL  The  fiunily  mansimi,  a  huge 
stone  building,  called  the  Oastte,  was  fortified  in  the  Bevolationsrj 
War. 

**I  am  descended,  on  my  mother's  wde,  from  the  Soollaya  and 
Whitwells  of  Boston,— the  firmer,  an  old  Norse  &au]y  (meii- 
ti<Mied  in  the  lift  of  Sir  Robert  Strange),  came  over  from  the  Oik- 
neya  in  1640  [  the  latter,  firom  Colnsbrook,  in  England,  in  1735. 
My  mother's  name  was  Lucy  Cnshing  Whitwell. 

"  I  lived  in  Boston  and  Newton  till  1846 ;  went  to  Baltimore 
in  that  year;  retunied  to  Boston  in  185S;  went  to  Chicago  b 
March,  1859 ;  and  retnmed  to  Boston  in  December,  1S60.  I  have 
attended  in  Beaton  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  graduating  at  the 
former  in  1857,  and  spending  the  next  year  at  the  latter.  I  re- 
ceived at  these  schools  four  prizes  for  Latin  and  English  verses 
and  for  mathematics. 

^e  in  1858.    At  the  end  of  six  months  I  leA 
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nd  went  lo  Chicago,  wfaete  I  stayed  till  December,  1860.     I  then 
ntimied  to  Ouobridgcuid  rejoined  roy  CUh  in  September,  1861." 

As  a  child  Arthur  vas  &  generous,  impulsive,  mischiev- 
oos  little  fellow,  very  quicb-tempered  and  fond  of  fun.  A 
Eriend  of  his  mother  writes :  — 

"  I  remember  Arthur  as  the  haudsomeat,  gayeet,  bravest  child  I 
ever  saw;  His  entire  fearlessness  often  astoniabed  me.  I  can  see 
him  now  as  if  it  were  bnt  yesterday,  standing  on  one  foot  in  the 
hind  of  bia  nnde's  outstretched  arm,  his  other  foot  clasped  in  his 
little  hand  while  he  balanced  himself  with  his  other  arm.  There 
be  stood  joyous  and  triumphant." 

When  Arthur  was  nearly  nine  years  old,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Baltimore.  Here  he  began  hia  Latin  Grammar, 
■nd  was  soon  brought  forward  as  the  show  scholar  when- 
ever visitois  came  to  the  school.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
the  third  elass  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  imder  its 
excelleat  tiding  his  love  for  the  dossio  langui^^  in- 
creased. He  spent  much  of  hia  leisure  time  in  reading 
Horace  Emd  Lncrettus,  and  in  writiag  Latin  verses ;  and 
when  in  the  second  year  of  the  school,  gained  for  a  Latin 
ode  the  prize  which  belonged  to  the  first  class. 

It  was  his  w&y  to  adopt  one  or  two  pursuits,  and  to  fol- 
low them  with  enthuaasm,  while  he  oared  little  for  any 
(Ahere.  About  this  time  he  took  a  great  interest  in  gym- 
nastics, in  which  he  was  fitted  to  excel  by  a  strong  and 
compact  £rame  and  a  fearless  spirit.  He  graduated  at  the 
Latin  School  in  1857,  taking  another  prize ;  and  as  his 
EatiiOT  thought  it  best  for  him  to  defer  entering  college  for 
a  year,  he  entered  the  second  class  at  the  High  School. 
Here  be  wrote  an  Elnglish  poem  entitled.  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,  on  his  favorite  subject  of  physical  training, 
and,  contrary  to  custom,  be  was  requested  to  recite  it  on 
tiie  graduating  day  of  the  first  class. 

He  entered  college  without  conditionB,  but  had  been 
there  only  six  months  when  an  advantageous  ofifor  was 
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made  to  him  to  go  into  a  store  in  Cliict^,  vhich  he  tboaght 
it  best  to  accept  on  account  of  bis  father's  circumstwicea  at 
the  time,  and  because,  although  he  enjoyed  college  life,  he 
did  not  intend  to  study  for  a  profession.  Arthur's  experi- 
ence in  Ohicago  vas  much  the  same  as  that  of  all  young 
men  who  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  live  with  great 
economy.  His  chief  pleasures  were,  as  before,  reading  tin 
classics,  studying  languages,  and  practising  gymnastics.  In 
the  last  he  was  very  proficient.  He  writes :  "  I  ended  up 
a  coil  of  rope  weighing  nine  hundred  and  four  pounds  a 

day  or  two  ago I  have  at  last  learned  to  pull  myself  up 

with  one  arm,  bau^^ng  perfectly  taught,  and  starting  with 
a  little  jerk." 

After  he  had  remained  at  Chicago  nearly  two  years,  he 
expressed  to  his  brother  a  strong  desire  to  return  and  finish 
his  education ;  and  bis  parents,  on  bearing  of  it,  immediately 
recalled  him.  This  was  in  December,  1860,  and  he  could 
not  be  examined  until  the  following  summer.  He  told  his 
friends  that  he  meant  to  enter  as  a  Junior,  but  he  had 
secretly  resolved  to  rejoin  bis  own  Glass,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  two  years.  He  studied  by  himself,  and  on 
returning  from  the  examination  he  surprised  and  pleased 
his  mother  by  saying,  in  his  playful  way,  "  Mother,  the 
Faculty  and  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  worth  my 
while  to  stay  more  than  a  year  in  College,  so  I  entered  Se- 
nior, and  without  conditions."  He  did  not  study  for  rack, 
but  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  whatever  he  thou{^t  he 
most  needed.  His  faculty  for  learning  languages  was  rather 
remarkable.  Latin  was  a  passion  with  him.  He  received 
a  prize  at  college  as  at  school  for  verses  in  that  language. 
He  was  continually  making  Latin  verses  and  playing  upon 
words,  and  in  the  outset  of  the  national  stru^le  his  uco- 
dere  at  te  caedere  found  its  way  into  many  of  the  news- 
papers. One  day  be  surprised  his  motiier  by  asking  for  a 
copy  of  Dante,  as  she  knew  he  bad  never  studied  Italian. 
He  said  he  did  not  altogether  like  the  less  advanced  class, 
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ind  intended  to  join  one  vhich  was  studying  that  book. 
ffis  mother  expressed  her  doubts  of  his  ability  to  learn  the 
lessons,  but  found  that,  with  very  slight  assistance  at  first, 
he  was  able  to  do  so.  He  -waa  a  very  good  French  scholar, 
and  had  given  some  attention  to  German  and  Spanish, 
vhich  last  studies  he  continued  while  in  the  army. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Arthur  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  go  with  hia  companions  to  the  defence  of 
lus  country,  but  acquiesced  without  a  murmur  in  the  wish 
of  his  parents  that  he  should  finish  his  college  course. 
Three  days  after  graduating,  finding  that  he  could  not  im- 
mediately obtain  a  commission,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty- 
third  Massachusetts,  and  was  appointed  First  Sergeant. 
The  regiment  left  Lynnfield  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  was 
encamped  for  some  time  near  Alexandria.  Arthur  found 
the  position  of  First  Sei^^eant  to  be  no  sinecure.  Ho 
mites:  — 

"I  un  not  so  content  with  mj  position  u  not  to  envy  the  leis- 
orely  lieatenaDt,  who  a  not  continaally  harassed  with  applicationa 
for  eveiylhing  that  is  aliasing  or  lost  in  the  company,  and  with  re- 
quests to  be  '  passed  out '  for  wood  and  water.  He  is  not,  like  the 
orderly,  between  two  miUBlones,  the  detain  and  the  men,  subject 
to  be  scolded  by  the  one  and  gmmbled  at  by  the  other,  though  I 
hsTe  no  right  to  complain  on  that  account,  for  my  position  is  not 
mwe  uncomfortable  than  that  of  most  of  the  orderlies,  hut,  on  the 
eoDtraiy,  generally  a  pleasant  one." 

In  another  letter  he  says :  — 

"  I  am  OS  pleasant  terms  with  the  men ;  Uugh  and  joke  with 
them  freely,  and  yet  they  obey  my-orderi  readily,  form  line 
promptly,  and  seldom  grumble  at  my  pimisbments." 

Again  he  writes :  — 

"Erery  one  is  after  the  orderly.  Nothing  ia  heard  but  'O^ 
derlyl'  '  Sergeant! '  Ac,  whenever  I  am  near.  I  have  run  myself 
into  real  training  trim,  and  feel  as  active  and  light  as  a  sqairreL  T 
have  a  good  deal  of  fighting  to  do,  answering  comphunts  and  com- 
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posing  difficullieB,  but  I  rather  like  it.  It  is  an  intellectnil  exer- 
cise which  agreeably  varies  the  phyaicaL  In  truth,  I  am  in  the 
beet  health  and  spirits." 

Arthur's  previouB  gTmnastic  training  was  here  of  great 
adrantage  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  endure  fiitigue  and 
hardship.  The  October  weather  was  getting  cold  and 
stormy.     He  writes ;  — 

"We  left  Alexandria,  and  taking  the  cars  for  abont  ugfateen 
miles,  camped  over  night  on  a  hill  wiUiont  shelter,  and  drencbed 
through  as  we  slept  by  a  pooriug  rain.  I  turned  oat  at  three, 
A.  H^  with  one  or  two  otliers,  built  a  Are  and  waited  for  day;  at 
whose  coming  we  made  coSee  and  disposed  of  a  box  of  sardines 
and  a  few  hard  crackers,  making  a  very  comfortable  break&sL  .... 
Mother  makes  me  laugh  when  sbo  talks  about  hardships,  for  I  have 
suffered  nothing  yet  I  am  exceedingly  tough,  and  in  better  health 
and  less  capable  of  being  fotigued  than  when  I  waa  at  heme.  I 
eat  with  a  fine  appetite  and  ei\joy  my  meals  with  Sandio  Faazs'a 
gusto." 

The  new  year  found  the  regiment  encamped  oppodte 
Fredericksburg.  It  was  just  after  our  terrible  repulse  be- 
fore that  citf ,  and  the  feeling  throughout  the  army  was 
ezceedii^ly  gloomy.  The  rations  were  short ;  many  of  the 
men  were  sick.  The  coughing  at  night  soimded  mourn- 
fully. Arthur  was  off  duty  for  a  few  days,  but  soon  recov- 
ered both  health  and  spirits.  Under  date  of  January  25lh, 
after  returning  Irom  an  expedition  defeated  by  rain  and 
mud,  he  writes,  "  We  seem  to  be  destined  not  to  go  into  a 
fight.  We  were  just  too  late  last  year  for  the  Bull  Bun  and 
the  Fredericksburg  fights,  and  this  expedition  ha^  turned 
out  a  failure."  In  February  he  replies  te  a  letter  from  his 
aunt" as  follows:  — 

"  It  is  very  reireshing  to  listen  to  your  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  soldiers  and  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Nothing  truer  has  been 
said  than  that  the  women  sustain  the  war,  North  and  SoolL  You 
perceive  by  this  that  I  am  not  wanting  in  ^pretuation  of  the  influ- 
ence and  importance  of  the  sex.    I  reoeived 's  letter  a  day  ot 
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two  before  yours,  and  take  this  opportonUy  to  aunre  joa  that  my 
pdiiical  viflvra  are  the  aaae  as  his.  I  am  firat  for  supporting  the 
gDTBnuoent  and  proBecutiDg  the  war  by  every  eonstitutiMtal  means, 
witboQt  regard  to  prejudices  of  color  or  rsc«,  and  with  the  destruc- 
tion  of  alaveiy  in  view  as  an  aid  in  restoring  the  Union.  I  look 
DD  tbe  bright  side  whenever  there  is  one,  and  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  to  fi^t  the  desponding  views  of  the  men,  who  are  rosny  of  them 
loo  ready  to  believe  evil  reports  and  tO'  discredit  good  ones. 
Wbsther  or  not  the  direct  object  of  Providence  is  by  means  of  this 
«v  to  overthrow  slavery,  I  am  convinced  that  this  will  be  the  re- 
nil,  and  shall  rejoiee  to  see  it  accomplished." 

Arthur  was  naturally  desirouB  of  promotian;  but  in  a 
letter,  dated  March  8,  expreases  himself  aa  follova :  — 

"I  am  in  no  /amy  fbr  a  commission.  I  am  willing  to  remain 
Orderly  six  months  if  the  Colonel  does  not  recognize  me  as  pos- 

Ksnng  the  material  for  an  officer. If  I  have  to  wait  for  my 

canmtnkm  till  aAer  a  fl^t,  I  shall  be  quite  as  well  aatisfled." 

He  bad  been  promised  a  lieutenancy  in  a  Nev  Jersey 
r^imeot,  but  he  preferred  not  to  leave  his  own ;  and  he  was 
at  length  rewarded,  ae  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Lientenant-Golonel  Underwood  :  — 

"I  always  thought  your  son  did  a  noble  thing  when  he  preferred 
to  go  into  the  service  at  once  in  the  ranks  to  waiting  on  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  commissica  which  had  been  promised  him  some  time. 
Bis  conduct  baa  been  uniform  with  this  start,  and  tbe  other  day  he 
showed  himself  quite  as  high-minded  in  preferring  to  stay  as  a  Ser- 
geant in  his  own  regiment  to  going  elsewhere  with  a  commission. 
I  have  once  or  twice  called  the  Colonel's  particular  attention  to  him 
md  recommended  him.  I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
Cotonel  has  recommended  him  to  the  Governor  as  second  Ueaten- 
■ol  to  fill  the  last  raoancy,  and  by  this  time  he  is  probably  commis- 
Mned.    I  wish  we  bad  many  more  young  men  like  him." 

The  commisBioa  soon  arrived,  and  Arthur  writes,  <*  I  am 
much  gratified  to  receive  a  commission  in  this  regiment,  in 
which  I  have  a  pride  and  an  interest."  He  was  soon  afler 
detailed  for  duty  in  the  provost  guard,  but  disliked  the  easy 
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and  monotoDOOs  life,  and  woe  impatient  to  be  again  Titb  his 
company  and  on  the  advance ;  and  about  the  10th  of  llaj 
he  vas  relieved.  Then  followed  a  campaign  vhich  is  pleas- 
antly described  in  his  letters. 

"BiAnroH  8Ti,TiOM,  June  II,  1803. 

"Deak , — We  muched  all  night  the  day  we  left,  ud  the 

weather  wu  showery.  At  about  four,  a.  ic,  we  halted  at  Spott- 
wood  tavern  and  rested  tOl  ten;  then  a  day's  march  brooght  u 
to  this  point,  where  we  camped  at  six,  p.  il,  in  a  fine  oak  forest 
We  carried  no  tents,  only  blankets  and  haveraacks.  The  next 
morning  the  men  received  six  days'  rations  additional,  which  were 
stowed  away  in  their  kn^wackB.  We  rested  all  that  day,  as  we 
had  need  of  doing  after  marching  forty  miles  in  a  trifle  over  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  abont  five,  p.  h.,  we  received  sadden  orders  to 
march,  and  made  abont  four  miles,  when  we  btvouad^  in  a  wood 
wiUumt  fires.  I  was  so  thoroughly  rested  that  I  hardly  slept  at  slL 
....  I  enjoy  this  active  life  intensely.  That  march  of  oars  showed 
no  oommon  pluck  and  endorance  on  the  part  of  the  men.  We  lost 
two  men,  who  fell  behind  the  first  nigh^  and  one  sent  back  sick. 
One  company  lost  eleven ;  no  other,  over  three  or  fonr." 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  refpment  was  not  very  ac- 
tively engaged,  but  was  ordered  to  support  a  battery,  and  in 
doing  so  the  men  were  forced  to  be  inactive  while  exposed 
to  tlte  shelling  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Arthur  felt  htuigiy, 
and  gave  an  instance  of  his  coolness  by  making  a  fire 
against  a  stone  wall  and  cooking  and  eating  his  dinner. 
His  comrades,  whom  he  invited  to  share  it  with  him,  pre- 
ferred to  wait  until  a  quieter  season.  The  following  letter, 
written  on  tiie  5th,  gives  a  partial  account  of  the  battle. 

"  Deab ,  —  The  Baltimore  Clipper  of  the  4th  gives  a  weak 

aooonnt  of  our  auooesseB.  The  fight  of  Friday,  f .  h.,  the  climax 
of  the  whole,  had  not  been  heard  ftom.  I  have  just  been  to  a 
part  of  the  field  where  the  Bebel  masses  were  urged  upon  oor 
intreuchments,  and  met  with  a  terrific  slaughter.  I  give  no 
newtpaptr  account.  I  saw  in  one  place  a  company  of  fifty  or  sixty, 
with  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  on  one  flank,  laid  out  in  their  ranks 
nearly  as  thickly  as  they  advanced  in  line,  occupyiog  about  the 
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mux  of  a  company  and  a  half.  In  fire  sioall  fields  there  were,  I 
vu  told,  foil;  one  ihonaand  dead,  and  mj  ejrea  confirmed  the  egd- 
DUle.  The  wonoded  had  all  been  removed,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  dead  already  buried.  Regiments  are  going  oat  with  picks 
ind  tpadea  to  finish  the  woi^.  The  Rebels  were  advanced  to  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods  of  the  fortificadona,  when  the  batteries  opened 
with  grape  and  canister,  and  the  lines  rose  from  the  rampartB  and 
poored  in  their  volley.  As  for  our  part,  we  reached  here  on  the 
lit,  slier  a  very  rapid  and  trying  march.  We  took  up  our  positioa 
in  front  of  the  cemetery  and  behind  a  stone  fence.  The  batteries 
did  all  or  nearly  all  the  fighting  in  that  quarter,  and  we -were  not 
eogsged.  The  next  day  we  moved  to  the  right  centre,  and  in  the 
sfteiDOon  were  taken  up  to  a  field  in  front  of  one  of  our  batteries. 
A  Bebel  battery  soon  opened  and  played  on  us  and  the  guns  we 
topported  for  over  an  hour.  We  lay  behind  the  stone  fence  with 
the  shells  bursting  all  around  us.  One  shell  instantly  killed  two 
of  oar  company,  another  lost  his  arm,  a  third  was  severely  wounded. 
Other  companies  also  suffered.  Companies  I,  D,  and  A  were  then 
KDt  out  as  skirmishers.  Soon  after,  our  battery  silenced  the  Beb- 
el%  having  exploded  a  caisson  and  done  other  damage.  The  Rebel 
btttery  drew  off  At  dusk  the  Rebels  were  evidently  preparing  to 
attack,  and  our  skirmishers  retreated.  When  Companies  I  and  D 
were  within  about  twenty-five  rods  <^  our  lines,  a  column  appeared 
ia  our  tear  to  our  right,  immediately  behind  us.  We  quickened 
oar  pace,  you  will  believe,  and  succeeded  in  getting  in  without  loss, 
ind  forming  a  line  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  behind  the  stone 
wall  to  the  right  of  the  battery.  Here  we  maintained  our  posidoa 
with  a  number  of  other  regiments  in  the  division,  and  in  about  fif- 
Veea  minutes,  after  a  tempest  of  cannonading  and  musketry,  the 
Johnnies  fled,  leaving  their  dead  and  many  of  their  wounded  on  the 
field.  The  regiment  lost  here  about  fifteen  killed  and  wounded. 
Only  the  right  wing  was  engaged  In  this  place.    Our  men  behaved 


Soon  after  this  Arthur  was  appointed  an  Aid  on  the  staff 
of  General  Meade,  and  came  home  on  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence early  in  August.  He  rejoined  the  staff  near  Warren- 
ton,  and  found  the  duties  very  pleasant.  He  writeB :  "  Tell 
G— —  not  to  feel  any  anxiety  for  my  happiness,  for  I  am 
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tax  lumpier  here  than  I  could  possibly  be  anTwhere  else.  I 
am  more  in  my  element  and  more  at  rest  than  I  erer  was 
before  in  my  life.  I  pray  Qod  I  may  always  be  as  happy." 
On  the  24th  of  August  he  visited  his  regiment,  which  was 
then  lying  about  nine  miles  from  head-quart«rs.  He  was 
last  seen  by  a  picket  as  he  was  returning,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  captured  by  guerillas ; 
but  all  inquiries  vere  unavailiDg.  After  fiiteen  months  his 
friends  received  certain  informatioa  of  his  fate.  Captain 
Bennie  of  the  Seventy-third  Ohio  reported  that  on  the  lldi 
of  September,  1863,  he  was  going  with  an  orderly  on  horse- 
back from  Catlett's  Station,  where  Lieutenant  Parker's 
ref^ent  was,  to  Bmtoe  Station,  to  join  Gteneral  Howard  as 
ui  Aid.  The  road  runs  dose  to  the  railroad,  here  and  there 
crossing  and  recrossing  till  it  reaches  a  stream  called  Kettle 
Bun.  There  the  road  is  on  the  right  of  the  railroad.  The 
crossing  was  bad,  bo  that  Captain  Rennie  took  another  road 
leading  off  into  higher  land.  This  route  returns  the  travel- 
ler soon  to  the  main  road,  but  takes  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile 
or  more,  going  up  a  hill  and  through  a  piece  of  woods.  On 
the  other  ade  of  this  wood,  just  before  the  main  road  is 
regained,  in  a  low  spot,  a  sort  of  ravine,  Captain  Bennie 
was  met  by  three  men  with  United  States  army  clothing, 
though  without  coats,  who,  pointing  their  pistols,  called  on 
him  to  halt.  He  replied,  "  There 's  some  mistake,  you  're 
of  my  side."  He  was  i^;aiu  asked,  "  Do  you  surrender  ? " 
Looldng  about  him  he  saw  that  on  one  side  was  an  in^iass- 
able  ravine,  in  front  these  three  men,  on  the  other  nde 
three  more,  and  behind  three  others,  all  clothed  in  the  same 
way,  but  armed  and  aiming  at  him  and  his  orderly.  So 
he  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner.  His  captors  said  to 
him,  "  Well  for  you  that  you  did ;  for  we  should  have 
served  you  as  we  did  young  Parker,  General  Meade's  Aid, 
the  other  day."  "  Hov  was  that  ?  "  he  asked.  They  re- 
]cdied  that  they  had  halted  him  at  the  same  spot ;  that  be  did 
not  surrendn-,  but  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  pass  through 
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tliem,  and  that  therefore  two  of  them  had  fired  at  him  and 
he  had  fallen  dead  ;  that  they  had  buried  him  near  by  in  a 
place  somewhat  cleared,  where  there  were  Bome  scnib-oakB, 
—  and  they  pointed  out  the  grave  to  Captain  Benuie.  Cap- 
tain Beonie's  orderly  had  dined  wiUi  one  of  these  men  a 
week  before,  supposing  him  to  be,  as  he  professed,  a  Union 
man.  With  one  exception  they  declared  themselTes  to  be 
Uori^'s  men. 

Thus  ended  a  short  life,  just  on  the  Terge  of  manhood. 
Arthur  went  to  die  war  entirely  &om  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism. He  was  by  nature  a  scholar,  and  had  little  taste  for 
a  soldier's  life.  The  rough  experience  of  the  army  had 
EtiengUiened  him  and  developed  bis  manliness,  and  he  had 
foond  that  rest  of  spirit  which  comes  from  the  performance 
of  duty.  The  tenderness  of  his  affections,  his  strong  sense 
of  justice,  his  disinterestedness  and  generosity,  endeared 
him  to  his  family.  He  was  Castidious  in  the  choice  of  his 
friends,  and  nearly  all  whom  he  most  loved  have  fallen  with 
bim  in  die  same  glorious  struggle.  Shall  we  not  believe 
that  they  are  all  rejoicing  with  us  now  in  the  emancipation 
of  a  race  ?  Beligious  feeling  was  the  foundation  of  that  pa- 
triotic ardor  which  made  him  so  anxious  to  defend  his  conn- 
try  when  the  war  first  broke  out,  although  his  aversion  to 
OQt  was  so  strong  tliat  he  rarely  spoke  on  religions  subjects. 

This  memoir  cannot  be  better  ended  than  by  an  extract 
frmn  the  letter  of  a  classmate :  — 

"I  cannot  close  withoat  t^bring  my  personal  tribute  to  the 
raanlj  character,  actirity  of  mind,  and  generosity  of  heart  wludi 
ao  diBUnguished  Arthur  when  with  as,  and  with  which  he  must 
hav«  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  throng  life. ....  Onr 
ClaH  has  not  refiised  to  send  its  members  to  do  battle  fin-  oor  eottn- 
try^  ri^t,  and  that  tbey  have  done  their  duty  it  fnlly  proved  by 
the  large  nmnber  who  have  fallen  in  their  country's  defenoe.  Ai^ 
thnr  won  the  esteem  and  reapeot  of  his  i-VffMmitj*  by  his  studions- 
ness,  talffifi,  »J"i  ability  as  a  scholar,  and  their  admiration  by 
bis  courage,  his  mnnWnwtii,  and  fearless  devotion  to  duty  as  a  aoldiar 
and  a  patrioL" 
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HENRY  ROPES. 

Second  Lieutenant  SOtli  Man.  Vols.  (Infantiy),  Norember  25,  ISEI; 
Fint  Lientcnant,  October  2,  1S6S;  killed  at  Gettjsbnig,  Pa^  Jnlj  S, 
1B68. 

HENRY  ROPES,  the  youngest  son  of  Willitun  and 
M&17  Anne  (Codman)  Ropes,  was  born  in  London, 
Hay  16, 1839.  His  parents  at  that  time  and  for  the  three 
years  following  resided  in  England.  Soon  after  their  re- 
turn to  this  country  Henry  was  placed  at  the  Ohauncy-Hall 
School  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  more  or  less  steadily 
till  1852  or  1858.  At  this  time  his  eyes  b^;an  to  show  dis- 
ease, and  for  the  succeeding  six  or  eight  yeara  they  were  ft 
constant  source  of  trial.  As  he  had  a  very  vigorous  consti- 
tution and  an  ac^Te,  inquiring  mind,  this  infirmity  hindered 
and  annoyed  him  beyond  measure.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  school  and  was  for  a  short  time  imder  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  William  W.  Goodwin,  now  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Harvard  College.  On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Goodwin  for 
Europe  in  the  summer  of  1853,  Heuiy  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  late  George  D.  Porter,  and  afterwards  of 
Sidney  Willard,  who  fell  at  Fredericksburg  as  Major  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Mr,  Willard  was 
of  the  greatest  service  to  Henry  in  developing  his  physical 
powers  by  gymnastic  ezereises,  —  boxing,  rowing,  walking, 
and  fencing.  Under  his  tuition  he  passed  four  happy  years, 
during  the  last  of  which  his  eyes  became  sensibly  better. 
Having  completed  his  preparatory  studies  in  July,  1858,  he 
obtained  admiBsion  to  the  Freshman  Glass  of  Harvard  Cd- 
lege,  passing  a  satisfoctory  examination  and  entering  with- 
out conditions. 

He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  leader  by  bis  classmates, 
and  took  an  active  and  prominent  position  among  them. 
Hardly  had  he  begun,  however,  the  duties  of  his  first  tenn 
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in  College,  before  the  old  Teaknesa  of  the  eyes  returned, 
■nd  increased  to  snch  an  extent  that,  at  last,  much  against 
his  will,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  command  of  his 
medical  advisers  and  give  up  college  life  for  several  months, 
and  vbea  he  came  back  to  study  with  the  aid  of  a  reader. 

Interested  in  everything  relating  to  physical  development, 
Henry  Ropes  from  the  first  football  matoh  to  the  last  boat- 
race  was  ever  prominent.  As  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
nncommon  powers  of  endurance,  he  was  known  to  all  the 
College ;  while  his  position  as  president  of  one  of  the  earli- 
est boat-clubs  and  as  member  of  the  victorious  University 
crew  gave  him  especial  influence.  His  college  life  was  em- 
inently happy.  From  the  Srst  a  great  &vorite,  his  pei^ 
sonal  popularity  never  declined.  His  high  sense  of  honor, 
straightforward  honesty  and  integrity  of  character,  and 
Bound  common-sense,  secured  him  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  his  classmates  ;  while  bis  genial  temper,  his  hearty 
frankness,  his  kind  and  loving  nature,  won  their  esteem  and 
affection.  He  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  with  his 
Class  through  the  Sophomore,  the  Junior,  and  part  of  the 
Senior  years,  his  life  being  only  disturbed  by  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  which  had  now  begun  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  students,  and  which  gave  jise  to  the  warmest  debates 
between  the  representatives  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country.  In  all  these  controversies  Henry  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est, and  took  a  manly  and  consistent  stand  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  secession. 

His  impatience  to  be  with  the  army  in  the  field  became 
more  and  more  marked.  His  attention  was  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  military  tactics  and  drilling,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1861  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusette  Volun- 
teers, then  organizing  tmder  Colonel  William  Raymond 
Lee.  His  parents  were  unwilling  that  he  should  give  up 
his  course  in  College,  and,  yielding  to  their  wishes,  he  de- 
clined the  pro^red  commission.    But  when  the  news  of 
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ttie  unfortunate  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff  reached  ibe  North, 
in  October,  1861,  he  again  detennined  to  eater  the  eemce, 
and  now  obtaining  flie  approval  of  his  parents,  be  scooted 
tiie  oSbr,  and  was  oonmuBsioned  a  Setmnd  Iflentenant  in  the 
Twentieth  Massaohusetts  Yolnnteers  <»l  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861.  On  the  Ist  of  the  following  January,  1862, 
he  joined  his  regiment  at  Oamp  Benton,  near  Poolesville, 
Maryland,  and  witii  characteristic  emerg;  entered  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  career.  The  winter  at  Camp 
Benton  was  spent  in  pnrsning  the  usnal  round  of  camp  da- 
ties,  and  the  only  active  service  in  which  the  r^^ment  ww 
engaged  was  in  picketing  the  Potomac  ^m  Edward's  Ter- 
ly  to  Seneca  Mills.  Lieutenant  Ropes  soon  gave  evidence 
of  a  fitness  for  military  life  which  fulfilled  the  espectaHom 
of  his  friends,  and  proved  to  them  that  he  had  not  mistakeQ 
his  calling.  Particular  in  the  discharge  of  the  minutest 
details  of  duty,  he  became  known  to  bis  superiors  as  an  effi- 
dent  and  trustworthy  officer.  Tn  a  letter  written  soon  after 
he  joined  his  regiment  he  says :  — 

"  My  little  experience  has  taagbt  me  that  businew  alnlity,  fair- 
Dflss  of  judgment,  oonsiatencj  of  duracter,  and  a  sfntit  of  disre- 
gui  of  perwMial  oomfort  are  neoesBiuy  to  a  good  oSoer.  Abore 
all,  be  must  be  prompt,  and  not  make  mistakes." 

Another  letter,  written  by  him  some  time  after,  illus- 
trates some  tnuts  in  his  character.    He  says :  — 

"  Ton  flpeok  of  disoonragement.  I  have  never  for  «n  instaot  feb 
diacooraged  or  looked  wistfnily  towards  homo.  When  I  lay  abed 
nek,  I  was,  of  oonne^  veiy  nncomfbrtable  and  in  pain ;  but  I  have 
never  once  wanted  to  go  borne,  and  shall  not,  until  the  n^ment  le- 
tuniB,  if  my  life  is  spared  to  return  with  it  Of  conne  we  have 
aH  sorts  of  discomfbrtfi,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  eo  cheerfn]  as  I 
used  to  be  in  Cambridge,  and  do  not  see  enon^  of  the  fellows,  &c, 
bnt  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  d^ree  disconroged  or  disappcnnted 
with  my  profossion  ;  and  althongh  I  long  to  see  the  war  over  for 
the  sake  of  the  oonntry  and  bomanity,  and  woold  very  well  like  to 
come  back  as  one  member,  however  homble,  of  a  conqnering  army, 
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and  laj  aside  tbe  sword,  jet  ponoDall;  I  am  wiUing  to  ttMj  for  mj 
tength  of  time.  I  find  here  an  opportnnity  to  do  u  much  good  as 
I  shall  find  in  anj  profeseion.  iij  time  is  occupied  verj  fnlly,  my 
paj  ia  auffident,  mj  trade  faoncvable,  and  one  which  calls  out  all 
ilw  ability  a  man  may  pomoM.  I  hare  enough  of  pleasant  com- 
paniooa,  and  I  can  see  nothing  better  to  look  forward  to  in  life.  As 
to  tiie  danger,  scnnebodj  must  eodare  it,  and  why  not  I?  Above 
ill,  I  feel  now  it  is  mj  A(^.  If  I  lire  till  the  war  is  over  I  shall 
fnAably  find  seme  other  path  open.  So  do  not  think  I  am  discour- 
aged, or  longing  for  home,  for  comforts,  and  for  society.  I  do  want 
to  see  70U  all,  though,  very  much ;  and  being  away  bwa  you,  and 
maHMBt,  and  all,  is  the  greatest  trial  I  bare.  Bat  this  is  not  dis- 
eoura^g,  only  aa  evil  every  young  man  must  bear." 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  Twentieth  MassachuBetta 
broke  camp,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  an  actiye  cam- 
paign. The  r^pmeut  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  Third 
Brigade  (Dana's),  Second  Division  (Sedgwick's),  of  the 
Second  Corps  (Samner's).  The  division  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac near  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  early  part  of  March,  to 
reader  assistance  to  Oener&l  Banks  in  his  advance  down  the 
Vallay  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  Lieutenant  Bopes  received 
his  initiation  into  active  military  life.  On  the  27th  of  March 
the  Twentieth  embarked  on  board  the  transport  Catekill,  on 
the  28th  started  for  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  Slat  landed 
at  Hampton,  Yu^inia.  Sumner's  corps  marched  towards 
Torktown  on  the  5th  of  April,  over  a  country  utterly  des- 
olate, and  through  the  recently  abandoned  fortifications  of 
tbe  enemy.  In  a  letter  dated  Big  Bethel,  Virginia,  April 
6,  1862,  when  an  engagement  vas  expected  to  take  place 
immediately,  Lieutenant  Ropes  wrote  as  follows :  — 

"I  expect  before  this  reaches  you  I  shall  have  been  in  the  great- 
est battle  which  ever  to<A  place  on  this  ccmtinent  I  do  not  like  to 
write  much,  but  of  coarse  I  know  what  may  happen,  and  I  feel 
perfecdy  prepared  for  any  reeidt  to  myself,  and  feel  only  anxious 
to  do  my  duty  in  battle.  God  grant  I  may.  I  do  not  feel  much 
conoemed  for  my  own  life,  and  am  glad  to  rest  the  result  in  higher 
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Before  Torktown  tlie  Twentietli  performed  its  Eihare  in 
arduous  sod  periloua  picket  duty^,  beside  much  &ldgne  ser^ 
vice.  It  was  among  the  first  to  plant  its  flag  ap(m  the 
abandoned  fortificatioDs  of  the  enemy ;  and  Lieatenant 
Ropes,  temporarily  in  command  of  Company  K,  had  tlie 
honor  of  leading  it  first  irithin  the  vorks.  From  Yoik- 
town  the  regiment  vent  to  West  Point,  and  on  the  7th  of 
May  vere  engaged  with  the  enemy  tliere.  Of  EUr  Oaks 
Lieutenant  Hopes  Trites :  — 

"Oar. regiment  was  opposed  to  the  fiunons  Hunptoa  L^onof 
South  Carolina.  Tbey  fbaght  wdl,  and  rallied  in  the  open  field 
jnst  at  the  last,  and  we  drove  them  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, which  was  no  donbt  the  last  charge  of  the  day.  General  Pet- 
tigni  was  found  on  this  field.    So  yon  see  we  have  done  onr  part" 

As  to  his  own  feelings  during  the  battle,  he  Bajs :  — 
"  I  think  no  man  of  sense  would  act  diSlBreutly  in  a  battle  &oiu 
the  vay  he  before  determined  and  expected  to  acL  I  really  do  not 
remember  that  I  had  any  particular  feelings  to  describe,  exc^ 
perhaps,  a  sort  of  eagemess,  and  a  strong  desire  to  beat  the  enemy, 
the  latter  feeling  one  I  had  not  b^bre  expected  to  hare  partica- 
larly. ....  I  do  not  snppoee  it  was  at  all  a  trying  battle,  but  I  cer- 
tiunly  (bit  perfecllj  collected,  and  do  not  think  my  conduct  vas  at 
all  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  the  danger." 

The  Twentieth  immediately  after  the  battle  was  placed 
on  picket,  where  it  remained  nearly  twelve  days.  During 
these  twelve  days  it  nuned  almost  ceaselessly,  and  for  a 
part  of  the  time  the  men  were  without  blankets  or  tents. 
From  this  state  of  things  Bopes  draws  certain  condnsions. 

*■  I  really  suffered  a  good  deal.  I  ^d  not  remove  my  clothes 
from  Satorday,  May  SIst,  till  Wednesday  evening,  June  llth,  and 
was  soaked  with  water  a  great  part  of  the  time.  ....  So  jod  see  there 
are  some  inconveniences  of  campaigning  not  down  in  tbe  books. 
In  fact  one  bas  to  get  over  one's  old  ideas  of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts, and  finds  out  how  little  is  really  needed  for  a  man  to  live 
with." 
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Od  the  28th  of  June  tbe  army  began  its  retreat  towards 
the  Jamea,  and  in  tbe  terrible  scenes  of  the  seven  days'  bat- 
tles tlie  Twentieth  Regiment  took  a  prominent  part.  At 
Peach  Orchard,  Allen's  Farm,  Savage's  Station,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Nelson's  Farm,  and  Malvern  Hill,  it  wbs  either  ac- 
tively engaged  or  constantly  exposed.  How  it  suffered,  tbe 
lists  of  killed  and  wounded  will  show.  At  Nelson's  Farm 
alone,  seven  officers  and  sixty-three  entisted  men  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Half  the  men  in  Bopes's  company  were  hit, 
and  two  of  his  sergeants  were  instantly  killed. 

ffis  hopeful  temper  and  unconquerable  spirit  never,  per- 
haps, showed  to  greater  advantf^  than  after  these  reverses. 
The  North  was  disheartened,  stunned  by  tbe  succession  of 
disasters  to  the  Army  of  tbe  Potomac.  A  letter  dated  at 
Harnson's  Landing,  August  lOtb,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

"  I  am  aatoniihed  at  the  fean  of  the  people  at  home.  We  have 
none  here.  Our  army  is  in  splendid  fighting  trim  and  ready  for 
anything. ....  We  have  so  idea  of  giving  up,  and  if  the  people  at 
home  could  only  come  out  and  see  tbe  army,  they  would  hurry  lo 
enlist  BO  as  to  be  in  time  to  see  the  last  straggles  of  the  Rebellion. 
....  Our  anny  is  healthy,  well  fed,  and  confidenl.  I  fully  believe 
we  sh&ll  utterly  crush  the  Kebellion  before  cold  weather." 

In  August,  1S62,  the  Twentieth  left  the  Peninsula  and 
was  sent  from  Newport  News  to  Alexandria.  After  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  with  tbe  rest  of  Dana's  brigade,  and  ad- 
vancing a  few  miles  beyond  Fairfax  Courtr-Houee,  it  took 
position  there,  and  allowing  Pope's  army,  then  in  retreat, 
to  pass  by,  covered  tbe  rear. 

At  Antietam  the  division  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  General  Sumner  was  in  the  thickest  of  QiQ  fight.  The 
Twentieth  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  enlisted  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  XJeutenant  Hopes  was 
struck  twice,  once  by  a  spent  ball,  and  once  by  a  round 
Eohd  shot.  The  former,  he  says,  "  made  a  hole  in  my  coat, 
scraped  up  the  skin  a  little,  and  made  me  lame  for  a  day. 
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Tlie  cannon-ball  I  saw  distinctlj.  It  Srst  hit  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  glanced,  passed  betreea  my  legs,  sligfatlj  bniisiug 
my  knee,-and  leaving  a  black  mark  on  my  pants."  A  com- 
rade writes  of  this  circumstance,  "  He  (Ropes)  took  it  so 
coolly,  I  laughed  outright." 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1862,  Ropes  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  His  conduct  through  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  had  not  been 
unnoticed.  He  wae  offered  positions  on  the  staff,  irhich  he 
resolutely  declined.  His  own  words  on  tills  subject  were, 
"  I  intend  to  stand  by  the  Twentieth  as  long  as  we  both 
last." 

At  Fredericksbui^  the  Third  Rr^^e,  then  under  Colo- 
nel N.  J.  Hall  of  the  Serenth  Michigan,  a  captain  in  the 
Regular  Army,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in  pontoons  w. 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  December  11, 1862,  and  after  a 
fierce  and  obstinate  contest,  which  lasted  till  evening,  occu- 
pied most  of  the  town  of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  tiie  diffi- 
cult task  of  the  Twentieth,  then  under  command  of  Major 
(now  Brevet  Major-(>eneral)  Macy,  to  march  up  the  main 
street,  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  from  the  houses  and  fiom 
behind  walls  and  fences.  Early  in  the  eng^pement  Lieu- 
tenant Ropes  was  left  to  command  his  company,  his  c^ 
tiuu  having  been  wounded.  How  well  he  discharged  his 
duty  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  a  brother  officer :  — 

"  We  were  nnder  a  most  terrific  fire.  Poor  Bopes  was  ahnort 
alone  when  I  airived ;  scarcely  thiee  files  of  his  company  wen  1^ 
1  formed  my  fresh  company  on  his  left,  and  opened  fire.  We  Majecl 
there  till  we  were  relieved  by  two  other  companies.  Oooe,  dnring 
the  fire,  we  stopped  to  epeak  to  each  other.  That  instant  be  wm 
stru(^  by  a  iipent  ball.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  be  would 
have  fallen  if  I  had  oot  canght  him.  It  nearly  took  away  hu 
breath,  and  we  twth  eopposed  he  was  badly  woanded,  and  I  helped 
bim  a  step  or  two  to  the  rear;  but  in  less  than  a  mlnate  he  v» 

bode  in  his  place,  saying,  'It  wae  only  a  spent  ball, 1    IVe 

got  my  breath  agaui ! ' " 
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The  same  writer,  speakiDg  of  the  fight  of  the  next  day, 
in  which  again  the  Twentieth  was  terriblj  exposed,  says :  — 

"  I  showed  him  (Bopee)  a  b/^  la  my  ooat  nude  by  a  bullet,  and 
be  >kow«d  three  or  toaz  places  where  his  coat  and  knapeack  had 
been  Btrock,  aod,  laughing  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  how  it 
fell, '  Like  fishes  uibbliug.' " 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  2, 1868,  the  Twenti- 
eth, after  a  series  of  rapid  marches,  reached  the  battle-field 
of  Gettysbui^.  On  the  evening  of  that  terrible  day,  when 
the  firing  ceased,  nothing  remained  in  our  front  save  the 
dead  aud  wounded.  Throughout  that  whole  night.  Lieu- 
tenant  Ropes,  unmindful  of  previous  fatigue,  foi^etful  of 
his  own  anxiety,  and  regardless  of  his  own  comfort,  was 
engaged,  with  a  detachment  of  men,  in  bringing  the  sufferers 
witliin  our  lines,  cheering  them  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  ministering  to  their  wonts  irom  his  own  canteen. 
"  It  vsB  hia  last  night  on  earth,  and  it  was  all  spent  in  la- 
bors of  love." 

On  Friday  morning,  whUe  the  Twentieth,  partially  shel- 
tered by  a  alight  and  hastily  constructed  breastwork,  was 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  a  New  York  battery, 
hardly  fifteen  feet  in  the  rear  of  our  line,  was  shelling  the 
works  of  the  Rebels,  firing  over  the  regiment.  Henry  was 
sitting  with  his  back  to  this  battery,  reading  a  book.  A 
fragment  of  a  shell  which  exploded  at  tiie  moment  of  leav- 
ing the  gun  struck  him  as  he  sat  there,  and,  uttering  only 
the  words,  "  I  am  killed,"  he  fell  back  and  expired  instantly. 
"  Corporal  Joues,  of  his  company,"  wriCes  a  brother  officer,  "  sud- 
denly cried  out  to  me  that  IJeutenaDt  Bopes  was  killed.  I  ran 
over  to  him,  and  grasping  his  band,  spoke  to  him.  Though  his  fin- 
gers closed  on  mine  and  seemed  to  retum  the  presanre,  he  never 
spoke  Hgun.  His  eyes  were  jo^t  fixing,  witii  the  moat  placid  ex- 
pression on  his  tace  I  ever  saw.  It  was  purified  of  everything 
earthly." 

"  Few  tears,"  writes  another,  "  are  shed  by  soldiers  over  their 
eomradea  killed  in  aotian ;  but  even  while  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
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WAS  Btill  ragiDg,  offlcera  and  meo  alike  wept  ova  Lieutenant 
Ropes." 

His  remains  were  sent  to  Boston,  and  on  tlie  8th  of  Jnly , 
1863,  all  that  -was  earthly  of  Henry  Ropes  found  a  restdng- 
place  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  A  family  monument  has 
since  been  erected,  on  which  is  a  dmple  inscription  com- 
memoratiTe  of  his  life  and  death. 

His  character  was  one  able  to  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 
There  were  do  quahtira  which  a  biographer  would  fear  to 
approach,  no  weaknesses  he  would  wish  to  conceal.  One 
who  saw  him  constantly  in  the  field  in  limes  of  distress  aod 
anxiety,  of  suffering  and  death,  (Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,)  writes 
as  follows :  — 

"  Tour  Bon  not  only  bore  hinueir  nobly  as  a  soldier,  but  as  i 
man  ani  a  Christian.  I  remember  interviews  with  him  repeatedly 
on  the  Peninsula  last  snmmer,  amidst  misfortune  and  diseaae,  and 

yet  himself  always  cheerful This  tone  ctf  constant  cheetftil- 

nesa  —  Christian,  I  will  call  it — seemed  to  me  to  give  to  his  infin- 
enee  in  the  regiment  a  morale  and  value  even  beyond  that  of  his 
high  military  example.  Its  religious  effect  was  inTaluable.  Be 
assured,  dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  attempt  eulogy,  whoi  I  add,  oar 
aimy  has  but  few  left  like  your  bebred  aoa." 

A  letter  from  the  officer  commanding  his  brigade,  Colo- 
nel Norman  J.  Hall,  written  on  the  field  of  battle,  wiU 
indicate  ^e  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  supe- 
rior officers. 

"  HaAD-QoAKTaas,  3d  BaieAsa,  9d  Ditisiov,  3d  Cotn, 
"QBTTTSBnaa,  Pa^JoIjB,  IB63. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib,  —  The  punful  duty  of  recording  the  death  of 
your  eon  has  been  imposed  upon  me.  He  died  at  his  post  in 
battle. 

■*  We  have  become  so  fomiliar  with  scenes  of  blood  and  death, 
that  our  comrades  fall  beside  us,  barely  i>l aiming  the  most  ordtnarj 
rights  of  burial ;  but  I  speak  of  this  brigade  at  least,  when  I  say 
that  an  unusual  bereavement  has  be&lles  us  in  the  death  of  your 
most  noble  son,  and  Ehrouded  in  deep  gloom  even  the  hearts  that 
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voold  leap  with  joy  and  thank^riog   for  the  greet  victory  ac- 
corded our  anna  and  the  holy  caose  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
"  The  living  example  of  that  true  nobility  which  it  ia  possible  for 

■  man  to  attain  haa  indeed  passed  from  uh  ;  but  we  moat  ever  re- 
member with  pride  that  we  have  been  honored  bjr  association  with 

■  heart  so  pure,  a  spirit  so  brave,  with  a  man  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  ^ve  hie  life  cheerfully  for  his  and  his  ooimtry's  honor. 

"I  cannot  give  exja«sBton  to  the  admiration  and  love  which  your 
(on,  above  others,  daimed  of  ns,  still  less  qwak  in  fitting  lenae 
of  the  ptrfbimd  grief  that  fills  our  hearts.  While  we  live,  his 
memory  will  be  sacredly  cherished,  and  we  will  always  point  to 
Lieotenant  Hopes  as  an  heroic  man,  worthy  of  a  life-long  effort  to 
imitate  io  every  particolar." 

One  more  testimoii;  may  be  added. 

"Lieutenant  Bopes  was  physically  bo  strong  that  no  ezpoanres 
feemed  to  affect  him,  while  no  hardships  could  disturb  the  cheer- 
fiilnesa  trf*  his  temper.  Wholly  devoted  to  his  duty,  thoroughly 
duvslnras  and  manly,  kindly  and  generons,  he  added  to  it  all  the 
graces  of  a  remarkably  pure  and  Christian  life.  The  officers  of 
the  r^ment  cannot  now  speak  of  this  beloved  brother  without 
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GOODWIN  ATKINS  STONE. 

Secood  lientenut  2d  Uah.  Ckraliy,  Norember  IS,  I86S;  YaA 
Lieatenut,  April  14,  I8GS;  C&ptain,  Much  36,  1864;  died  it  Falii 
ChoTch,  Va.,  J11I7  18,  1861,  of  a  wound  receiTed  at  Aldie,  Jolj  6. 

GOODWIN  ATKINS  STONE  was  born  in  Newbnry- 
port,  July  12, 1841,  the  son.  of  Jacob  and  Eliza  (At- 
kins) Stone.  Hie  characteristios  in  early  childhood  were 
marked.  A  picture  of  him  at  four  years  <^  age  shows  a 
sweet  grace  and  digni^  about  him,  as  well  as  much  beauty. 
He  had  a  quick,  inquiring  mind,  vith  a  reflectiTe  turn,  and 
a  very  sensitiTe  conscience.  He  was  an  affectionate  child, 
wiUi  a  remarkable  love  of  nature,  which  developed  rajudly 
as  he  grew  into  boyhood.  When  about  nine  or  ten  yean 
old,  be  studied  at  home  with  me  for  some  time,  and  I  re- 
member well  his  eager,  fresh  delight  in  physical  geography, 
as  we  studied  it  &om  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Guyot.  I  re- 
member that  he  nnderstood  and  delighted  in  the  generali- 
zations and  analogies  of  Guyot.  He  ei^oyed  botany  very 
much  also,  especially  the  structural  part  of  it;  and  we  took 
many  long  rambles,  often  in  the  early  morning,  for  every 
flower  in  its  season.  He  alludes  to  Uiese  pleasant  walks  in 
a  letter  written  &om  Virf^Dia  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when 
he  mentions  "  a  lovely  morning,  just  like  the  mornings 
years  ago,  when  we  set  ofl"  for  columbines  or  hepaticas,— 
the  sky  like  a  pearl,  robins  singing,  and  pin&-treeB  murmur- 
ing, —  everything  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  scene  except 
the  ranks  of  troopers  and  clanking  of  sabres." 

Harriet  Frescott,  who  was  often  our  companion  in  these 
walks,  used  Q\ea  to  quote  the  lines  from  Hattbew  Roydon's 
Astrophill  as  describing  Goodwin's  &ce  exactly :  — 
"  A  tweet,  utnctife  kind  of  grac^ 

A  fU]  uEoraiiM  given  hj  looki, 
ContinDml  comfort  in  b  bee,  — 

The  lioMinento  of  Ooopel  book*." 
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As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  entered  the  High  School 
and  commenced  his  {ureparatory  course  for  college.  For  a 
year  or  tro  at  this  time  he  vam  less  qaiet  and  meditatiTe 
than  before.  He  vas  a  very  merry  boy,  apt  to  laugh  and 
fiill  of  goodnature;  but  a  forward,  bright  scholar.  I  re- 
member his  teacher's  saying  that  his  translations  were  re- 
markably graoeftil  and  easy.  He  was  playful  in  his  study 
time  at  home,  so  that  bis  father  irould  often  ask  if  his  les- 
sons vere  getting  any  attention ;  but  he  always  surprised  us 
by  knowing  them  without  apparent  labor.  His  perceptions 
were  very  quick,  and  he  took  mathematics  easily.  He  be- 
gan to  be  much  interested  in  machinery  and  the  construc- 
tion of  everything  he  handled,  and  we  have  many  memen- 
tos of  his  boyish  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  He  was  so  much 
given  to  ezperimenting  in  connection  with  some  of  his  stud- 
ies, Uiat  his  brothers  and  companions  called  him  for  a  long 
time  either  professor  or  philosopher.  He  had  usually  some 
pet  animal,  which  he  cared  for  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
He  was  fond  of  music  also,  and  learned  to  play  the  flute 
with  some  skill.  He  had  so  much  native  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, and  such  a  frank,  pleasant  face,  that  strangers  were 
tlwaya  won  by  him,  and  at  home  we  cannot  now  remember 
that  he  was  ever  rude,  unkind,  or  inconsiderate. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  he  left  the  High  School  for  Dom- 
mer  Academy,  Byfield,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
During  this  time  he  was  at  home  erery  Sabbath,  and  the 
evenings  were  almost  invariably  spent  chiefly  in  the  singing 
of  sacred  music  by  the  whole  family. 

During  these  years,  as  his  mind  and  body  grew,  his  rehg- 
ioos  emotions  deepened  and  strengthened  into  principle. 
The  influences  around  him,  Plough  religious  in  their 
spirit,  were  liberal  and  unconventional,  and  he  was  never 
urged  to  any  special  act  of  religious  avowal,  or  any  set 
method  of  religious  growth.  His  nature  had  always  been 
a  devout  one,  and  he  had  loved  those  books  best  in  his  Uttle 
library  which  cultivated  this  spirit ;  but  now  his  thorough 
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iatrospection  and  his  r&ithful  aelMealing  led  him  to  place 
restraints  about  himself,  and  to  take  positiTe  steps  in  reUg- 
iouB  advancement.  The  foUoiriiig  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  to  bis  sister,  vho  was  away  from  home,  indicate 
this. 

"  October,  IBM. 

"  I  hare  (hoogbt  lately  a  great  deal  about  jcaning  the  chnnA.  I 
am  reading  a  book  called  '  Ware  on  the  Fonnatkm  of  the  Cbrisdtn 
Character,'  and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it.  The  audior  Hyt, 
'  He  who  belioTes  and  ia  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  hie  belief,  hu  ■ 
right  to  this  ordinance  (the  Lord's  Supper)  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  believes  to  offer  himself  for  this  celebration.' 

"  I  am  resolved,  if  I  do  believe,  to  live  and  die  in  the  belief;  but 
I  am  so  indifferent,  I  snrpiise  myself.  I  cannot  be  so  nicked  and 
foolish  as  to  doubt  God's  power  to  help,  bat  I  have  too  great  an 
opinion  of  my  own  strength  (  yet  I  hope,  wit^  God's  help,  and 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth,  to  overcome  my  pride  and  self- 
isbness  and  fear. 

"  Write  a  long  letter  soon.  O  that  Christ  would  take  poasestioa 
of  my  heart  and  moke  me  bis ! 

"  Tour  most  affectionate  and  devoted  brother, 

"  GOODWIK," 

The  following  is  from  a  fragmentary  diaiy,  about  this 

**  Jaatiary  1,  1857.  —  To-day  commences  another  year.  As 
trying  to  improve  onr  natures,  and  fit  ouiBelves  for  nsefulneu  ia 
this  world  and  happiness  hereaAer,  we  should  commence  the  year 
with  new  resolutions  and  holy  purposes  to  live  more  according  to 
the  will  and  commands  of  God,  aa  expressed  in  his  holy  Word. 

"  Therefore  I  hereby  reaolve,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  live  a  more 
righteous  and  sober  life,  and  more  as  one  who  has  given  hunself  up 
to  God,  and  who  has  determined  to  become  a  disdple  of  Jesoi 
Christ,  should  live,  than  I  have  hitherto ;  and  I  hope  that  by  daily 
prayer,  and  by  trust  in  God  and  his  promises,  and  by  reading  his 
Word,  I  may  soon  be  cleansed  of  all  my  sins  and  become  a  tnie 
Christian,  and  finally  be  led  to  heaven,  through  Jesus  Chriat  oor 
Saviour. 

"Feeling  deeply  sendblfl  of  hnmaa  weakness  and  lialn^toM 
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bio  HD,  and  that  we  can  do  nolliing  of  oorselvea  except  God  be 
irith  DS,  I  hnmblf  trust  and  pray  that  he  will  awiat  and  bless  all 
mj  efforts  to  become  a  tiue  child  of  God. 

"  SnBJBOTS  OP  Dailt  Mbditatioh. 
"Beview  of  G(»dnct  dnring  the  day.  Strict  examination  of 
thoaghts  punned.  Use  of  time.  Use  of  opportonities.  The  good- 
neas  and  meroj  of  God.  ily  ungratefulness  to  him.  Compare 
with  the  example  of  Jesus.  Deportment  towards  others.'  Motirea 
at  action.  Whether  I  am  doing  all  the  good  I  can.  Whether  I 
am  nuking  proper  progress  toward  heaven.  The  temper  sostwned 
throughout  the  day." 

'  The  short  daily  entries  which  run  through  the  year  are 
in  accordance  vith  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions.  The  foU 
loving  extract  from  a  school  composition,  written  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  seems  to  express  the  motive-power  of  hia 
whole  life :  — 

"  Each  one  has  a  work  to  do,  and  if  he  cannot  satisfy  himself 
fw  what  he  is  beat  fitted,  no  time  need  be  wasted  in  indecision ; 
there  is  always  something  to  be  done,  something  too  in  which  we 
can  exert  our  powen  to  the  utmost,  and  which  we  can  make  oar 
labor. 

"  If  we  see  any  way  in  which  men  can  signally  promote  the  beet 
interests  of  mankind  or  advance  the  glory  of  God,  no  one  is  so  weak 
that  he  cannot  asust  towards  efiiactiDg  it.  Inspired  by  such  a  cause, 
there  is  nothing  which  a  firm,  energetic  mind,  with  the  help  of  God, 
caoDot  perform. 

"  What  grand  object  is  worth  living  for,  if  it  is  not  worth  dying 
for?" 

In  the  spring  of  1657  his  health  seemed  delicate,  and  it 
was  thought  best  that  he  should  try  riding  on  horseback,  so 
that  he  exercised  almost  every  day  in  this  way  for  some 
months,  and  I^came  strong  and  well  again.  In  August  of 
this  year  he  went  with  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  himself,  on  a  pedestrian  trip  to  the  White 
Houstuns.    They  left  home  one  Monday  morning,  and  ob 
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ve  bade  them  good  by  vith  some  ajixiety,  Goodwin  repeated 
geaUy  and  seriously  the  lines  ire  had  been  singing  the  eyen- 
ing  before, 

"  Thy  proTidence  Attend  our  wsy , 
To  gaati  lu  and  to  guide." 

The  two  boys  took  very  little  with  them.  Goodwin  had  his 
flute,  which  he  coald  now  play  very  agreeably ;  and  he  ex- 
pected that  this,  with  Henry's  singing,  would  win  their 
bread  and  lot^^g  on  the  way.  They  must  have  relied 
upon  it  considerably,  for  the  entire  sum  expended  on  tbe 
journey  was  but  nine  dollars,  most  of  which  was  given  for  a 
single  night's  lodging.  They  walked  up  and  down  Mount 
Washingttm  without  a  guide,  and  reached  home  in  a  four 
days'  tramp  from  the  smnmit  of  the  mounts,  the  last  day 
walking  more  than  forty  mUes. 

In  September,  1857,  Goodwin  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  discipleship  to  Christ,  in  the  Unitarian  Church. 
There  was  no  pretentioua  piety  about  him.  He  was  gen- 
erally light-hearted  and  merry,  and  entered  into  every  inter- 
est, whether  work  or  play,  with  perfect  abandon.  But  the 
thoroughness  of  his  religious  prindples  was  more  and  more 
evident ;  they  permeated  his  whole  life,  increasing  the  un- 
selfish tliougbtfdlness  of  his  conduct  at  home.  He  seemed 
to  us  to  be  almoet  without  fault,  thongh  he  so  seriously  ac- 
cused himself  at  times  of  a  "  hasty  and  ungovernable  tem- 
per "  that  he  must  have  had  difficulty  in  controlling  it ;  but 
it  was  so  well  controlled  that  we  saw  it  only  in  the  quick 
color  which  would  flush  his  foce  when  he  was  unjustly  ac- 
cused or  suddenly  provoked.  I  think  he  was  constitution- 
ally indolent,  and  apt  to  be  dilatory,  but  he  struggled  hard 
throu^out  his  life  to  conquer  this  tendency,  and  succeeded 
BO  well,  that  as  a  man  and  a  worker  no  one  would  have 
suspected  its  existence. 

His  intellectual  training  at  Dummer  Academy  was  thor- 
oughly and  wisely  conducted.  Hr.  Henshaw,  the  princi- 
pal, was  a  kind  friend  to  him.    The  school  was  so  small 
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in  numberG  that  each  could  receive  judicious  attentioQ,  and 
Goodwin's  mind  developed  rapidly  and  symmetrically.  Hw 
loTe  of  nature,  too,  was  stimulated  by  ilie  scenery  around 
him.  He  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  school,  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  bis  class. 
At  rixteen  years  of  age  he  was  prepared  for  college,  but 
tus  parents  and  teacher  agreed  that  he  had  better  wait  a 
year  before  entering.  During  this  last  year  of  his  prepara- 
tory course,  he  acted  as  an  assistant  in  the  sobool,  and  he 
received  from  the  trustees  and  the  principal  much  com- 
mendation for  his  teaching. 

In  tiie  summer  of  1858,  being  just  serenteen  years  old, 
be  went  to  Cambridge  for  his  examinati(»i,  and  was  admit- 
t«d  as  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class,  without  conditions. 
His  health  was  good,  and  everything  was  favorable  to  his 
sQccess  and  happiness  as  a  studMit.  He  had  pleasant 
homes  in  the  families  of  two  of  his  aunts  who  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  that  be  was  not  removed  from  the  most  kindly 
social  influences.  He  was  determined  to  bear  the  expense 
of  his  education  as  much  as  possible  himself,  and  succeeded 
in  paying  about  half  of  his  expenses  by  his  own  exertions, 
vitii  the  aid  of  scholarships.  In  his  sununer  vacations  he 
made  several  pedestrian  trips  to  the  Whits  Mountains  and 
Hoosehead  Lake,  and  wrote  home  animated  descriptions  of 
forest  Ufe  and  bunting  scenes.  In  tlie  summer  of  1861  he 
was  one  of  four  of  his  Class  emploj^d  by  the  State  in  a  sur- 
vey of  Concord  River.  He  enjoyed  an  out-of-door  life  very 
much,  and  every  summer  it  seemed  to  strengthen  his  con- 
stitntion  and  renew  his  vigor  after  the  year's  study.  In 
Concord  he  was  cordially  received,  and  began  the  ac- 
quaintance of  those  who  welcomed  him  the  next  year  to 
their  cultivated  and  hospitable  society. 

Goodwin  was  social  in  his  tastes,  and  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  several  of  his  classmates.  He  usually 
passed  his  vacations  with  one  or  more  of  them,  either  at  his 
own  or  their  homes,  or  on  some  summer  excursion,  and 
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always  seemed  perfectlf  happy  in  Uie  freedom  of  their  so- 
ciety. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hairard  Glee 
Club,  and  ibr  some  time  of  the  Chapel  Choir.  He  was  fond  of 
singing,  and  had  a  deep  bass  voice,  but  he  gave  up  his  con- 
nection with  both  of  these  when  he  finmd  that  it  interfered 
with  his  duties.  He  belonged  to  the  Hasty-Pudding  Club, 
and  deliTered  one  of  the  Anmiftl  Orations  before  it,  on  the 
subject,  "  The  Heroic  Yankee,"  which  I  have  heard  praised 
by  members  of  the  Glass  as  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever 
did.  He  paid  especaal  attention,  the  last  two  years  of  his 
course,  to  classical  studies  and  to  h^let-Uttra.  He  was  an 
attractive  speaker,  with  unusual  grace  of  manner,  an  wsf 
dignity,  and  a  full,  rich  voice.  He  had  prominent  parts  at 
the  public  exercises  of  the  Coll^,  and  gave  the  Saluta- 
tory when  he  was  graduated.  Though  we  sometimes  de- 
sired him  to  act  more  with  reference  to  his  noc&iual  rank 
in  the  Class  than  he  was  inclined  to  do,  yet  he  always  stood 
among  the  highest,  and  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  letters 
while  at  College :  — 

■■  October,  1859. 
"  Onr  lank-list  wu  published  the  other  day.  There  ia  nothing 
that  troubles  or  disooorageB  me  bo  moch  as  to  have  fether  and 
mother  disappointed  in  and  ashamed  of  me,  when  I  ought  to  work 
to  hard  that  they  wonid  try  to  hold  me  in  lather.  No  one  knows 
what  I  hare  to  contend  against  If  it  ware  not  for  pleasbg  my 
frieadB,  I  think  I  shoald  not  try  to  stand  high ;  bnt,  if  I  ooaU  be 
energetic  enongh,  wonld  pnnne  my  studies  in  a  different  way.' 

"Uuch,  I860. 
"The  Communion,  if  rightly  employed,  ia  one  of  the  highest 
privilegea  granted  to  a  Christiao,  and  one  of  the  moat  efficadoos 
means  for  Christian  advancement.  We  are  all  in  great  danger  of 
falling  away  from  our  prindples  and  highest  intentdons ;  and  for  this 
reasoD  we  need  a  certain  portitui  of  each  day  for  self-examinition 
and  communion  with  God  and  the  study  of  holy  books,  which  most 
be  scrupulooaly  observed,  for  by  these  means  the  religions  part 
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of  OUT  natttra  is  developed  and  a  bigher  tone  given  to  oar  whole 
life. 

*  When  we  look  at  a  life  like  ,  aod  consider  that  we  are 

■Q  of  lu  living  over  agwn  the  aanie  tfareesoore  yean  and  ten,  a 
feeEng  of  weariness  comes  over  as  which  passes  away  when  we 
ctnsider  what  lies  before  ns, — the  bright  earth,  kind  friends,  battles 
to  be  fought  and  won,  aud  the  death  to  be  died." 

"Haj,  IMl. 

"Ht  DEUt  Fatheb,  —  Knowing  yonr  patriotism,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  70a  had  joined  the  Veterans. 

"  Dr.  Peabody,  is  a  sermon  a  short  time  since,  said  that  the 
three  priadpal  causes  of  this  war  were,  '  a  general  decline  in  vir- 
tue, Defect  of  the  preliminaiy  duties  of  citiiensbip,  and  a  mutual 
spirit  of  recrimination  and  abuse.'  Hie  first  I  think  is  vague,  and 
in  general  all  evils  in  society  may  be  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  virtue, 
tad  the  last  is  a  consequence  of  the  second ;  for  the  spirit  of  r»- 
orinunation  has  been  exhibited  prindpally  by  those  placed  at  the 
head  of  afiaire,  through  the  neglect  of  the  preliminary  duties  of  dti- 
lenship.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that,  so  far  as  the  North  has  contrib- 
uted to  bring  dvil  war  to  pass,  she  has  done  it  by  this  neglect  The 
nnezatnpled  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  many  opportunities 
offered  to  an  energetic  men  for  success  in  business,  have  fostered  a 
spirit  of  money-making ;  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  The  preliminary  meetings 
ic  our  elective  system,  where  every  man  has  perfect  f^dom  to 
exert  an  influence  in  proportiou  to  his  real  merits,  are  considered 
onimportant,  and  are  left  in  the  bauds  of  base  men,  who  make  a 
business  of  politics. ....  I  suppose  this  is  all  an  old  story  to  you, 
but  I  have  just  begun  to  think  about  such  things.  Our  attention 
has  been  turned  to  these  subjects  by  topics  given  out  for  themes,  as 
well  as  by  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  the  more  I  study  our  iasti- 
tntions  and  become  bmiliar  with  the  prindplee  of  our  own  and  of 
other  governments,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  the  glorious  fab- 
ric of  Washington,  Adams,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Kevolution, 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  idea  of  gOTemmeut,  and  the  last 
step  in  human  progress. 

"  I  hare  spent  a  leisure  hour  this  evening  in  writing  yon  my 
ideas  on  the  one  subject,  which  are  doubtlees  insipid  platitudes,  of 
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interest  only  to  me,  still  I  will  send  this  letter.  I  mole  70a  a  let- 
ter in  Latin  a  lew  weeks  ago,  which,  as  you  never  acknowledged, 
jou  peiiiapa  never  received. 

'<  March,  ISea. 

"  I  have  had  my  last  vacation,  and  look  forward  to  a  good  many 
years  of  hard  work.  I  shall  try  to  get  some  employment,  commenc- 
ing the  day  after  this  term  cloaea,  ao  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
trifling  away  my  lime  till  I  have  done  some  good  in  the  woild.  It 
is  very  easy  to  make  good  resolutions  and  lay  nice  plans.  I  oa]j 
hope  I  shall  have  strength  enough  ^ven  me  to  overcome,  for  I  have 
the  courage  and  the  wilL" 

"Blay,  1861 

**  Woold  n't  it  be  glorious  to  gallop  ont  with  your  life  in  you 
hand,  your  threescore  yean  compressed  into  a  few  shiwt  boon, 
thiilliag  with  great  ideas  of  self-sHcrifice,  careless  of  danger  and 
deadt,  —  a  rush,  a  straggle,  a  brave  fight,  and  victory  or  per- 
haps death  (if  I  did  not  fear  to  seem  pedantic,  I  would  quote 
yon  some  splendid  lines  from  Horace  on  this  topic), —  instead  of 
dribbling  along  year  after  year,  overcoming  trifles  and  worn 
away  by  cares,  till,  dusty  and  tired  with  our  weary  march,  we 
are  glad  (o  aink  into  oar  graves?  I  suppose,  though,  we  oaght 
to  ooosider  it  only  a  harder  flght,  and  nerve  ourselves  to  stmg^ 
long  and  well ;  for  to  a  stout  heart  victory  is  certain  at  last,  and  in 
pmportion  will  be  the  more  glorious.  I  feel  strong  enough  for  the 
fight 

"  I  hope  to  find  some  lucrative  position  as  a  teacher  before  I 
gndaate,  for  I  want  to  commence  my  'good  fight'  the  very  day 
after  my  college  oonrse  ends." 

" ,  IMS. 

"  My  course  after  coll^  I  cannot  now  detennine.  I  am  afivd 
I  shall  never  be  settled  enough  in  my  theological  views  to  be  a 
minister,  if  there  were  no  other  objectum,  though  I  have  tboagfat 
sertensly  of  it ;  but  I  have  ^th  to  believe  that  I  shall  Gad  my  su- 
tiOD,  or  rather  my  field,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  stalionary. 

"  Give  me  an  object  to  live  for,  to  labor  for,  to  die  for,  eomethiog 
definite  and  tangible;  or  maSt  we  plpd  along,  cmly  grubbicg  up  the 
weeds  that  are  around  us,  one  after  another,  slowly  ?  " 
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"HMniglit,  Jnne,  1863. 

"  We  passed  our  last  examinatiaii  to^a.j,  —  one  by  One  the  ties 
that  booud  as  to  the  dear  old  UniTergity  and  knit  us  so  closely  to- 
grther  are  being  suDdered.  '  I  woald  that  mjr  tongae  could  ntter 
the  thoughts  that  arise  is  me.'  Bat  '  the  thonghta  of  my  youth 
ue  kng,  long  thoughts.'  My  ezperieoce  to^y  has  beeo  a  varied 
one.  I  have  reheataed  parts  of  all  my  deepest  experiences  for  the 
last  fiMir  years.  In  the  examination  this  morning  my  college  life 
liiiiied  its  wan  face  ooca  mora  towards  me  from  the  verge  of  its 
glare. 

"This  evening ....  our  student's  lifb  awakened  merrily,  yet 
sadly,  ttxc  it  was  onr  parting;  we  formed  the  ring  with  clasped 
hsnds,  anging '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  hand  to  hand,  then  closer,  breast 
to  breast ;  a  few  heartfelt  words,  three  cheers,  and  we  teparated. 
Some  of  ns  walked  into  the  yard  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  H<d' 
worthy,  looking  tbroagh  the  old  famtliar  elms  at  the  stars,  as  we 
have  done  how  many  times  before  I  One  by  one  the  lights  went 
oat  in  the  windows,  tiU  the  bnildingi  were  dark  about  ua,  as  we  sat 
there  sad  and  thoughtful ;  and  then  we  went  silently  to  our  rooms, 
teeUng  that  soon  we  are  to  be  scattered  and  turned  adrift  in  the 
w«ld,  each  man  to  edt«r  Uie  valley  alone  and  fight  for  himself,  -<- 
Do^  not  for  self,  but  for  trudi,  justice,  right,— aad  so  for  God,  as 
fail  soldiers." 

The  feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  clasft- 
mates  will  be  best  understood  &om  their  own  teetimony. 
Says  one :  — 

"The  strength  and  clear  integri^  of  bis  character  were  As  re- 
mailable  abroad  as  at  home.  He  was  thoroughly  tested,  and  I  say 
with  deliberation,  what  his  college  fiiendB  rejoice  to  declare  their 
individnal  opinion,  that  Goodwin  was  the  moat  perfect  yonng  mnn 

we  ever  knew In  onr  college  days  we  frequently  remarked 

the  iq)propriateness  of  his  nickname, '  Good.'" 

Goodwin's  room-mate  during  three  years  of  his  college 
life,  with  whom  he  had  a  brother's  intimacy,  writes  of 

"JnlylT,  186*. 
"  Of  aU  men  whom  we  have  ever  known,  Goodwin  was  most 
vol.  u.  23 
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prepared  to  die.  His  mind  was  as  pare  as  a  woman's,  and  no  meu 
or  ignoble  thought  was  ever  liarbored  there.  I  roomed  wilti  him 
for  three  years,  and  saw  him  in  eveiy  drciunstance  of  that  life,  and 
Dever  knew  him  to  do  even  an  angeneroae  act.  His  equal  I  have 
never  met ;  I  mean,  I  never  knew  a  man  who  oombined  snch  a[^iar- 
ootly  opposed  qnaiities, — a  wild  and  splendid  braveiy  with  mod- 
esty and  womanlj  purity ;  an  earnest  &ith  and  stitnig  religions  om- 
victions  with  genial  Kabits  j  strong  passions  with  perfect  masterj 
over  them.  Many  men  do  their  duty  as  a  dn^,  bat  a  few  do  their 
duty  as  their  life,  and  these  alone  toncb  oar  heails.  Sucfa  a  man 
was  Gioodwin ;  be  never  preached  to  men,  bat  lived  an  incarnate 
lesson  of  purity,  strength,  and  nobility.  It  u  a  nobltt  tbiog  to  have 
known  a  nan  whom  yon  can  praise  without  reservatitm,  and  who 
will  live  in  your  memory  as  an  incarnate  spirit  of  tmth,  fiuth,  and 
manhood. 

"  As  I  think  of  my  old  college  associations  with  him,  his  daily 
acts  and  words  come  back  to  me.  I  remember  his  moral  coiua|e 
and  bis  physical  bravery  in  the  Freshman  year.  I  remember  bis 
joining  the  church,  and  saying  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  take 
a  stand.  In  oar  Senior  year,  I  remember  Goodwin's  saying  one  day, 
'  We  have  read  of  knights  and  chevalien,  who  rode  throa^  the  worid 
fighting  for  the  right,  and  helpiog  the  dck  and  weak ;  bat  it  seemi 
to  me,  that  now,  if  ever,  is  a  time  for  noble  adventure  and  chival- 
roas  deeds.'  Again,  I  remember  bis  saying, '  It  seems  to  me  that, 
though  one  man  cannot  perhaps  do  mnch  by  himself,  yet  it  is  hia 
duty  to  do  his  best,  and  by  joining  some  great  and  noUe  movement 
add  his  weight  and  force  to  it.'  Goodwin  had  about  him  such  ■ 
noble  &ith  that  no  one  who  knew  him  well  ooatd  ever  be  in 
atheist." 

At  the  oatset  of  his  college  course  he  had  joined  a  stu- 
dents' socie^  for  mutual  religious  improTemeut,  aud  had 
been  a  coustatit  member.  A  classmate  told  me  that  Good- 
win's presence  at  any  social  meeting  of  the  Glass  would  save 
it  from  any  wrong  proceeding.  Another  said  that  he  never 
heard  Goodwin  utter  a  word  on  any  occasion  iriiich  he 
would  not  have  been  as  ready  to  utter  in  the  most  refined 
presence.  Another  said  that  his  influence  alone  decidedly 
raised  the  moral  tone  of  the  Class. 
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After  graduation  he  obtained  the  position  of  Principal  of 
the  High  School  in  Concord,  Hassachusetts.  The  Gchool 
vas  to  open  in  August.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  more 
and  more  persuaded  that  dut^  called  him  into  the  army. 
His  brother  Henry  had,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  enhsted  as 
A  private,  and  had  been  rising  gradually  to  well-earned  po- 
sition as  an  officer,  and  his  example  and  letters  had  con- 
stantly stimulated  Goodwin's  patriotic  ardor.  While  at 
home,  before  the  opening  of  the  Concord  school,  he,  with 
Charles  Tattle,  Esq.,  made  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  raise  a 
company  in  Newburyport.  But  August  came,  and  he  went 
to  fulEl  his  engagement  at  Concord.  Eis  mind  was  still 
bent,  however,  upon  the  war,  and  against  the  entreaties  of 
all  his  friends,  aud  gainst  his  own  tast«s,  his  conscience 
still  directed  him  to  the  "  good  6ght  for  country,  freedom, 
and  for  God."  He  told  me  soon  after  he  went  to  Concord 
that  he  must  go  into  the  war,  and  if  he  could  not  get  a 
commission,  he  should  go  as  a  private.  I  remonstrated, 
on  the  ground  that  bis  lather  and  mother  would  hardly  be 
able  to  bear  such  a  disappointment  of  their  hopes  in  him, 
that  they  had  Eiu£fered  much  anxiety  for  Henry,  and  that 
his  conetitation  and  habits  &ad  not  fitted  him  for  the  hard- 
ships of  a  private.  But  he  sud,  "  My  case  is  not  a  peculiar 
one,  and  I  feel  like  a  coward  to  stay  out.  Say  nothing  to 
mother  about  it  now,  but  I  am  decided  to  go." 

He  wrote  from  Concord  :  — 

"  September  14,  1869. 

"  My  Barroundinge  here  are  delightful,  and  I  sbonld  feel  that '  mj 
lines  bad  fallen  nnto  me  in  pleaeant  places '  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
this  horrid  nigbtmare  of  the  war.  Aa  soon  as  I  can  get  a  chance 
to  enter  the  army,  I  sball  throw  ap  my  school.  I  think  in  many 
cases  it  requires  a  more  obstinate  peraeveraace  to  stay  at  home  ibaii 
to  go ;  bnt  I  cannot  get  over  tbe  feeling  that,  in  resisting  every  im- 
palse  to  BBcrifioe  yoanelf  for  tbe  country,  you  are  crashing  out 
whatever  sparit  of  heroism  the  emergency  ought  to  kindle  in  all 
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He  now  made  systematic  efibrte  to  obtain  a  oommissioii, 
and  -was  finally  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  ttie 
Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  Colonel  Lowell.  Ha  was 
busy  in  recruitit^  for  tbis  regiment  until  appointed  Acting 
Adjutant  at  Camp  Meigs,  where  he  remuued  until  ordered 
off  with  a  part  of  the  regiment  in  February.  He  then  went 
immediately  into  camp  at  Oloucester  Point,  Virginia.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  his  letters :  — ■ 

'  "  Ftbnarj  S3,  idea. 

"I  am  BiUing  in  my  tent  on  the  end  of  my  vBliee,  with  a  tin 
plate  on  my  knee  and  my  paper  on  the  baiA  of  it,  and  I  find  that 
it  makes  a  very  good  writing-deBk.  I  am  officer  of  the  guard  to- 
night, and  sit  np  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  must  be  on  the  alert,  ready 
for  any  emergency  all  night. 

"  I  am  Acting  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  K,  Captain  Htdniaa, 
a  very  pleasant  follow  and  an  experienced  officer ;  we  have  a  beau- 
tifhl  place  for  a  camp,  on  bluffs  on  the  book  of  York  Biver,  and 
the  views  are  fine  in  all  directions.  The  morning  after  we  airired 
here,  the  birds  were  singing  and  eveiything  looked  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  a  day  in  June." 

"MMf.ihO. 

"  There  is  mndi  that  u  discouraging  in  our  caodaol  of  the  war, 
to  be  sore ;  bat  however  great  the  evils  of  divided  ooonaBlB  and  in- 
competent commanders,  magnified  by  onr  impatience  for  the  end, 
onr  cause  is  worthy  of  all  the  saciifloe  which  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence  calls  us  to  make,  and  in  the  end  must  triumph. ....  One 
thing  is  plwn,  the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more  thoroughly  will 
slavery  be  rooted  out.  Wherever  onr  amues  advance,  the  fbonda- 
tions  of  the  institution  are  overthrown,  and  though  to  onr  anxioas 
minds  a  few  yean  seem  long,  they  are  producing  abundant  fiuh. 
The  closer  I  come  in  contact  with  slavery,  the  more  fonl  and  hide- 
ous it  appears  to  me." 

"GLOcoasraa  Point,  June,  ISSS. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Mat,  —  We  enjoy  beantifol  weather  on  this 
Point, — the  evenings  are  lovely.  I  of^  take  my  &vorite  bxK, 
Meg,  abont  sunset,  and  take  a  gallop  'over  the  hills  and  far 
away.'  She  is  a  fine  hora^  and  as  gentle  and  amiable  as  a  Utten ; 
she  trots  along  demnrely,  curving  her  neck  prettily,  and  I  only 
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h&re  to  speak  to  her,  when  sbe  spreads  her  nostrils  wide,  tosses  her 
bead  op,  and,  shaking  her  mane,  shoots  off  Ilka  a  thunderbolt  into 
a  tatUiog  gallop,  just  as  easy  as  a  cradle.  I  will  giye  her  to  jaa 
when  I  get  home,  to  make  yoa  a  famous  rider ;  she  leaps  like  a 
Urf. 

"  Certainly  we  have  a  qaiet,  pleasant  lif^  here.  It  ia  Uke  spend- 
iog  a  long  vacation  at  the  sea-shore,  onr  work  being  interesting, 
while  we  are  learning  new  drills,  and  not  very  Jbtiguing.'" 

"June,  1863. 

"Mt  dear  Aunt  Luct,  —  I  think  myself  fortunate  in  being 
connocled  in  this  regiment  with  so  many  officers  who  have  been  in 
service  with  B«galar  Army  officers,  and  acquired  their  diadpline  and 
habit  of  command. 

"  Here  all  is  fiwt  and  reality.  We  come  face  to  face  with  the  ex- 
oeues  and  the  faorrors  of  war,  with  the  misery  which  the  leaders 
of  secesmoD  have  brought  upon  a  people  already  piteonsly  de- 
graded by  the  cnrse  of  slavery,  with  its  train  of  nn  and  outrage. 
Bat  above  and  beyond  the  evils  attending  war,  which  are  but 
the  dnat  on  the  banner,  ia  the  strength  that  a  great  cause  inspires, 
the  ener^  and  determinatioa  of  acting  instead  of  theorizing  fw  the 
r^ht,  the  indomitable,  confident  spirit  which  fllla  our  army,  and 
which  years  of  apparent  failure  and  miatake  cannot  aal>dne. 

"  Did  I  not  conaider  this  war  a  sacred  duty  to  me  and  to  all,  the 
leseons  which  a  soldier's  life  teaches,  the  training  it  gives,  would  be 
invalnable,  —  the  scorn  of  trifles,  the  readinees  to  exert  all  one's 
Gtcoltiee  m  an  instant,  and  the  stern  self-control." 

"  September,  1863. 

"If  snccees  were  obtained  bo  that  any  reduction  of  our  army 
would  be  safe,  I  should  feel  justified  in  leaving  the  service  ;  but  at 
present  we  want  a  larger  army.  Our  regiment  is  not  large,  and,  it 
is  poasible,  may  be  at  some  time  consolidated  with  others ;  in  that 
case,  if  the  war  were  clearly  at  an  end,  I  should  go  home,  for  I 
sometimes  remember  that  I  have  yet  to  prepare  myself  for  some 
occupation,  and  there  are  men  enough  with  more  taste  for  bush- 
whacking to  officer  a  natiooal  police-gang.  Bat  if  this  war  con- 
tinues, or  a  war  with  France  arises,  I  think  I  shall  go  into  the 
black  cavalry  (a  large  force  of  colored  cavalry  will  probably  be 
raised  before  long)  ;  and  indeed  I  kuow  not  if  I  could  find  a  wor- 
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tbier  object  tbui  helpiog  the  race  we  have  d^jaded  to  aduere 
their  independence,  and  bearing  mj  part  in  expiating  onr  nadonal 
dishonor." 

Goodwin  afterwards  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
reached  home  Tbanks^ving  eve.  He  was  with  ns  about 
ten  days.  We  found  the  somewhat  slight  phj/eiyue  wliich 
he  had  a  year  before  changed  into  a  robust  and  almost 
powerful  form,  full  of  the  elasticity  and  fireshness  of  per- 
fect health  and  vigor.  His  character  had  ripened,  also. 
The  ligbtJieartedness  of  youth  seemed  to  be  giving  place 
to  the  serious,  responsible  air  of  manhood,  yet  his  man- 
ner was  as  gentle  and  affectionate  as  ever.  He  said  but 
littie  about  his  experiences  in  the  army,  and  was  so  free 
from  parade  that  we  never  saw  him  in  uniform  at  home, 
nor  heard  him  epeak  of  any  achievement  or  saccess  in  bis 
career.  When  he  leit  us  to  return  to  camp  we  could  hard- 
ly make  ourselves  anxious  about  him,  he  looked  so  strong 
in  every  way. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  received  a  commission  as  Gap- 
tain,  and  at  his  own  earnest  request  exchanged  his  positioii 
on  Colonel  Lowell's  staff  for  the  more  active  duties  of  s 
company  commander.    He  writes :  — 

**  I  have  got  a  splendid  company,  —  eighty  or  ninety  as  fine  Uix^ 
en  M  ever  mounted  a  hone, — Troop  L,  raised  in  California  I 
only  hope  I  can  keep  it.  I  wish  Colonel  Lowell  wonld  be  ordered 
to  take  the  regiment  to  the  front.  General  Tyler  invited  me  to 
join  his  staff,  but  I  had  rather  be  in  command  of  this  oompuy 
than  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefl .... 

"J  find  that  the  acconnta  and  papers  of  a  company  are  much 
more  important  and  complicated  than  is  generally  snppoeed.  There 
mofll  be  a  great  deal  of  neglect  among  officen  in  this  respect.  Uf 
papers  were,  thanks  to  Cnptain  Adams,  all  gtraighL  ....  Too  ought 
to  see  my  company  kitchen,  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible;  plenlj 
to  eat,  nicely  cocked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  taking 
care  of  your  men,  bo  much  can  be  done  for  their  health  and  com- 
fort that  is  commonly  neglected. 
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". . . .  We  hare  been  quiet  in  camp  for  sereral  days.  A  Tew  of 
tbfl  gnerillaa  are  moving  about  in  the  woods,  and  we  pick  ap  one 
V  two  of  them  almost  every  day.  Lafit  Sand&y  moniing  we  rode 
into  camp  from  a  two  days'  scout,  which  I  enjoyed  veiy  much. 
The  hills  look  beautifully  in  this  cold,  clear  air,  and  bivouacking  is 
ddigbtAd  theoe  fine  nights,  lying  down  before  a  good  fire  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  stan,  as  the  noises  of  men  and  horses  subside,  and  you 
hear  nothing  but  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentry,  and  the  crack- 
ling  of  the  big  1<^  oo  the  fire,  till  you  fall  into  a  sound  sleep,  and 
dream  of  home.  Or  perhaps  you  are  awakened  by  firing  from  the 
pickets,  and  without  any  confusion  or  bustle  an  order  is  given,  and 
a  dark  column  uncoils  swiJUy  from  the  dense  mass  of  men  and 
horees  and  starts  out  in  the  direction  of  the  firing."   ' 

"JUy,  18M. 

"  Hatch,  who  was  killed,  was  my  company  fiirrier,  and  a  first- 

rate  man ;  we  buried  him  the  next  day  at  Vienna.     The  Chaplain 

was  absent,  and  I  performed  the  service ;  the  band  playing  '  Taps' 

as  we  lowered  the  ooffin  into  the  grave.     I  could  not  help  crying." 

The  incident  60  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  last  extract,  we 
have  learned  from  others,  was  one  which  revealed  hie  char- 
acter more  deeply  than  any  other  to  his  brother  officers 
and  his  men.  In  the  dischai^e  of  what  he  took  upon 
himself  as  his  duty,  —  the  burial  of  this  soldier,  —  he 
Etepped  forward  in  the  imposing  presence  of  the  brigade 
of  cavalry,  one  of  the  very  youngest  of  the  officers  present, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  chaplain,  "  taking  the  responsibil- 
i^  voluntarily,"  he  read  the  Scripture,  and  "  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  poured  forth  in  prayer  his  own  thoughts 
in  his  own  words."  Some  of  the  officers  who  were  pres- 
ent spoke  of  it  as  a  surprise  to  all,  and  most  impressive  and 
iospiring  to  the  whole  command. 

The  following  letter  describes  his  last  experience  in  the 
serrice  previous  to  the  encounter  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
It  was  written  to  a  classmate :  — 

"June  14,  1864. 
"  Ijast  night  I  returned  from  a  scout  through  Dumfries  and  Oc- 
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ooqnan,  throagh  Frederickeborg  and  ChBDc«IloTBTiUe  and  Wilder- 
neas,  nod  back  by  way  of  JWaimaaaB  and  Boll  Ban.  We  wen  out 
six  days.  What  a  conflict  that  was  of  the  Wildemeu  I  thronglioot 
that  Wildemeaa,  eighteea  miloa  throagh,  was  a  yaat,  hand-to4iand, 
grapf^Dg  fight  for  days  and  ni^its ;  terrible  tiiroes  and  strnggles  it 
required  to  drive  the  Bebels  oat  of  the  (iuc^t.  Unboned  bodie*, 
Bebels  and  Northemeia,  are  now  Bcattered  among  Ihe  trees.  1^ 
trees  are  torn  and  shivered  hj  the  sleet  of  bnllete  that  etonned 
through  these  woods.  You  t^A  of  bayooet  charges  where  one  or 
other  always  gives  way  before  the  bayonets  cross:  there  was  a 
fight  for  days  closer  than  bayonet  charges.  I  remember  panisg 
through  ooe  clearing  abont  as  lai^  as  the  College  yard,  the  [uke 
running  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  acroes  the  pike  and  the  clear- 
ing a  strong  Rebel  earthwork.  A  deep  ditch  is  cut  across  the  field 
about  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  earthwork.  Our  troc^ 
came  up  the  pike  through  the  woods  and  deployed  across  the  clear- 
ing  in  front  of  the  earthwork,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixdi 
New  York  (old  Daryea's  Zouaves,  re-enlisted)  charged  in  line, 
and  a  battery  was  run  up  doee  to  the  works  on  the  pike.  The 
Zouaves  charged  across  die  plain,  in  the  face  of  the  fire,  leaping 
the  ditch,  over  the  earthwork,  into  the  midst  of  the  Bebeb,  fiet 
Hmtt,  and  the  last  time  mighty  few  returned,  lliey  song  the 
chorus  'Rally  round  the  Flag'  as  they  chu^ed.  The  field  in 
front  of  the  earthwork  and  just  inside  Is  sprinkled  wiUi  the  bodies 
of  those  gallant  fellows  in  their  brilliant  unitbnnB  j  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  is  covered ;  dead  Bebels  are  mingled  with  them  in«de. 

"  Imagine  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  that  used  to  gather  foe 
our  football  games  lying  dead  about  tbe  Delta,  and  yos  faavB  aa 
idea  of  the  scene  near  the  earthwork.  Another  fearful  scene  is 
where  we  drove  the  Rebe  back  on  the  plank  road  two  or  three 
miles  ;  and  io  the  woods  half  a  mile  each  side  of  the  road,  and  along 
the  road,  lie  the  bodies  scattered  among  the  trees, — our  men  and 
Rebels,  bnt  the  Rebels  are  thickest  j  the  trees  are  splintered  wiUi 
shot;  and  broken  muskets  and  equipments,  and  now  and  then  paris 
of  a  gun-carriage,  are  scattered  along.  I  found  men  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Massachusetts  there ;  some  before  dying  had  pinned  bits  ni 
paper,  with  their  names,  on  their  sleeves ;  one  sergeant  bad  his 
warrant  by  his  side. 

"  We  tffonght  in  a  good  many  wounded,  who  have  be«i  near 
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thwe  lince  the  fights  taken  care  of  bj  the  Rebels ;  we  picked  up  a 
&w  priBoners." 

He  IB  said  to  have  had  a  very  eoldierly  bearing  Then  on 
iaty,  and  his  orders  were  given  in  clear,  prompt,  rin^ng 
tones,  full  of  courage  and  coolness.  Many  officers  who  saw 
him  in  action  gay  that  his  coolness  was  unsurpassed.  He 
was  never  agitated  or  bewildered,  but  appeared  under  every 
circumstance  calm,  brave,  and  decided.  He  made  Colonel 
Lowell  his  model.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  company,  and 
from  the  time  he  was  placed  in  conmiand  of  it  was  veiy 
impatient  for  the  regiment  to  go  into  more  important  ser- 
vice. He  had  never  been  disappointed  in  his  men  in  any 
encounter  with  the  guerillas,  though  the  odds  had  several 
times  been  fearfully  against  them ;  and  they  manifested  the 
ntmofit  confidence  in  him  and  attachment  to  him. 

On  the  3d  or  ith  of  July,  M^or  Forbes  received  orders  to 
take  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  principally 
raw  recruits  from  New  York  regiments,  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  Mosby,  and  remain  out  three  days.  Goodwin  was  put 
second  in  command.  ESght  only  of  ^e  men  were  from  his 
company.  They  went  towards  Leesburg,  were  out  two 
days,  and  were  ready  to  return,  but  to  ocHnplete  their  allot- 
ted time  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Aldie.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  they  were  return- 
ing to  camp,  they  fell  in  with  about  five  hundred  of  Mosby's 
men,  and  the  disastrous  encounter  took  place  which  cost 
my  brother's  life,  and  scattered  the  whole  command,  so 
that  but  two  men  returned  to  camp  that  evening. 

Cbaplwu  Humphreys,  who  was  with  the  detachment, 
thus  describes  the  enpounter. 

"  It  is  baid  to  descaibe  an  engmgement  so  short  and  disastrous. 
The  lint  Ngn  <iF  tlie  approach  of  the  enemy  was  their  firing  npon 
our  pickets,  which  had  been  thrown  ont  npon  the  tnmpike,  abont  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  whQe  we  were  resting  and  feeding. 
We  had  joat  finished,  and  Hif  order  had  already  been  s^nt  to  draw 
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in  the  pickets,  when  the  noise  of  firing  commenced.  Major  Foriiea 
at  once  detailed  ■  lieutenant  and  ten  men  to  go  and  see  what  the 
firing  was,  and  meanwhile  mounted  his  men  and  had  them  coonted 
ofTaa  usual  in  preparation  for  moving  in  column.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments tbe  noise  of  the  firing  increased  and  drew  nearer,  and  Hajor 
Forbes  led  liis  force  across  the  pike  into  an  open  field,  and  fbimed 
them  in  two  ranks,  —  Captain  Sbme  having  command  of  the  fint 
rank,  and  Lientenant  Amor;  of  the  second.  Immediately  upon  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  a  wide  and  scattered  front,  Major  Forties 
gave'the  order  '  Front  rank,  first  and  third  platoons  deploy  as  skir* 
mishers,'  which  Ci^tiun  Stone  repeated ;  but  our  men  bad  never 
been  under  fire,  and  as  the  Bebels  came  on  with  yells  and  an  inoes- 
aant  discharge  of  small  anna,  they  were  too  demoralized  to  be 
controlled,  but  broke  at  once.  They  were  frightened  also  by  tbe 
explosion  of  a  shell  near  them,  and  the  sight  of  the  seemingly  over- 
whelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Major  Forbes,  seeing  their  cra- 
dituu,  decided  to  draw  them  off  into  a  lees  exposed  position  in  the 
edge  of  a  wood  near  by,  and  gave  the  order, '  By  the  right  flank, 
march.'  Once  with  their  backs  turned,  of  coune  the  day  was  lost 
Major  Forbes  was  soon  made  prisoner,  and,  as  chance  would  have 
it,  I  was  by  the  side  of  Captain  Stone,  and  saw  his  coolness  and  his 
efforts  to  inspire  courage  in  the  men,  and  to  tnm  them  about  to  hta 
the  enemy.  After  exchanging  a  round  of  pistol-ehola  with  B(Hne  of 
the  foremost  Rebels,  he  dashed  ahead  to  catch  up  with  and  try  to 
rally  bis  frightened  men.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  stopped  a  few 
and  made  a  stand  in  the  road,  but  be  received  a  shot  through  the 
body,  which  completely  disabled  him,  and  he  had  just  stiength 
enough  left  to  balance  himself  in  that  position,  while  his  horse  flew 
frantically  along  the  road,  chased  by  the  Rebels ;  but  they  could  not 
overtake  him.  He  rode  so  some  fourteen  miles,  till  he  reached  a 
friendly  house,  and  was  then  taken  frvm  his  horse  in  an  exhansted 
condition,  and  the  next  day  was  taken  to  camp. 

"  I  did  not  see  Mosby's  arUlIery,  but  I  understand  that  he  bad 
with  him  two  pieces." 

Tidings  of  his  cooditioii  reached  his  home  on  the  monung 
of  the  8th,  and  bis  mother  and  hia  brother  George  reached 
Falls  Chureh  early  Sunday  momii^.  They  at  first  in- 
quired for  the  surgeon,  fearii^  to  surprise  Goodwin;  bnt 
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lie  sud,  **I  should  like  to  Bee  any  one  surpriae  Captain 
Stone, — walk  right  in."  Goodwin  greeted  them  in  his  own 
quiet,  cheer^  manner,  and  said,  "  I  thought  you  would 
come,  George,  but  I  confoas  I  hardly  expected  to  see  moth- 
er." He  looked  bo  strong  and  well  that  It  waB  impossible 
to  realize  the  fact  that  his  wound  was  dangerous.  He  had 
previously  been  in  perfect  health,  and  that  was  the  only 
ground  of  hope.  When  his  mother  and  brother  arrived,  the 
brigade  had  just  been  ordered  in  towards  Baltimore,  and 
was  preparing  to  leave.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  Goodwin 
to  part  with  the  officers  and  men.  They  came  in  one  by 
one  to  bid  him  good  by  ;  the  men  wept  as  they  took  leare. 
Goodwin  asked  the  Colonel  if  he  could  not  be  taken  with 
them,  saying,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  saddle  in 
a  few  days,  —  it  is  just  the  campaign  I  have  been  longing 
for."  He  felt  assured  that  he  should  recover,  although  the 
pistol-ball  had  pierced  the  spinal  column,  and  was  lodged 
in  some  muscle  where  the  doctor  thought  beet  to  let  it  re- 
mun.  His  body  was  partially  paralyzed,  and  he  was  able 
to  move  only  his  arms.  He  began  to  talk  of  the  best  route 
homeward,  and  thought  he  could  get  to  Alexandria  and 
take  a  steamer  to  Xew  York.  The  vicinity  of  Falls  Church 
was  full  of  guerillas,  and  it  was  thought  best  for  his  brother 
and  the  surgeon  to  remun  in  Washington,  and  come  out 
every  day  to  see  Goodwin,  so  that  his  mother  and  three 
men  who  assisted  in  the  care  of  him  alone  remained.  He 
grew  d^y  more  restless  and  feverish,  but  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  quiet.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  but  he  was 
kept  supplied  vlth  ice  and  every  possible  meaoB  of  relief. 
He  sud  very  Uttle  about  the  engagement  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  excepting  when  delirious,  but  talked  more  of 
home  and  old  associations.  He  said,  however,  that,  if  he 
had  only  had  his  own  company,  he  might  have  driven  Mob- 
by,  after  all,  and  that  "  it  ought  just  as  well  have  been  the 
other  way,"  but  he  accused  no  one.  In  moments  of  wan- 
dering, towards  the  last,  hb  mind  iavariably  turned  to  the 
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scene  of  the  disaster,  and  lie  called  to  the  men,  trying  to 
enconrage  and  rally  them,  and  more  than  once  gare  the 
B^al  for  a  obarge. 

On  the  14di  his  tx>ndltion  iraB  so  encotiraging  tliat  the 
dootor  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  he  might  yet  recover, 
bat  the  n^t  day  a  vudden  change  of  symptoms  interrened, 
chills  and  Tioleut  disb^aa  came  on,  and  all  hope  vas  aban- 
dmed.  He  doctor  informed  him,  in  tiie  presence  of  his 
mother  and  brother,  of  their  fears.  Ooodirin  looked  up 
vith  evident  sorprise,  and  said,  "  You  knov,  doctor,  I  hare 
been  very  confident  from  the  first,"  bat  no  rign  of  agitation 
was  perceptible  in  his  voice  or  face ;  and  when  his  brother 
asked  him  immediately  if  he  felt  a&aid  to  die,  he  relied 
qai<^y  and  firmly,  "  O  no,"  and  closed  his  eyes.  In  a  few 
moments,  hearing  that  his  motlier  was  writing  home,  he  said, 
*'  Give  my  love  to  them  all " ;  and  afterwards,  on  hearing 
of  the  many  anxious  inqairies  made  for  him  by  his  firiends 
at  hcone,  sud,  with  much  feeling,  "  I  should  like  to  thank 
them  all  once  more."  Oeorge  said  to  him  as  he  sat  by  his 
bedside, "  Well,  Goodwin  yonr  work  is  almost  done  " ;  and 
he  replied,  with  a  very  impressive  cheerfulness  and  prompt- 
ness of  manner,  "  No,  only  a  part  of  it."  At  one  time, 
when  his  mother,  in  the  stress  of  the  moment,  sud,  "  0,  it 
seenu  to  me  the  sacrifice  is  too  great ! "  Goodwin  s^d 
quietly,  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  so,  motlier ;  it  is 
narrow  and  weak  and  selfish." 

The  description  of  his  last  hoars  shall  be  given  in  his 
mother's  own  words :  — 

"  His  CDunteoanoe  beamed  with  happineas  and  affection ;  and  u 
George  and  I  sat  by  his  eide,  he  several  times  tiirew  faia  amw  about 
US,  and  we  could  not  bat  be  bappy  with  htm.  We  talked  to  him 
about  einging,  as  was  tbe  old  custom  Sunday  evenings.  He  wanted 
us  to  sing,  and  I  was  enabled  to  find  lome  frienda  wbo  came  and 
snng  near  fais  room.  After  they  bad  sung, '  There  ia  rest  for  the 
weaiy,'  he  said  eamestly, '  Tbat  is  very  sweet ' ;  and  as  diey  kei^ 
OB  aingiag,  we  often  heatd  his  deep  baai  as  he  attempted  to  join. 
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A  holy  calm  and  quiet  reigned  in  the  room ;  we  seemed  to  have  % 
gtinqise  of  the  beaTenl;  Btate.  Wben  thej  liad  inng, '  My  heavenly 
home  b  bright  and  ftir,'  Goodwin  said,. '  Ask  them  to  repeat  that 
cbornB ' ;  and,  with  his  head  sapported  by  George's  arm,  and  his 
<nn  around  bis  neck,  he  sang  with  a  fbll,  dear  voice,  and  in  lus 
utDial  way, '  I  'm  going  home  to  die  no  more,'  persevering  through 
the  repetition  until  the  chonu  wu  fiiuBhed>  Be  then,  added, 
'I  'm  almost  Ibere.'  And  now,  free  from  all  restlessness,  be  was 
toned  over,  and,  witli  his  face  resting  upon  bis  hands,  peacefully. 
dowd  bis  eyes  wid  went  to  sleep  to  awoke  in  hesren.  I  could  only 
at  by  him  as  the  last  moin«ita  hastened  on,  with  his  hand  in  mine, 
bat  BO  sign  of  consciousneBB  Gram  bim,  prajring  tliat  God  would  take 
the  beloved  one  to  himself  without  snfibring;  and  I  believe  the 
pays  was  pwited.  He  breathed  bis  last  at  the  early  dawn,  be- 
Iveen  two  and  thrM  o'clock,  cm  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  July. 
The  tarda  sang  and  the  day  broke,  while  the  glory  of  anotber  world 
■eemed  ahining  upon  the  face  and  form  still  beantifol  with  Ibe  seal 
of  death  upon  it 

"  Ambulances  and  an  escort  of  mounted  men  were  sent  down  &om 
the  nearest  camp  to  take  ns  to  Washington,  and  the  same  morning 
we  lefl  Falls  Church  with  our  treasure ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  lov- 
iog  hands  liud  it  away  in  the  spot  be  had  loved  to  think  of,  covered 
oidi  lilies  and  draped  witb  the  flag.  Now  die  laurel  is  sculptured 
npoQ  hii  simple  stone,  and  there  the  record  stands,  — 
'  He  lUed  for  bis  coontry.'  " 
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WILLIiU  JAMES  TEMPLE. 

C&ptain  17tli  United  States  lufkntrr,  Aognat  6,  1861;  killed  tt 
Chancellorarille,  Va.,  May  1, 186S. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  TEMPLE  vas  bom  in  Albany 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1842.  His  father,  Robert 
Temple,  was  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military  Acsd- 
emy,  and,  being  appointed  to  the  army,  serred  in  Florida 
and  Mexico.  Resigning  his  commission,  he  was  afterwards 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Ifew  York.  Robert  Tem- 
ple married  Katharine  James  of  Albany.  William,  their 
eon,  was  sent,  when  eight  years  old,  to  a  boarding  school  at 
Einderhook,  New  York ;  was  there  some  years ;  then  went 
to  school  at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  afterwards  to  a  school 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  lost 
both  father  and  mother;  there  being  left  with  him  a 
brother  and  four  sisters.  He  seems  to  have  immediately 
felt  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  &mily.  Before  he  en- 
tered College,  which  was  at  the  age  of  aizteen,  be  was  al- 
ready acting  in  the  place  of  parent  to  his  orphaned  sisters, 
and  throughout  his  short  life  he  never  forgot  that  he  held 
this  position.  To  a  brotherly  love  and  devotion  there  were 
ever  added  an  almost  fatherly  care  and  anxiety,  with  that 
pride  common  to  parent  and  brother.  It  was  this  respona- 
hility  that  gave  to  him  the  dignity  of  manhood  while  yet  a 
youth. 

In  1868,  Temple  entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Yale 
College.  He  was  there  a  year,  and  then  came  to  Harvard, 
entering  as  Sophomore  in  the  Class  of  1862.  He  was  at 
Cambridge  so  short  a  time  that  little  can  be  said  of  his  col- 
lege life,  further  than  that  he  immediately  became  a  great 
favorite  with  his  Class,  and  with  all  undergraduates  who 
knew  him,  though  his  views  of  discipline  did  not  quite  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Faculty.    When  we  follow  Temple 
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to  the  army,  a  year  or  two  later,  we  eball  find  that  there  had 
been  quite  a  revolutioD  in  his  ideas  Tipon  this  subject,  or 
at  least  in  his  practice ;  but  at  this  time  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  University  made  it  necessary  that  for  a  vhile  be 
should  pursue  his  studies  elsewhere,  and  he  was  sent  for  a 
few  months  to  Stockbridge.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bebel- 
lion  Temple  was  still  studying  there.  The  following  letter 
shows  that  none  came  forward  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  country  with  more  promptness  and  with  more  zeal 
than  he. 

"  Stocxbkii>ob,  April  S3, 1861. 

"Ut  DEA.B ,  — Tour  letter  reached  me  this  morning.     I 

hare  been  back  here  some  days,  but  I  have  not  studied  at  all. 
I  And  it  impossible  to  pay  any  attentioD  to  Greek  and  Latin,  with 

the  prospect  of  a  commission  before  me.     I  wrote  to  a  few 

days  aga  It  is  not  yet  lime  to  receive  an  answer.  I  pray  to  God 
that  I  may  get  what  I  ask  for.  If  I  do  not,  I  will  enlist  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier.  It  would  be  diiigracefhl  to  stay  here  in  quiet  while 
oar  coDDtry  is  eo  sadly  in  need  <f  all  the  help  she  can  get.  I  think 
it  was  a  mistake  for  me  to  return  to  Stockbridge  at  all.  I  onght  to 
have  stayed  in  Boston,  ready  to  enlist  immediately,  if  my  applica" 
tiofl  for  a  comroission  fiuls.  I  am  so  restless  and  anxious  that  I 
cannot  write  more." 

Temple's  patriotism  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  never 
for  an  instant  doubted  that  his  fortune,  bis  honor,  and  bia 
life  belonged  to  his  country ;  and  he  did  not  consider  this 
belief  to  be  a  virtue,  so  much  as  the  lack  of  it  to  be  a  fault. 
Had  he  foreseen  that  he  must  die  for  bis  country,  he  would 
have  asked,  not  for  the  honors  which  wo  with  grateful 
hearts  pay  to  all  who  have  so  fallen,  but  that  the  eulogy 
pronounced  upon  him  might  simply  be,  "  He  was  tried  and 
not  found  wanting." 

But  there  was  something  in  addition  to  patriotism  that 
made  him  soger  to  put  on  the  sword,  —  something  besides 
that  with  which  every  heart  should  beat,  —  qualities  not  so 
noble,  but  the  possession  of  which  will  make  the  patriot  a 
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more  semceable  eoldier.  Nature  had  foahioned  him  for  a 
soldier.  Beeides  great  strong  and  beaaty,  she  had  girea 
him  a  tore  of  adventure,  a  Btrong  imagination,  a  wild  aud 
intrepid  spirit,  and  an  ambition  to  be  distinguished  among 
men.  All  of  these  led  him  from  early  boyhood  to  detdre  to 
follow  the  profession  that  had  been  his  father's.  It  waa 
with  double  enthusiasm,  therefore,  that  he  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  his  oountiy,  now  that  an  opportuni^  was  giren. 
The  conuniseion  Temple  was  striving  to  obtain,  and  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  letter,  was  that  of  a  second  lieuten- 
aney  in  the  Kegular  Army.  He  was  not  at  first  succeGsfhl; 
but  each  day  he  seemed  so  near  gaining  his  object,  that  he 
uever  thought  it  best  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier.  Three 
or  ionX  long  months  he  labored  for  this  commission,  entitely 
giving  up  the  plan  of  returning  to  Cambridge.  Much  of 
this  time  be  spent  in  Washington.  In  August  the  appoint- 
ment came ;  and  so  favorable  an  impression  had  he  made  at 
the  War  Department  when  in  Washington,  that  a  capt^cy 
was  given  him.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Seventeenth  In- 
fentry,  and  directed  to  report  at  Fort  Preble,  Maine.  He 
reported  at  once,  and  was  ordered  io  Biddeford,  Maine,  on 
the  recruiting  service,  whither  he  repaired  full  of  hope  that 
he  might  soon  ruse  a  company,  and  be  sent  to  the  anny, 
then  before  Washington.  But  early  in  the  war  scarcely  any 
recruits  could  be  obtained  for  the  Regular  Army ;  and  then, 
recruiting  for  the  Seventeenth  was  confined  to  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  Besides,  this  legiment  was  a  three^wit- 
talion  regiment,  and  there  were  a  great  many  officers  for 
only  a  few  men.  Temple  was  disappointed.  The  young- 
est captdu  in  the  army  was  as  far  firom  seeing  active  ser 
vioe  as  when  studying  at  Stockbridge.  He  got  no  men  tX 
Biddeford,  and  naturally  formed  rather  a  low  opinion  of 
die  patriotism  of  that  town.  When,  some  time  after,  the 
A4jatant-General  of  the  Army  wrote  him  that  be  had  put 
government  to  great  expense  for  very  litUe  gun,  he  was 
quite  bitter  in  his  reply,  iotimaling  that  he  might  as  well 
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try  to  reerait  A  company  in  a  Tillage  of  Georgia  aa  in  Bid- 
deford,  and  that  troops  vere  needed  in  Maine  as  veil  as 
in  Tir^nia.  This  ehowH  ttie  impatienoe  with  which  he 
locked  apon  those  whose  patriotism  was  lukewarm  dur- 
ing tfie  great  straggle. 

In  December,  Temple  was  ordered  to  a  recruiting  station 
in  Albany.  He  was  there  until  tlie  sommer  months  ap- 
proached. He  had  many  acqualntanoes  in  the  dty,  and 
daring  the  winter  delightful  measures  occupied  his  atten- 
tion rather  tbaa  dreadfal  marches;  and,  as  the  army 
seemed  frosen  up  before  Washington,  he  was  well  content 
to  be  where  he  was.  But  when  the  spring  opened,  and  the 
season  for  osmpugnlng  cune,  he  suffered  great  mortiSca- 
tion.  His  |Aace  seemed  to  be  in  the  field ;  and  if  he  could 
not  serve  his  country  there,  he  almost  wished  himself  out  of 
the  army.  Northern  cities  were  already  filling  with  officers 
who  took  good  care  never  to  be  in  an  action,  and  he  feared 
lest  he  ^onld  be  regarded  as  one  of  Hiese.  And  when, 
later,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  went  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
there  came  the  reports  of  its  battles,  he  was  ashamed  to 
meet  the  eyes  which  in  the  winter  had  ao  often  assured 
faint  that  his  presenee  was  a  source  of  pleasure.  In  June 
be  was  ordered  to  Fort  Preble,  Mid  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  All!  company.  There  he  worked  hard  for  two 
months.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  position  were  re- 
markable, and  he  was  equally  successful  in  instructing 
his  men. 

In  August,  Temjde  was  sent  to  the  field  with  a  detacb- 
m^t  of  a  hundred  and  tiiirty  men,  including  his  own 
company,  to  join  his  regiment,  which  he  found  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  where  the  army  had  lain  the  mcmth  fol- 
lowing the  retreat  across  the  Peninsula.  The  r^ment 
belonged  to  what  was  known  as  the  Begular  Division,  or 
Sykes's  division,  Porter's  corps.  There  was  a  great  contrast 
between  the  soldiers  who  had  served  through  tba  cunpaign 
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and  the  men  who  bad  jiist  come  out ;  and  our  young  cap- 
taia  was  at  first  rather  unfavorably  impreaeed  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  There  should  never  be  that  want 
of  system  in  his  company,  he  thought,  that  was  visible  ev- 
erywhere else.  He  should  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  men  up  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  required  standard. 
"  They  are,"  he  writes  in  his  journal,  with  the  pride  com- 
mon to  good  officers,  "  an  intelligent,  hardy  set,  the  avc^ 
Age  of  morals  and  physical  strength  being  as  hi^  as  that 
of  any  company  X  have  ever  seen,  and  much  higher  than  a 
large  majority.  It  will  be  my  fault  if  in  three  months  I 
do  not  make  them  a  crack  company."  The  appearance  of 
his  brother  officers  seemed  still  more  at  variance  with  mili- 
tary propriety.  He  found  them  sauntering  about  in  straw 
hats  and  linen  jackets ;  while  he,  on  the  very  hottest  day  in 
the  year,  appeared  in  dress  coat  and  military  cap.  While 
Temple  was  criticising  his  brother  officers,  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  new-comer.  Many  were  jealous  that  one  so 
young  should  be  higher  in  rank  than  they,  and  those  above 
him  were  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  as  a  boy.  But  he 
overcame  this,  at  once  taking  a  decided  stand,  though 
with  perfect  composure.  Kind  and  courteous  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, be  was  exact  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  to  those 
above  him  ;  while  his  real  merits  soon  showed  that  he  was 
below  rather  than  above  his  proper  position.  He  &ankl/ 
acknowledged  that  he  envied  the  experience  of  those  who 
had  served  through  the  Peninsular  campaign ;  and  he 
writes  of  the  officers  he  met,  "  Their  laureU  already  droop 
gracefully  from  their  brows,  but  mine  are  yet  to  be  won." 
He  was  self-confident,  and  knew  that  he  should  succeed. 
What  General  McClellan  would  do  with  his  army  was  at 
the  time  Temple  went  to  the  field  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Temple,  in  his  enthusiasm,  hoped  he  would  move  upon 
Richmond.  But  it  had  already  been  decided  to  go  up  the 
James  River. 
Leaving  Harrison's  Landing,  Sykes's  division  marched 
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down  the  FeninBalft  to  Newport  News.  Temple  was  ill  the 
first  day  of  tlie  march,  and  could  scarcely  crawl  along,  and 
on  halting  for  the  night  slept  in  an  ambulance ;  but  he  re- 
sumed the  march  the  next  morning ;  and  never,  duting  the 
long  campaign  that  followed,  iraa  he  absent  an  hour  from 
his  company.  At  Newport  News,  Porter's  corps  embarked 
in  transports  for  Aquia  Greek ;  thence  it  marched  to  Fal* 
mouth ;  then  followed  the  famous  march  from  that  place 
to  join  Pope's  army,  the  disastrous  campaign  under  that 
officer,  the  retreat  upon  Washington,  the  reassuming  of  the 
command  of  his  old  army  by  General  McGlellan,  and  the 
brilliant  Maryland  campaign,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Aa- 
tietam.  In  all  this  the  part  taken  by  an  in&ntry  officer 
could  not  attract  general  attention.  But  in  lookii^  back 
upon  these  long  marches,  many  who  were  in  like  posi- 
tions wiU  remember  Temple.  They  will  recall  his  hand- 
gome  figure,  the  beauty  of  his  head  and  face,  his  hght  step, 
his  clear,  ringing  voice.  Many  will  remember  the  knot 
of  officers  that  would  group  together  when  the  division 
was  massed  in  some  field  for  rest,  and  they  will  not  forget 
Temple's  ready  wit,  his  animated  conversation,  his  cheerful 
smile.  His  commanding  officer  will  recollect  that  he  was 
always  prompt,  Uiat  his  men  marched  well  and  rarely  strag- 
gled. Those  more  intimate  with  him  will  remember  him  at 
night  when  the  camp  was  reached.  They  will  remember  the 
precautions  he  would  take  that  he  might  not  become  foot* 
eore,  or  break  down  on  the  next  day's  march.  They  will 
smile  as  they  recall  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  with 
which  he  would  drink  great  quantities  of  tea,  to  him  au 
all-restorer.  They  will  remember  him  at  the  scanty  biv- 
ouac fire,  as  after  the  evening  meal,  frugal  or  bounteous 
as  the  case  might  be,  the  last  pipes  were  smoked.  He 
never  seemed  wearied  nor  desponding,  whatever  had  been 
the  &tigue  or  fortune  of  the  day. 

In  this  campaign  Tem^de  saw  hie  first  battle,  —  the  sec- 
ond Bull  Bun.    His  first  experience  was  to  lie  all  day  ex- 
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poeed  to  a  heav^  artillery  fire,  'with  notiuDg  to  do  but  keep 
his  mea  quiet  and  give  directktoB  to  carry  Uifl  killed  and 
woonded  to  the  rear.  Just  at  dusk,  however,  he  leaned 
what  a  battle  really  is.  The  day  had  gone  against  na,  and 
our  foroes  were  in  fiill  retreat,  wbea  the  diviffltKi  to  whidi 
he  bdonged  was  moved  to  hold  the  road  upon  which  the 
artillery  miUFt  be  withdrawn.  Could  Hoa  enemy  be  diecked 
half  an  hour,  we  mi^t  fall  back  to  the  heighte  of  Cenire- 
ville  under  cover  of  n^ht.  Hardly  was  the  division  in  po- 
sition vhen  the  attack  came.  The  fight  took  |dace  in  & 
belt  <^  woods.  For  three  or  four  minutes  the  fire  was  ter- 
rific, but  the  Rebels  were  at  a  disadvuit^e,  thor  c^ponwtB 
having  cover,  while  they  made  the  attack.  In  the  smoke 
and  darkness  now  rapidly  coming  on,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
what  had  been  the  efibot  of  our  fire.  Here  Temple  gave 
evidence  of  great  prudence  and  coolness.  While  the  aver 
age  number  of  cartridges  spent  by  the,  sotdierB  of  the  Kpr 
ment  was  tw«itj-^ve,  his  men  fired  but  five  each.  Though 
others  kept  up  a  tr»nendoQfi  roar,  he  observed  that,  after 
the  first  volleys,  no  balls  came  towards  him,  and  directed 
his  men  to  fire  only  when  they  saw  something  at  which  to 
take  aim.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  complimented  in  tlie 
regimental  report  of  operations.  Night  cune,  and  brought 
a  welcome  end  to  the  unfortunate  day. 

Save  a  little  skinuishing,  the  next  seventeen  days  were 
spent  by  Sykes's  division  in  marching.  Temjide  now  found 
himself  at  Antietam ;  but  in  this  renowned  battle  he  was 
a  mere  spectator.  Most  of  the  divisi(Hi  was  in  reserve,  or 
rather  supporting  die  heavy  guns  in  the  caitre,  where 
there  was  no  attack.  Temple  had  so  fine  a  view  of  the 
entire  field,  that  he  writes  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  merely  for  hia  benefit.  In  a  letter  to  a  fnend 
be  meJtes  no  claim  for  himself  or  the  divisioD.  "Oui  hero- 
ism in  this  fight  consisted  in  locking  on  with  an  eye  of 
approval,  from  a  safe  pomtion,  upon  the  fierce  battle  sway- 
ing to  and  firo  before  us." 
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Tiro  days  after  Antietam  a  reconnoissance  was  made 
icross  the  Potomao.  It  irei  an  ill'Conducted  aSbii,  and 
the  vbole  force  bad  a  Darrov  escape  from  capture  or  being 
driven  into  the  river.  Hovever,  it  was  a  good  day  for 
Tami^e ;  be  vas  in  the  skirmish  line,  and  shoved  himself 
to  be  pre-eminently  cod  and  tnave.  The  campaign  was 
now  over,  and  be  tbos  sums  it  up :  — 

"  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  valuable  experience  since  I  last 
wrote  in  this  joomaL  The  pontion  of  tbe  Armj  of  the  Fotomao 
hu  been  cluuiged  from  the  Peninitila  to  the  Northweet  of  HB17- 
land.  Wfl  have  seen  some  fighting,  been  defeated,  end  gained  vio- 
torica,  aad  pawed  over  hatd-feiight  flelds  that  other  of  onr  battid- 
iona  had  won  fiir  vm.  We  have  xifoed  mnewhat  from  hardship ; 
have  slept  in  bivooac  for  nights  in  saoceasioQ,  wtthtmt  covering  of 
anj  sort,  or  fir^  and  often  without  soffldent  food ;  have  had  liard 
mardiing  to  do  oocasionally,  and  hard  fighting  afterwards,  some- 
tunes  imder  able  leaden  and  sometimes  under  generals  unfit  for 
their  positions,  who  bad  not  our  confidence  to  start  with,  and  wbo 
would  have  lost  it  if  they  had." 

There  now  came  a  few  weeks  of  rest  on  the  bank  of  the 
Potomac.  Here  Temple  was  earnest  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency  of  bis  command.  He  bad  become  a  favorite  officer 
with  tbe  men.  Always  a  strict  disdplinariac,  he  bad  at  first 
been  greatly  disliked ;  but  none  discern  the  true  soldier 
more  quickly  than  the  enlisted  mea.  They  bad  found  that, 
if  he  was  an  exacting  officer,  be  was  jnst ;  that,  if  he  re- 
quired qf  them,  he  required  for  them ;  that  be  was  always 
mindftil  of  their  wants ;  and  that  no  company  fared  better 
than  his.  He  had  never  been  absent  frcnn  them  in  tbe  time 
of  dangar.  In  then-  long  and  toilscHne  marches  be  bad 
walked  on  foot  with  them.  They  trusted  in  his  courage,  in 
bis  caution,  and  in  bis  skill.  They  felt  that  not  only  would 
he  never  send  them  where  he  would  not  go  himself,  but 
that  he  wonid  not  unnecessarily  expose  their  lives ;  and  they 
Mt  that  which  gives  soldiers  the  greatest  confidence, — 
that,  should  they  be  m  a  bad  place,  nobody  could  get  them 
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out  better  than  he.  The;  knev  that  he  tm  at  all  times 
temperate,  and  erer  prepared  for  any  duty.  The;  sav  irith 
pride  the  position  be  took  among  other  officers ;  tiie;  saw 
that  he  was  listened  to  vith  respect,  that  Ms  associates 
were  able  men,  and  thej  felt  that  among  them  all  none 
was  more  able  than  he.  With  the  better  class  of  men 
there  sprang  up  an  attachment  for  him  which  lasted  till 
they  lost  him. 

Six  weeks  were'  passed  in  this  camp.  The  army  then 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  soon  the  Bappahaonock  was  the 
barrier  between  the  hostile  forces.  During  the  march.  Ho- 
Clellan  bad  been  relieved  by  Bumrade,  who,  after  lying  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg  three  weeks,  crossed  and 
attempted  to  carry  the  beighte.  The  Regular  Division, 
though  moved  up  to  the  river-bank  two  days  before,  did  not 
cross  until  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  December.  Temple 
was  ill.  He  writes  in  his  journal  that  morning:  "  I  feel  so 
ill  with  intermittent  fever  that  I  can  scarcely  stand.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  march  from  here  to  the  battle- 
field or  not.  My  head  aches  and  swims  fearfully."  How- 
ever, he  did  cross  with  his  regiment,  which  just  before  dark 
was  posted  in  the  line  of  battle  behind  the  town,  a  coaple  of 
biindred  yards  before  the  fomous  stone  wall  held  by  Ae 
Rebels.  Sunday  morning,  soon  after  daybreak,  the  line  was 
advanced  a  hundred  yards,  when  all  lay  down,  and  there 
till  night  they  lay  bugging  the  ground,  having  for  their  only 
protection  the  stiff  bodies  of  Saturday's  dead,  —  exposed  to 
a  galling  fire,  and  returning  scarcely  a  shot.  Did  a  man 
move  auy  part  of  his  body,  the  fire  of  fifty  muskets  was 
directed  to  the  portion  of  the  line  where  he  lay.  In  this 
most  undesirable  position  Temple  showed  his  utter  f^less- 
ness.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  he  bad  occasion  to  seek 
his  commanding  officer,  separated  from  him  by  half  the 
lengtii  of  tlie  reg^eut ;  and  officers  have  often  spoken  of 
the  coolness  with  which  he  walked  slowly  up  the  line  and 
then  slowly  back  again.    He  himself  afterwards  regretted 
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this  act,  as  it  brought  a  heavy  fire  on  others  than  himself. 
At  night  the  regimeiit  returned  to  the  town. 

The  fever  had  nov  a  firm  hold  upon  Temple,  and  he 
sought  a  couch  in  a  dwelling-hoiise,  his  company  bivouack- 
ing in  the  street  belor.  In  tventy-four  hours  more  the 
army  bad  recrossed  the  Bappahannock,  and  was  occupy- 
ing the  camp  of  the  last  three  weeks.  Temple  immediately 
applied  for  a  sick-leave.  It  was  more  than  a  week  before 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  his  coarse  bed  and  food,  and 
rough  nurse,  for  the  more  dainty  comforts  and  gentler 
hands  necessary  for  his  recovery.  Then  by  easy  stages  he 
went  to  Newport,  Khode  Island,  where  his  sisters  resided. 
His  leave  was  extended,  and  he  did  not  return  to  tlie  army 
until  the  Ist  of  February,  when  he  was  entirely  well.  The 
camp  seemed  melancholy  enough,  but  he  met  with  a  warm 
welcome.  He  was  at  work  inunediately,  and,  with  the  few 
yards  of  canvas  allowed  him,  he  contrived  to  make  a  cheer- 
ful habitation.  The  sanitary  condition  of  his  company  then 
occupied  his  attention,  and  the  men  were  directed  to  puU 
down  their  old  huts  and  build  new. 

To  the  army  three  months  of  apparent  inactivity  fol- 
lowed. There  was  only  a  little  picket  duty,  with  just 
enough  drilling  and  fatigue  duty  to  keep  officers  and  men 
in  health  and  discipline.  Temple  was  detailed  week  after 
week  as  Judge-Advocate  of  different  courts-martial,  and 
bad  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  judge-advocate  in  the 
division.  This  duty  kept  him  so  busily  employed  that  he 
could  rarely  join  the  officers  in  the  amusements  of  camp 
life ;  for  to  many  the  camp  near  Falmouth  seemed  noth- 
ing but  a  holiday  master.  A  horse-race,  a  ball,  a  dinner- 
party, or  a  soldiers'  carouse  came  off  every  day.  This  was 
a  deprivation  to  Temple.  Still  he  found  time  to  be  a  good 
correspondent.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show 
that  he  retained  his  former  enthusiasm,  and  hope,  and  am- 
bition. It  may  be  well  to  say,  that  he  was  at  this  time 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  colonelcy  of  a  volunteer  regi- 
ment. 
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"  YoD  aak  mr  ^qdnioa  about  the  vAaatAej.  Z  wonltl  not  beaitate 
a  momeot  in  acceptii^  the  oommuid  of  any  ngiiaent  whidi  iD$y 
be  offered  me.    I  would  not,  of  coan%  be  willing  to  paw  from  the 

field  to  aucb  a  li&  of  ingloriouB  ease  as painta.    Bat  sncb  an 

idea  is  preposterous.  Aa  aoon  as  a  reg^ent  ia  mastered  into  the 
service,  it  is  under  the  President's  orders  j  and  as  soon  as  I  obtuned 
a  command,  I  would  apply  (or  aerrice  in  the  field,  which  service 
would  undoubtedly  be  granted.  If  I  can  only  get  bold  of  S  r^- 
ment,  I  have  no  fear  for  what  may  follow.  Once  in  the  field,  it  is 
an  easy  task  b>  make  the  regiment  what  one  pleases. ....  The 
Tolonteera  is  the  only  place  fi>r  a  man  who  wants  the  rewards  as 
well  as  the  labors  of  a  soldiei's  life,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  cmm  of 
that  sort.  Don't  wonder,  then,  that  I  am  amzieDa  for  a  TegiaMuL 
It  is  the  <mly  Toad  to  ^lory  and  the  yellow  aaah If  the  Presi- 
dent begins  to  ocHifer  brevet  rank  for  merit,  I  will  have  myaelf  to 
bUme  if  I  am  not  sotm  a  field  officer  by  brevet  in  the  Begolsr 
Amy.  I  would  mve  a  leg  for  a  brevet,  and  think  I  had  made  a 
good  bargain." 

He  had  long  before  written :  — 

"  There  ooght  to  be  some  decoradon,  like  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
or  the  English  Order  of  Valor,  in  our  army,  to  reward  conspicaoot 
gallantry.     We  neglect  the  sentiment  of  fighting  too  much. 

"  ....  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  battle  soon.  We  have  been 
getting  lazy  this  winter,  and  want  something  to  stir  ns  up  If  we 
do  meet  the  enemy,  I  will  gtf  a  brevet,  or  go  under.  Our  anoy 
ia  in  capital  oooditioii.'' 

On  the  27  th  tlie  army  broke  camp ;  it  was  for  the  Chan- 
cellorBvlUe  campaign.  The  army  was  lated  to  return  to 
the  old  camp,  though,  alas !  many  a  familiar  face  vould  be 
wanting.  All  went  forth  with  braTe  hearts.  In  Temple't 
joamal,  on  the  second  day  of  the  march,  it  is  written :  "  I 
am  glad  that  car  campaigning  has  commenced  again.  I 
am  tired  of  camp,  and  like  knocking  about  the  country." 
Three  or  four  days  of  rapid  marching  followed.  The  rest 
is  a  painful  story,  and  yet  a  proud  one.  It  is  the  story  of 
Temple's  death. 
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Tb»  night  before  he  tbs  killed,  just  ta  tlie  da7'a  wefwy 
lidmr  dosed,  Genwal  £b>eker  congmtuUted,  iu  orders,  the 
Kfth,  ESeveoth,  nod  Treltth  Coi^  upon  Hie  aehieTeonents 
f^  the  last  three  dayB.  The  aieni^  most  now  leave  his  in- 
trenchments,  and  fight  iu  the  open  field,  where  certain  de- 
structitHi  amuted  Mm.  Aa  Uie  troops  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  it  was  wbispwed  that  Lee  was  alteady  on  the  road, 
and  that  tomorrow  would  bring  the  loBg-looked-&r  battle, 

—  the  glorious  battle  fiiat  was  to  end  tho  ihir.  Sykes's  di- 
visicHi  lay  in  the  advauoe,  upon  tht  straight  road  betwem 
ChanoeUorsTille  and  Frederiohsburg,  and  every  man  who. 
wore  the  whUe  Kaltese  cross  upon  his  bfeast  lay  down  to 
sleep  with  the  th(»ight  that  he  was  to  be  soonest  in  the 
strife.  No  heart  beat  lighter  than  Temple's.  The  bravest 
in  the  combat  are  at  such  times  often  silent.  Thoughts 
rush  upon  the  mind  Uiat  carry  the  soldier  far  away.  The 
dread  uncertainty  of  ttHnorrow,  the  homesickness  which 
CMues  upon  men,  the  thought  that  they  never  again  may 
meet  ttiose  whraa  they  fondly  love,  will  make  men  shrink 
before  a  battle  who,  in  it,  are  lions.  Not  so  Temple.  He 
did  not  forget  the  unutterable  suspense  with  which  those 
who  loved  him  wore  looking  for  news,  and  those  at  home 
were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world  beaideB ;  but  he  was 
a  soldier,  and  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  of  the  day  to  come, 

—  of  ^e  proud  triumi^  the  commanding  general  had 
promised,  —  the  glories  and  honors  to  be  won.  This  was 
the  vein  in  which  he  talked  to  a  comrade  with  whom 
he  shared  his  blankets,  after  th^y  had  wrapped  themselves 
up  together  for  the  night. 

The  day  broke.  "  £Viday,  May  1,  — a  fine  day,  the  eun  a 
little  clouded,  but  shining  very  hotly  when  it  comes  out," — 
was  the  last  entry  made  by  the  young  soldier  in  the  diary 
which  was  taken  from  the  blood-stained  coat  that  clothed 
his  dead  body  on  the  battle-field,  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
Temple  rose  very  early.  There  were  the  same  whispeiings 
of  the  battle.    Any  momant  woold  see  the  division  drawn 
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out  into  the  road.  He  made  his  toilet  with  the  same  care 
as  if  he  had  been  going  to  appear  upon  a  dress-parade.  See- 
ing his  clean  collar,  his  polished  boots,  his  vhite  gloves,  his 
neatly  brushed  and  well-fitting  clothes,  one  would  never 
have  dreamed  that  he  had  been  marching  for  four  days,  and 
tlkat  only  thirty-six  hours  before  he  had  waded  a  stream 
waist-deep.  He  looked  the  model  of  a  soldier.  After  break- 
feat  he  smoked  a  cigar,  and  then  inspected  his  company. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  order  comes.  The  division  is  stretched 
out  along  the  road.  In  a  few  minutes  it  strikes  the  cav- 
alry fnckets  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  is  re- 
lieved by  the  infantry,  and  the  Seventeenth  is  deployed 
as  skinnisbere.  The  advance  is  continued,  brisk  firing 
all  the  while.  The  rest  of  the  divinon  marches  on  in 
three  lines  of  battle.  If  the  skirmisher  looks  back  he  sees 
in  the  open  field  six  tbousand  glistening  bayonets.  Colors 
are  fiyiug  that  have  waved  *'  proudly  in  victory  and  defi- 
antly in  defeat "  in  many  a  battle  before.  He  knows  that 
beyond  Hie  road,  on  his  right,  two  corps  are  advancing,  and 
on  the  left  his  own  corps  stretches  to  the  river ;  and  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  supposed  to  be  immediately 
at  hand.  He  turns  again  to  the  enemy  with  renewed  con- 
fidence, and  is  happy  and  proud  to  be  in  the  foreground  of 
the  stirring  picture. 

The  enemy  had  been  driven  back  rather  more  than  s 
mile,  when  Temple  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball.  It  en- 
tered his  breast,  passed  through  &e  right  lung,  and  made 
an  ugly  exit  firom  his  back.  At  the  btal  moment,  his  com- 
pany was  stretched  along  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  the  ski^ 
misbers  of  the  enemy  were  behind  another  wall,  a  hundred 
yards  distant.  Temfde,  disdEuning  to  seek  any  cover  for  him- 
self, stood  erect,  a  rod  or  two  to  the  rear  of  his  company, 
a  mark  for  a  hundred  rifles.  He  was  conddering  how  his 
men  should  beat  cross  the  field  and  dislodge  the  opposing 
skirmishers.  To  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  who  ran 
to  his  support,  he  siud,  "  It  haa  killed  me,"  and  fell. 
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A  mmaent  afterwards  two  of  his  men  bore  him  toward 
a  little  fonn-hooae  hetween  the  first  lioe  of  hattle  and  the 
Bkirmish  line.  His  beautiful  &ce,  hangiDg  back  towards  tiie 
groond,  was  recognized  by  the  general  commanding  the 
division,  and  his  staff.  The  snn  was  behind  a  cloud.  The 
general  bode  a  member  of  his  staff  see  what  could  be  done 
for  the  favorite  ofQcer.  It  was  the  'friend  who  had  slept 
with  Temple  the  night  before.  This  comrade  supported 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  as  he  looked  into  his  seemingly  con- 
Kions  face,  bade  him  good  by,  and  said  a  few  words  in  ref- 
erence to  his  well-known  wishes ;  but  there  came  no  answer. 
He  was  dead.  Tenderly  be  was  lifted  np  and  carried  into 
the  farm-bouse,  and  there  left,  with  a  soldier  as  a  guard. 

Meantime  the  advance  was  continued.  But  an  hour 
after,  General  Hooker  had  decided  not  to  fi^t  that  day.  The 
grand  advance  was  after  all  but  a  reconnoissance,  and  the 
army  fell  back  toward  the  Ohancetlorsville  House.  The 
glorious  day  for  the  final  surrender  was  yet  far  off,  but  to 
Temple  Qas  was  a  day  of  victory. 

Before  the  division  fell  back,  his  body  was  tied  upon  a 
horse  and  taken  a  couple  of  miles  te  the  rear,  where  it  was 
placed  in  a  rough  coffin  made  of  ordnance-chests.  There 
were  no  means  of  transporting  it  across  the  river,  and  it  was 
left  by  the  roadside,  the  soldier  still  standing  as  sentinel, 
till  the  officers  of  the  regiment  returned.  That  evening  it 
was  necessary  to  bury  the  body,  for  the  lines  then  held 
might  be  abandoned  during  the  night.  Soon  ^ter  dark  a 
grave  was  di^  by  four  men  of  the  company,  under  a  lai^ 
oak  vithin  three  rods  of  the  line  of  battle.  But  three  offi- 
cers could  be  present,  for  the  enemy,  grown  bold  at  the 
retreat,  now  meditated  an  attack  upon  us,  and  Just  before 
the  coflin  was  lowered  the  attack  came  like  a  sudden  show- 
er. First  came  a  few  scattering  shots,  and  then  the  swell- 
ing roar  of  thousands  of  muskets.  It  was  a  funeral  for  a 
soldier.  It  was  as  grand  as  anything  Temple  ever  im- 
agined in  all  his  fancies. 
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Tb«  first  firing  called  one  t^  the  officers  away.  He  cut  & 
sprig  of  green,  left  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  grare  as  a  last 
tribate  of  love  for  the  dead,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyet, 
hastened  to  his  post.  The  other  tvo  nailed  down  the  lid  of 
the  coflSn  amid  the  roar  of  mu^etrjr,  and  as  the  four  sol- 
diere  lowered  the  coffin  to  its  reeting-fdace  there  came  & 
fitting  reqoiem.  A  few  rods  to  the  right  rested  the  left  of 
a  battery  oi  twdre  gnns,  whioh  now  opened  upon  the  enemy 
with  all  their  foiy.  It  seemed  as  if  all  this  were  for  the 
ftmeral  semoe ;  for  when  the  gmre  had  been  fiUed  up,  and 
the  two  fiiends  tamed  away,  the  attack  ceased  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  had  begnn,  and  there  was  no  more  fif^ting  Ihit 
ni^t 

Of  the  few  days  that  followed,  all  know  the  hi^ty. 
Three  weeks  aftenmrds,  Temple's  body,  then  within  the 
enemy'i  lines,  was  roooTered  under  a  flag  of  trace,  and  it 
now  rests  in  the  &nuly  vault  at  Albany. 
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JOHN  HENEY  TUCKEE. 

Flinta  SBOi  Hav.  Vol*.  (Infimtt;),  Jnlr  U.  1S69;  killed  at  Fort 
HudKm,  Ia,  Mar  37,  1869. 

JOHN  HENRY  TUCKEE  irae  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachosetto,  February  19,  1835,  tho  eon  of  Ebenezer 
aod  EHiza  Bradley  (Foster)  Tucker.  In  his  autobiograpby 
in  the  Class-Book  he  thus  narrates  an  adventure  of  one  of 
his  ancestors,  Tbicli  linked  the  &mily  traditjons  Teiy  close- 
ly with  the  Bevcdutionaiy  War :  — 

'At  the  bnrnitig  of  Charlestown,  in  1775,  a  number  of  ftmiliee 
mbatked  in  a  boat  to  escape  from  the  conflagration.  The  boat 
WIS  (oD,  and  as  the  sailors  poshed  off  from  the  shore  a  little  girl 
appeared  on  the  shore ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  women 
in  die  boat,  and  had  been  inadvertently  left  behind.  Throwing 
bendf  into  the  water,  the  little  girl  endeavored  to  get  on  board,  but 
the  sukm,  decUring  the  boat  was  already  full,  would  not  stop  for 
ber.  Some  one  of  the  women,  however,  catching  her  hand,  drew 
ber  some  way  through  the  water,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting 
her  mto  the  boat  That  little  girl,  named  Sally  Trow,  was  my 
bther's  mother.  What  the  event  would  have  been  had  not  tfae 
little  girt  been  Hios  providentially  saved,  cannot  be  told.  This  lit- 
tle girl's  &ther,  my  great-grandfather  Trow,  was  a  Captain  during 
the  war,  but,  incuning  disease  from  exposure,  was  obliged  to  reeign 
hii  eommisston,  and,  returning  home,  died  before  the  dose  of  the 
war.    He  waa  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL" 

Tucker  attended  school  in  Cambridge,  and  finally  left  the 
Hi^  School,  as  he  sapposed  forever,  in  April,  1851.  His 
mental  and  spiritual  experiences  are  narrated  t^  himself  so 
earnestly  and  simply  in  the  Class-Book,  that  extracts  from 
this  antobic^^phy,  written  at  the  age  of  tweuty-seven,  will 
be  freely  made. 

"  In  February,  1850,  my  attention  was  called  seriously  to  the 
■object  at  religion.   I  ftit  the  necessity  of  personal  pie^  as  I  never 
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bad  before ;  and  then  it  was,  as  I  bamblj  tnist,  tfaat  my  beart  was 
cbanged  b;  tbe  Holjr  Spirit,  so  that  ever  dnce  mj  life  has  beea 
ODtirelj  different  from  what  it  was  before.  A  complete  change  wu 
wroaght  in  me,  affecting  mj  modres  as  well  as  mj  outward  coa- 
dnct.  I  took  an  interest  in  many  things  which  before  I  bad  been 
averse  to,  and  I  began  then  to  hare  something  o(  an  um  in  living 
which  I  had  not  been  conscioiiB  of  before.  Prerioosly  I  had  been 
inclined  to  wander  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  found  more  de. 
light  in  doing  wrong  than  in  doing  right ;  but  now  I  had  a  deare  to 
lead  an  honest,  upright  life.  In  May,  1650,  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Old  Cambridge  Paptiit  Church. 

"  I  remained  at  the  High  School  till  April,  1851,  when  my  Ei- 
ther thoaght  it  best  I  should  leave  and  learn  a  trade.  Accordin^y 
I  became  an  apprentice  to  my  brother,  who  had  just  eatabliilKd 
himself  in  business,  to  learn  the  carriage^painter's  trade.  Obliged 
to  do  the  drudgery,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, is  very  hard  and  disagreeable,  I  was  much  discontented  for  * 
while,  and  more  than  once  partially  determined  to  give  it  up,  and 
go  into  something  else ;  but  as  I  had  agreed  to  stay  until  Iwtsot 
age,  I  finally  made  np  my  mind  to  be  contented,  and  leani  tbe 
trade  as  well  as  I  could.  As  I  learned  mora  of  tbe  buBiness,  by 
degrees  it  became  pleasant  to  me,  and  in  due  time,  my  i^preotice- 
ship  being  over,  the  man  with  whom  I  had  worked  whra  I  became 
free  (my  brother  having  changed  his  business)  offered  to  employ 
me  as  a  joarneyman  at  good  wages ;  so  that  I  probably  gave  bim 
satisfaction  as  a  workman. 

"  In  January,  1855, 1  jraned  the  Mechaaic  Apprenticed  Library 
Association,  a  society  formed,  as  its  name  impHes,  for  the  ben^t  of 
tbe  apprentices  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  Hera  I  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  many  books  which  I  could  not  get  elaewheie,  and, 
as  I  was  fond  of  readbg,  I  appreciated  it  highly.  The  few  mmtla 
that  I  was  a  member  of  this  AsBociatim  was  tbe  pleasanteat  part 
of  my  whole  apprenticeship,  and  often  have  I  regretted  that  I  did 
not  know  of  its  existence  earlier,  so  that  I  might  have  had  tbe 
benefit  of  a  longer  membership.  So  anxious  was  I  to  attend  tbe 
meetings  of  the  Assodation,  and  to  get  books  from  the  library,  tint 
I  considered  it  no  hardship  to  walk  in  and  out  from  Boslon  in  ibe 
evening  twice,  and  often  three  times,  a  week.  My  connection  with 
this  inedtution  has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  my  life. . .  ■  > 
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I  begBD  to  entertain  the  idea  that  pouibljr  I  might  at  some  time  go 
to  college. .... 

"  I  bad  the  honor  of  being  elected  bj  them  to  deliver  the  address 
npoD  the  occasion  of  the  Thirtj-eixth  Anniveraaiy  of  the  Awoci- 
adon.  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  a  suitable  person  to  perform  this 
do^,  nnoe  I  was  comparatively  a  new  member,  having  belonged 
bat  nine  months,  and  had  never  addressed  a  pnbUc  assemblj.  Ac- 
cmdingfy  I  was  relnctant  to  accept  the  office  of  orator  for  that 
Docarion ;  bat  aa  it  seemed  the  universal  desire  that  I  shonld  attempt 
it,  I  finally  consented  to  do  it,  and  on  the  evening  of  February  22, 
1856,  I  deUvered  the  address  in  Meionaon  Hall,  Boston.  The 
snbject  of  the  address  was, '  The  Foution  of  the  Mechanic  in  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Claims  presented  to  Young  Men  to  enter  upon  a  Me- 
dianical  Occupation.' ....  The  address  was  afterwards  printed  in 
a  pamphlet,  which  is  the  only  composition  of  mine  which  has  tt^ 
peared  in  print,  if  I  except  a  few  short  articles  in  the  newspapers, 
soeh  as,  for  instance,  a  few  words  upon  the  nomination  of  John  C. 
Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  in  the  Boston  Daily  Chronicle,  and  a 
short  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Watehman  and  Reflector, 
who  had  censured  antislavery  lectures,  and  a  few  others  which 
are  scarcely  worth  alluding  to. 

"  About  the  time  that  I  was  twenty  .one  years  of  age  I  thought 
macB  seriously  of  renewing  my  studies  and  attempting  to  get  a 
better  education.  I  thought  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject,  and 
finally  concluded  that  I  would  try,  thinking  that,  if  after  a  few 
mouths  I  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  I  expected,  I  could  give 
up  the  idea  and  go  back  to  my  trade.  Accordingly,  when  my  ap- 
prenticeship had  expired,  with  this  plan  in  view,  I  only  agreed  to 
w<H'k  four  months  as  a  journeyman,  and  in  July,  1856,  began  upon 
a  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  enter  college  in 
two  years.  Soon  finding  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  along 
alone,  and  ascertaining  that  I  could  enter  the  High  School  without 
any  difficulty,  where  I  should  have  the  advantage  of  etndying  with 
others  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  having  the  instructiMi  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  I  entered 
the  school  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

" . .  .  .  Af^  leaving  college  I  think  I  shall  study  theology,  in- 
tending to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  I  carry  out  the 
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pin  wtiidi  I  have  in  view,  the  in^mctKn  and  diidpUDe  scqnired 
while  in  college,  I  liave  no  doubt,  will  prore  of  service  to  me. 

*■  The  oa\y  aataatf  Hat  I  have  been  a  member  of  while  in  col- 
lege is  tin  Bode^  rf  *  Qiratiaa  'Bttldanai  to  wtddi  I  have  bfr- 
longed  dariBg  the  whols  ooiuw. 

"  I  hope,  with  the  bleaeiiig  of  God,  to  be  RKDCsrfiil  in  getting  an 
edaeadon,  and  afterward  to  aeoompliah  in  an  hoable  mj  went 
good  in  the  wwld." 

Having  ff.v&a  up  the  trade  to  which  he  had  applied  him- 
self 80  assiduoiuly,  and  entered  college  as  a'prepaistoiy 
stop  to  a  theolc^cal  coarse,  it  is  needless  to  say  Hud  Tucker 
proved  himself  an  earnest,  bard-worMng  student,  and  when 
he  graduated  carried  with  him  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
that  can  be  gained  only  bj  fiiithfiil  study.  His  plaos  for 
the  future  were  now  matured,  and  he  was  ready  to  enter 
the  Theolopcal  Seminary  at  Newton,  MasaacIuisettE,  when 
a  conflict  of  duties  arose  in  his  mind,  wiiioh  is  best  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  a  Mend. 

"  All  of  ua  ouj^t  to  be  wilting  to  do  what  we  can  for  onr  ooim- 
try.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessaty  to  go  while  men' enlisted  so  read- 
ily. Kow  the  time  seems  to  have  come.  Men  are  needed  faster 
than  they  seem  ready  to  volunteer.  The  same  teasons  apply  to  mj 
not  enlisting  now  thai  applied  a  year  ago.  I  left  my  trade  with  a 
deep  conviction  that  it  was  my  dnty  to  prepare  myself  to  be  > 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  This  conviction  has  never  left  me,  and  I 
have  not  hitherto  felt  it  wonld  be  right  to  torn  aaide  from  the  pur- 
Bnit  of  this  object.  Bat  now  the  ooontry  is  plunged  into  war,  a  ter- 
rible war,  by  Rebels  who  are  seeking  to  overtttm  the  govenimenl, 
and  degrade  it  from  bong  the  freeet  government  the  wnld  ever 
knew,  to  be  a  men  slave  oligarchy.  If  they  succeed  in  their  helM 
design,  and  this  government  is  overthrown,  then  perishes  all  civil 
and  religions  liberty,  our  national  life  ceases,  and  nothing  is  left 
worth  having.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  question  arises.  Is  it  not 
the  dnty  of  eveiy  man,  to  whom  God  has  given  strength  and  slnli' 
ty,  to  do  what  be  can  to  prevent  this,  even  to  shouldering  the  mat- 
ket  and  taking  the  field  to  meet  force  by  force  ?  I^  as  we  are 
sometimes  told  is  the  case,  God  bas  placed  the  institotfona  rf  dvil 
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and  religions  Ireeilom  in  tbe  hands  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  then 
do  we  not  serve  him  by  maiDtaining  these  institutions  ?  And  if  we 
[HOTfl  recreant  to  our  trust,  shall  we  not  justly  merit  his  displeas- 
ure ?  Life  is  sweet,  and  I  suppose  it  is  as  sweet  to  me  as  to  most 
people;  but  I  do  reallj  feel  willing  to  offer  my  services  to  my 
eountry,  place  myself  upon  her  altar,  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  die  in 
htx  defence.  I  have  thought  it  [Hvper,  in  thinking  of  the  matter, 
to  consider  that  it  was  more  than  a  posribility,  even  approaching  a 
strong  probability,  that,  if  I  went  (o  the  war,  I  should  be  maimed, 
disabled  for  life  by  wounds,  or  contract  disease  wbicJi  would  ren- 
der me  a  helpless  dependant  upon  friends,  if  I  was  not  killed ;  and 
I  have  asked  myself,  if  the  cause  demanded  this  of  me.  I  admit 
that  it  does  of  many  young  men,  but  does  it  of  me,  situated  as  I  am, 
■bout  to  commence  a  course  of  theological  study  ?  I  have  patriot- 
ism enough  to  lead  me  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time,  substance,  life 
iti<elf,  fof  my  beloved  country.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  relief  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  almost  worn  out-  with  tbeir  severe  campaign.  It 
teems  ignoble  for  me  to  remain  here  at  home,  resting  m  inglorious 
ease,  while  many  better  men  than  I  am,  or  can  ever  hope  to  be,  are 
bravely  defending  my  country's  rights  and  honor.  Shall  I  be  any 
the  less  doing  right,  by  becoming  a  soldier  and  helping  to  fight  my 
country's  battles,  than  are  those  thousands  of  clergymen  and  good 
men  of  the  North,  who  are  dobg  all  they  can  to  induce  young  men 
to  enlist  t " 

He  ivrites  in  bis  journal  at  this  time :  — 

"  It  IB  not  congenial  to  my  tastes  to  go  to  war,  but  it  seems  now 
as  tbongh  all  who  love  their  country  ought  to  be  wiUing  to  take  np 
arms  in  its  defence I  hope  I  shall  be  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty  when  on  the  battle-field." 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  F  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Maasachusetts  Volunteers, 
and  vas  mustered  into  the  Unitfid  States  service  on  the  13th 
of  Aagast  following,  passing  his  time,  meanwhile,  ia  hur- 
ried farewell  visits  to  friends  in  Uaine  and  New  Hampshire. 
On  reporting  at  Gamp  Gamerou,  being  then  disabled  by  a 
pfuoful  sore  upon  bis  right  band,  he  received  a  fdrlougb 
which  was  afterwards  extended  till  tbe  departure  of  tbe  regi- 
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ment ;  and  he  vaa  thus  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  many 
var  meetingB  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity,  and  his  stirring 
appeals  were  eloquent,  because  heart-felt. 

When  the  regiment  reached  Gamp  Belger,  near  Bid& 
more,  tlie  need  of  a  chaplain  iras  severely  felt,  and  Bome 
concerted  action  was  taken,  but  to  no  effect,  except  to  dntir 
out  and  bind  more  closely  together  a  band  who  tbeDcefo^ 
ward  constituted  the  "  church "  of  the  regiment.  Ser- 
Tices  were  held  every  Sunday  morning  by  the  Oolonel,  and 
in  the  afternoon  by  a  private  soldier.  Other  meetings  were 
instituted,  and  continued  till  the  regiment  was  so  depleted 
in  numbers  by  sickuess  and  death  that  but  a  very  few  of 
the  ori^nal  attendants  remained.  In  these  meetings  Tuck> 
er  was  always  prominent,  dividing  the  chai^  with  the  com- 
rade before  mentioned ;  and  as  he  added  the  influence  of 
his  private  life  to  that  of  his*  exhortations,  he  was  known 
in  the  regiment  as  **  the  peacemaker." 

In  a  paper  which  he  had  read  before  the  Irving  Literary 
Association  in  Cambridge,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, he  had  contrasted  the  causes  of  the  Bevolutiouary 
War  with  those  of  the  present  struggle ;  depicting  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  steadfast  determination  of  the  heroes  of  for- 
mer days  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  make  every  sacrifice ; 
and  declaring  that  of  such  material  alone  should  the  new 
army  of  liberty  be  composed.  Being  himself  of  a  strong 
constitution  (though  short  in  stature},  inured  in  some 
measure  by  the  toil  of  past  years  to  tiie  arduous  service  be 
was  now  to  perform,  and,  above  all,  being  of  a  cheerful, 
uncomplaining  spirit,  disposed  to  compromise  with  every 
necessary  inconvenience,  he  was  &r  better  fitted  for  the  se- 
vere duties,  exposure,  and  accumulating  privations  of  the 
campaign  in  Louisiana  than  might  be  supposed.  He  went 
through  the  first  advance  on  Port  Hudson  and  the  Teche 
campaign  without  losing  a  day's  duty  or  being  once  under 
the  surgeon's  care ;  though  he  had  a  narrow  escape  at  Fort 
Bisland,  where  a  shot  &om  the  enemy  marked  in  its  coiuse 
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the  veiy  spot  There  he  had  just  heen  resting,  and  from 
which  he  had  bat  shghtly  moved. 

hi  a  letter  to  a  messmatfl,  who  had  been  left  behind  at 
Algiers  on  account  of  sickness,  he  writes  :  — 

"If  we  should  be  called  on  agaia  to  meet  the  enemj,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  dll  after  70U  are  with  ns,  ao  that,  as  we  have  been  to- 
gether BO  long  '  in  citj  and  in  camp,'  we  may  have  it  to  say,  that 
we  have  bees  on  the  battle-field  together.  But  I  am  not  very  anx- 
ious, individually,  to  again  go  into  battle  ;  not  that  I  am  afraid,  but 
really  I  cannot  understand  the  pleasure  of  shooting  at  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  who  are  fighting  against  us  more  from  necessity  than  from 
choice.  If  there  is  any  other  way  of  bringing  them  to  terms,  even 
by  nurchea  so  long  that  our  past  ones  would  be  but  pleasant  walks, 
rarely,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  alone,  it  is  preferable." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  fight  at  Bisland, 
be  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  brother  at  borne ; 
and  a  few  days  after  he  parted  with  another,  an  elder 
brother,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  same  regiment,  and  was 
then  serving  as  hospital  steward,  having  had  a  practical 
medical  experience  of  several  years  in  Cambridge.  Their 
parents  were  destined  to  lose  three  sons  within  the  short 
space  of  four  months.  Members  of  the  same  chtirch,  they 
were  earnest  colaborers  in  every  good  cause.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  home,  they  must  forego  each  other's 
presence  and  assistance ;  now  for  the  first  time  were  they 
to  meet  sickness  and  su£Fering  without  that  precious  an- 
tidote, —  80  precious  when  away  from  home,  —  a  brother's 
vatcbful  care.  They  parted,  to  meet  no  more  on  earth  ; 
the  one,  on  his  way  to  the  hospital  and  to  the  grave ;  the 
ottier,  marching  on  to  the  battle-field. 

The  Army  of  the  Gulf,  having  driven  the  Rebels  out  of 
sight,  left  Alexandria,  and  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Port  Hud- 
son on  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  and  after  a  skirmish  on  the 
25th,  in  which  the  Thirty-eighth  Massachusetts  was  en- 
gaged, a  general  assault  was  ordered  on  the  2Tth.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  Thirty-eighth  was  ordered  to  sup- 
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port  Duryea's  battery,  which  was  in  position  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods  in  front  of  the  Rebel  works.  In  a  short  time 
after  the  troops  were  thrown  forward,  the  skirmiBherE, 
having  worked  their  way  up  to  tlie  ditch,  were  seen  ran- 
Diog  up  the  embaukmeut,  and  the  fire  from  the  enemy  had 
almost  ceased.    In  the  words  of  an  eyewitness ;  — 

"  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  outer  line  of  works  bad  been 
abandoned,  and  the  regiment,  issuing  fWun  the  rear  of  the  battery, 
formed  in  line  of  batde,  and  charged  on  the  double-quick ;  but,  on 
account  of  the  ravines  and  fallen  timber  on  each  side  the  roadwij, 
the  line  or  battle  conld  not  be  maintained,  and  the  order  waa  giren, 
'  By  the  right  flank,'  which  movement  was  immediately  ezecated. 
Another  regiment,  in  advance,  through  eome  misapprehensioo,  did 
not  move  forward,  and  t&e  two  commands  were  badly  mixed  ap, 
the  colon  being  nearly  side  by  lide.  By  this  time,  the  breaslworb 
were  fully  manned,  and  a  volley  of  musketry  met  the  advaodnf; 
column  ;  bat  there  was  no  hesitation,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
regiment,  the  order  came  to  '  lie  down.'  Accustomed  to  obey 
orders  promptly,  the  men  dropped  at  once,  eome  in  the  roadwiy, 
others  in  the  ravines  to  the  right  and  left.  And  now  the  enemy 
had  it  all  their  own  way ;  safe  behind  their  works,  they  took  de- 
liberate aim  at  every  man  in  that  exposed  position  who  showed 
signs  of  life." 

Company  F  was  in  the  direct  line  of  fire,  down  the  road 
from  the  works,  and  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  but  few  were 
wounded.  Tucker  was  the  first  on  the  list.  He  was  struck 
by  a  ball  in  the  left  shoulder ;  and,  after  being  he^)ed  into 
a  ravine  a  few  rods  to  the  rear,  remained  there  for  two 
hours  before  it  was  possible  to  get  a  stretcher  so  far  to 
the  front  to  convey  him  to  the  field  hospital.  His  near- 
est comrades  meanwhile  endeavored  to  make  his  last  hours 
as  easy  as  possible.  Upon  the  surgeon's  ezaminatiim  it  vas 
found  that  the  ball  had  glanced  inward  from  the  Bhou]de^ 
blade  to  the  lungs,  and  no  care  could  save  or  help  him. 
He  died  in  an  hour  alter  he  was  brought  in ;  dying  as  qui- 
etly as  if  fEilling  asleep.    In  answer  to  a  comrade  he  said 
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that  his  hurt  vas  very  painful ;  jet  from  beginimig  to  ead 
there  waa  not  a  groan,  not  a  murmur. 

A  peculiar  coincidence  of  dates  should  be  here  mentioned. 
On  the  3d  of  March  previous,  the  company  to  which  he 
belonged  wished  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  &mily 
of  their  former  First  Sergeant,  afterwards  Sei^anl^Major, 
then  just  deceased.  Tacker  was  on  the  committee,  and  not 
knowing  that  another  member  was  then  writing  the  letter, 
wrote  a  hurried  draft  for  one  in  his  diary,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  write  on  pages  several  months  ahead.  After  his 
death,  hia  friends  were  astonished  to  find,  when  reading 
his  daily  notes,  written  up  to  the  night  before  the  battle, 
that  bis  own  hand  had  unintentionally  inserted  an  obituary 
most  appropriate  for  himself,  under  a  date  corresponding 
with  that  of  his  death,  speaking  in  warm  praise  of  "  his 
worth  as  a  friend,  his  excellence  as  a  soldier,"  and  express- 
ing "  the  hope  that  his  example  of  cheerful  endurance  of 
the  discomforts  of  a  soldier's  life  and  faithful  performance 
of  a  soldier's  duty  may  not  be  lost  upon  us." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  comrade 
to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  met  a  heart-felt  response  from 
all  who  knew  him,  either  in  the  regiment  or  at  home. 

"Our  first  attadt  apon  Port  Hudson  cost  us  the  Hfe  of  one  well 
known  in  Cambridge  fbr  his  literary  acquirements  and  Christian 
lalxHs. ....  No  one  came  into  tlie  army  with  purer  motives  of  pa- 
triotism ;  DO  one  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  country;  and  no 
ODe  more  prepared  for  entrance  into  '  that  undiscovered  bourn.'  A 
frie&dship  of  many  years  was  made  yet  cloeer  by  the  intimacy  of 
camp  li&,  and  our  connection  as  messmates  and  chosen  friends. 
Sleeping  under  the  same  blanket,  reading  the  same  books,  taking 
the  same  walks,  acquainted  with  each  other's  friends  at  home,  and 
having  many  tastes  in  common,  JQStif]r  me  in  asserting  that  I  never 
luew  a  truer  friend,  a  nobler  or  more  eelf-eacriScing  patriot,  a 
more  modest  possessor  of  true  merit,  a  more  honest  fulfiUer  of  all 
■uppoeed  obligatitms,  a  better  example  of  true  manly  character,  or  a 
more  upright  Christian  and  faithful  exponent  of  true  Christianity." 
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In  the  following  spring,  tlie  Irving  Literary  Association, 
of  which  he  had  been  an  active  and  a  loved  and  honored 
member,  —  twice  holding  its  highest  office,  —  made  ar- 
rangements for  bringing  home  the  bodies  of  the  brothen 
Tucker,  and  were  aided  cheerfiillj  and  liberollj  by  the 
Class  of  1862  and  by  the  chorch  which  had  lost  two  iiuth- 
ful  members.  By  the  assistance  of  the  friend  and  mess- 
mate before  mentioned,  now  ui  officer  in  the  Eighty-eighth 
United  States  Colored  Troops,  the  arrangements  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  oat,  after  once  fuling  by  reason  of  an 
unexpected  attack  from  a  lai^  force  of  the  onemy,  which 
drove  in  the  pickets,  and  scattered  those  who  were  search- 
ing for  the  grave  where  a  summer's  growth  had  ntterij 
transformed  the  spot.  The  remains  of  the  two  brothers 
arrived  in  Cambridge,  Friday,  May  6;  and  two  days  aller, 
impressive  services  were  held  in  the  Cambridge  Baptist 
Church,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Annable,  who  took  for  his  text  the 
dying  chai^  of  King  David  to  Solomon,  "  Show  thyself  a 
man."  The  past  and  present  members  of  the  Irving  Lit- 
erary Association  attended  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  col- 
lego  and  regimental  associates  of  the  deceased.  The  mili- 
tary organizations  of  Cambridge  performed  escort  duty,  and 
many  citizens  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave.  Side  by  side  before  the  altar  lay  the  two  coffins; 
and  side  by  side,  in  the  cemetery,  lie  the  two  graves,  inth 
the  inscriptions, 

"Home  at  last." 

"Best  in  feacb." 
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AUGUSTUS  B. 

Second  Lieutenant  b&  New  York  Cav&Iiy,  October  31, 1861 ;  First 
Ijentenant, KUy  S,  1S62;  Capt^,  October  !4, 1862;  died  near  Eellj's 
Fud,  Va^  September  18, 1663,  of  wonndi  received  from  gnerillM,  Sep- 


AUGUSTUS  BARKER  was  bom  in  Albany,  New  York, 
April  24, 1842.  He  waa  the  son  of  William  Hazard 
and  Jeannette  (James)  Barker.  His  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  was  Jacob  Barker  of  New  Orleans,  Lousiana. 
Hia  mother,  who  died  soon  aiter  his  birth,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  James  of  Albany.  He  attended  a 
variety  of  schools,  —  at  Albany,  Sing-Sing,  and  Geneva,  in 
New  York ;  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  and  finally  at 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Iq  July,  1859,  he  entered  the  Freshman  Close  of 
Hanrard  University. 

In  College  he  was  genial,  frank,  and  popolar.  His  col- 
1^  life,  however,  closed  with  the  second  term  of  the  Soph- 
omore year,  and  he  soon  after  entered  the  volunteer  cav- 
alry service  of  New  York  as  a  private  in  the  Harris  Light 
Cavalry,  afterwards  known  as  the  Fifth  New  York  Cav- 
alry, Colonel  De  Forrest.  His  first  commisEion  as  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  L  bore  date  October  31, 1861 ;  his 
commission  as  First  Lieatenant,  May  3, 1862 ;  and  his  com- 
DUEsion  as  Captain,  October  24, 1862.  Etis  regiment  passed 
nrnch  of  its  early  career  in  camp  near  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
nnder  the  command  of  Brigadier^neral  Hatch,  United 
States  Volunteers,  "  a  very  energetic  and  agreeable  man," 
as  Barker  wrote,  "  who  superintends  in  person,  and  in- 
stmcts  and  suggests  when  he  sees  the  officers  at  a  loss." 
Although  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  drilling  and  disci- 
plining the  men  for  active  service,  Barker  was  soon  weary 
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of  the  monotony  of  camp  life ;  for  in  a  letter  to  bis  sister, 
under  date  of  March  17, 1862,  he  said :  — 

"  I  wish  that  w«  could  move  immedUtely  froiii  here,  as  this  fear- 
ful monotcmy  is  becoming  wearisome,  —  onytiiing  bat  this  paaciTe 
warfare.  I  did  not  come  here  to  wait  and  wear  myself  out  with 
vain  hopes  of  a  speedy  departure.  I  came  here  to  learn  to  be  a 
soldier,  and  then  to  practise ;  and  as  we  have  become  qnite  effldent 
in  this  particular  arm  of  the  Bervice,  we  are  daily  in  expectatioa  of 

orders  to  march To-day  or  to-morrow  I  would  gladly  go  to 

fight,  either  to  distinguish  myself  or  dia.  It  destroys  my  dispo^- 
ti<»i  to  read  of  victories,  day  by  day,  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  not  be 
aUe  to  share  in  any  of  them.  It  is  too  bad.  Never  mind.  I  will 
be  in  a  battle,  if  practicable  in  the  least  degree,  or  never  go  home.* 

The  regiment  was  E^rwards  joined  to  the  corps  of  Gen- 
eral Banks,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  his  disastrous  Vii^ 
^nia  campaign.  While  at  Winchester,  in  April,  Lieuten- 
ant Barker  was  ordered  with  a  small  body  of  picked  men 
to  escort  Gleneral  Bosecrans,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the 
warmest  terms  in  a  letter  of  Uay  2, 1862 :  — 

"  I  found  General  Boeecnuis  a  man  full  of  sympathy,  amisbiliij, 
and  yet  thoroughly  strict  in  everything  be  did  or  ordered ;  sod  so 
definite  was  he  in  all  details,  that  I  had  no  heutalioD  in  the  per- 
formance  of  my  duty,  knowing  if  I  acted  rightly  I  should  receira 
bis  pruse,  and  if  I  erred  through  inattention  or  negligence  I  shoold 
receive  his  severest  rebnke.  He  appeared  to  delight  in  youthful 
company,  throwing  ofi*  all  restraint  and  that  military  stiffness  which 
is  BO  apt  to  paralyze  the  free  acdoos  and  thoughts  of  a  yooog  fel- 
low; but  he  is  sudi  a  man  that  he  won  my  affections  so  much  thai 
I  felt  and  even  wished  that  danger  might  have  threatened,  so  I 
could  have  shown  my  feeling  towards  him  by  my  ardor  and  lin- 
cerily  in  averting  it. ... .  Besides  the  invaluable  instruction  1  have 
received  from  him  in  person,  his  official  basiness  so  required  hii 
presence  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  that  I  giuned  quite  m 
idea  of  the  country  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Woodslodt 
(which  was  then  the  advanced  head-quartei«),  a  distance  of  sixty- 
two  miles.  Hy  idea  oS  scenery  hitherto  has  been  governed  entirely 
by  the  region  of  the  Catakills  and  Be^hire  County ;  but  Dever 
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have  I  seen  so  beanUful  u>d  peacelul  s  scene,  at  the  same  time 
grand  and  extensive,  as  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  presented. 
Forever  our  home  on  the  Hadson,  and  oar  haunt  in  the  hills  of 
Berkshire,  ma;  bo  silent  when  the  recollecUonB  of  Central  Virginia 
occor," 

Very  soon  after  the  Vii^inia  campaign,  about  Hie  Ist  of 
Angiast,  1862,  Lieutenant  Barker  vas  taken  ill  with  ty- 
phoid ferer,  but  before  yielding  to  the  disease,  he  had,  in  a 
severe  ekinnisfa  near  Culpeper  Conrt-Houae,  taken  three 
prisoners  single-handed  and  brought  them  in.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  within  a  mile  of  Culpeper  Court-House, 
more  than  a  day's  ride  from  where  he  started.  There  he 
waa  obliged  to  alight,  being  unable  to  proceed  any  farther. 
Having  had  a  trooper  detailed  to  escort  him  and  assist  him, 
be  was  placed  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside  and  was  left 
alone ;  his  companion  speodiug  a  whole  day  in  the  effort,  at 
last  successful,  to  find  him  a  conveyance  to  the  Alexandria 
railway,  whither  he  had  been  ordered.  His  fatiier,  hearing 
of  his  illness  (but  not  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after),  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Alexandria,  and  found  him  in  an  ex- 
tremely low  condition,  so  much  so  that  his  surgeon  had  no 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  His  father,  however,  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  removing  him  to  Washington,  and  to  his 
great  joy  and  happiness  saw  him  begin  to  rally  at  once, 
convalescing  so  rapidly  that  in  a  fortnight  he  could  set  out 
for  the  North.  He  went  by  slow  stages  to  Lenox,  Massar 
chusetts,  suffering  no  drawback.  His  health  was  rapidly 
restored,  and  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  same  year, 
November  16,  1862,  at  Fort  Scott,  Virginia,  near  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1863,  Captain  Barker  was  taken 
prisoner  with  Brigadier-General  E.  H.  Stoughton,  they 
having  been  surprised  in  their  beds  at  midnight  by  Mosby, 
near  Fairfax  Goiirt-House.  The  General  and  his  staff  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by  Kiss  Antonia 
J.  Ford,  —  "Honorary  Aide-de-Oamp "  to  ttie  Rebel  Qea- 
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eral  Stuart ;  she  had  planned  the  c^tore  with  Bebel  ofl&- 
cerB.  When  near  Centreville,  on  his  vaj  to  lUchmond, 
Captain  Barker  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  He 
was  on  a  strange  horse,  without  saddle,  and  surrounded 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  Rebel  caTalrynteu ;  but,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  suddenly  wheeled,  —  in  ttie  effort  unhors- 
ing several  of  the  enemy, — succeeded  in  getting  clear  of 
the  guard,  and  dashed  off,  the  Rebels  in  fiill  pursuit;  a 
dozen  or  more  shots  were  fired  at  him  without  effect,  bat 
coming  suddenly  upon  a  formidable  ditch,  the  horse  bolted 
and  threw  him  over  hia  head,  without  serious  injury. 
The  Rebels  were  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and,  knowing 
then  it  was  naeless  to  resist,  he  surrendered. 

A  graphic  description  of  this  daring  attempt,  and  of  the 
subsequent  demeanor  of  Captain  Barker  in  prison,  can 
fortunately  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  companion  in  the 
misadventure.  General  Stoughton. 

"  Early  in  the  month  of  March,  1863,  before  the  gray  dawn  of 
day  had  replaced  the  daricoess  gathered  during  a  stormy,  cold,  and 
gnsty  night  of  rain  and  sleet,  I  found  myaelf  riding  side  by  sde 
with  a  yooDg  man  throagh  the  thick  pine  woods  of  Virginia,  our 
hones  floandering  in  the  mud  cansed  t^  the  recent  rains.  We 
were  snrroQoded  by  several  Rebel  soldiers,  each  canying  his  [natol 
in  his  band,  co«^ed  and  ready  for  nse  ahonid  we  attempt  to  escape  ; 
bat  in  spile  of  this  vigilance  he  managed  to  coDunnnicate  to  me  his 
name,  and  his  intention  to  escape  as  we  neared  CentreviUe,  rooee 
the  garrtwMi  there,  and  lilierate  his  fellow-prisoners.  I  reminded 
him  of  the  peril  of  the  attempt  under  the  circomstances,  to  which  he 
paid  little  heed,  seeming  only  anxiona  as  to  the  horse's  capsci^  to 
leap  the  stream  which  then  separated  us  from  CentreviUe,  running 
only  a  few  rods  to  onr  left,  and  parallel  to  our  coarse  of  mard>. 
It  was  now  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  suddenly  he  dashed  Irom 
my  side  directly  toward  the  stream.  Almost  instandy  the  report 
of  several  pistols  broke  the  atillneae  of  the  momu^  air,  and  Bariier 
fell  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  the  horse  still  planging  toward  the 
stream,  on  reaching  which  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind  l^s  as  if 
to  make  a  spring  to  clear  it,  when,  suddenly  turning  short  to  the 
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UA,  Bariter  fell  to  tbe  groond,  as  we  all  aappoaed  at  tbe  time  mor- 
tally  wounded,  in  Ihu  moU  intrepid  attempt  to  release  his  fellow- 
piisMiers  from  captiritj.  JSnch  was  mj  first  acqnuntance  with 
ApgostuB  Barker,  and  so  much  wu  I  pleased  with  him,  that  the 
next  day,  when  I  was  paroled  and  permitted  to  leave  the  other 
prisoners,  to  become  the  gnest  of  General  Fits-Hugh  Lee,  I  asked 
that  he  might  accompany  me,  which  request  was  granted.  After- 
wards, in  Libby  Priscm,  under  the  most  deprasaing  circumslancee, 
he  displayed  the  rarest  qualities  t  his  baoyant  spirits  and  good  cheer 
never  deserted  him.  He  was,  I  may  say,  a  great  pet  with  all  the 
prisoners,  cheering  the  downcast  and  encouraging  the  anxious  and 
low-spirited.  He  was  a  child  in  spirits,  and  eminently  a  man  in 
action.  His  frank,  joyous,  and  patient  bearing  was  envied  and  ad- 
mired by  alL 

"  I  slept  nnder  the  same  blanket  with  him  during  his  entire  im- 
prisonment, and  I  recollect  very  well  that  one  morning,  as  upwards 
of  sixty  officen  from  tbe  Western  anny  were  turned  into  our  room, 
—  which  alteady  literally  swarmed  with  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  inmates,  —  having  been  stripped  of  their  blankets  and  over- 
coats by  General  Bra^  by  whom  they  hod  been  captured.  Barker 
was  the  first  to  relieve  their  wants  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  and 
commenced  by  dividing  his  own  blankets  among  them.  His  ex- 
treme generouEy  wss,  without  consdouanees  or  ostentation,  mode 
apparent  in  almost  every  act  of  his  daily  existence. 

"  A  harsh  or  unkind  word  I  never  heard  him  nse  to  any  one,  and 
his  careful  attention  to  those  stridden  down  by  disease  in  prison 
bespoke  the  most  gentie  and  thoughtful  nature. 

"  The  beauties  of  bis  disposition,  and  hia  daily  acta  of  kindness 
during  an  acquaintance  of  several  months,  had  endeared  him  to  me 
quite  beyond  my  power  of  expression.  I  heard  him  repeatedly  as- 
sert that  he  would  never  again  be  captured  alive,  and  he  indulged 
in  great  anxiety  lest  his  friends  should  attribute  &ult  to  him  for  his 
capture  ;  that  was  the  only  thought  that  ever  seemed  to  afiect  his 
spirits.  I  never  saw  him  after  our  release  from  captivity,  bat  I 
learned  of  that  brave,  generous  boy's  untimely  death  with  great 
sorrow." 

Alter  tvo  months  of  impriBonment,  Captain  Barker  was, 
on  the  6tb  of  May,  ezcbanged,  and  ordered  to  Ajinapolifi, 
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whera  he  rejoiQed  bis  regimeot  od  the  27th  of  the  Eame 
month.  He  iras  engaged  in  many  mrere  fights  and  con- 
stantlf  in  ekinmBheB,  and  his  regiment  particularly  distin- 
guishod  itself  at  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^,  under  General 
Kilpatrick.  He  vent  into  the  fray  with  thirty-two  men, 
and  came  out  with  only  three,  tlie  others  being  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  A  minie-ball  passed  through 
his  blanket,  his  horse  was  killed,  and  a  round-shot  struck 
the  ground  within  a  few  fbet  of  hitn,  almost  burying  him 
with  earth ;  but  he  escaped  without  a  scratch. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1863,  the  regiment  having 
moved  from  Hartwood  Church,  Vir^nia,  and  crossed  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  Captain  Barker  was 
left  behind  in  charge  of  three  hundred  men,  picketing  the 
river,  and  on  the  17th,  while  on  the  march  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, as  he  was  riding  with  a  single  man  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  column,  he  was  fired  upon  by  guerillas  con- 
cealed in  an  adjoining  wood.  Two  balls  took  effect,  —  one 
in  the  right  side  and  the  other  in  the  left  breast,  —  each  in;* 
flicting  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  immediately  carried  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Harris  Freeman,  near  Mount  Holly 
Church,  about  one  mile  from  Kelly's  Ford.  From  this 
gentleman  and  his  fiunily  the  dying  soldier  received  the 
most  tender  attentions.  Everytiiing  in  their  power  was 
done  to  alleviate  his  sufferings ;  but  he  survived  his  wounds 
only  twelve  bours,  dying  on  the  18th  of  September,  1863, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  hia  age.  His  body  was  taken 
to  Albany,  where  it  was  buried  with  military  honors  from 
St.  Peter's  Church,  October  10, 1863. 
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WINTHROP  PERKINS  BOTNTON. 

Sacond  Lientenuit  CSth  Mass.  Yoli.  (InfautiT),  July  B,  IBSS ;  First 
Lietttenutt,  NoTember  21, 1863 ;  CRptaia,  November  23, 1864 ;  killed  at 
OMMf  mil,  S.  C,  November  30,  ISU. 

rilUE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bora  in  Boston,  August 
X  29, 1841.  His  parents  vera  Perkms  and  Mary  Anne 
(Simonds)  BoynbHi.  After  two  rears  spent  at  the  Endicott 
School  in  Boston,  he  vas  sent  to  the  Public  Latin  School,  of 
which  Francis  Gardner,  Esq.  was  principal.  Thera  he  re- 
muned  for  six  years,  finishing  his  course  in  1858,  and  hav- 
ing then  no  intention  of  going  to  college.  In  school  he 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  brilliancy  or  especial  en- 
dowments, but  for  steady  fidelity  to  his  duty. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1859,  haying  conceived  the 
idea  of  entering  colt^e,  he  returned  to  his  studies,  under 
the  instructioD  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  and  in  July,  1859, 
was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

In  College  he  displayed  Uie  same  characteristics  as  at 
school.  While  faithful  to  his  work,  he  was  not  ambitious 
of  distinguished  honor,  and  contented  himself  with  a  re- 
spectable position  in  point  of  scholarship.  His  taste  for 
natural  history  and  the  naturtd  sciences  was  shown  by  hb 
choice  of  studies,  and  was  tdso  frequently  exhibited  in  his 
letters  home  from  the  army.  He  was  disdnguished  for  his 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance,  was  an  active  gymnast, 
and  very  fond  of  boating  and  other  athletic  sports.  He 
was  extremely  reserved,  contenting  himself  wiUi  a  few  inti- 
mate friends,  and  not  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  a  large 
number  of  bis  Class,  so  tliat  to  most  of  them  he  was  com- 
paratively unknown ;  but  by  those  who  knew  him  best  he 
was  loved  and  respected.  In  1857,  when  he  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  united  himself  with  the  Bowdoin 
Square  Baptist  Church,  and  was  ever  faithful  to  the  obli- 
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gatioDB  noder  vhich  tbia  relation  placed  him.    "B^s  pastor 
sa^s  of  him :  — 

"  He  wu  an  earnest,  ardent  disciple  of  the  Master,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  cbnroli,  especially  among  lus 
young  &ienda.  Daring  the  four  years  <rf  his  coU^e  oonrse  he  kept 
his  place  in  the  meetings,  fiiithfiilly  discharging  his  duties.  In  the 
Sabbath  school  be  bore  on  active  part,  and  greatly  endeared  him- 
self to  tbe  ipperintendent,  adiolaiv,  and  teachers. ....  He  was  de- 
odsd  in  biB  dtaracter,  manly  in  the  expression  tS  his  views,  un- 
oompromiang  in  his  religions  convictionB,  unswerving  in  his  prin- 
dplss  of  integrity  and  honor." 

The  testimony  of  his  college  chum  bo  accords  vith  what 
has  been  said  that  it  is  well  to  quote  it :  — 

"  He  was  reserved  and  of  f^w  wonls,  bo  that  few  knew  him  thor- 
oughly at  College.  But  he  was  remarkable  for  stem  moral  pnrily, 
unswerving  truthfulness,  and  deep  religions  futh,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  olL  . . . .  He  was  almost  tbe  type  of  a  wholly  devel- 
oped man,  on  unusually  strong  and  healthy  firame,  great  mechanical 
ingenuity,  discreet  judgment,  a  taste  cultivated  by  communion  with 
the  best  bocks, ....  warm  sympathies  for  others,  high  manly  mo- 
tives in  his  heart,  and  a  constant  sense  of  the  love  and  presence  of 
God ;  and  all  these  without  a  spark  of  the  consciousness  that  be 
displayed  them." 

Ab  his  college  course  drew  towwda  its  close,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  some  doubts  as  to  his  proper  vocation.  That 
tbe  war  had  lasted  for  two  years  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  his  mind.  At  this  time  the  experiment  of 
forming  r^;iments  of  colored  soldiers  had  been  much  talked 
of,  and  was  onder  trial.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters 
at  this  time  will  best  show  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
His  friend  Crane  (alterwards  his  Captain  in  the  service, 
and  alwajs  his  intimate  &iend}  was  then  in  the  nine 
monthB*  service,  having  left  College  to  enlist  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Re^ment  Massachusetts  Tolunteer  Militia.  To  him 
he  wrote,  under  date  of  February,  1863,  that  he  had  uo  idea 
what  he  should  do  after  Clasa-day ;  but  under  date  of  May 
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19th  he  said,  after  speaking  of  hie  devotioQ  to  rowing  and 
gymnastics,  vitb  reference  to  his  great  purpose ;  — 

"  M;  darling  project  of  late  has  been  to  get  a  commission  in  a 
negro  r^ment.  I  fear  that  will  prove  but  a  mere  dream.  Com- 
miaaions  go  bj  &TOr,  or  hy  that  which  makes  the  mare  go ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail  to  applj  to  the 
Goremor  la  mj  own  name." 

Soon  aft«r  this  the  Forty-fourth  Begiment  returned  home, 
and  Crane  received  a  commisBion  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Massar 
chosetts,  a  colored  regiment  then  encamped  at  Readville. 
Meanwhile  Boynton  had  made  an  application  for  a  commis- 
sion, which  had  been  disregarded.  At  this  time  he  waa 
zealouEly  studying  tactics,  and  seeking  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  matters.  One  day  when  visiting  Captain 
Crane  at  Readville,  he  offered  to  remain  and  assist  in  drill- 
ing the  men,  thinking  thereby  to  add  to  his  own  knowledge 
and  to  increase  his  chances  of  subsequently  securing  the 
much-desired  commiBsion  for  himself.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  remained  at  the  camp  for  several  days,  making 
himself  many  Mends  both  among  the  officers  and  men.  In 
consequence  of  bis  success  and  the  earnestness  which  he 
displayed.  Colonel  Hallowell  offered  to  use  his  influence  to 
procure  him  a  commission  in  the  regiment,  and  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1868,  he  was  conunissioned  Second  Lieutenant. 
His  cherished  desire  was  accomplished,  fuid  he  was  now  in 
a  position  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  where, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  in  his  right  element.  His 
decided  opinions  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
war,  his  sympathy  with  the  negro  race,  his  strength  and 
power  of  endurance,  his  determination  and  self-control,  and 
his  strong  religious  principles,  fitted  him  for  the  dischai^ 
of  bis  duties,  and  combined  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  conscientious  officers  of  the  regiment.  He 
always  retained  the  good-will  of  his  men,  and  waa  particu- 
larly saccessful  in  arresting  the  tendency  to  mutiny  which 
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the  soldiers  at  odb  time  manifested,  when  they  had  heen 
deprived  for  many  months  of  their  pay,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  Congress.  In  this  matter  bis  sympathy  vas 
entirely  with  them,  and  in  his  letters  be  frequently  pruses 
the  spirit  and  persistency  with  which  they  demanded  their 
rights,  and  their  performance  of  their  duty  under  so  great 
discouragement,  and  speaks  with  indignation  of  those  who 
withheld  their  dues.  But  he  felt  that  the  discipline  of  the 
eerrice  must  be  maintuned,  and  was  as  strict  iii  enforcing 
it  as  he  was  strong  in  his  feeling  for  their  wrongs. 

From  the  time  that  he  received  his  conunission  his  his- 
tory is  identical  with  that  of  his  regiment.  He  was  usually 
at  head-quarters,  seldom  on  detached  service.  Active  cam- 
paigning agreed  with  his  constitution,  and  many  months 
after  leaving  home  he  was  mentioned  as  the  only  officer 
whose  name  had  not  been  on  the  sick-list.  So  many  offi- 
cers had  been  detached  that  the  service  of  the  others  was 
particularly  severe ;  and  as  his  health  was  always  good,  he 
seems  to  have  had  his  full  share,  or  even  more.  He  left 
home  as  Lieutenant  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Captain 
Crane,  and  for  many  months  they  were  inseparable.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  term  of  service,  in  all  of  which  be  never  re- 
ceived a  leave  of  absence,  he  wrote  home  cheerfiil  letters, 
— in  some  of  them  displaying  a  humor  and  keen  wit  which 
few  knew  him  to  possess. 

On  leaving  Boston  bis  regiment  went  to  Newbem,  North 
Carolina,  where  it  remained  for  a  few  days.  It  was  then 
sent  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  Charleston,  and  en- 
camped on  Folly  Island,  where  he  accompanied  it.  He 
there  passed  most  of  his  remuning  life,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months  spent  in  an  expedition  to  Florida, 
and  a  few  when  with  his  company  he  garrisoned  Iiong 
Island,  South  Carolina. 

His  descriptions  of  his  life  were  very  graphic  and  inte^ 
esting,  and  he  always  seemed  perfectly  contented  and  hap- 
py. He  wrote  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  his  college 
chum:  — 
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"  Toot  description  of  all  you  enjoyed  during  your  vacatioii  for  a 
BKHnent  made  me  feel  half  sad,  for  it  renund«d  me  that  I  might 

have  experienced  Bimikr  pleasures  if  I  bad  chosen Yet  I 

would  not  change  places  with  yon  for  tlie  worid.  I  did  not  take 
the  step  I  took  without  aerioosly  weighing  the  matter  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  that  step  I  have  never  regretted  for  an  instant. 
Yon  have  mentioned  the  chosen  pursuits  of  many  old  friends,  but 
there  is  not  one  with  whom  I  could  be  tempted  to  exchange.  I 
conld  not,  during  the  war,  feel  the  minntest  particle  of  interest  in 
any  of  those  pursuits." 

And  in  another  letter  written  nearly  a  year  later,  and 
within  about  four  months  of  the  close  of  his  life,  he  says :  — 

"  I  believe  the  army  to  be  a  first-rate  school,  which  very  often 
ruins  its  pnpile ;  but  if  they  can  sosttuu  the  training,  they  come  oat 
with  greatly  increased  eelf.conlidenoe,  knowledge  of  men,  power  of 
self-goverameut,  and  very  many  of  those  qualities  which  go  so  &r 
(o  make  up  a  real  man." 

In  speaking  of  his  army  life  he  regrets  the  loss  of  Sun- 
day and  of  religious  worship.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says : 
"  I  have  not  heard  a  sermon  nor  attended  a  religious  meet- 
ing of  any  kind  for  three  months."  In  another,  written 
some  time  ailor :  "  Beligloa  does  not  dourish  on  this  soil, 
and  Sabbaths  are  unknown  in  our  brigade.  Each  Sunday 
is  for  the  men  a  day  of  cleaning  up  and  beginning  anew." 
He  follows  this  with  quite  a  graphic  account  of  the  "  Sun- 
day inspection." 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Folly  Island  he  had  been  placed 
third  in  the  order  for  promotion  on  the  list  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenants ;  and  in  a  letter  written  January  21, 1864,  he  speaka 
of  having  been  recently  promoted  First  Lieutenant  (No- 
vember 21,  1863),  and  then  says,  "I  find  no  trouble  in 
making  myself  at  home  in  camp,  and  et^oy  the  life  there 
perfectly."  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  referring  to  his 
regiment :  — 

"  I  admin  the  spirit  which  these  men  show.    They  have  evi- 
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dentlf  enliBlfld  <hi  principla,  and,  moreover,  being  ao  nearly  akin  to 
the  Fiftj^fonrth,  tfaej  are  eager  to  emnlate  their  ezamide.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the;  will  fight  to  the  death,  the  mora  be- 
cauDe  they  expect  nothing  bat  tbe  wont  treatmest  from  the  Bebs. 
I  Admire,  too,  the  manner  in  which  tbey  stick  together  in  the  [wy 
matter.  They  have  not  taken  a  cent  yet,  and  will  not  until  the 
United  States  pays  them  u  it  does  white  BoldierB." 

About  the  14th  of  February,  1864,  his  re^meot  V8S  sent 
on  an  expedition  to  Florida,  and  partidpat«d  in  the  battle 
of  Olustee,  where  it  covered  the  retreat  of  our  defeated 
forces.  Of  this  expedition  he  wrote  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 28th :  — 

"  Just  two  we^  ago  to-day  we  left  Sooth  Carolina,  and  ceased, 
forever  and  a  day,  I  trast,  to  be  foolish  islanders.  We  broke  camp 
at  daylight,  ....  and  embarked  at  noon  ....  for  the  State  of  Flori- 
da. We  had  a  delightfiil  voyage,  and  I  dreamed  (by  day)  of  De 
Soto  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  romantic  search  for  the  Ibuntain 

of  youth We  landed  at  Jacksonville,  Monday,  and  bivouacked 

in  town Next  moniing  we  mardied  eight  milei,  to  Camp 

Finnigan,  and  the  day  following  marched  eight  miles  bat^  agaiit. 
Good  thing  that,  for  it  taught  us  to  make  our  packs  as  light  aa  pos- 
sible. One's  eyes  are  wonderfully  opened  by  a  march  with  knap- 
sacks to  the  &ct  that  man  needs  but  little  here  below. 

"  Companies  D  and  H  were  detailed  for  provost  duty  in  town, 
and  Captain  Crane  and  I  were  Assistant  Provoet-Marabals  for  two 
days.  ....  Friday  morning  we  started  for  the  front,  marcLing 
through  magnificent  open  pine  woods,  and  bivouadced  at  night  be> 
tween  two  swamps,  I  commanding  the  picket  Next  moniing  we 
marched  eighteen  miles  and  readied  Barber's.  In  the  aAstnoan 
heard  a  fierce  battle  going  on  in  our  front,  and  marched  towards  it 
BB  fast  as  possible.  Company  H  was  detailed  to  guard  a  block- 
house and  an  enormous  railroad-bridge Next  moniing  news 

came  that  the  enemy  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  our  routed  forces,  and 
our  picket  was  ordered  to  come  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
were  then  a  mile  and  a  qoarter  from  camp,  and  on  approaching  it 
found  the  army  retreating  in  two  columns,  our  regiment  bringing 
up  the  rear  of  that  on  the  right. ....  That  day  (Sunday)  we  le- 
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treftted  in  good  order  to  Baldnin,  stayed  an  hour  or  two,  and  at 
aightfidl  started  again  and  travelled  thirteen  miles  more,  —  twenty- 
five  in  all. . .  •  ■  Halted  at  midnight,  and  bivouacked  in  the  woods. 
Were  we  tired  and  footsore  ?  Did  we  (Will  and  I)  have  a  good 
supper  of  fried  pork  and  ooSbe  ?  Did  we  then  turn  in,  snapping 
our  fingers  at  all  fear  oS  Johnny,  and  go  to  sleep  to  be  awakened 
by  daylight,  which  seemed  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  twelve  o'clock  ? 

All  tlus  we  did  and  more.    We  started  again  at  annrise The 

retreat,  though  made  in  excellent  order was  a  disgraceful 

affiiir,  because  endrely  nnnecessary This  week  we  have  been 

employed  moving  our  camp  from  one  place  to  another,  and  fortify- 
ing the  town,  whid)  is  now  completely  encircled  by  rifle-pits  and 
aeveral  email  forte.  Reinforcements  have  also  arrived,  and  there 
are  traopa  enongh  here  to  defend  the  town  against  fifty  thousand 
Rebels  (I  think}.'' 

In  another  letter  writteQ  somewhat  later,  but  during  the 
same  expedition,  he  alludes  to  some  invidious  distinctions 
made  between  the  white  and  black  raiments,  as  follows:  — 

"  An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  commander  ttf  the  poet,  that 
white  and  cobred  men  are  not  to  attend  cbnrcb  together.  I  won- 
der he  had  not  issued  a  general  order  specifying  what  shade  of 
complexion  and  texture  of  hair  a  man  must  have  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

Soon  after,  with  his  regiment,  he  returned  to  Folly  Island. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Hay,  1864,  he  was  sick  for  two  weeks 
or  more  with  pneomonia,  the  first  time  that  he  was  ever  on 
the  sick-list.  He  had  himself  put  on  the  list  for  active 
duty,  however,  before  fiiirly  recovering,  because  there  was 
only  a  small  number  of  officers  present  with  the  regiment, 
uid  he  wished  to  do  his  share  of  duty.  He  went  out  also 
with  a  fatigue  party  for  two  days,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  there  was  a  severe  run.  But  so  strong  was  his  consti- 
tution, that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  ill  effects  resulted 
from  this  exposure. 

On  the  3d  of  July  he  was  engaged  with  his  regiment  in 
the  capture  of  a  battery  on  James  Island.    In  this  engage- 
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ment  Bereral  officers  vera  wounded,  among  them  Captain 
Goodwin  of  Company  D ;  and  Boynton  was  now  detached 
and  placed  in  command  of  this  company,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1864,  he  was  detuled 
with  his  compajiy,  at  hie  own  request,  to  form  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Long  Island,  and  wrote  thence,  ouder  date  of 
October  12th:  — 

"  I  have  been  here  twen^  dajs.  The  ialaod  is  thickly  wooded 
with  pines,  live-oak,  palmetto,  penimmoD-treeB,  and  many  crthers. 
It  is  surrounded  by  marshes  like  those  described  in  the  first  article 
of  the  last  Atlantic. ....  The  deliaaatious  of  a  night  in  this  South- 
ern climate  are  very  correct  A  score  of  little  points  attracted  my 
atteution  as  being  parts  also  of  my  own  ezperieuce,  —  (be  large  and 
high  soaring  fireflies,  the  rabbits  leaping  the  narrow  fbotpatb,  tfae 
ooxy,  treacherous  marshes,  and  the  pieiv  and  picket  (or  picquet) 

posts The  writer  is  evidently  no  stranger  among  the  sigfats 

and  sounds  of  this  Southern  coast." 

He  was  commissioned  Captain,  November  23, 1864 ;  but 
before  learning  his  promotion  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Honey 
Hill,  Norember  SOth,  at  the  head  of  his  company.  He  fell, 
struck  in  the  side,  but,  rising  again,  led  his  men  on.  War- 
ing his  Bword  and  shouting  encour^ement  to  them,  he  was 
hit  ID  the  neck,  and  fell  again.  The  line  was  repulsed,  and 
his  body  was  never  recovered. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  Dec^nber 
4, 1865,  under  date  of  Charleston,  November  25tb,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  battle :  — 

"Tour  readers  may  remember  that  Major-Oenenl  Foster  de- 
spatched General  Hatch  with  some  four  thousand  men,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  to  cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  and  o^r 
another  objective  point  t«  Sherman,  then  coming  from  Adanta 
shoreward.  The  expedition  landed  at  Boyd's  Keck,  on  Broad  Riv- 
er, and  marched  inland  eight  miles,  encountering  the  enemy  (aboat 

two  thousand  two  hundred  strong) at  Honeiy  Hill,  on  the 

Grahameville  Road.    In  the  fight  which  ensued,  miserable  gener- 
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■hhip  won  as  u  rare  a  defeat  ae  the  whole  war  has  witnesBed,  we 
loatng  over  twelve  hundred  mea  to  the  B«bek'  forty.    The  Maasa- 

chtiaetts  Fif^-fbmth  and  Fifty-fifth  inrautry  were  engaged 

VLj  object  in  reviBiting  the  field  waa  to  discover,  if  possible,  and 
mark  the  grsTes  of  Captiuo  Crane  and  laeutenant  Boynton  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  MaBsachusettB,  both  killed  in  the  action  of  November 
80th,  and  said  to  have  been  honorably  buried  by  the  Rebels.  We 
found  the  woods  and  swamp  in  which  the  fight  occnrred  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  bushes.  Bits  of  clothing,  scattered  bones  of  men 
and  horses,  and  all  the  dibrU  of  a  battle-field,  however,  wonld  have 
indicated,  even  to  a  dviUan,  that  there  had  been  a  severe  struggle 
upon  the  ground. ....  We  crossed  the  little  sluggish  brook  which 
had  be«i  our  limit  of  advance  in  the  fight,  and  ascended  an  abrupt 
sbpe  to  the  substantial  fieldwork  which  crowned  iL  Standing 
upon  the  embankment,  and  looking  down  at  the  stream  and  its  dead 
fringe  of  thickly-set  Bwamp-trees,  only  broken  by  the  narrow  open- 
ing of  the  road,  we  could  not  wonder  that  a  concentrated  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  at  hardly  a  hundred  yards'  range,  swept 
bad  the  gallant  soldiera  who  advanced  to  so  hopeless  a  charge. 
The  narrowing  of  the  road,  bordered  as  it  was  by  pools  of  water 
and  slashed  trees,  broke  the  double  column,  in  which  the  Fifty-fifth 
Hassachusetts  charged  twice,  into  a  crowded  and  confused  mass,  a 
marked  target  for  the  Rebel  fire,  which  mowed  down  the  front 
tanks,  and  rendered  advance  physically  aod  morally  impossible. 
....  Captain  Crane,  who  was  acting  as  aid  to  Colonel  Hartwell, 
fell  in  the  stream,  horae  and  rider  being  instantly  killed  by  canis- 
ter. Lieutenant  Boynton,  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  fiell,  rose 
again,  staggered  forward,  and  was  killed  by  a  discharge  of  canis- 
ter, foiling  a  second  time  upon  his  face  in  the  water.  The  road 
was  piled  crosswise  with  wounded  and  slain.  Marks  of  shot  far 
up  the  trees  were  evidence  of  the  wildness  of  part  of  the  Rebel 
fire,  which  alone  saved  the  regiment  from  utter  annihilation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stories  of  deserters,  and  (since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities) of  participants  in  the  battle,  the  men  were  all  buried 
on  the  side  of  the  stream  fortheat  from  the  intrenchments,  and  the 
officers,  or  at  least  Captun  Crane,  who  was  a  Freemason,  in  sepa- 
rate graves  on  hig^r  ground,  still  fortber  from  the  water.  Upon 
search  we  found  the  ttench  in  which  the  men  had  been  interred. 
A  narrow  drun  at  the  aide  <£  the  road  bad  apparently  been  wi- 
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dened,  and  the  bodies  throwD  in  aad  covered  with  a  foot  or  ao  of 
mould.  The  earth  aeemed  as  if  ireBhIjr  turned,  but  was  siui^en 
from  the  effects  of  rain  and  drainage.  We  could  find  no  other 
place  of  burial,  nor  indeed  conid  we  hope  for  succeaa  in  our  aesrdi 
unless  aided  \>y  one  of  the  burial  party,  for  the  weeds  had  grown 
up  in  the  woods  and  at  the  wajside,  all  the  ranker  Ibr  their  bop- 
tism  of  blood." 

Colonel  Hartvell  (Fi%-fifth  Hassachusetts)  tbtis  de- 
Bcribes  these  two  officers  of  fais  regiment,  who  died  together, 
and  whose  memoirs  here  appear  in  close  proximity. 

"  They  fell  by  the  dde  of  '  nifiD  <rf  African  deecent,'  brave  and 
tme  as  steel,  who  knew  well  the  worth  lo  tiieir  caose  of  earnest 
and  educated  gentlemen  like  Crane  and  Boynlon.  Crane  obtained 
the  pontion  in  the  re^raent  for  his  classmate  and  near  friend 
Boyntoa.  All  throng  the  fittiguing  siege  of  Wapier  and  the 
ioceBsaut  tabors  and  difficulties  of  the  regiment  in  the  Department 
of  the  South,  these  two  men  were  always  at  work,  and  always 
so  cheerfully  and  so  efficiently  that  I  became  greatly  attached  to 
them,  and  monm  their  loss  to  the  regiment  and  to  the  aerrice. 
They  were  alike  in  being  particularly  refined  and  gentlemanly  in 
their  manners  and  tastes,  and  in  doing  ererything  with  great  care 
and  precision.  I  remember  how  clean  and  weQ-dreesed  they 
looked  on  the  day  of  the  action,  and  how  calmly  and  intelligently 
they  behared." 
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HENET  FRENCH  BROWN. 

Private  Sd  Neir  Hunpahire  Tol«.  (In&nttr),  September  5, 1863 ;  died 
at  BortoB,  Mmrch  3, 1869,  of  ditene  coabrMtad  in  the  tervice. 

HENRY  FRENCH  BROWN  vas  bom  in  Dedhun,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  March,  1840.  Nothing  ib  known  of 
his  parentage  or  childhood,  but  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1850,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  vas  admitted  into  the 
"  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,"  in  Boston  Harbor.  He 
was  then  an  orphan,  and  vas  admitted  on  application  of  an 
elder  brother. 

He  remained  there  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  sustained  a  good  character,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  in  the  school.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote 
a  school  composition  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
well-known  Boston  philanthropist.  Deacon  Grant,  who 
caused  it  to  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  In  1860,  a  little  pamphlet  was  published, 
entitled  "  A  Brief  Notice  of  the  Five  Browns,  Graduates  of 
the  Boys'  Asylnm  and  Farm  School ;  all  bearing  the  Name 
of  Brown  and  all  from  different  Families."  Five  lines  of 
this  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  Henry  French  Brown,  and  he 
is  described  as  "  a  good  scholar,  more  fond  of  books  than 
play." 

He  was  lUacharged  from  the  Farm  School  on  the  18th  of 
May,  185S,  and  went  to  New  York  with  his  former  teacher, 
Mr.  John  A.  Lamprey,  to  be  employed  in  an  insurance 
office.  This  did  not  last  long,  for  some  reason,  and  he  was 
then  taken  by  another  teacher,  Mr.  Eben  Sperty  French, 
who  removed  him  to  his  own  home  at  North  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  made  him  a  member  of  Exeter  Academy. 
He  entered  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  August 
23,  1854,  and  remained  there  until  his  admission  to  the 
Sophomore  Glass  at  Cambridge,  in  1860.    Of  his  standing 
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in  the  Academy  the  following  Etatement  is  ^ren  by  tbe 
principal,  Gideon  L.  Soule,  Esq. :  — 

"  He  remained  in  the  Academy  till  he  was  well  prepared  to  enter 
the  Sophomore  Class  at  HuTBrd.  He  was  a  chubby,  &ir-&ced 
boy,  looking  y»unger  than  he  was,  healthy  and  always  cheerfiil, 
and  apparently  happy.  His  good-natured  wit  and  humor  were  a 
never-failiDg  cause  of  merriment  among  his  fellows.  He  was 
always  distinguished  in  the  school ;  but  I  can  hardly  say  whether 
most  by  his  good  natqral  powen,  by  his  laziness,  or  by  his  way- 
wardness. He  could  lead  his  class  when  he  choee  to  do  so,  but  his 
applicadon  was  intermittent  Sometimes  it  was  a  gratification  to 
hear  him  recite.  I  remember  his  recitadons  in  Cicero's  Lfelios  as 
particularly  discriminating  and  elegant.  So  in  his  compoutions 
he  was  always  distinguished.  If  the  theme  had  a  practical  bear- 
ing, especially  affording  room  for  his  playful  sa^re,  he  treated  it  in 
a  manner  very  remarkable  for  one  of  his  years  and  odfantages. 
He  never  used  others'  thoughts,  but  wrote  like  one  of  broad  expe- 
rience. I  became  very  much  interested  in  him,  and  he  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble." 

Brown's  college  career  did  not  open  very  successfully, 
and  he  remained  at  Harvard  but  one  term.  He  aftei> 
wards  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  finally  enlisted  in  the 
Second  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  as  one  of  the  quota 
of  the  town  of  Stratbam,  being  mustered  into  the  service 
September  5,  1862.  He  is  said  to  have  been  taken  ill 
at  Washington,  and  to  have  died  of  fever  at  the  house  of 
a  brother  in  South  Boston.  It  is  certain  that  his  death 
occurred  from  disease,  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  ou  the  8d  of  March,  1863. 
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WILLIAM  DWIGHT  CRANE. 

Private  Uth  HaM.  TtJs.  (Iiifiuitt7),  August  11, 1862  ;  First  Uenten- 
ant  SSth  Man.  Vols.  (In&Dby),  Jane  7, 1863 ;  Captain,  Jane  19, 1868  ; 
killed  at  Bonef  BUI,  S.  C,  November  30, 1861. 

WILLIAM  DWIGHT  CRANE  was  bora  in  East  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  November  29,  1840.  He  vas 
the  BOD  ofPhmeas  Miller  Crane,  M.  D.,  a  natiTe  of  Canton, 
Massachufietts,  and  Susan  Hooker  Dwight,  daughter  of  Seth 
Dwight,  a  mercbaat  of  Utica,  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  place. 

His  grandfather  on  his  father's  side  vas  Elijah  Crane  of 
Canton,  for  seTeral  ^ears  Miyor-Gteneral  of  the  militia  forces 
of  Massachusetts,  and  also  Grand-Master  of  the  Grand  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  of  the  State.  General  Crane  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  and  uncommon  firmness  of  will.  His  grand- 
son William,  though  he  had  never  seen  him,  had  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  his  character,  and  Irequently  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  prove  himself  worthy  of  such 
an  ancestor  ;  a  wish  aflerwards  fulfilled  in  a  manner  little 
anticipated. 

He  was  admitted  at  an  unusually  early  age  to  the  Lyman 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years  at  the 
English  High  School  in  Boston.  In  his  conduct  at  these 
schools  he  was  exemplary,  and  in  scholarship  always  suc- 
cessful. He  became  gradually  so  fond  of  study,  that,  al- 
though originally  destined  for  a  business  life,  he  finally 
resolved  to  spend  two  years  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  to 
fit  himself  for  college.  He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  at 
Cambridge  in  July,  1859. 

Before  this  time  he  bad  devoted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  occupying  such  leis- 
ure as  he  could  command  at  home  in  practising  on  the 
piano-forte.    In  the  spring  of  1857  he  began  to  play  tiie 
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organ  of  the  East  Boston  nnitarian  Socie^,  and  to  give  les* 
sons  in  piano-forte  playing.  His  labors  as  an  oi^anist  and 
teacher  he  continued  until  the  period  of  his  enlbtmeat  in 
the  Forty-fourth  Hassachusetts  Regiment ;  and  at  that  time 
vas  esteemed  a  fine  performer  on  both  instnunents,  as  well 
as  a  conscientious  and  successful  teacher.  Having  thirteeu 
pupils  in  music,  to  whom  he  gave  one  lesson  each  per  week, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  very  industrioos  at  Cambridge  and 
very  economical  of  his  time  in  East  Boston,  to  keep  both 
his  college  standing  and  his  professional  engagements.  So 
desirous  was  he,  however,  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  ed- 
ucation by  his  own  exertions,  that  he  made  the  most  of 
every  hour,  and  not  only  ranked  well  as  a  scholar,  but  also 
succeeded  in  his  financial  enterprise. 
His  college    chum,  John  T.  Hassam,  thus  writes   of 

"  His  recitations  at  onoe  showed  his  fine  abilitieB.  His  marks 
for  Greek  and  Latin  were  very  high,  wMIe  in  msthematics  (em 
eqoftUed  him.  He  was  one  of  the  best  mathematical  icholais  in 
the  Qaas,  and  enjoyed  the  somewhat  dangerous  honor  of  bang  in- 
variably  called  upon  by  the  tutot  in  the  redtation'room  to  solve  ibe 
problems  which  proved  too  difflcnlt  for  most  of  as.  Daring  tbe 
Freshman  year  he  devoted  himself  a  great  deal  lo  gymnastics,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  base-ball  and  cricket  clubs.  His 
mnsical  taste  led  him  likewise  to  lake  moch  bterest  in  the  class  for 
singing.  He  was  one  of  the  members  6(  the  Tempeniuee  Society 
connected  with  the  TJiuversity,  of  which  he  was  successively  Secre- 
tary, Vice-President,  and  PreMdent.  Doling  the  Sopbomoie  year 
botany  and  chemistry  were  inclnded  in  the  course  of  instructioD, 
and  into  these  studies  Crane  entered  mfh  enthnuasm.  Few  of  the 
students  under  the  instruction  of  Professors  Gray  and  Cooke  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  these  departments.  He  also  attended  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Agaasiz  on  Comparative  Zofil<^,  and  gave 
mooh  time  to  the  French  uid  Spanish  langnages.  He  entered 
heartily  into  all  the  innoeent  relaxations  of  college  life.  When  a 
military  company  was  formed  among  the  stodents,  he  showed  great 
alacrity  is  joimng  it,  and  was  conspicuoos  for  punctual  attendance 
at  drills,  and  for  eagemess  to  perfect  himself  in  tactics." 
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He  had  becoioe  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
East  Boston,  in  company  with  eight  of  his  young  compan- 
iona,  on  Nev-Year's  day,  1860.  At  the  time  of  bis  enlist- 
ment in  the  army  he  vas  not  only  organist  to  the  socie^, 
and  teacher  iu  the  Simday  school,  but  also  librarian  of  the 
parish,  and  Secretary  of  the  Mutual-Improrement  Club; 
and  bis  departure  caused  a  gap  which  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  fill.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Cadets,  whose  serrices  were  tendered  to 
the  GktTemor.  Their  going  into  the  service  was,  however, 
opposed  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  ofifor  was  not  accepted.  A 
year  later,  however,  Crane,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  other  young 
men  from  East  Boston,  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Forty-fourth 
Uassachusetts  Regiment.  This  was  on  the  11th  of  August. 
Daily  drills  were  bad  in  Boylston  Hall  and  on  Boston  Common 
until  Friday,  August  29.  At  that  time  the  military  ardor  of 
the  people  was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  stores  were  closed 
at  two,  p.  H.,  and  the  entire  populace  turned  out  to  witness 
drills  upon  the  Common  or  parades  through  the  streets. 
The  Forty-fourth  went  into  camp  at  Beadville  on  &e  29th 
of  August,  and  b^an  at  once  the  regular  routine  of  camp 
life.  The  men  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  on  the  12th  oi  September,  and  left  Battery  Wharf 
for  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  on  board  the  transport  Mer- 
rimac,  Thursday,  October  23. 

Beaufort  was  reached  Sunday,  October  29,  and  the  regi- 
ment  immediately  proceeded  by  rail  to  Newbem,  North  Car- 
olina, ninety  miles  up  the  Neuse  Biver,  and  thence  by  tramh 
ports  to  Washington,  North  Carolina.  Private  Crane  par^ 
ticipated  in  Uie  campaign  against  the  Wilmington  Bulroad, 
in  November,  the  objective  point  of  which  was  Tarborough. 
The  forced  marches  and  unusual  hardships  of  this  expedi- 
tion proved  a  severe  trial  to  the  young  soldier,  but  served 
rather  to  enhance  than  abate  bis  enthusiasm.  On  Wednes- 
day, November  12,  the  Forty-fourth  returned  to  camp  at 
Newbem.    On  Friday,  December  5th,  he  was  detailed  for 
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special  service  in  the  "  contraband  "  branch  of  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  at  Newbem,  and  was  also  select- 
ed to  play  the  organ  (m  Sunday  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
the  town.  He  remained  on  detached  service  about  three 
months,  when  be  was  relieved  at  bis  own  request,  and  re- 
turned to  the  regiment  on  Tuesday,  the  17tb  of  February, 
1863.  His  position  and  surroundings  as  a  clerk  bad  been 
more  congenial  to  him  than  life  in  camp,  but  he  rejoined 
his  comrades  from  the  conviction  that  it  was  bis  duty  to 
share  with  them  all  the  hardships  and  perils  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  March  13,  a  large  body  of  Rebels 
took  position  opposite  Newbem,  and  the  next  morning  thej 
opened  an  artillery  fire  upon  the  defences  of  the  town  and 
the  barracks  of  the  garrison.  They  were  at  once  driven 
back  by  Union  gunboats  in  the  Neuse  Biver,  and  before 
night  of  the  14&  retreated  into  the  interior.  It  was  subse- 
quently reported  that  the  Bebel  force  had  marched  north 
to  attack  the  town  of  Washington,  which  bad  been  captured 
by  our  forces  soon  after  the  taking  of  Newbem.  The  For- 
ty-fourth Massachusetts  was  despatched  by  steamer  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison,  and  remained  there  imtil  Mardt  23A, 
when  the  siege  was  raised.  Lieutenant  Crane  accompanied 
this  expedition,  and  has  left  a  minute  and  careful  nar- 
rative of  the  siege. 

When  it  was  decided  to  recruit  a  second  colored  regi- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  commissions  were  offered  to  several 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  Crane  was  one.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  be  had  most  desired.  He  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing opponent  of  slavery,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  colored  race, 
and  felt  confident  that,  if  negroes  were  allowed  a  fair  trial 
with  other  soldiers,  they  would  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  the  trust.  While  acting  as  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  at  Newbem,  he  was  continually  brought  in 
contact  with  colored  men  and  their  families,  most  of  whom 
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lud  been  elares  before  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  Union 
troops ;  and  in  letters  to  various  friends,  es  veil  as  in 
private  conversation,  he  had  repeatedly  expressed  faith  in 
dieir  military  capacities. 

He  was  commifisioned  on  the  7th  of  June,  1863,  First 
Ueatenant,  and  on  June  19th  Captain,  of  Company  H, 
f^y-fifth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  at  once  entered 
enthusiastically  upon  the  vork  of  preparing  his  men  for  the 
field.  He  occupied  every  hour  of  his  time  in  regular  and 
extra  drills,  and,  for  six  weeks  previous  to  their  departure 
for  Newbern,  labored  incessantly  to  bring  them  into  a  sol- 
dierly condition. 

In  this  endeavor  he  met  with  perfect  success,  and  the  ap- 
pearsnce  of  his  company  was  most  creditable  alike  to  hiia 
and  to  the  men.  The  record  of  events  subjoined,  most  of 
them  subsequent  to  those  already  narrated,  has  been  kindly 
furnished  for  these  pages  by  Captun  Charles  C.  Soule,  one 
of  Captain  Crane's  former  playfellows  in  East  Boston,  and 
like  himself  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  member  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  an 
officer  in  the  Fifty-fifth ;  and  by  Brevet  Brigadier-Oeneral 
Alfred  S.  Hartwell,  under  whose  conmiand  Captain  Crane 
served  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Captain  Soule's  ac- 
count is  as  follows:  — 

"  Some  months  after  gradoation,  in  1862, 1  enlisted  in  the  Forty- 
foaith  Massachnsetts  Volunteer  Militia,  and  found  there  my  old 
friend  Cnine,  a  private  in  Company  D.  Daring  our  nine  months' 
campaign!  we  saw  little  of  each  other,  aa  he  was  for  some  time  a 
clerk  in  the  Freedman's  Bnrean  at  Newborn,  and  our  companies 
were  for  a  long  time  aeparated.  On  returning  to  Boston,  however, 
at  the  expiration  of  our  term  of  service,  we  both  entered  the  Fifly- 
fifth  Massachusetts  Voluuteere.  He  was  first  commissioned  aa  a 
LieatenanE,  but  gained  his  captaincy  before  moBter-in,  by  tuurd  work 
and  soldierly  aptitude.  We  were  barracked  together  in  July, 
1863,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  were  rarely  separated.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  with  and  watch  him,  square,  sturdy,  fresh,  and 
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huulBome  soldier  that  he  was,  Ihrotigli  the  desert  beats  of  FoUy 
Island,  the  toilsome  fatigue  of  the  trenches  before  Wagner,  tbe 
malarions  picket  details  <m  nmrsh  and  sand-hill,  tbe  fervid  drills 
upon  tbe  sea-beach,  tbe  sickness  and  weariness  of  the  autaniD  rf 
I88S^tite  mingled  rest  and  activity  of  the  sncceeding  winter,  and 
tbe  toilsome  FlofMa  marcbea  of  February,  1864.  Here  we  wen 
separated  for  two  montfa^  to  Wteet  again  in  May,  when  he  re- 
counted in  glowing  tenns  his  adventure*  ■*  Filatka,  among  tbe 
i^wige-groTes  and  flowers  of  Central  Florida. 

"  Wiib  the  regiment,  sullen,  turbulent,  and  mutinous  at  the  ne^ 
lect  of  goremment  to  ^ve  them  their  just  pay,  we  returned  to  our 
former  positioa  on  Folly  bland,  taking  new  ground  near  tbe  forti- 
ficatitHis  at  SUmo  Inlet.  Here  we  erected  comfortable  tents,  and 
solaced  ourselves  in  the  intervals  of  drill  and  du^  with  frequent 
games  of  chess  and  such  vocal  music  as  we  could  muster.  Cap- 
tain Crane  was  tbe  best  chess-player  of  the  regiment,  and  his 
sweet,  clear  voice  made  him  a  cherished  ntember  of  onr  little  glee 
club. 

"In  July,  1861,  we  bad  our  first  brush  as  a  regiment,  on  Jamea 
Isltuid,  where  we  charged  and  captured  a  small  field  battery.  I 
well  remember  the  Captiun's  appearance  as  he  came  up  to  me  after 
tbe  cbai^  glowing  with  exercise  and  exultation,  and  tbe  weary 
ezpreesion  of  bia  foce  later  in  the  day,  when  he  bad  but  just  cmne 
in  from  a  terrible  tour  of  skirmish  duty  in  the  open  field,  under  a 
torrid  July  sun.  He  bad  nearly  received  a  sun-etroke,  and,  care- 
less of  the  enemy's  shell,  lay  down  on  the  top  of  tbe  bushy  bank 
behind  which  we  were  sheltered,  and  slept  quietly  for  two  hours. 
On  our  final  retreat  from  the  island,  several  days  afterward,  he  i«- 
turned  to  tlie  command  of  Fort  Deldfield,  and  ne  to  our  old  camp 
near  by.  He  was  selected  to  act  as  Judge-Advocate  of  a  court- 
martial,  and  satisfied  his  superior  officers  so  well  in  that  po^tioo, 
that  be  was  bst  rising  to  places  of  high  trust.  On  his  table  could 
always  be  found  the  stimdard  woAa  in  lactice  of  all  arms,  in  strat- 
egy, or  in  military  jurisprudence. 

**  Just  before  Thanksgiving,  in  1864,  I  visited  my  parents,  then 
living  on  St.  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina.  As  an  old  friend  ho 
accompanied  me,  and  during  our  brief  stay  on  Uie  plantation  *<» 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  whom  he  met,  by  bia  courteous  man- 
ners, his  cheerful  temper,  and  his  mosical  tastes.    When  about  to 
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reton),  we  were  startled  to  hear  of  a  new  ezpedilioD  in  progress, 
■nd  fboDd  onr  regiment  at  Hilton  Head.  Captain  Crane's  com- 
pany, however,  had  he»i  left  in  garrwin  at  P0II7  Iihuid,  and,  dread- 
ing lest  he  shonld  be  ordered  back,  he  volanteered  to  act  upon  the 
staff  of  Colonel  Hartwell,  oommanding  the  l^gade  of  whi<^  the 
Pii^-fifth  formed  a  part.  To  his  great  glee  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment as  acting  aid  uid  chief  of  ataS^  and  we  parted  at  Hilton 
Head ;  he  with  vigor  and  spirit  forwarding  the  embai^ation  of  the 
brigade,  I  on  the  way  to  j<rin  my  company. 

"  After  landing  at  Stud's  Hec^  and  while  mardiing  up  to  the 
miserable  failure  of  NoTember  SOlh,  Ci^tain  Crane  rode  along,  as 
we  were  halted  by  the  roadside,  listemng  to  the  first  shots  in  the 
advance,  and  made  a  few  entries  in  his  noCe-book,  whore  be  said  all 
Ibe  events  of  our  campmgn  shonld  be  minutely  recorded.  An  honr 
or  so  afterward  we  were  marched  in  colnmn  aoroas  a  field  of  bimi- 
ing  grass,  and  bcdted  for  nearly  another  boor  opon  a  rise  ot  groaod, 
under  the  direct  rays  of  a  boming  son.  Daring  this  panse  Cap- 
tain Cnoe  and  myself  sought  what  shade  wa  coald  under  a  dwarf 
pine4>ash  and  beneath  onr  handkerchiefs,  and  looked  at  some  pho- 
tographs of  friends  at  home.  Ho  was  in  good  spirits,  and  ssid  that 
be  was  hopefhl  of  onr  success.  At  the  order  to  move  forward  we 
separated,  never  to  meet  again.  The  regiment  went  np  the  road 
at  donble-qnick,  became  entangled  in  the  woods,  and  while  three 
cwnpanies,  of  which  mios  was  one,  became  engaged  on  the  right, 
the  mun  body,  headed  by  Coloael  Hartwell  and  Captwn  Crane  (on 
horseback),  charged  directly  throngh  the  narrow  goige  of  the  road 
toward  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  duu^  of  three  hnndred  men, 
cramped  and  broken  by  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  exposed  to 
canister  at  close  range  from  seven  guns,  and  in  the  focus  of  an  in- 
fantry fire  from  over  a  thousand  rifles,  was  utterly  vain,  and  those 
men  who  escaped  death  fell  back  into  the  woods,  leaving  the  brook 
which  filtored  across  the  road  piled  with  slain,  amoitg  whom  was 
the  gallant  Captain.  I  have  beard  that  he  was  instantly  killed  by 
a  shot  through  the  head,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rebels, 
who  held  the  field  after  the  battle,  by  his  fine,  handsome  face  and 
touching  attitude.  He  was  honorably  buried,  —  so  we  team  from 
participantfl  in  the  batde, — both  out  of  respect  for  his  bravety 
and  because  of  his  being  a  newly  made  Freemason.  In  a  recent 
search  over  the  battle-field,  however,  I  was  unable  to  find  any  sep- 
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ante  graves.  In  protuty,  eisgnlar  purity  of  life  and  conTerBatMHi, 
in  upright  mftnlineHS  and  military  talent,  I  know  of  no  youog  mui 
who  could  Burpaaa  th«  brave  soldier  who  Qua  met  death  aod  an  on- 
marked  grave,  not  in  victory,  but  in  defeat.  It  waa  a  ud  loa  to 
us  who  remained.     The  men  of  his  cmnpany  almost  idolized  him." 

Brevet  BrigadieivGeiieral  A..  S.  Hartwell  thus  describes 
the  same  occurrence :  — 

"In  November,  1865,  he  took  a  few  days  of  rest,  to  spend 
Tbauksgiring  with  some  friuids  at  Port  BoyaL  On  his  return  be 
foacd  hifl  regiment  at  Hilton  Head  starting  upon  an  expedition,  but 
his  company  left  behind  at  Fort  Delafleld  on  Folly  Island.  He 
volunteered  to  go  in  any  position  where  his  serrioea  were  needed, 
and  waa  assigned  to  my  staff  as  i^d.  While  ginng  up  Broad  Kver 
Id  a  dense  fc^,  with  no  pilot  and  with  uncertain^  whether  the  ns- 
sel  was  approaching  the  enemies  land  batteries  or  not,  he  nigentlj 
requested  to  be  aUowed  to  land  with  a  small  force  s^nt  ashore  to 
reconnoitre,  but  was  refused,  as  his  services  were  likely  to  be  more 
needed  when  the  entire  commaod  were  landed. 

"  The  troops  landed  at  Boyd's  Neck,  and'  marched  out  on  the 
morning  of  November  SO,  1865,  to  the  disastrous  field  of  Boney 
Hill.  Captain  Crane  rode  at  the  head  of  the  column,  dreaeed,  u  I 
recollect,  with  bis  nsoal  neatness  and  precision,  and  appearing  to 
be  in  a  very  serene  and  cheerful  mood  at  the  prospect  at  hard 
fighting.  Just  as  the  command  gat  under  fire  I  remember  ^nng 
h.™  on  order  to  carry  to  M^or  Nntt  of  his  own  regiment  Hie 
fire  was  rather  severe  at  the  time,  and  the  formal  military  miota 
with  which  he  received  that  last  order  was  noticeable.  Sboitl; 
afterwards  he  fell,  shot  in  the  head,  directly  in  limt  of  the  eneDiy's 
battery,  cheering  and  urging  on  the  meot  he  himself  bung  on  hone- 
back.  His  gallantry  was  conspicuous  to  the  enemy,  who  gave  bia 
body  an  honorable  buriaL  Colonel  Coloocfc,  ctxnmanding  a  portioa 
of  the  enemy's  force  in  that  actiwi,  says  that  he  saw  lus  body  ibool 
three  hundred  yards  from  thdr  guns  after  the  battle,  and  that  be  was 
struck  by  hie  beautiful  ^pearance,  and  ordered  a  party  to  buiy  ibe 
remains.  Thus  fell  this  true  Chiistiaa  gentleman  and  s(ddier. 
No  purer  offering  has  been  laid  on  the  altar  ot  freedom." 
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HORACE  SARGENT  DUNN. 

Second  Lieatenint  23d  iSzm.  VoLu  (In&ntiy),  October  1,  ISSl ;  died 
at  New  Yoi^  Maj  22,  1862,  oi  diaeMe  contracted  in  the  service. 

HORACE  SARGENT  DUNN  was  the  son  of  James 
Cutler  and  Sophia  (Paine)  Dann,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  iras  bom  in  Williamatown,  Vermont,  at  Qie 
residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  Hon.  Elijah 
Paine,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1842.  Much  of  his  early  years 
was  spent  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont.  At  the  ^e 
of  twelve  years  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where 
for  Atb  years  he  pursued  his  studies  diligently.  Gentle  and 
unselfish  in  his  nature,  truthful  and  conscientious,  be  was  a 
general  favorite  both  at  home  and  at  school.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Everett  Literary  Association  of  the 
Latin  School,  after  his  decease,  testify  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  assodates. 

His  summer  vaoations  were  usually  devoted  to  pedestrian 
exGorsions,  with  a  few  of  his  youthful  friends,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  These  served  to 
invigorate  bis  constitution,  and  prepare  him  for  the  fatigue 
and  privations  of  a  soldier's  life.  As  the  time  for  his  leav- 
ing the  Latin  School  drew  near,  he  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  tiiat  his  friends  should  apply  for  his  admission  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  but  as  this  scheme  was 
opposed  by  his  parents,  he  yielded  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
to  their  wishes,  and  entered  Harvard  Oolite  in  July,  1859. 
There  he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  his  teachers  ;  there  also  lie  formed  many 
warm  friendships,  and  eng^;ed  zealously  in  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises of  the  Gymnasium  and  Qie  Boat-Club.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  his  desire  for  a  military  life  returned, 
and  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  BuU  Run,  and  the  earnest 
call  for  soldiers,  he  again  appealed  to  his  parents  for  permis- 
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sioQ  to  offer  his  serrices  to  his  conntry,  and  they  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  their  conBent. 

In  October,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Second  Ideaten- 
ant  in  the  Twenty-second  Haseachusetts  Volunteen,  which 
was  then  raising  by  Senator  Wilson.  He  left  Boston 
with  the  regiment,  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  where 
his  captain  was  transferred  to  General  Butler's  department, 
in  Louisiana,  and  his  first  lieutenant  placed  on  CSeneral 
Porter's  staff.  He  was  thus  left  in  command  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  the  only  commissioned  ofGcer,  his  duties 
were  exceedingly  arduous.  For  three  months  he  devoted 
himself  to  them  so  faithfully  that,  although  stationed  with- 
in seven  miles  of  Washington,  where  some  of  his  immediate 
family  were  spending  a  part  of  the  winter,  be  visited  the 
city  only  twice,  and  then  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
suddenly  transferred  to  the  Peninsula,  in  front  of  York- 
town,  which  place  it  was  hoped  might  easily  be  ctqitured, 
and  thereby  an  easy  road  opened  to  lUchmond.  But  the 
country  and  army  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  After  a 
series  of  delays  it  was  determined  to  begin  a  regular  siege. 
While  stationed  on  the  Potomac  Lieutenant  Dunn  had  borne 
cheerfully  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  soldier's  life,  and 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health ;  but  now  his  raiment 
was  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  so  near  that  the 
men  were  compelled  to  lie  fiat  in  the  daytime  and  to  work 
in  the  trenches  in  the  night.  The  situation  was  peculiarly 
unhealthy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  than  half  his  company 
were  ill  with  the  typhoid  fever.  About  the  5th  of  May, 
1862,  he  was  himself  violently  attacked  with  that  disease, 
and  immediately  sent  to  New  York,  and  placed  in  the  New 
York  Hospital,  where  be  received  every  attention  which  the 
most  skilful  physicians  and  kind  friends  could  bestow. 
But  the  disease  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  of  his  robust 
frame  for  human  skill  to  avail.    A  fbw  moments  before  his 
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deatii  he  called  his  nurse  to  his  bedside,  and  pointing  to 
Heaven  with  an  exclamation  of  great  joy,  gentlj  weat  to 
his  rest. 

His  niost  intimate  army^  companion  wrote  thus  of  him :  — 
"  Haring  been  his  military  asaodate  for  the  fiist  foor  months  of 
bis  oerrice  in  this  campaign,  and  living  alone  with  him  in  duly 
eompanionsfaip  in  the  circamscribed  limits  allotted  to  soldiers  when 
■erring  in  the  field,  I  had  the  best  opportuni^  to  obaerre  and  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  those  qualities,  the  poaseBsion  of  which 
in  ]ym  commanded  my  respect,  admiration,  and  esteem. 

"  Correct  in  bis  habits,  consdeotious  and  just  in  his  dealings  with 
all,  —  adding  to  the  advantages  of  his  education  a  natural  ability, 
a  good,  clear  common  sense,  and  the  thoughts  and  judgment  of  a 
man  br  beyond  bis  years, — cool,  kind-hearted,  and  brave, — genial 
and  cheerful  in  bis  companionship,  considerate  of  the  &ults  of  his 
BBflodatea,  —  I  do  not  feel  that  mj  partiality  has  avei^«stimated 
Horace  Sargent  Dunn." 
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SAMUEL  SHELTON  G0T7LD. 

FriTBte  nth  Mus.  Tola.  (Infantiy),  September,  18G2;  killed  at  Aii> 
tjetam,  Md.,  September  17,  ISfiS. 

SAMUEL  SHELTON  GOULD  was  bora  in  Boston  in  the 
year  1843.  His  parents  were  Samael  L.  Gould,  at 
that  time  master  of  the  Winthrop  School,  Boston,  and  Fran- 
ces A.  (Sbelton)  Gould.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston 
schools  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  passing  two  years 
in  the  Latin  School.  His  parents  then  removed  to  Dorches- 
ter, and  he  finished  his  preparatory  course  at  the  Boxbnry 
Latin  School. 

He  entered  College  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  in 
1858,  and  remained  there  one  year,  after  which,  for  reasoDS 
of  his  own,  but  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  left  Col- 
lege and  went  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor  in  the  Peabody,  a 
vessel  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  Australian  trade.  His 
journal,  which  he  kept  regularly  and  minutely  during  all 
his  voyages,  records  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  bard 
work  and  poor  fare  which  he  then  supposed  to  be  unusual, 
especially  as  tlie  old  sailors  kept  even  pace  with  his  grum- 
bling, and  he  had  not  yet  learned  that  that  was  their  trade. 
He  was  dissatisfied,  too,  with  the  drudgery  that  was  imposed 
on  him  there,  and  the  slight  opportunity  that  he  had  of 
learning  anything  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  work ; 
and  these  things,  together  witli  his  desire  to  lengthen  this 
episode,  and  see  more  of  the  world,  which  he  would  not 
probably  do  if  he  made  the  return  voyage,  led  him  to 
leave  the  Peabody ;  and  within  a  few  days  he  shipped 
again,  in  the  Commonwealth,  an  American  vessel  bound 
for  Callao.  He  carried  out  with  him  from  Boston  several 
Latin  and  Greek  text-books,  and  other  books  for  readii^ 
and  study,  intending  to  use  them  in  his  spare  hours,  so  as 
to  re-enter  College  on  his  return  with  as  littie  delay  as  pos- 
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sible.  And  during  the  passage  to  Melbourne,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  in  view  of  all  his  disadvaotages,  he  really  did 
devote  his  spare  time  to  this  occupation. 

Ou  the  Commonwealth  he  found  the  work  harder  and 
the  £E(Te  worse.  In  sailor  phrase,  it  was  an  "  all-hands 
ship,"  instead  of  "  watch  and  watch  " ;  that  is,  all  hands 
were  required  to  be  on  deck  during  the  day.  This  left  him 
only  a  half-hour  out  of  the  hour  allowed  for  dinner,  and  a 
half-hour  in  the  dog-watch ;  and  of  this  short  time  a  good 
part  had  to  be  given  to  the  care  of  Ma  clothes,  etc.  But 
even  then  he  found  time  to  keep  up  his  familiarity  with  the 
languages  and  begin  the  study  of  natural  philosophy.  In 
spite  of  the  hard  and  continued  work  on  this  vessel,  it  was 
pleasaater  to  him  than  the  mean  tasks  imposed  upon  him 
on  the  Peabody,  since  be  had  shipped  as  ordinary  sea- 
man, and  had  Uius  more  opportunity  to  learn  and  do  the 
more  intricate  parts  of  the  work. 

On  arriving  at  Callao,  be  found  that  the  crew  had  been 
dipped  under  false  pretences,  and  that  the  ship  was  bound 
for  the  Chincha  Islands  for  guano,  —  a  place  to  which  sail- 
ors will  never  go  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  the  work  is  of  the 
most  repulsive  kind.  He  therefore  went  aft  with  a  ship- 
mate to  procure  his  discharge  from  the  captiun.  Failing  in 
this,  he  demanded  to  see  the  American  consul  at  tiie  port. 
This,  too,  was  refused  with  an  oath,  and  high  words  passed 
between  the  captain  and  him.  The  captain  finally  struck 
him,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  second  mate  beat  him 
badly.  This  determined  him  to  leave  the  ship  at  all  haz- 
ards, which  he  did  that  night.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  days 
at  Callao,  he  shipped  again  as  ordinary  seaman  on  the 
Riv^,  a  Boston  vessel,  bound  for  Cork.  The  first  twenty- 
five  days  of  this  passage  were  pleasant.  But  by  that  time 
they  bad  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
rough  weather  began  for  which  that  region  is  proverbial. 
This  lasted  about  twenty  days,  and  as  its  commencement 
found  him  without  proper  clothing,  he  suffered  unusually. 
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The  work,  too,  was  incesBant  and  severe  ;  bat  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  none  of  it  unnecessary, 
and  he  had  pleasant  relation^  with  the  officers,  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  his  experience  on  the  Commonwealth. 
When  fairly  in  pleasant  weather  again,  he  took  up  his 
studies  and  reading,  necessarily  intermitted  during  the 
passE^  round  the  Gape.  A.  leaf  from  his  journal  will  show 
what  he  was  doing  in  that  respect :  • — 

"  TueM^ay,  Jwu  26llA.  —  Forenoon  below ;  finished  (be  flrat  toI- 
ume  of  MacaulaT'e  England.  I  am  glad  to  aaj  that,  in  spite  of 
the  oontraiy  predictions  of  mj  friends  before  I  left  home,  I  have 
not  as  yet  neglected  my  reading  and  study,  though  my  time  has 
been  mach  more  limited  than  I  expected,  and  consequently  I  hare 
not  accomplished  nearly  all  that  I  could  wish.  Greek  and  Iialin  I 
have  kept  at  with  a  constancy  of  which,  under  all  the  dFcnnt- 
Btances,  —  hard  work  and  scarcity  of  rest,  —  I  think  I  may  be  justly 
proud.  I  find  that  I  have  lost  none  of  my  ability  to  read  them 
easily,  but  from  the  want  of  grammars  I  feel  that  my  knowledge 
of  them  is  not  neariy  so  exact  as  it  once  waa.  The  Holy  Bible, — 
the  reading  of  which  has  been  a  daily  duty  and  pleasare  to  me, — 
John  Foster,  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and 
Dickens  have  formed  my  leisure  reading,  if  that  time  which  I 
have  stolen  from  my  sleep  can  be  called  leisure.  I  can  ^rij  say 
that  they  have  been  mj  greatest  pleasure  ever  since  I  left  home. 
I  hope  that  a  year's  time,  and  possibly  less,  will  see  me  again  so 
utuated  that  the  bulk  of  my  time,  and  not  the  spare  minutes  only, 
may  be  given  up  to  them.  I  have  been  like  the  mother  in  Tom 
Hood's  '  Lost  Child,'  who  did  not  know  the  love  she  felt  (or  her 
child  dll  she  lost  it.  I  only  hope  that  I  may  not,  like  her,  foiget 
it  as  eoon  as  I  find  it." 

"Jvbfl,  1660. —  Relaxed  my  rule  to-day,  and  neither  studied 
nor  did  any  other  usefbl  thing,  but  eqjoyed  my  pipe  and  diiei 
far  nitnte,  reading '  Verdant  Green,'  &&,  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  aboard  the  Riral ;  I  thought  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  nn^ 
holiday." 

"Jtd^XO.  —  Did  not  continue  my  Latin  this  p.  m.,  having  So- 
isbed  Oieero  d»  Amicitid  yesterday,  but  spent  the  afteraocMi  in  my 
bunk  reading  Herschel's  Astronomy." 
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"Jufy  11.  — B«ad  mjr  regular  four  pages  of  Demosthenes  thia 

A.  X." 

**  Juhf  27.  —  H&ve  dropped  Latin  and  Greek  for  a  while,  hav- 
ing got  bold  of  Bowditch'a  Navigator." 

I  have  pvQti  pronimence  to  this  foct,  because  it  veil 
illustrates  his  perseverance  and  his  real  lore  for  study,  that 
he  should  pursue  it  so  persistently  under  circumstances  so 
unfavorable.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  did  not  neglect 
other  duties  for  this,  because  that  would  be  impossible 
aboard  ship.  It  was  not  mere  reading  that  he  performed, 
but  hard  study.  Nor  could  this  occupation  have  been  al- 
ways an  absolute  pleasure  in  such  surroundings,  but  must 
frequently  have  been  done  for  its  future  rewards  alone. 
It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  he  speaks  of  his  pleasure  in 
reading  the  Bible ;  and  he  frequently  but  modestly  alludes 
to  his  regard  for  religious  observances  and  moral  require- 
ments, showing  a  fimmess  and  solidity  of  character  rare  in 
one  BO  young  and  so  unfavorably  situated. 

From  Cork  he  sailed  directly  for  New  Orleans,  and  there 
took  passage  in  a  coasting  schooner  for  home.  He  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck  and  death  in  one  of  the  most  violent 
storms  ever  experienced  on  our  coast,  off  Hatteras  in 
March,  1861,  but  reached  home  in  safety  in  April,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  two  years. 

It  was  now  his  desire  to  re-enter  college  in  the  Glass  next 
below  that  which  he  had  left ;  and  he  had  therefore  the  stud- 
ies of  the  Sophomore  year  to  make  up.  For  the  next  three 
months  he  therefore  gave  himself  up  to  that  work,  and  in 
July,  1861,  reentered  College  in  the  Junior  Class.  During 
his  absence  his  character  seems  to  have  gained  much  in  man- 
liness and  stability,  and  there  are  very  few  who  work  harder 
than  he  did  during  the  following  year,  vrith  little  thought  of 
immediate  honors  and  an  earnest  sense  of  duty. 

Meantime  the  war  was  in  progress,  with  varying  results, 
but  constantly  assuming  such  proportions,  and  bringing 
into  view  principles  so  important,  as  to  press  upon  all  our 
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yoong  men  tlie  question  of  personal  dnty  in  reg&rd  to  it. 
Samuel  Gould  vas  one  of  the  last  to  shirk  such  a  questicui 
as  this.  He  graduall;  an-iTed  at  the  convictiou  that,  if 
at  any  time  the  call  for  men  should  become  particularly 
urgent,  it  was  his  duty  to  answer  it  and  go.  And  once 
during  the  year  that  time  seemed  to  have  come,  when 
Eanks's  retreat  in  the  Valley  seemed  to  expose  Washing- 
ton. The  Fourth  Battalion  offered  its  services  to  tiK  gov- 
erment,  and  a  college  company  was  raised  for  it,  which 
he  joined.  But  its  services  were  declined,  and  be  returned 
to  hie  studies. 

But  in  a  very  short  time  came  the  call  for  additional 
men  and  the  great  war-meetings  of  1862.  Now,  iudeed, 
the  time  had  come.  He  at  once  enlisted  iu  the  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts ;  and  during  the  time  before  he  was  sent  into 
the  field,  he  attended  and  addressed  several  of  the  war- 
meetings  in  Cambridge  and  Boston,  where  the  force  of  his 
example  and  the  fire  of  bis  words  were  inspiring.  He  did 
not  seek  glory,  for  be  enlisted  in  the  ranks;  his  object 
was  work,  for  he  joined  a  regiment  already  stationed  in  the 
hardest  part  of  the  field,  —  ^e  great  battle-ground  of  the 
war.  And  he  refosed  all  entreaties  to  enter  other  regi- 
ments, saying  repeatedly  that  he  must  be  where  the  most 
work  was  to  be  done. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  that  he  joined  his  re^ment, 
it  went  into  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  had  no  musket 
and  was  consequently  detailed  with  the  stretcher-bearers. 
Before  many  minutes,  however,  he  picked  up  a  musket  and 
joined  his  company  at  the  front,  and  very  soon  fell,  shot 
through  the  heart.  His  remiuns  were  brought  home  and 
buried  from  bis  father's  house  in  Cambridge.  At  {uuyers, 
on  the  day  of  his  fimeral,  the  FreMdent  announced  that  the 
Senior  Glass  would  be  excused  for  the  day  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  their  classmate ;  and  the  entire  Class,  without  ez- 
ceptiou,  walked  in  mournful  procession  behind  bis  remuns. 
Dr.  Peabody  assisted  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
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The  Gazette  of  Sunday  morning,  September  28,  1862, 
jays:  — 

"  Among  the  fiiUen  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  waa  Samuel  Sbel- 
toa  Gould,  of  tbe  Senior  Class,  Hairard  College,  a  young  man  of 
fioa  prombe.  Some  three  weeks  nnce  we  beard  bim  address  a 
meeting  at  tbe  Meionaon,  and  a  more  earnest  appeal  we  never 
listened  to.  He  addressed  bimself  particularly  to  tbe  more  re- 
spectable young  men,  who  were  holding  back  Irom  enlistment,  he 
feared,  on  tbe  ground  of  not  wanting  to  mingle  with  the  common 
classes,  saying,  that  if  such  were  their  motives,  '  they  were  not 
fit  to  have  their  names  home  on  that  immortal  roll  of  honor,  tbe 
list  of  killed  and  wounded.'  ImpalieDt  for  service,  he  would  not 
wait  to  join  a  new  regiment,  and  in  two  weeks  after  joining  tbe 
Thirteenth,  bis  name  took  its  place  in  tbe  situation  he  coveted." 

In  an  oratioD  before  the  Cambridge  High  School  Aesocia- 
tion  bj  Mr.  George  H.  WMttemore,  he  said :  — 

"  As  I  thought  on  the  agony  concentrated  in  the  walls  of  Mount 
Auburn  Chapel,  that  day  we  followed  him  to  the  grave,  — a  stricken 
father  and  mother,  a  wounded  cousin  slowly  sucoeeding  the  body 
of  his  companion  in  the  fight,  the  representatives  of  four  related 
families,  to  a  member  of  each  of  which  that  battle  brought  death 
or  painful  wounds, — as  I  regarded  the  whole  soene  (one  of  hun- 
dreds in  tbe  land),  my  heart  crisd  out  for  a  consummation  worthy 
of  the  costlmess  of  the  atmggle." 
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EDWARD  LEWIS  STEVENS. 

FriTate  44th  Msm.  Vols.  (Infantry),  September  1!,  1862- Jnne  IB, 
1863 ;  Second  Lieatenant  G4th  HaM.  YoU.  (In&ntry),  Jaouai?  St.  1864  ; 
YvTtt.  Lieatenant,  December  16,  1864 ;  killed  at  Bojkin'a  Mills,  near 
Camden,  S.  C,  Apnl  18, 186S. 

EDWAED  LEWIS  STEVENS  was  bom  id  Bogton, 
MassachuBotts,  September  30, 1842.  His  father,  Silas 
StevetiB,  at  the  time  resided  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Brighton.  His  mother  was  Jane,  eleventh  child 
of  Nathan  Smith,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
She  was  descended  from  Thomas  Smith,  who  settled  at 
Watertown  in  1635. 

Stevens  was  fitted  for  Harvard  University  in  the  pubhc 
schools  of  Brighton,  and  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in 
1859.  He  left  College,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  Junicv 
yeas,  to  join  the  For^-fourth  Massachusetts  (Colonel  F. 
L.  Lee),  a  nine  months'  regiment.  He  returned  at  the 
expiration  of  his  service,  in  time  to  study  for  and  receive 
his  degree,  and  to  write  in  the  Class-Book  his  autobtc^TSr 
phy,  of  which  the  principal  part  here  follows :  — 

"  During  the  vacation  of  the  sammer  of  1863, 1  enliated  as  a 
private  in  Company  E,  FoTtj-rourth  Be^ment,  Hassachnsetls  Vol- 
unteer Militia.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  enlbting  I  bad  felt  it 
a  duty  to  bo  doing  something  to  save  my  country  in  tbis  terrible 
dvil  war.  The  captain  of  my  company  was  Spencer  W.  Ridt- 
ardson  of  Boston.  I  went  into  camp  at  Readville,  Massacbasetls^ 
Augast  29,  1862 ;  was  mustered  into  the  serrice  of  tbe  United 
States,  September  12tb.  Tbe  regiment  left  camp  October  23d,  for 
Newbero,  North  Carolina,  arriving  on  Sunday,  a.  k.,  October  !6lh. 
I  waa  with  the  regiment  in  every  march,  bivouac,  and  skinnish. 
The  regiment  bad  been  in  North  Carolina  but  four  days  before 
General  Foster  began  what  is  called  the  Tarborougfa  march.  We 
went  to  Washington,  North  Carolina,  on  tbe  steamer  George  S. 
Collins.    From  W&shingtoa  we  marched  towards  Tarborou^   I 
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WM  in  the  iUnnish  at  KoU'b  MUs,  November  Sd.  We  entered  Wil- 
fianuton,  November  SA ;  Hamilton,  November  4th.  We  pushed  on 
towards  Tarborough  \}j  rapid  marches,  hoping  to  snTprise  the  en- 
emj ;  bat  on  the  morninj;  of  November  6lh,  Greneral  Foster,  hear- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Tarboroagb,  decided  to  retreat. 
His  men  were  very  mnch  exhausted,  his  provisions  almost  gone, 
his  force  inadeqaate.  He  prudently  withdrew  to  Pl;fnioatb,  North 
Carolina.  We  left  this  place  for  Newbem  on  transports,  Novem- 
ber  lltb.  For  a  month  we  were  in  camp  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Neuae  Siver. 

"  December  11th,  we  began  the  Goldsborough  expedition,  under- 
taken  for  the  parpose  of  destroying  the  railroad  between  Golds- 
borough  and  Wilmington.  December  14,  1862,  I  was  in  tlie 
battle  of  Kinstoo;  December  16th,  in  the  battle  of  White  Hall, 
where  the  regiment  suffered  severe  loss.  December  I7tb,  we 
reached  the  railroad,  which  was  destroyed  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  bridge  over  the  Neuse  destroyed,  and  the  telegraph 
wires  cut.  After  a  hard  march  we  reached  Newbern,  marching 
nearly  seventy  miles  in  three  days.  We  remwned  in  Newbem 
uotfl  Febraary  1, 1863;  we  then  went  to  Plymouth,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  tbe  Roanoke  River.  We  marched  out  from  Plymouth  on 
a  proTieion^lestroying  expedition,  marching  all  night,  making  nearly 
thirty  miles,  destroying  a  lot  of  pork  and  bacon.  This  was  called 
the  'ham-&t'  expedition.  We  reached  Newbem,  February  10th. 
On  March  14tfa,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Newbem,  tbe 
Rebels  made  an  attack  on  the  place,  but  finding  it  too  strong  they 
retired.  Genend  Foster,  expecting  them  to  attack  Washington, 
North  Carolina,  immediately  sent  the  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts 
to  reinforce  the  Twenty-seventh,  then  stationed  at  Wasbiogton. 
The  Rebels  did  not  make  tbeir  iq>pearance  for  two  weeks  after  our 
arrival  General  Foster  arrived  at  Washington,  March  30th,  and 
immediately  sent  out  a  scouting  par^,  who  discovered  the  Rebels 
in  large  force  around  Washington.  The  force  at  Washington  was 
BO  small  that  the  Rebels  expected,  on  the  appearance  of  a  large 
force,  tbe  surrender  of  tbe  town.  They  blockaded  tbe  river  by 
planting  batteries  along  the  shore,  where  the  current  of  the  river 
was  near  the  shore.  For  seventeen  days  we  were  tbns  besieged, 
cat  off  from  aQ  help.  For  a  considerable  part  of  this  time  we 
were  on  half  rations,  six  hard-tack  and  a  small  piece  of  salt  ptnk 
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otwsdtating  oar  dailj  &re.  All  this  time  we  were  almoflt  Bl«epleS6t 
u  the  force  of  the  place  was  so  ■mall  that  we  were  conetiuitlj  on 
guard  or  digging.  On  the  night  of  April  13th,  the  steamer  Escort* 
with  the  Fifllh  Rhode  Island  Begiment  on  board,  ran  the  blockade^ 
reinforcing  with  tome  foor  hundred  men,  and  bringing  praviaions 
ajtd  amniunitioB.  On  the  15th,  General  Foster  ran  the  blockade 
on  the  same  steamer,  and  reached  Newbem,  and  started  a  relier- 
ing  force  immediately.  The  Bebels,  heariog  of  it,  withdrew  from 
Washington  on  the  following  day.  We  reached  Newbem  April 
23d.  The  regiment  did  pravoet  duty  in  Newbem  from  April  SStli 
until  the  day  of  its  leaving  Newborn,  June  6th.  It  arrived  at 
Boston,  and  received  a  hearty  weloxne,  June  10th  j  went  into  camp 
at  Beadville,  June  15th,  and  was  mastered  out  of  the  service  Juim 
18, 1863.  I  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  just  in  time  to  be 
present  at  Oambridge  on  Qaas-day.  During  the  autumn  of  1863 
I  studied,  and  made  up  the  Btodies  of  Senior  year,  pasung  my 
examinations  the  last  of  October.  I  received  my  degree  January, 
1864.  On  November  1%  1863, 1  cnomenced  business  in  the  store 
of  Messrs.  Satnn  and  Page,  92  and  94  Milk  Street,  Boston,  in  tbe 
saddlery  hardware  business,  where  I  omUnued  until  March  15, 
1864.  I  then  left,  in  consequence  of  bwig  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  Beg^menL  I  leave 
Massachusetts  to  ji»n  my  regiment,  now  stationed  in  Florida,  in  a 
few  days.  My  plans  for  the  future  are  very  unsettled.  I  shall 
probably  renisan  in  the  army,  if  life  and  health  are  spared  to  me, 
imtil  the  war  is  over.  Heaven  only  knows  what  is  before  me. 
Whatever  is  before  me,  I  hope  never  to  disgrace  tbe  Class  to  which 
I  am  proud  to  belong,  or  the  State  which  sends  me  to  fi^  for  the 
natioo's  life  and  freedom." 

The  oareer  of  Lieutenant  Stevens,  after  he  jcnned  the  "B^- 
ty'foarth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  regiment.  He  tob  killed  at  the  batUe  of  Boykia's 
Mills,  Apiil  18, 1865,  near  Camden,  South  Carolina,  during 
an  expedition  to  Camden  under  Brigadier-General  Potter, 
which  left  Georgetown,  April  6,  1865.  The  Pifty-fourth 
was  ordered  to  cross  Swift's  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from 
Camden,  at  a  point  to  the  right  of  (he  road,  in  order  to 
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flank  the  enemj,  (vlio  vere  opposite  the  head  of  the  col- 
omn,)  and,  after  considerable  oppositioD,  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing at  Boykin's  Mills,  ton  mUes  fVom  the  creek.  The 
enemy  vigorously  resisted  the  movemeDt,  but  began  to  &11 
back  on  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  five  com- 
panies of  the  Fifty-fourth  charged  across  the  Btream,  vhen 
the  Bebels  fled.  Lieutenant  Stevens  fell  in  the  action,  and 
was  buried  on  the  spot. 
In  the  words  of  the  obituary  dravn  up  by  his  fellow 


"  Be  fell  BO  near  the  enemy's  works,  that  it  was  not  deemed  right 
to  order  any  one  forward  to  recover  the  body ;  bnt  men  promptly 
presented  themselves,  <m  a  caUfbr  volunteers  for  that  duty.  The  body 
was  recovered,  and  buried  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Lieutenant 
Stevens's  death  caoaed  a  more  than  ordinary  senae  of  grief  among 
his  brother  officers.  He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  every  one 
in  the  regimenL  His  umplidly  and  frankness  of  disposition,  his 
social  and  generooi  temper,  combined  with  strong  principles  and  an 
earnest  devotion  to  what  be  believed  just  and  right,  made  up  an 
nnnsually  pure  and  noble  character.  With  perfect  simplicity  and 
modesty,  he  united  flrm  convictions  and  an  nnbesitatiRg  openness 
in  avowing  them.  As  an  officer,  he  was  efficient  and  tkithfiil  in  the 
perfonnanoe  of  his  duties  in  camp,  and  fearless  and  daring  in  ac- 
tion ;  and  though  he  disliked  the  military  profeBsioo,  and  longed  for 
peace  and  a  retnm  home,  he  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the  service 
until  the  sncoees  of  the  cause  was  decided.  His  comrades  lament 
the  loss  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  true  friend  and  gentleman." 
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GORHAM  PHILLIPS  STEVENS. 

Second  lienteauunt  TOOi  Hew To4  Tola.  (Infiutb?),  Jutoai; S,  lesi; 
Van  Lientenaot,  VLkj  0, 1S61 ;  died  at  Rmrrisoii^  Lmding,  Vs.,  Augmt 
IS,  186S,  at  diieaM  oontncted  in  tlie  Mrrice. 

GORHAM  PHILLIPS  STEVENS  was  bom  at  North 
Andover,  MaBsachosetts,  December  7, 1841.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  and  EUzabeth  (Barnard)  Stevens ;  and 
the  younger  brother  of  Colonel  William  O.  Sterens,  vhose 
bic^raphy  appears  earlier  in  this  work.  His  name  unites 
those  of  Eunilies  prominent  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and 
his  birthplace  was  in  the  district  There  the  influence  of  bis 
mother's  fiunily  has  been  specially  felt  in  eucb  institutions 
as  the  Andover  Seminary  and  Phillips  Academy.  Ib  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  his  father  remoTed  to  Lawrence,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. There  Gotham  passed  through  the  successive  stagea 
of  the  pubhc  schools.  While  in  the  Grammar  School  he 
commanded  for  three  years  a  military  company  of  twenty 
boys,  most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself,  and  every  one 
of  whom  ultimately  took  part  in  the  war  for  the  Union. 

He  entered  Phillips  Academy  in  1857,  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  career  there  was  Uke  the  college  career  that  fd* 
lowed  it,  quiet  and  genial,  yet  active,  and  showing  mneh 
maturity,  finding  its  freest  expression  in  the  debating  soci- 
eties and  in  the  verses  he  wrote.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
one  passage  on  "  Free  and  Slave  Labor,"  written  at  H- 
teen:  — 

"  Hftj  tlMM  tides  Derer  meet,  the  om  to  black 
It  poisons  all  it  meets  upon  its  track ; 
The  other  c(7«t«l,  from  the  tbroae  of  God, 
Fare  aa  the  stream  brought  forth  bj  Mows'  nd. 
Bnt  as  it  is,  let  ns  our  daty  do, 
•Although  our  opportntiities  be  few. 
And  let  oi  labor  that  oar  feeling  then 
Shall  be  '  content  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.' " 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor,  principal  of  Phillipe  Academy,  thuB 
described  the  character  of  this  young  pupil ;  — 

"He  at  (H)oe  gave  eTidenw  of  superior  talents,  a  well-balanced 
miod,  and  soand  judgment.  While  his  mind  did  not  act  aa  rapidly 
B9  that  of  some  others,  it  bad  unusual  symmetry,  breadth,  and 
grasp.  He  did  not  study  for  rank,  but  for  the  mastery  of  the  sub- 
jects wbicb  came  before  bim ;  hence  his  knowledge  of  these  was 
often  broader  and  more  thorough  than  that  of  many  whose  recita- 
tions  were  prepared  merely  for  the  class-room.  Aa  might  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  when  be  lefl  the  Academy,  he  had  more  discipline 
and  more  ability  to  investigate  subjects  than  is  usual  with  students 
at  bis  stage  of  education.  He  excelled  as  a  writer,  and  was  fiir  a 
time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  literary  paper  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  tbe  Academy.     He  was  likewiae  president  of  the  literary 

"  He  was  remarkable  for  purity  and  simplicity  of  character,  as 
well  as  for  bigb  tDoral  principle.  In  bis  intercourse  with  his  teach- 
ers be  was  a  model  pupil,  Becuring  their  entire  confidence  by  a 
manly  and  courteous  deportment.  He  bad,  too,  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  all  bis  fellow  .students." 

His  classmateB  testify  that  he  left  behind  hitu  the  impres- 
aon  of  joyoUBnCBB  and  purity,  vith  great  facility  in  debate 
and  an  especial  taste  for  all  the  social  exercises  of  the  Acad- 
emy. In  College  (vhich  he  entered  in  1859),  the  same 
tastes  and  associations  remuned  ;  be  took  great  interest  in 
the  literary  societies.  He  was  once  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  —  though  he  declined  the 
poet,  —  and  once  delivered  its  annual  poem.  The  following 
extract  will  show  the  earnest  spirit  of  this  compoeition :  — 

"  For  I  believe  that  each  with  leal 

May  build  a  broad  and  solid  waj. 
To  lamnuti  which  hii  hopes  revMl, 

Bj  the  endearor  of  Vyi^j. 
Wonld  I  might  show  in  proper  light 

How  mnch  there  is  tbat  oaghl  to  woo 
Oar  minds  to  truth,  our  hearts  to  right. 

In  these  ^i  scenes  we  barel  through." 
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In  College  he  was  a  faithful  thou{^  not  a  brilliant  student 
He  had  alvay s  looked  forward  to  the  profession  of  the  l&w, 
and  all  his  studies  tend^  to  prepare  him  for  ^at.  The 
stud;  of  Cicero's  pleadings,  so  tiresome  to  many,  he  hearti- 
ly enjoyed ;  aud  his  favorite  reading  was  in  such  woits 
as  Brougham's  Statesmen,  Campbell's  Chancellors,  Shell's 
Irish  Bar,  Burke,  Clay,  and  Webster.  In  the  Presidential 
election  of  1860  he  showed  an  interest  in  public  a^iis 
which  was  made  more  intenso  during  the  last  Sophomore 
term  by  the  actual  commencement  of  civil  war.  He  then 
took  an  active  part  in  College  drill  and  in  guard  duty. 

In  July,  1861,  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  the  first 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Magazine  for  bis  Jmiior  year ;  and 
his  last  vacation  was  spent  in  preparation  for  his  duties,  and 
in  a  pleasant  service  with  other  students  in  making  eui- 
veys  upon  Concord  River.  This  stay  near  Concord  made 
him  many  friends,  prolonged  his  vacation,  and  furnished 
him  with  a  bright  reminiscence,  as  its  graphic  record  in  the 
Harvard  Magazine  of  October,  1861,  will  show.  But  after 
his  return  to  Cambridge,  his  interest  in  the  war  grew 
more  intense,  and  when  a  commission  was  offered  in  the 
New  York  Excelsior  Brigade,  in  which  his  brother  was 
M^}or,  his  deciraon  was  taken  at  once  to  engage  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  On  the  day  of  his  departure  he  received  a 
sword  from  his  Glass.    He  writes  at  this  time :  — 

"  I  consider  it  not  only  a  duty,  bat  a  privilege,  to  throw  my  apt- 
nesa  tat  arms  and  my  detormiaatian  to  be  useliil  into  the  more 
preflBing  duties  of  tha  day.  Besides,  I  shall  not  regret,  if  at  ibe 
end  of  the  year  I  can  say  that  I  too  have  sacrificed  a<MnethiDg  in 
the  great  Btniggle." 

What  this  sacrifice  was  can  be  best  shown  by  these  few 
words  of  Professor  Child :  "  In  my  eleven  years  as  Professor, 
I  have  scarcely  known  half  a  dozen  that  gave  equal  hope  of 
intellectual  excellence,  few  that  seemed  so  likely  to  grw  in 
a  healthy  way."  And  the  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  best 
shown  in  his  last  verses,  written  in  October,  1861 :  — 
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"Tell  QBnot  of  oar  reTene*,fbr  tons  tliej  scan  to  be 
Bat  M  irritable  pebblas  thrown  ngunst  m  raging  sea  ; 
And  u  ocean  wavei  sweep  backward  to  return  with  grander  swell. 
So  the  tide  of  bonuui  freedom  ihall  sweep  over  these  as  well ; 
Till  the  nalioiu  liaiening  vainly  for  a  vaoniing  that  'u  gone. 
Bear  alone  the  rwog  choros  of  the  "  mnd«ill>  "  marching  on  i 
Till  the  daw  titat  btillt  the  nation  from  their  energ;  aad  skill, 
Shall  be  free  to  monld  its  progress  by  the  edict  of  Iheii  vrill." 

The  regiment  he  was  to  join  was  the  Seventieth  Nev 
York,  or  first  regiment  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  attached 
to  Hooker's  division,  then  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Low- 
er Potomac,  and  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William 
Dwight  of  Boston.  Leaving  Boston,  December  2S,  1861, 
he  awaited  his  colonel  at  the  camp  of  bis  brother's  regi- 
ment, —  the  Third  Excelsior,  —  upon  whose  arriva]  he  was 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  G,  January 
2, 1862.     He  writes :  — 

"  I  BDpposed  I  sbould  have  to  be  Actiag  Lientenant  for  a  while, 
bnt  the  Colonel  said  lie  wanted  to  put  some  energy  into  this  com- 
pany, and  H)  I  am  regnlarly  installed.  My  company  is  composed 
of  stalwart  Michiganders,  recruitedinPawFaw,  Michigan, —large, 
fine  fellows,  fall  of  fight,  the  left  flank  company,  and  the  beet  target 
company  in  the  regiment." 

Then  follows  the  busy  winter,  of  wliich  he  wrote :  — 

« I  have  felt  here,  as  I  have  in  other  places,  that  no  part  of  my 
experience  will  be  worthless;  and  espedally,  I  think,  the  stady 
which  is  part  of  an  officer's  dudes  will  be  such  disdpline,  that  in- 
stead of  breaking  ap  my  hahits  of  reading  and  study,  the  war  will 
confirm  and  systematize  them.  I  think  the  course  of  military  study 
will  tend  to  make  me  a  careful  student  of  taw." 

Thoughts  of  his  student  and  home  life  continually  at- 
tended him.    He  writes :  — 

"  I  like  to  flit  here,  or  lie  awake,  thinking  when  you  get  certun 
of  my  letters,  and  where  you  all  read  them,  and  I  often  forget 
the  abominaUons  of  tlus  mud-hole  in  thbking  of  home." 
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The  simple  strength  of  Ms  character  appears  in  his  inune- 
diate  power  of  command.    His  Colonel's  testimony  is :  — 

"  He  was  youthftil  in  appearance,  even  for  hia  yean,  and  withont 
experience  in  die  wcvld,  bat  hia  character  was  formed  on  the  beat 
and  finneit  priadples.  The  dignity  with  whidt  be  bore  hinuelf  to 
both  officers  and  ac^en  bood  won  him  respect,  while  his  clear  in- 
tellect and  iDtuitiTe  sense  of  justice  kept  him  free  from  nustakes.' 

So  bis  humorous  account  of  the  "  panic  with  which  I 
fii-st  stood  behind  my  platoon,"  is  followed  soon  by  "  I  think 
I  have  control  over  my  men  now.  I  see  I  can  do  good 
here.  They  are  getting  used  to  mj  roioe,  and  hare  confi- 
dence in  me."  He  used  every  power  and  device  to  pro- 
mote their  "  comfort  and  efficiency."  After  obtaining  bocks 
and  newspapers  for  diem  from  friends,  he  writes,  "  I  bsre 
gained  completely  the  affections  and  confidence  of  tJie  com- 
pany by  just  such  schemes  as  this,  and  now  I  think  I  could 
get  them  to  do  anything."  And  in  tiie  same  spirit  of  mu- 
tual confidence,  he  describes  witii  pride  the  superior  skill 
of  his  backwoodsmen  in  various  ways,  his  care  for  them, 
and  his  vatoh  over  their  moraU.  His  life  among  his  broth- 
er officers  was  veiy  pure.  He  would  ask,  "  Shall  we  coun- 
tenance in  onr  companies  by  our  example  those  vices  which 
are  more  dangerous  than  bullets  ?  "  In  these  winter  qiia> 
ters,  therefore,  he  was  at  once  recognized,  and  intrusted 
with  many  a  duty  beyond  his  rank.  Speaking  of  his  medi- 
ation between  two  regiments,  Colonel  Dwight  says :  <*  I  had 
occasion  to  know  his  character  even  thus  early,  from  a 
special  duty  which  called  for  all  his  ability,  energy,  and 
judgment,  and  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  to  my  esliia 
satisfaction." 

In  March  began  the  first  whispers  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign. It  was  preceded  by  a  short  march  to  Dumfries, 
Virginia,  on  which  he  acted  as  Aid.  Later  he  writes :  "  I 
would  rather  feel  you  were  all  hoping  than  fearing  for  me. 
I  shall  be  careful,  our  force  is  overwhelming,  and  I  am 
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under  God's  care  in  all  danger."  Just  previously  to  his 
rag^ent's  embarkatdon,  he  accidentally  wounded  himself 
with  his  ovm  pietol  in  hia  ankle,  and  was  very  reluctantly 
persuaded  to  remain  in  charge  of  convalescents  in  Mary- 
land, with  whom  he  rejoined  the  regiment,  April  8tb,  before 
Yorktown. 

Suddenly  Yorktown  was  evacuated,  and  the  army  poured 
through,  May  4tb,  to  its  first  battle-field  at  Williamsburg, 
Hooker's  division  moving  to  the  left  against  Fort  Magruder. 
Colonel  Dwight,  considering  Lieutenant  Stevens's  wound 
still  painful  and  dangerous,  detailed  him  to  come  on  with 
the  regimental  train.  This  becoming  stalled  in  the  mud,  he, 
hearing  the  first  guns  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  resigned 
his  charge  to  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  in  the  mud, 
the  rain,  the  dark  early  morning,  struggled  to  the  field  on 
his  wounded  foot,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  And  not 
alone,  for  by  encouragement  and  authority  he  turned  strag- 
glers from  different  regiments,  and  collected  and  organized 
them  as  he  pushed  forward.  He  says  simi^y,  "  I  felt  I  was 
needed,  and  that  it  would  cheer  my  men  to  see  me  there. 
A  sense  of  God's  care  decided  me,  not  recklessness  of  dan- 
ger." He  found  and  joined  his  br^;ade  in  their  unavailing 
struf^le  (gainst  superior  numbers.  "  Unable  to  act  with 
the  re^ment  to  any  considerable  extent,"  his  Colonel  writes, 
"  with  his  rallied  force  he  rendered  service  beyond  his  rank 
and  expectation."  He  was  soon  wounded  above  the  right 
knee,  "  but  he  did  not  permit  his  second  wound  to  drive 
him  from  the  field  which  the  first  had  not  prevented  his 
reaching." 

After  leading  his  comrades  from  the  tangled  abatis,  he 
learned  that  a  battery  on  the  left  was  in  danger,  dismantled, 
mud-bound,  and  unsupported.  Soon  he  had  collected,  by 
the  impulse  of  his  words  and  bearing,  in  spite  of  his 
wounds,  man  by  man,  squad  by  squad,  two  or  three  hon- 
dred  men  scattered  from  various  raiments.  This  "  httle 
aaaj  "  he  posted  in  support,  threw  out  skinnishers,  formed 
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his  line  of  defence,  held  his  centre  firmlj,  aod  resisted  every 
eflfort  of  the  eDemj.  "  0  how  long  the  hours  were ! "  he 
said.  "  I  never  knew  before  what  it  was  to  '  watdi  and 
wait.'  '*  But  no  help  came  save  scattered  troops,  among 
whom  finally  came  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wells  of  the  First 
Massachusetts,  to  whom  Stevens  oQered  his  little  force,  and 
hurried  for  new  BUpplies  of  cartridges.  The  litUe  band 
was  saved  by  Kearney's  force,  at  half  past  four,  p.  m.  ;  and 
in  the  reaction  he  was  first  sensible  of  his  exhaustion  and 
wounds,  and  was  then  carried  to  the  hospital.  Such  was 
the  scene  in  which  his  whole  life  seemed  to  culminate. 
Lieutenant^Colonel  Wells,  in  delight  at  his  disposition  of  his 
force,  which  he  afterward  described  as  "  worthy  a  major^n- 
eral,"  warmly  recommended  his  promotion,  and  a  commis- 
sion as  I^rst  Lieutenant  was  sent  him,  to  date  May  5, 1862. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  of  this  transaction,  as 
given  by  Bev.  Mr.  Twlchell,  Chaphiia  of  the  Second  Ex- 
celsior :  — 

"  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the  words  of  Colonel  Wells,  they 
were  as  follows.  Hooker's  division,  to  which  thej  both  then  be- 
longed, led  the  attack,  and  became  hotly  engaged  in  the  wooda 
directly  in  front  of  Fort  Magmder,  the  prindpal  work  of  the  ene- 
my at  Willianuburg.  There  for  Beveial  hours  Hooker  held  his 
own  against  large  odds,  expecting  help  every  minute,  till  a  fiiU 
third  of  hia  command  was  killed  or  wounded,  and  his  ammniutkin 
began  to  give  out.  The  enemy  perceiviiig  oar  fiie  slacken,  made 
a  sudden  onset  that  broke  our  line  and  forced  it  back  in  oonfuaon. 
The  troops  were  new ;  this  was  their  first  battle  to  most  of  them, 
and  for  a  tittle  while  it  looked  as  badly  ae  could  be  for  our  side. 
No*  reinforcements  were  at  hand ;  Kearney's  division  was  coming, 
but  not  yet  near  enough  to  do  any  good.  The  Rebels  seemed  bent 
on  pushing  their  advantage  to  the  utmost ;  they  came  on  yelling 
and  Bhouting  '  Bull  Bun,'  and  It  was  the  general  feeling  that  for 
that  day  and  field  it  was  all  up  with  us.  To  crown  all,  it  now  vp- 
peared  that  our  artillery  —  three  batteries,  I  tliink  —  was  so  sank 
in  the  mud  as  to  be  almost  inextricable,  especially  as  a  great  many 
of  the  borsea  had  been  shot,  and  that  it  must  be  lost  unless  the 
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eoemy  could  be  checked  and  considerable  time  gained.  A  few 
of  the  moet  experienced  and  bravest  officers  determined  to  accom- 
plish this  if  poesible,  and  so  set  Etbout  rallying  the  men  and  form- 
iog  a  new  line, — a  moat  difficult  and  perilous  undertaking,  for  the 
fire  was  very  hot,  and  the  men  discouraged  h;  a  long,  fruitless 
fight  It  was  While  engaged  in  making  this  attempt  that  Colonel 
Wells  first  noticed  Lieutenant  Stevens.  'I  saw  a  fine-looking 
young  fellow,'  so  his  narratioD  ran, '  standing  with  his  face  the  right 
way,  the  very  picture  of  pluck  and  resolution,  his  whole  manner 
showing  that  he  utterly  disdtuned  to  give  it  up  so ;  and  it  was  an 
inspiring  thing  to  see  and  hear  him  stopping  the  retreat.'  Then 
the  Colonel  would  jump  up  from  hia  seat,  and  with  much  voice  and 
action  show  how  the  Lieutenant  did  It  For  some  lime  they 
worked  side  by  side  together,  too  intensely  occupied  to  exchange 
even  a  salutation,  but  the  Colonel's  admiration  of  the  brave  youth 
increased  every  minute.  When,  at  length,  however,  the  new  line 
was  formed,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  '  Excuse  me,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  who  you  are !'  '  Stevens,'  he  answered, '  of  the  First 
£xcelsi(^ ;  don't  you  think  we  can  hold  them  here  ? '  Just  then, 
while  speaking  with  him,  the  Colonel  noticed  that  one  of  hia  legs 
was  drenched  with  blood,  and  exclaimed,  'You  are  wounded! 
Why  don't  you  go  and  find  a  snrgeon  ? '  <  That 's  nothing,'  he  an- 
swered, as  if  impatient  that  it  should  be  mentioned.  'Any  how,  I 
shall  not  leave  here  till  this  artillery  is  safe.'  Nor  did  he.  A 
fierce  fight  followed,  but  they  succeeded  in  checking  the  enemy  and 
saved  both  Uie  artillery  and  the  day ;  fi>r  Kearney  came  up  at  last, 
and  who  could  stand  before  the  '  one-armed  Jerseyman,'  as  be  called 
himself  on  that  occasion,  and  Joe  Hooker,  at  once  F  .  . .  . 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  Colonel  Wells  went  to  see  the  Lieu- 
tenant when  the  battle  was  over,  and  assured  him  still  further  of 
his  pride  and  interest  in  him ;  but  I  am  'quite  sure  lliat  he  saw 
him  no  more  than  two  or  three  times  ailerward,  for  his  (the  Lieu- 
tenant's) wound  kept  him  several  weeks  from  the  field,  and  he 
returned  to  the  army  on  the  James  after  the  seven  days'  battles 
had  gloriously  ended  the  inglorious  first  siege  of  Richmond,  only 
to  sicken  and  die ;  and  sad  enough  it  was  that  be  should  thus  fall, 
who  had  so  well  deserved  a  soldier's  death. 

"  But  the  Colonel  did  not  forget  him,  and,  as  I  have  s^d,  often 
paid  the  tribute  to  hie  memory  of  telling  how  splendidly  he  did  at 
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Williamsbarg ;  and  I  have  no  donbt  he  contioDed  to  do  ao  till  be 
met  his  own  (ate,  two  yean  snd  more  afierwardB." 

Lieutenant  Stevens  never  gave  to  liis  fajoily  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  remarkable  part  plajed  by  biip  in  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  ;  but  while  confined  b;  his  weimd,  he  had  a 
visit  from  a  schoolmate,  —  Mr.  E.  M.  Bojntoa,  now  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  —  and  described  the  affiiir  to  him. 
The  narrative  vob  afterward  written  down  by  ikis  firieud, 
and  the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  it :  ^- 

"  Wherever  I  saw  a  squad  of  men  witfaoat  command,  or  unem- 
ployed, I  went  to  them.  Some  of  them  would  reply,  when  asked  to 
help  save  the  cbudod,  '  It  'b  no  use ;  to  go  in  there  is  only  ronrder.' 
'  I  have  used  forty  rounds,  and  have  n't  a  eaitridge  left.*  '  Bat,'  said 
I,  'we  must  not  let  the  Rebs  get  the  battery.  They  don't  like 
cold  steeL    Fix  bayonets  and  follow  me.'  —  . 

"The  enemy  surroanded  our  forest  covert  on  three  sides  and 
sought  in  vtun  to  penetrate.  By  frequently  changing  the  position 
and  moving  of  the  little  army  of  the  defence,  we  freqneatly  cap- 
tured skirmishers  from  the  enemy,  and  deceived  them  as  to  oor 
numbers,  by  their  apparent  renewal  as  well  as  by  stubbornness  in 
resistance,  or  apparent  boldness  to  attack.  The  Rebel  fire  was  fre- 
quently terrible,  a  leaden  tempest  so  encircling  as  to  make  treea 
bat  little  protection ;  while  the  craeluDg  missiles  of  Fort  Magro- 
der  endangered  other  limbs  than  those  of  forest-trees.  The  boon 
seemed  long.  I  felt  the  meaning  of  '  watch  and  wait.'  In  vain  I 
strained  my  eyes  through  the  dim  smoke-wreathed  aisles  of  the 
forest  to  see  the  reinforcing  battalion  whom  we  knew  must  be  beat- 
ing wearily  through  the  mud  to  aid  us  and  save  the  day.  No  rein- 
forcements came  except  fragmentary  squads  of  broken  raiments, 
who  served  to  fill  up  the  depletions.  When  going  after  reeraits  I 
foun^  a  stray  Colonel,  —  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wells  (^  the  Ftnt 
Massachusetts.  He  had  been  separated  from  his  men,  and  glad^ 
accepted  my  invitation  to  take  chai^  of  'my  little  army'  while  I 
went  over  to '  Will's  regiment,'  and  obtained  some  more  cartridges, 
which  greatly  encouraged  the  men. ....  I  was  several  times  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  enemy,  whose  line  of  fire  flashed  in  our  very 
faces.    But  they  never  got  fully  into  our  covert  or  discovered  our 
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weakneaa  of  nitmben,  axoept  as  prisonerai  and  those  prisoners, 
■ereral  timea  trTing  to  aid  and  inronn  their  flgbtiiig  brethren,  were 
knoded  down  with  dubbed  rauekete." 

Carried  to  Fortress  Monroe,  he  found  his  own  -way  to 
Boston  a  week  later,  upon  his  mattrass.  May  was  passed 
at  the  house  of  his  nncle  at  Boston,  vhere  with  equal  zest 
he  Would  speak  of  his  own  experiences,  or  hear  those  of  so- 
dety  and  college  life  &oni  his  numerous  Cambrid^  visit- 
ors. June  was  spent  at  his  home  in  Lawrence,  following 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  enjOTu^  the  quiet  of  his  home. 
With  convaleecence,  eartj  in  July,  began  the  irresistible 
anxiety  to  return.  "  After  iho  news  from  Bichmond  I  shall 
rejoin  my  regiment  at  the  earliest  moment,"  he  wrote ;  and 
not  appreciating  the'  loss  of  strength  by  his  wound,  he  re- 
tamed  upon  the  9tb  of  July,  arriving  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing on  the  18th.  He  had  barely  time  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  brother,  then  going  Korth  upon  recruiting  service, 
to  write  sadly  of  the  company  ranks  thinned  to  seventeen, 
tenderly  of  his  reception  by  his  Buffering  men,  and  bravely 
of  their  iuture.  But  his  letters  soon  ceased.  It  was  not  a 
fortnight  before  he  was  himself  fever-stmck.  He  lay  sick  in 
his  camp  for  a  week,  where  he  wrote  his  last  few  lines,  still 
hopeful,  and  on  Augnst  7th  he  entered  the  hospital  at  the 
Landing.  A  glimpse  of  his  last  days  was  given  through  the 
account  of  Dr.  S.  Sargent  of  Lawrence,  also  confined  at  the 
hospital :  — 

"  There  was  no  munnnring  or  repining.  He  mentioned  hia  home 
and  fHenda  with  much  feeling  and  fondnesB ;  but  there  seemed  a 
doubt  that  he  should  ever  see  them  again.  He  wished  me  to  re- 
member him  in  love  to  them  all,  and  kiss  his  dear  mother  for  him. 
It  was  very  consoling  to  witness  his  devotion  to  his  oonntry,  and 
Christian  resignation.  I  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  on  his  emaciated 
lips,  and  left,  never  to  see  him  more.  This  was  truly  a  painfnl 
parting.  It  was  very  trying  to  leave  the  noble-hearted  young  of- 
ficer and  true  patriot  to  die  in  a  strange  knd,  without  a  single 
fnend  to  smooth  his  dying  pillow." 
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He  died  on  the  12tti  of  Ai^nst,  five  days  before  the  en- 
tire abandoDment  of  the  Peniosula.  He  had  returned  from 
home  ffith  its  &esh  memories  upon  him,  to  die  alone.  His 
Captain  says :  "  During  his  sickness  his  mind  was  calm  and 
peacefiil.  He  showed  the  utmost  fortitude ;  and  I  know 
bis  last  moments  must  hare  been  peaceful  and  happy,  and 
enjoying  a  full  lore  of  his  Saviour."  His  remains  reached 
Boston  upon  the  17th.  They  were  followed  to  the  grave 
upon  the  21st,  in  the  cemetery  at  North  Andover,  where 
they  rest  near  his  birthplace. 

The  following  t«stimony  to  his  merits  was  given  by  Colo- 
nel William  Dwight,  Jr.,  his  reguuental  commander :  — 

"  Lientenant  Stavena  was  dear  to  me.  I  recognized  him  as  one  of 
the  very  best  officers  i^  mj  regimeDt,  wliite  his  cbaracter  as  a  man 
endeared  him  to  all  ccnmected  with  him.  Thongh  he  died  by  diseaee, 
instead  of  at  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and,  as  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred, face  to  &ce  with  the  foe,  his  name  will  ever  be  remembered, 
by  Ihoae  who  knew  him,  im  the  distinguished  services  he  rendered 
on  the  field  of  Williamsburg.  Those  services  were  beyond  his 
rank  and  station,  and  were  ^predated  beyond  bis  regiment,  and 
through  the  whole  dividon,  which  contended  so  resolutely  and  snf- 
fered  BO  severely  on  that  day." 

His  short  life  yielded  resulto  which,  so  for  as  they  went, 
were  worthy  of  its  early  promise,  and  remain  as  fit  memo- 
rials of  that  spirit  which  nerved  the  slight  figure  and 
lighted  the  open,  earnest  features  we  knew  bo  well. 
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EDWABD  STANLEY  ABBOT. 

Second  Idententuit  I7t}i  United  Sute*  luikntr;,  November  10, 1862 ; 
Fliat  Liealentuit,  April  27, 1863 ;  died  J11I7  8,  1868,  of  woQDdi  receiTed 
at  GeUjabnig,  Fa.,  Jnlj  2. 

EDWARD  STANLEY  ABBOT  was  fitted  for  coU^fo 
partly  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  private  Latin 
School  of  E.  S.  Dizvell,  Esq.,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, and  partly  by  an  older  brother.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  July,  1860,  after  [>a88ing.  an  excellent  examioa- 
tiou.  In  September,  1861,  be  was  absent  from  College 
a  short  time  on  account  of  his  health,  and  soon  after  his 
recovery  began  to  devote  hie  whole  time  to  military  study, 
wiOi  the  design  of  becoming  an  officer  in  the  Regular  ser- 
vice.  He  closed  his  connections  with  the  College  in  March, 
1862,  and  went  to  the  Military  School  at  Norwich,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  stayed  about  four  months.  Oa  July  1, 
1862,  he  enlisted  at  Fort  Preble,  Portland,  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Infantry,  United  States  Army,  having  previously 
declined  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Volunteer  service, 
because  he  chose  to  take  what  he  deemed  the  shortest  road 
to  a  commission  in  the  Regular  service.  The  absence  of 
hia  brother,  now  General  Abbot,  then  an  engineer  officer  on 
General  McClellan's  staff  in  the  Peninsula,  had  occasioned 
some  delay  in  obtaining  the  commission  he  wished  for.  He 
therefore  took  this  manly  way  to  earn  one  for  himself,  under 
a  promise  from  laeutenant^Colonel  J.  Durell  Greene,  of  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  that,  if  he  showed  himself  fit  for  a 
commission,  he  should  be  recommended  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  receive  one.  "  In  four  months  and  ten  days  I  was 
enabled,"  be  says  in  a  note-book,  "  to  regain  the  position  of 
a  gentleman,  which  I  had  voluntarily  resigned ;  —  a  few 
days  ?  an  infinity  of  time  I " 
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He  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  in  reference  to  tbis  period 
of  his  life,  that  he  thought  nothing  but  the  music  of  the 
band  and  the  magnificent  ocean  viev  down  Portland  Har- 
bor had  enabled  him  to  endure  it.  On  the  11th  of  Norem- 
ber,  1862,  he  received  the  commiBsioD  of  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, and,  at  his  own  request,  was  at  once  assigned  to  du^ 
with  a  company  of  the  battalion  then  in  the  field  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Early  in  December,  1862,  he  left 
bis  home  for  the  last  time,  taking  on  a  party  of  recmifs, 
about  fifty  in  number.  Though  the  only  officer  with  the 
party,  and  himself  so  young,  he  carried  the  entire  number 
through  Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  For  tbis  service,  an  unusual  me,  he 
received  much  commendation  at  the  time  from  his  sape- 
riors.    He  became  I^rst  Lieutenant  on  April  27, 1868. 

He  never  came  home  again ;  and  indeed,  during  his 
vbole  military  career,  he  was  absent  from  duty  only  three 
days,  which  he  spent  in  the  defences  of  Washington  aa  a 
visit  to  Cteneral  Abbot,  whom  be  had  not  seen  for  two  years. 
He  rejoined  his  company  in  the  Ghancellorsville  campaign, 
having  walked  twenty  miles  in  one  night  to  overtake  them 
before  the  battle,  in  which  his  re^ment  took  gallant  part, 
and  lost  one  man  in  every  ten.  He  shared  in  the  terrible 
forced  marches  by  which  the  army  reached  Get^bu^,  — 
unsurpassed,  if  they  have  been  equalled,  during  the  vhde 
war.  His  regiment  reached  the  battle-ground  on  Thursday 
morning  at  dawn,  and  was  stationed  on  Uttle  Round  Tt^ 
near  the  extreme  left  of  our  line. 

The  attack  of  the  Rebels  began  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon. Early  in  the  fight,  while  leading  bis  men  in  a  charge 
down  a  hill  across  a  marsh  and  wall  and  up  a  little  slope, 
Stanley  was  struck  in  the  right  breast  by  a  mini44)all. 
The  shoulder-strap  on  the  light  blouse  he  wore  bad  worked 
forward,  and  the  ball,  just  stripping  ofiT  some  of  its  gold- 
lace,  passed  through  the  right  lung  vaA  lodged  near  the 
spine.    He  fell  senselesa  to  the  ground,  and  for  some  boun 
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iras  tmconscioas.  He  vob  at  once  borne  to  the  rear,  though 
not  expected  to  Bunive  long.  He  afterwards  rallied,  ho7- 
erer,  uid  lired  until  about  noon  of  Julf  the  8th,  irheti  he 
died  in  the  Geld  hospital  of  the  Second  DiTision  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corpe.  His  regiment  lost  fearfullf  in  this  battle, 
fourteen  out  of  the  nineteen  officers  who  were  there  present 
being  vounded. 

The  Class-Book,  in  a  sketch  intended,  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, for  Stanley's  classmates  only,  contuns  the  following 
narratiTe  of  bis  last  days :  — 

*  On  Taesday  forenoon,  7th  July,  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  io 
Boston,  when  I  recdved  the  foltowiog  tel^ram  from  Baltimore, 
the  last  words  I  ever  receiTed  from  my  brother :  '  Woonded  in  the 
breast.  Doctor  Bays  not  mortal  I  am  at  corps  hospital,  near  Get- 
tysbui^.  £xp«ct  to  be  in  Baltimore  in  a  few  days.  £.  Stanley 
Abbot.'  I  started  at  once,  by  the  next  train,  to  take  care  of  him  ; 
but,  though  using  the  utmost  possible  speed,  I  could  not,  so  imped- 
ed was  communication,  reach  Gettysburg  nntH  Friday,  the  10th, 
two  days  after  bis  death.  A  brother  officer,  who  lay  by  lus  side 
until  he  died,  told  me  that  Stanley,  when  he  first  became  conscioni, 
sat  up,  and  spoke  io  a  fbll,  natural  tone.  He  lay  in  a  hospital  tent 
on  some  straw.  Hie  tent  was  pitched  in  a  grove  on  a  bill,  around 
the  foot  of  which  a  beautiful  brook  flowed.  On  Tuesday  momiog, 
when  the  smgeon,  Dr.  Billings,  of  the  Begolar  service,  came  in, 
Stanley  asked  the  Doctor  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  desired  to  know  if 
he  was  feverish,  since  the  palsatioos  were  at  one  time  strong  and 
quick  and  then  slow  and  feeble.  Dr.  BillingB,  a  moat  excellent 
Burgeon  and  a  very  prompt  and  straightforward  man,  felt  of  the 
poise,  and  then,  looking  Stanley  in  the  eye,  slowly  answered,  '  No, 
Mr.  Abbot,  there  is  no  fever  there.  You  are  bleeding  internally. 
Ton  never  will  see  to-morrow's  sunseL'  Captain  Walcott,  the  offi- 
cer at  his  side,  who  related  these  circumstances  to  me,  says  that  be 
then  looked  at  Stanley,  to  see  the  effect  of  these  worda.  Bat 
Stanley  was  entirely  calm.  Presently  be  said,  with  a  smile,  '  That 
is  rather  hard,  is  n't  it?  but  it 's  all  right;  and  I  thought  as  much 
ever  sioce  I  was  hit."  Dr.  Billings  asked  him  if  he  had  any  mes- 
sages to  leave  for  bis  Iriends.     Stanley  said  he  would  teQ  Walcott 
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ereiTthiiig ;  string,  too,  (hat  I  ihoold  come  oo  there,  and  that 
eveiTthiiig  was  U>  be  given  to  me.     Dr.  BUlings  then  left  him. 

"Afl  Stanley  lay  without  speaking,  Captain  Walcott,  who  is  a 
deeply  reli^ooa  man,  apoke  to  him,  and  inqnired  if  Stanley  had 
any  meeaagea  to  leave  with  him.  Stanley  replied, '  No.'  Walcott 
continned,  '  Have  you  a  fatherand  mother  Uring?'  '  Yes.'  'Are 
they  chnrch-gtHng  people  ? '  '  Yea.'  '  Then,'  sud  Walcott,  '  if  yonr 
mother  knew  how  you  are,  she  would  wish  you  to  pray.'  Stanley 
turned  his  &ce  toward  his  comrade,  very  quietly,  and  then  answered 
slowly,  *  That  point  was  settled  with  me  long  ago.*  He  did  not 
talk  much^  but  lay  quite  stilL  The  officers  who  were  there  told  me 
they  never  saw  any  one  more  quiet  and  free  from  agitation.  Hia 
right  ann  was  disabled,  ao  that  he  probably  oould  not  write.  He 
was  among  comparative  strangers,  and  no  word  so  bansmitted  would 
have  been  much  for  him  to  say  or  for  them  to  receive.  He  kaew 
it  was  too  late  to  say  be  loved  us,  if  we  did  not  know  that  beibre. 
He  rightly  chose  rather  to  trust  to  our  understanding  how  hci  fei^ 
without  attempting  to  put  his  feelings  into  words,  than  to  lay  his 
heart  bare  before  those  who  knew  him  so  little,  and  whose  own 
troubles  were  enough  far  them  to  endure.  And  so  life  slowly 
passed  away.  He  lived  long  enough  to  understand  that  he  died 
in  victory,  and  that  his  blood  was  not  loet.  He  spc^e  pleasantly 
to  those  about  him,  and  to  the  last  took  a  kindly  interest  in  their 
wel&re.  On  Wednesday  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he 
was  very  near  his  end,  and  probably  had  lost  distinct  knowledge 
where  he  was,  some  (^  the  other  wounded  officers  were  speaking 
of  being  carried  to  Baltimore  by  private  conveyance,  and,  when 
Walcott  proposed  that  they  should  all  do  so,  Stanley  spoke  up 
dearly,  and  s^d,— they  were  his  last  words, — *Walcott,I11  go 
with  you.'  Soon  after  he  died  without  a  struggle,  and  his  warfare 
was  over. 

"The  condition  of  things  at  Gettysburg  after  the  battle  b^- 
gars  description.  One  &ct  alone  is  enough  to  indicate  iL  For  five 
days  after  my  arrival,  I  could  not  obtain,  in  any  way,  a  coffin  in 
which  to  Ining  his  body  home.  At  last  I  succeeded,  by  a  happy 
chance ;  and  hiring  two  men,  a  horse,  and  a  wagon,  I  started  about 
two  o'clock  fOT  the  camp  hoepitaL  It  was  sitoated  about  five  miles 
from  the  town,  off  the  Baldmore  pike,  on  the  cross-road,  at  the 
white  dioTch.    It  was  a  dull,  rainy,  very  warm  afternoon,  and  on 
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ereiy  ude  was  the  mark  of  dreadful  devastatioo.  Surgeon  Btllinga, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  field  hospital,  a  mere  collection  of  huts, 
tent  a  soldier  to  guide  me  to  mj  brother'fi  grave.  It  was  on  a  hill- 
side, just  on  the  ontakirts  of  the  grove  in  which  the  camp  was 
pitched.  The  brook  rolled  round  its  foot  in  the  little  Tallef,  while 
in  the  distance  was  Round  Top,  and  the  swelling  landsc^  peculiar 
to  that  portion  of  FennsjlTania,  —  a  family  of  bills,  Btretclung  tat 
and  near,  with  groves  dotting  their  sides  and  summits.  Here  ma 
the  spot  which,  ten  days  before  a  lonely  Arm,  was  now  populous 
with  the  dead. 

"  My  brother's  grove  was  marked  carefully  with  a  wooden  head- 
board, made  from  a  box  cover,  and  bearing  bis  name,  rank,  and  day 
of  death.  It  was  so  suitable  a  place  for  a  soldier  to  sleep,  that  I  was 
reluctant  to  remove  the  body  for  any  parpoae.  But  the  spot  was 
port  of  a  private  farm ;  and  as  removal  must  come,  I  thought  it  best 
to  take  the  body  home,  and  lay  it  with  the  dust  of  bis  kindred. 
When  my  companions  had  scraped  the  little  and  light  earth  away, 
there  he  was  wrapped  in  his  gray  blanket,  in  so  natural  a  posture, 
as  I  had  seen  bim  lie  a  hundred  times  in  sleep,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  most  awake  at  a  word. 

"  Two  soldiers  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  the  companion  regiment 
of  the  Seventeenth,  had  followed  me  to  the  spot,  —  one  a  boy  hardly 
as  old  as  Stanley,  tlie  other  a  man  of  forty.  As  the  body  was  lifted 
bata  tbe  grave,  this  boy  <£  bis  own  accord  sprang  forward,  and  gently 
taking  the  head,  assisted  in  laying  the  body  on  tbe  ground  without 
distorbing  it,  a  thing  not  pleasant  to  do,  for  the  earth  had  received 
and  held  it  for  a  week.  I  told  them  to  uncover  the  face.  They 
£d  so,  and  I  recognized  the  features,  though  there  was  nothing 
pleasant  in  the  sight.  I  then  bade  them  replace  the  folds  of  the 
gray  blanket,  his  most  appropriate  shroud,  and  lay  the  body  in  the 
coffin.  Tbey  did  so ;  but  again  the  boy  stepped  forward,  and  of 
his  own  motion  carefully  adjusted  the  folds  as  tbey  were  before. 
When  we  turned  ta  go,  I  spoke  to  the  boy  and  his  companion. 
They  aaii  they  knew  Stanley,  and  knowing  I  had  come  for  his  body, 
they  had  left  the  camp  to  help  me,  because  they  had  liked  Stanley. 
<  Tes,'  added  the  boy, '  he  was  a  strict  officer,  but  the  men  all  liked 
him.  He  vtat  cdwayt  kind  lo  them'  That  was  his  funeral  sermon. 
And,  by  a  pleasant  coincidence,  as  one  of  tbe  men  remarked  to  me 
on  our  way  back,  the  sun  shone  out  during  the  ten  minutes  we 
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were  «t  the  gnve,  Uie  011I7  time  it  had  appeared  ibr  fortf -ei^it 
hoon." 

His  body  nov  rests  in  the  family  boiial-place  in  the 
churcliyard  at  Beverly,  —  a  pleasant  place  among  the  trees 
on  a  Bloping  hill,  vhere  one  can  see  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
and  at  times  hear  the  nwrn  upon  the  beach,  —  a  spot  he 
had  often  admired  in  former  times,  and  such  as  he  voold 
himself  hare  chosen.  It  was  a  lovely  summer  afternoon  at 
sunset  Then  his  friends  gathered  at  the  grave  to  leave  the 
body  in  its  last  resting-plaoe.  The  sky  was  full  of  son- 
shine  and  vrtiite  fleecy  clouds.  The  earth  was  green  afier 
a  storm,  and  the  distant  sea  blue  as  the  heavens  above ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  resiBt  the  cheerM  consolation  which 
even  Nature  seemed  to  give.  Rev.  James  Reed,  my  old 
schoolfellow  and  college  chum,  who  had  known  Stanley 
from  the  day  he  was  a  httle  child,  spoke  the  last  words  at 
bis  grave ;  and  bo  the  short  stoiy  of  his  life  was  ended. 

I  have  demgnedly  dwelt  upon  the  .pleasant  things  which 
then  and  now  threw  around  the  death  of  my  brother  an 
atmosphere  almost  of  happiness,  and  certainly  of  peace. 
He  bad  lived  fojthful,  and  he  died  in  his  duty.  He  is  safe 
forever.  He  never  will  be  less  good,  less  true-hearted,  less 
loving  than  we  knew  him ;  and  life  is  well  over  when  it  is 
a  good  life  wdl  ended. 

I  will  now  say  something  of  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life,  and  quote  a  little  from  notes  found  among  bis  papers 
and  from  letters.  His  cherished  plan  fivm  boyhood  up 
was  to  become  an  author.  I  now  have  many  manuscripts 
of  his,  —  stories,  plays,  songs,  and  the  like,  —  and  it  may 
be  that  among  them  there  is  something  worth  preservation. 
For  this  purpose  he  went  to  College,  carefully  guarding  from 
almost  eveij  one  his  secret.  This  was  his  ulterior  design 
in  entering  the  Begular  Army.  In  February,  1862,  be 
writes:  — 

"  Aitor  the  war  ends,  supposing  J  snrvive  it,  I  afaoold  be  stationed 
in  Bone  fort,  probably,  which  would  pve  me  ample  time  to  pme- 
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cote  my  pluu  io  vridng.  I  Bboold  have  a  settled  sapport  oatdde 
of  literature  (an  inestiinable  blesung  to  a  litldralew),  and  should  be 
admiraUy  placed  to  get  a  good  knowledge  of  character  and  afftura, 

•0  neceMary  to  a  writer  in  these  dsjs My  objects  remain  the 

same,  and  I  shall  always  pursue  them  while  I  live  ;  but  the  meaua 
of  obtaining  those  objects  I  wish  to  seek  in  a  different  way  from 
the  one  I  had  maiked  oat  for  myself.  /  mutt  b«  a  man,  and  ji^ 
Au  tear  Anw^  That  it  lA«  immtdialt  duty ;  bat  that  accom- 
plished,  —  as  a  few  years  at  furthest  must  see  it  accomplished,  — 
and  I  can  honorably  take  np  once  more  the  plans  I  have  tempo- 
ntrily  abandwed.  It  will  be  too  late  to  ntvm  to  college ;  and  the 
army  is  the  only  place  for  me. ....  When  I  eball  have  served 
enough  to  support  me,  then  I  will  resign,  and  give  my  whole  time 
to  my  beloved  plans,  which  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  not  have  been 
compelled  wholly  to  neglect.  May  I  have  sacb  a  fate  before  me, 
if  I  live  I  Such  a  one  as  Wintbrop,  if,  more  h^py,  I  Bhonld 
die  I" 

Id  December,  he  writes  again :  — 

**  I  cerlunly  believe  that  I  have  a  talent  for  writiag.  I  actnoUy 
think  that,  if  I  live  to  be  thirty-five,  I  ahall  have  written  the  great- 
est and  noblest  novel  that  ever  was  written.  And  yet  I  submit 
that  ia  an  open  question  as  yet  whether  I  am  an  ass  or  not.  If  I 
write  the  book,  I  simply  appreciated  myself.  If  I  fiiil  to  do  so,  why, 
X  will  be  content  with  a  pair  of  long  ears  instead  of  a  laurel  crown. 
I  think  that  is  fair,  so  I  won't  begin  to  call  myself  names  yet. .... 
I  have  satisSed  my  personal  ambition  completely.  I  am  a  gentle- 
man in  station,  with  a  sufficient  income  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  That  is  all  I  wanted  for  myselfl  I  don't  care  for  rank  (a 
money,  or  anytluDg  of  the  sort  I  will  be  a  good  officer,  and  as 
long  as  this  war  continues  I  will  use  every  power  God  has  given 
me  to  make  God's  cause  triumphant ;  bat  still  all  this  is  the  preface 
to  my  real  work,  —  is  simply  putting  cool  into  the  engine.  If  I 
am  really  going  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  world ;  if,  in  0ne,  I  am 
to  be  a  worker  in  God's  vineyard,  I  must  do  my  work  by  writing. 
I  know  this,  am  sure  of  it  If  I  live  and  don't  accomplish  it,  I 
■boll  have  buried  my  talent." 

And  once  more  lie  writes :  — 

"Alasl  what  a  contemptible  thing  is  enthusiasm  to  one  who 
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doefl  not  eympathizs  in  its  objectl  I  hope  my  entlnudasm  is  wieer 
and  mora  manly;  but  then,  one  can  have  more  impartial  jadges 
than  one's  self.  0,  for  a  meaanre  to  meosare  tblnge  by !  What 
would  I  not  give  to  know  whether  I  $m  an  ass  or  a  genius,  a 
coward  or  a  bero,  a  scoundrel  or  a  saint  I  Ah,  Mynheer,  the  Cotm- 
tiy  Parson,  would  smile  at  that  last  sentence.  I  seem  to  hear  from 
his  half-wteering,  half-pitying  lipa,  '  My  dear  fellow,  please  ateer 
between  Scylla  and  Ch&rybdis.'  A  fig  for  sndt  phikeophy  I  It  is 
a  priceless  happiness  to  aim  at  the  highest  mark,  and  never  dream 
of  missing  it  To  be  sore,  if  we  &il,  like  the  archers  tliat  strove 
for  the  hand  of  the  Fairy  Frinoess,  death  is  the  penalty.  Well, 
who  would  not  run  the  risk  of  heQ  for  a  simple  chance  of  heaven  ? 
Every  one  but  a  craven.  Down  with  mediocrity  and  its  landatora. 
It  ie  better  to  live  a  day  than  to  vegetate  a  centuiy.  Enthusiasm, 
amtution,  conflict,  and  victory,  —  these  make  lifo.  All  the  rest  ara 
bat  the  wearisome  ceremonies  of  the  soul's  fnneraL" 

'niese  Tords  I  quote  from  his  private  papers,  seen  by  do 
eye  but  his  own  while  he  lived.  They  are  enthusiastic,  for 
they  are  written  by  one  quite  young.  They  vere  visions  ia 
the  ur,  for  the  -wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  had  allotted 
to  him  Uiat  which  he  speaks  of  as  "  the  greater  hapinness." 
I  have  copied  these  words  because  they  shoir  what  was  the 
secret  of  bis  life,  and  because  his  ambition  was  a  generous 
and  noble  one,  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed.  He  prac- 
tically trained  himself  for  an  author's  work,  as  is  shown  by 
a  little  incident  of  which  he  told  me  in  almost  the  last  con- 
versation we  ever  had.  While  he  was  in  the  Freshman 
year,  a  former  friend  had  fallen  into  temptation,  and  embez- 
zled fifty  dollars  &om  his  employer.  In  despair,  he  told 
Stanley.  Stanley  at  once,  without  saying  anything  of  bis 
design,  wrote  some  stories,  sold  them,  got  the  fifty  dollars, 
and  gave  them  to  the  boy.  He  mentioned  this  casually  to 
me  as  a  piece  of  Quixotry,  which  had  caused  some  n^lect 
in  his  college  duties,  for  which  I  had  blamed  him  at  the 
time.  What  his  future  would  have  been,  we  may  not  say. 
I  speak  of  these  tilings  to  show  what  were  his  day-dreams, 
before  his  short  and  active  life  of  manly  duty  ended. 
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At  Cambridge  be  vas  reserved,  and  lived  much  alone. 
Be  vas  poor,  and  was  dependent  upon  tdd  which  he  trust- 
ed to  repay  in  the  future.  Such  a  position  often  engen- 
ders some  bitterness  even  in  a  true  spirit  of  independence. 
He  would  not  accept  aid,  except  on  the  condition  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  repay  it  afterwards.  Still,  being  unable  to 
do  all  which  he  liked  to  do,  he  chose  rather  to  withdraw 
firom  companionship  than  to  enter  it  on  any  terms  which  he 
thought  would  not  suit  this  spirit.  And  if  in  this  desire  to 
stand  alone  he  went  too  far,  time  would  surely  have  ripened 
and  mellowed  the  fruit. 

He  was  titoroughly  alive  to  the  elements  of  romance  in  a 
soldier's  life,  as  appears  in  the  two  following  passages  from 
his  private  notes :  — 

"  On  ChriBtmu  night  (1862)  I  crept  into  mj  bed,  and  floated 
off  into  the  fairy-land  of  dreams  and  fancies,  until  sleep  threw  its 
spell  over  me,  as  is  my  bo^h  and  absurd  wont.  But  suddenly 
my  waking  dreams  seemed  almost  to  hannt  my  slumbers.  The 
softest  mnsic  sounded  Uuvugh  the  stillness  of  midnight;  and  it  was 
long  before  I  could  pennade  myself  that  the  Ktrnins  were  real,  and 
not  imaginings.  The  band  of  the  Second  Infantry  was  playing 
Christmas  antliems  in  the  midst  of  the  sleeping  army.  The 
dreamy  music,  soft  and  low  as  a  mother's  prayer,  floated  over  the 
camp,  and  stole  like  a  benediction  into  the  balf-imconscioaB  ears 
of  Uie  rude  soldiery  aroand.  First  it  was  a  dead  march ;  then  a 
beautiful  variation  on  '  Gentle  Annie,'  and  last,  '  Do  they  miss  me 
at  home?'  The  effect  was  unequalled  by  anything  I  ever  heard, 
except  that  wonderful  death  chant  which  breaks  la  upon  and 
hushes  the  maddriukerB  of  the  poisoned  wine  in  'Lucrezia  Borgia.' 
That  is  the  beauty  of  a  soldier's  life.  There  are  such  touches  of 
purest  romance,  occasionally  breaking  through  the  dull  prose  and 
bitter  suffering.  It  is,  after  all,  the  only  profession  which  rises 
above  tbe  commonplace.  In  it  beauty  and  effect  are  studied  and 
arrived  at;  and  the  most  delicate  refinement  and  heroism  are 
neoeesary  to  tbe  true  soldier.  It  is  that  which  is  so  charming,  I 
believe,  in  the  profession,  that  which  renders  it  a  fit  place  for  a 
dreamer  and  a  writer." 

VOL.  II.  SB 
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In  the  second  passage  he  describes  a  conbiTaiice  fiv 
comfort  in  the  wmter. 

"  To-daj  ve  have  had  a  squad  of  men  at  work  in  oar  tenL  We 
have  dug  a  cellar  about  two  feet  down  in  the  gronnd,  and  have 
scraped  a  deep  hole  in  one  comer,  with  an  opening  outside  the  teat 
for  a  fireplace  and  chimnej.  The  arrangement  m  a  great  sncceu. 
We  have  more  room ;  and  then,  too,  it  is  a  pleasure,  fw  it  is  s 
Doveltj,  frouiXoi-  n  ml  ivSa^iarla,  One  remembers.  It  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  be  a  troglodyte.  It  ia  attacking  the  veiy  dtadel  of  death 
and  terror  to  live  in  a  grave  and  build  a  fire  at  one  end  !  Acorad- 
ing  to  Bayard  Taylor,  I  ahall  take  the  meet  luzuriooa  rqwM  pos- 
sible to-night  He  somewhere  sillily  remarks :  '  There  is  no  rest 
more  grateful  than  that  we  take  on  the  tnrf  or  aand,  krw  Aa  rat 
below  it.'  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  put  much  confidence  in  what  he 
says,  for  I  can  testify  that  a  yery  mean  straw  mattrasa  even  is  fiu 
preferable  to  the  bare  earth.  Fiutli  I  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween that  and  a  grave.  Indeed,  the  one  ia  uncommonly  ^t  to 
lead  to  the  other.  But,  dear  me,  what  a  jumble  of  demi-ptins. 
Well,  mother  Eartb  and  daddy  Clouds  have  been  hard  at  voA  all 
day  turning  Virginia  into  a  mortar-bed,  and  the  army  will  have  to 
stay  in  camp  awhile,  if  it  does  not  wish  to  get  stuck  in  the  mnd." 

I  could  wish  to  say  something  of  the  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion with  which  he  loved  his  Mends,  and  to  quote  some- 
thing from  those  words  which  were  a  last  precious  legacy 
to  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  to  whom  he  says 
that  he  understands  him  so  well  that  "  I  don't  know  how, 
it  seems  as  if  I  were  you  somehow."  But  over  that  part  of 
his  loving  nature  and  his  true,  manly  heart  we  will  drop 
the  veil. 

In  the  short  year  of  his  military  life  he  lived  a  lifetime. 
Experience  shows  that  the  war  has  made  men  go  upward 
fast  or  downward  fast ;  but  the  progress  was  faat.  Stanley 
grew  into  maturity.  His  letters  read  like  those  of  a  man  of 
middle  age ;  and  with  this  growth  came  a  child-like  sim- 
plicity and  gentle  trustiulness  which  it  is  now  inezpressi- 
hly  pleasant  to  recall. 
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In  the  middle  of  Augost  his  valise  came  home.  It  con- 
tuns  one  unfinished  letter  to  that  friend  to  whom  his  heart 
had  always  been  open.  Although  written  some  months  be- 
fore hia  death,  it  contuns  his  last  words ;  and  none  could 
be  more  touching.  He  thus  quietly  speaks  of  his  religious 
fiiith,  that "  point  which  had  been  settled  long  ago  "  ;  — 

"  When  £be  ICMon  of  aubmiesbii  hss  been  bo  completely  learned 
that  r^retial  thonghts  ntoer  steal  into  our  bearta,  why  sbonld  we 
Gre  longer  ?  Is  not  our  appt^ted  work  accomplished  tben  ?  Yes, 
I  think  I  believe  that  now.  I  think  I  nnderstaod  that  sabmissioa 
is  the  only  real  virtue.  I  have  oftea  pnzded  my  head  to  get  at 
■ome  nnedfisb  motive  fbr  being  good,  and  now  I  am  quite  sure  that 

I  reoognize  what  reli^on  taught long  ago.    I  have  not  got  to 

tbe  point  from  which '  etarted  long  years  ago  by  the  same  road 

that  led thither.    Mine  has  been  longer  and  dustier  and  more 

perplexing.  I  have  groped  thither  through  Heaven  only  knows 
bow  mnch  of  darkness  and  doubt,  and  soepUcifim  almost.    Bnt  I  am 

qmte  certain  that  we  are  journeying  now  upon  the  same  track, 

hnndreda  of  miles  ahead  and  yet  wonderfully  near  me  toa    is 

Great  Heart,  I  think,  who  has  come  back  to  show  me  the  way. . .  .■. 
We  must  remember  the  beaaUfhl  aa^ng  of  Massillon ;  '  On  n'est 
pas  digne  d'aimer  la  v^rit^  qoand  on  pent  aimer  quelque  chose  plus 
qn'elle.' " 
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FITZHUGH  BIRNEY. 

Firat  Lieatenaot  23d  Fenn.  Vok  (Infutry),  NoTeinber  39,  1861 ; 
Captun  and  A.  A.  G.  (tJ.  S.  Vols.),  Angnst  1,  IS6S;  Hiycn-, September 
IS,  1868;  died  at  Wuhington,  D.  C,  Juoelf,  ISGl.of  disease  cootnct- 


FITZHUGH  BIRNEY  was  the  youngest  son  of  James 
G.  Biroej,  the  distinguished  Kentuckian,  who,  bom 
and  bred  a  slaveholder,  emancipated  his  slares  in  1835,  and^ 
in  the  diEtrtbulion  of  his  father's  estate,  took  the  negroes 
for  his  portion,  that  he  might  set  them  also  free.  When  a 
young  man  he  had  been  Attorney-General  of  Alabama. 
His  ability,  virtue,  and  sacrifices  made  him  the  candidate 
of  the  Liberty  Party  for  the  Presidency,  in  1844. 

By  a  first  marriage  with  a  relative  of  General  McDowell, 
Mr.  Birney  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  1841,  be 
married  Elizabeth  P.  Fitzhugh,  a  dau^ter  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  an  old  Maryland  family.  Fitzhugh  Biroey 
was  bom  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  January  9,  1842.  The 
following  April  his  parents  removed  to  Bay  City,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  slu^sh  Saginaw  Biver. 

In  1842,  the  site  of  the  town  had  been  cleared  of  pine 
forests,  but  the  only  buildings  yet  erected  were  the,  ware- 
house, the  hotel,  and  the  bank.  In  the  hotel  Mr.  Bimey 
and  bis  family  temporarily  lodged.  In  the  bank  he  had 
an  office  and  a  Sunday  school.  The  settlement  was  much 
visited  by  the  Ojibway  Indians,  with  whom  the  boy  became 
a  favorite.  The  first  words  he  learned  to  speak  were  in  the 
Indian  tongue. 

Fitzhugh  was  an  athletic  and  adventurous  child.  He 
could  not  remember  when  he  began  to  swim.  Once,  before 
he  was  five  years  old,  having  pushed  out  on  the  river  in  a 
sail-boat  with  two  little  companions,  he  was  discovered  at 
the  helm,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
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promising  to  take  them  ashore  if  they  vould  "  stop  ctTing." 
At  seven,  be  skated  bj  moonlight  from  Saginaw  to  Bay 
City,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

At  four  he  bad  learned  to  read  well.  From  five  to  eight 
he  was  taught  by  an  excellent  New  England  teacher,  Miss 
Berry  of  Belfast,  Me.  In  September,  1851,  he  was  placed 
in  Theodore  D.  Weld's  fiimily  school  at  BeUeville,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  be  remained  until,  in  1854,  Mr.  Weld  removed  to 
Eagleswood,  Perth  Amboy.  Hither  Mr.  Bimey  came,  being 
then  in  bad  health,  and  here  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
the  fall  of  1857.  During  these  invalid  years  Fitzhugh  was 
a  nurse  to  him,  as  tender  and  gentle  as  a  girl. 

He  was  a  thorough  and  ambitious  student.  He  uncon- 
sciously exerted  over  his  mates  a  powerful  personal  inSu- 
ence  which  they  were  glad  to  feel  and  acknowledge.  If 
others  rivalled  him  in  some  feats  of  the.  play-ground  and 
gymnasium,  none  excelled  in  so  many,  none  threw  over 
all  sports  such  a  fascination  as  he.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  had  the  happiness  to  save  the  life  of  a  school-^rl  too 
adventurous  in  learning  to  swim.  She  had  sunk  once ;  the 
tide  was  running  rapidly  to  the  sea.  Without  taking  off 
hat,  coat,  or  shoes,  Fitzhugh,  who  had  watched  her  from 
the  pier,  plunged  in,  seized  her  as  she  rose,  and  supported 
her  till  help  came. 

Among  his  companions  at  tiiis  school  was  one  subsequently 
known  as  General  Llewellyn  F.  Haskell,  whose  rapid  pro- 
motion was  the  reward  of  equal  talent,  valor,  and  good  for- 
tune. Another  was  that  brave  Quaker,  Captain  Hallock 
Mann,  whose  gallant  rescue  of  General  Eilpatrick  at  Aldie 
Gap,  Tii^nia,  was  one  of  the  memorable  deeds  of  the  war. 
Eilpatrick  was  in  the  bauds  of  the  enemy.  Mann,  seeing  his 
men  hesitate,  shouted,  "  Are  you  heroes  or  cowards  f  Fol- 
low me !  Chai^ !  "  and,  without  looking  back,  dashed  into 
the  fight.  His  troop,  fired  by  the  example,  rallied,  dis- 
persed the  Confederates,  and  carried  him,  severely  wounded, 
with  the  General,  from  the  field.  Captain  Mann  was  killed 
in  a  subsequent  battle. 
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In  tbe  spring  of  1859,  a  wrestlii^  match  with  his  young 
friend  Mann  brought  on  bleeding  at  die  longs,  wbifit 
obliged  Fitzbugh  to  abandon  big  purpose  of  entering  coU^ 
that  year.  Tbe  following  July  he  Bailed  for  Europe,  arriv- 
ing there  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Yilla&anca.  Tbe  C(m- 
tiaent  was  in  a  ferment ;  and  he  was  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed to  take  an  excited  interest  in  the  questdtms  of  the 
time.  From  a  balcony  on  tbe  Boulevard,  looking  down  the 
Rue  de  la  Paiz,  he  saw  the  triumphal  entty  into  Paris  of 
the  Emporor  and  the  army  of  Italy.  "  I  snppose  war  is  a 
great  evil,"  he  scud,  "  but  it  is  so  ^lendid  that  I  am  half 
sorry  we  can  never  have  one  at  home." 

A  week  later  ha  was  in  Chamonni  in  Savoy.  On  the 
Merde  Glace,  his  party  came  to  a  place  where  two  large 
masses  of  ice,  sloping  towards  each  other,  left  between  them 
a  dangerous  crevasse.  An  Englishman,  named  Haskiu,  vent 
from  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  these  inclined  planes,  intend- 
ing to  cross  it  obUqaety  and  join  his  friends  on  an  ice-mound 
at  the  end  of  the  opening.  He  was  b^;i]ming  to  slide  help- 
lessly towards  destruction,  when  ^tzhugh  ran  upon  him 
from  the  elevation  with  an  impetus  sufficient  to  carry  both 
along  the  edge  of  the  abyss  to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  it. 
Of  course  the  story  was  told  in  Chamouni.  Prince  Hum- 
bert of  Italy,  a  youth  of  about  the  same  age,  then  visiting 
the  Valley,  sent  an  aid  with  his  compliments ;  and  during 
his  stay  Fitzbugh  was  annoyed  by  the  curiosity  of  travellers 
and  guides. 

He  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  John  Brown's  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  generomty  of 
the  deed,  but  shocked  by  the  fatal  miscalculation  which 
seemed  almost  to  clothe  it  with  the  attributes  of  crimfl. 
"  You  condemn,  then,  the  enterprise,  my  son,'*  said  the 
American  Minister  to  him,  **  while  you  justify  John  Brown." 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  he  wrote,  "I  have  passed 
over  tbe  scene  of  John  Brown's  adventurous  raid.  He  was 
our  leader,  after  all.  We  shall  finish  his  work,  and  that 
'  perturbed  spirit '  may  rest  in  peace." 
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H«  remained  at  Berlin  three  months,  Btudying  German 
fuid  music.  His  health  seemed  re-established ;  he  was  the 
best  skater  on  tibe  ponds  of  the  Thier-garten.  Once,  after 
he  had  performed  an  eTolution  of  peculiar  grace  and  dex- 
terity, the  crown-iM-incess,  Victoria  of  Prussia,  witnessing  the 
sport  from  her  carriage,  gave  with  her  awn  hands  the  signal 
of  apfdaose.  He  was  at  Rome  during  the  Carnival ;  in  Paris, 
at  Eaister.  He  landed  at  Boston  in  July,  1860,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  entered  Harvard  College  without  conditions. 

Few  allusions  to  pubhc  af^rs  occur  in  his  letters  from 
Cambridge  during  the  first  term.  Two  days  after  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  wrote,  *'  If  the  South  is  in  ear- 
nest, I  shall  be  in  the  fight."  But  he  was  ill,  —  "  tired  of 
being  sick  every  spring  with  a  cold."  His  letters  to  his 
moUier  are  now  devoted  by  almost  alternate  sentences  to 
his  health  and  the  war. 

"  A  veij  little  Btndy  affects  my  head.  Boston  is  splendidly  ez- 
dled.  What  a  horrible  war, — fotbers  against  boob,  brothers  against 
brothers  I  Yet  the  grass  in  the  College  yard  is  green  and  the 
buds  ore  ooming  out" 

"April  20. 

"  We  have  ninety  signatiires  to  a  petition  to  the  Faculty  for  a 
drill-club  in  onr  Class.  If  the  Faculty  refuse,  we  shall  appeal  to 
the  Governor  I " 

"April  !6. 

"Thank  yon  for  the  Union  bodge  and  the  violets.  All  the  stu- 
dents may  belong  to  the  club  by  getting  permission  of  their  parents 
and  signing  an  agreement  to  obey  all  the  rules.  My  cough  hangs 
on  as  coughs  will." 

"April  IS. 

"Last  evening  Governor  Andrew  sent  a  message  to  President 
Felton,  that,  having  no  company  ready  to  gaard  the  Arsenal  here, 
be  wished  the  students  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  boating  fever  has 
abated ;  everything  is  fight  now.  Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  ' 
of  the  day  when  Washington  first  drew  his  sword  as  commander  of 
the  American  Army.  An  immense  war  meeting  was  held  under 
the  WashiDgtOD  elm.  Governor  Banks  spoke,  a  band  played ;  a 
regiment  which  goes  off  Tuesday  paraded.  I  Bball  probably  pay 
you  a  short  visit  —  till  I  am  better." 
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He  vas  quite  feeble  during  the  most  of  the  Rimmer,  bat 
in  August  grew  rapidly  stronger.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Gerritt  Smith,  in  Peterborough, 
New  York,  he  received  a  letter  &om  his  brother  David,  who 
said,  "  I  am  now  colonel  of  the  regiment  called  '  Bimej*s 
Zouares.'  If  70a  can  get  your  mother's  permission,  you 
may  go  with  me  as  heutenant."  On  the  envelope  is  written 
in  pencil,  "  Would  you  give  me  leave  to  go,  if  I  vere  intent 
on  it  t "  "  Yes,"  is  the  answer  in  bis  mother's  hand,  "  if 
you  were  well." 

At  the  end  of  August,  Fitzhugh,  now  a  Sophomore,  re- 
joined his  Class.    October  27th,  he  wrote :  — 

"  I  have  the  waivfever  again.  That  fight  at  Edward's  Ferry !  — 
in  it  six  from  Harvard  that  I  knew,  or  knew  of,  were  wounded  « 
taken  prisoners.  And  I  am  not  strong  I  I  might  get  along  in  ■ 
cavalry  re^ment.  The  riding  would  do  me  good.  What  if  I  did 
not  get  along  ?    I  should  have  done  what  I  could." 

To  another :  — 

"  I  must  go  to  the  war.  My  father  sacrificed  all  f(x  freedom. 
My  brothers  are  already  in  the  field.  Am  I  not  disbon<aiog  my 
name  and  the  cause  with  which  it  is  identified  ? " 

These  reflections  weighed  on  his  spirits.  His  physician 
shut  up  bis  books,  recommending  some  active  out-of-door 
employment.  November  28,  he  wrote  from  Camp  Graham, 
near  Washington :  "  I  am  now  First  Lieutenant,  Company 

A,  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel  David 

B.  Bimey." 

He  was  soon  detached  from  the  regiment  for  signal 
duty.  "  On  the  battle-field,"  he  wrot«,  "  our  position  is 
dangerous.  But  the  greater  the  danger,  the  better  the  ser- 
vice."  He  acted  on  the  signal  corps  seven  months,  and 
was  considered  one  of  its  three  most  able  and  accurate 


A  Mend  once  found  him  on  the  Chickahominy,  with  two 
attendants,  far  from  any  Union  force.    In  this  portion, 
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Tery  dangeroas  but  faTorable  for  watching  the  enemy's 
movements,  he  had  been  several  days.  A  hostile  scouting 
party  might  have  come  npon  him  at  any  time  ;  but  the  ad- 
vantages, he  thought,  overbalanced  the  risk,  and  he  stayed. 

In  February  he  had  an  attack  of  cough  and  fever,  during 
which  he  wrote :  "  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  country. 
Its  situation  saddens  me.  The  war  is  the  price  of  slavery. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  the  price  of  liberty."  He  re- 
turned to  duty  towards  the  middle  of  March,  but  shortly 
fell  sick  again,  and  was  nursed  by  hie  mother  till  near  the 
end  of  April.  Ou  the  12th  of  May  he  was  on  the  steamer 
City  of  Richmond,  at  Yorktown,  bound  for  West  Point  and 
General  McGlellan.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  wrote :  "  Eight 
miles  from  Richmond  !  in  shirtrsleeves,  trying  to  cateh  the 
breeze  ;  tanned  quite  brown ;  not  now  the  pale,  thin,  sick 
boy  you  nursed  so  tenderly.  General  Stoneman  and  I  have 
seen  Richmond  from  the  balloon."  May  23.  **  To-day,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Chickahominy,  at  last  I  was  under  fire, 
and  do  not  think  I  showed  fear." 

In  the  midst  of  the  seven  days'  battle  at  Bicbmond,  Lieu- 
tenant Bimey  found  time  to  write  his  mother :  "  The  near- 
est shot  to  me  passed  under  my  arm,  cutting  the  body  and 
sleeve  of  my  coat  and  shirt.  I  was  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fire  at  Mechanicsville.  The  fight  is  still  going  on.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  me,  let  it  console  you  that  I  am  doing  my 
duty  in  a  just  cause.  You  will  not  be  the  only  sad  one." 
General  William  Bimey  gives  a  picture  of  him  in  this  bat- 
tle :  "  In  the  aftemoon  of  the  disastrous  afiair  of  Gaines's 
Hill,  as  my  regiment  was  marching  into  the  fight,  I  met 
F^tzhugh.  '  Ah,  brother  Will,'  he  cried,  '  we  have  the 
Rebels  this  time !  *  '  What  makes  you  think  eo  ?'  sdd  I, 
'  it  looks  the  other  way  to  me,'  '  They  say  eo  at  bead-quar* 
ters,'  he  answered,  *  and  I  know  they  are  in  high  spirite 
about  it.  They  say  we  shall  bag  at  least  ten  thousand.' 
In  a  few  hours  the  Rebels  bad  bagged  many  of  us,  myself 
among  the  number." 
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Colonel  David  B.  Bimey  having  become  Brigftdier-0«a- 
eml,  Lieutenant  Biraey  vrote,  "  I  hope  soon  to  be  brother's 
Aid."  Auguat  1, 1862,  ha  was  commissioned  ae  "  Assirtant 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Second  Brigade,  of  Kearney's  di- 
vision, with  the  rank  of  Captain."  He  added  to  the  duties 
of  this  position  those  of  Aid  in  the  field.  "  His  deliverf 
of  orders  under  fire  was  clear,  concise,  and  correct." 

In  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  Captain  Bimey's 
ctdlarlxme  was  broken  by  the  falling  of  his  horse.  This 
was  tl^  only  hart  he  received  in  two  years  and  a  half  of 
dangerous  service,  daring  which  he  participated  in  mora 
than  twenty  ei^^^ements. 

After  the  battle  of  Fredericksbuig  he  wrote :  — 

"  Ton  at  home  mast  su^r  more  from  anxiety  than  we  Ao  frmn 
cdd,  expoBnre,  and  battle.  It  was  hard  for  you  to  know  that  so 
fierce  a  fight  was  ra^g.  uid  that  we  three  were  in  the  hottest  of 
it.  Too  ask  me  how  I  felt  There  is  intense  excilemeDt  as  the 
tide  of  battle  ebbi  and  flows.  If  one's  own  party  are  advandog, 
there  is  a  glow  of  eznlt&tioD ;  if  retreating,  a  passion  to  tum  the 
enemy  back.  T  was  so  the  other  day  when  Meade's  FennBylvaiua 
Beseires,  to  which  we  were  sopport,  advanced  in  a  long,  magnifi- 
oent  lioe  of  battle,  as  if  on  parade.  AH  was  quiet  when  they 
started,  bat  in  an  instant  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  mos- 
ketry  were  deafening.  Twenty  minntee  it  lasted.  Then  frnn  the 
woods  diiectly  in  &ont  of  na  came  oat  a  shattered  mass  of  tnwpa 
in  perfect  disorder.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  have  died  a  hao- 
dred  deaths  to  turn  the  Bcale^ ....  One  of  our  colonels  well  de- 
scribes our  position  that  day,  '  The  Bebets  were  in  the  boxes  and 
we  in  the  pit.'  It  was  a  Boman  amphitheatre,  and  we  were  the 
poor  beasts  exposed  on  the  arena." 

"  April  38,  isss. 

"We  expect  a  great  battle  all  aronnd  Fredericksburg.  Should 
I  &11,  remember  the  cause  I  am  fighting  fbr,  and  &>rget  your  grie^ 
in  consoling  others.  Gh>d  will  protect  me.  Your  beantifol  flowera 
will  be  in  my  pocket." 

"  In  the  field,  Chancellorsville.    I  am  safe.    Itj  hoise  Prince 
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ma  ahot  in  die  leg.    He  threw  me  ofi^  vaoided  !□  the  wor-cload, 
and  I  hare  not  seen  him  since. 

"  So  yon  wondered  what  the  same  moon  ahone  on  that  night  by 
the  Bappahannock.  On  the  Third  Army  Corps,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  massed  on  the  field,  its  lines  of  battle  &cing  both 
ways,  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear ;  pickets  all  around  ns,  for  we  knew 
not  whence  the  attack  might  oome ;  our  brigade  lying  behind  the  bat- 
teries as  support  in  case  of  attodc ;  the  other  two  brigades  moving 
silently  forwards  into  the  black  woods.  A  stillness  like  that  of  t^e 
grave !  Suddenly  a  crash  of  musketry  all  along  the  h'ne,  and  the 
fierce  opening  of  cannon  1  This  was  half  an  hour  before  midnight. 
In  fifteen  minutes  all  was  over,  and  Uie  bright,  beautiful  moon 
shone  on  the  piles  of  the  dead  and  dying." 

"Althongh  the  General  is  my  brother,  I  most  praise  him.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty  for  his  sake.  Saturday  night,  aAer  we 
had  made  the  night  attack  in  which  Stonewall  Jackson  was  killed 
and  Kearney  avenged,  be  had  no  blankets.  I  got  him  one,  and  we 
lay  down  together  and  slept.  It  was  pleasant  for  us  both  to  be 
there  unbanned.  The  next  day  I  was  sitting  by  lua  side  on  horse- 
back, when  a  shell  exploded  close  to  ns.  A  piece  passing  under 
my  arm  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  belt." 

July  5,  he  wrote  from  Gettysbui^ :  — 

"  Yesterday  our  band  played  the  natiwial  airs  amid  the  shouts  of 
a  victorioDB  army." 

The  promotion  of  his  brother  D&vid  to  the  rank  of  Majoi^ 
General  was  followed  by  the  promotion  of  Captain  Eimey. 
His  commiseion  as  AssiBtant  Adjutant-General,  with  the 
rank  of  M^or,  is  dated  September  15, 1863. 

Norember  SO,  he  sent  a  pencilled  note  from  Uiue 
Biia :  "  We  assault  the  enem/s  works  at  eight,  a.  h.  We 
are  to  charge  up  an  open  slope  half  a  mile  long."  Decem- 
ber 3.  "  Back  at  Brandy  Station.  No  defeat,  but  disgrace- 
ful iiulure." 

On  ChriBtma»^y,  1868,  Mtyor  Birney  married  Laura, 
yoongeet  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  Strattan,  of  Philadel- 
fdn&,  —  a  lady  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  when  botti 
were  ptipila  at  Eagleswood.    It  is  harder  for  him  "now  to 
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be  away  from  hooie  than  it  erer  has  been  before,"  but  be 
will  "  stay  till  the  good  work  is  done." 

In  April  he  Bays :  — 

"Since  my  marriage  life  Beems  to  me  doubly  predoos  and 
doubly  nncerlain.  I  need  more  than  ever  tnie  Chiisdan  rerigna- 
tion  to  bear  with  compoeure  whatever  lot.  I  glory  in  being  the 
soldier  of  a  noble  cause.  If  it  is  Grod's  will  that  I  &U,  —  well,  I 
do  not  complain." 

From  ChanceUorsrille,  May  4th,  he  writes :  "  WiUi  what 
hmniliation  we  left  this  place  a  year  ago  to-day!  The 
graves  are  very  many.  Violete  do  what  they  can  to  cheer 
the  desolatioD." 

Through  the  spring  of  18&4  he  saffered  from  cold  and 
'  cough ;  towards  the  end  of  May  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  breaking  down.  The  General's  confidence  in  him  in- 
vited constant  OTer-ezerdon.  He  was  too  sensitive  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  assistance  of  bis  friends.  He  positarely 
refused  to  go  on  the  sick-list, "  when  so  many  able-bodied 
men  were  shirking  their  daty."  He  "  determined  to  stay 
with  the  old  red  diamond  "  (the  division  badge)  "  till  it 
reached  Richmond,  or  die  on  the  road."  The  last  two 
days  of  May  he  suffered  severely  from  want  of  sleep,  ooi^b- 
ing  violently  whenever  he  lay  down.  Unwillingly  he  al- 
lowed his  tont-mate  to  hold  him  in  his  arms  that  be  might 
rest.  All  this  time,  studiously  concealing  his  condition  as 
far  as  possible,  he  performed  his  official  labors.  June  2d, 
be  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  to  ^ve  up  dn^ 
for  a  day  or  two.  Notlung  but  a  spasmodic  cough."  It 
was  pneumonia.  June  5tii  he  wrote,  on  board  the  steamer, 
"  Here  I  am  on  my  way  to  you,  —  not  wounded.  I  shall 
rest  a  day  in  Washington,  at  Duddington."  (Duddingtou 
is  the  old  Carroll  mansion,  still  inhabited  by  members  of 
the  Carroll  femily,  cousins  of  M^or  Birney's  mother.)  He 
reached  Duddington  on  the  6th  of  June.  Though  veiy 
nek  and  travel-worn,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  tele- 
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graphic  messages  that  summoned  hia  wife  and  mother  to 
hia  side.  He  bore  his  physical  sufferings  with  clieerfuhiess 
and  patience,  and  looked  forward  with  resignation  to  the 
end ;  but  he  showed  a  soldier's  sensitiveness  at  dying  of 
disease.  The  day  he  died  he  said  to  a  wounded  cousin, 
"  I  wish  I  had  that  hullet  through  my  body."  Once  he 
asked,  musingly,  "  Who  will  care  for  mother  now  1 "  An 
hour  after  his  death  came  the  invitation  to  attend  the  exer- 
cises of  his  ClasB-day  at  Cambridge.  It  was  the  17th  of 
June,  1864, — the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Fitzhugh  Bimey  was  an  uncommonly  handsome  man, 
tall,  athletic,  and  apparently  robust,  but  unable  to  endiire 
long-continued  hardship  and  exposure.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent horseman  and  a  passionate  hunter.  He  never  got 
lost ;  his  knowledge  of  place  was  instinotiTO  and  \merring, 
hke  an  Indian's.  Ck)urage,  truthfulness,  and  generosity, 
which  distinguished  his  boyhood,  were  yet  more  conspic- 
uous ornaments  of  his  brief  manhood.  He  was  always 
helping  others  ;  but  others  rarely  found  it  possible  to  help 
him.  The  gentleness  of  his  manners  veiled  from  most  ob- 
servers  the  singular  decision  of  his  character.  He  was  little 
influenced  by  tlie  opinions  of  others  ;  but,  having  formed  his 
own,  he  adhered  to  them  without  obtrusion  or  argument. 
Genial  in  temper,  fond  of  society  and  mirth,  he  maintained 
strictly  temperate  habits.  When  the  circle  of  his  Mends  was 
hilarious  with  wine  and  revel,  this  boy  with  the  beardless 
chin  and  the  steady,  brown  eyes,  the  gayest  of  the  company, 
was  never  flushed.  Genuine  self-respect  and  principles  deep- 
ly implanted  kept  him  pure  amid  the  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions to  which  his  beauty,  kindness,  and  universal  popular- 
ity  exposed  him.  Thus  richly  endowed  with  bright  facul- 
ties and  instinctive  virtues,  still  further .  recommended  by 
the  charm  of  fine  demeanor,  of  him  the  impartial  judg- 
ment becomes  spontaneous  praise. 

He  was  buried  by  his  father's  side  at  Hampton,  the  old 
homestead  of   the  Fitzhughs,  near    Geneseo,  Livingston 
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County,  New  York.    A  posthumooa  daughter,  bom  in  No- 
vember, bears  his  name. 

Of  the  five  sons  of  James  G.  Bimey  living  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  four  entered  the  TTnioa  Army,  of  whom 
three  died  in  the  Berrice.    Noblette  obl^. 

Major-Oeaeral  David  B.  Bimey,  long  commander  of  tbe 
funous  Kearney's  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  won  a  battle,  October 
7, 1864,  and  died  eleven  days  after,  in  Philadelphia. 

Brigadier-Oeneral  "William  Bimey,  as  Inspector-Genenl 
of  Colored  Troops  in  Maryland  and  at  Washington,  sent 
seven  thousand  into  the  field.  He  served  with  distdnctnm 
in  Florida,  and  was  in  Vii^inia,  commanding  the  Thiid 
Division,  Twenty-fifth  Corps,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  Lee. 

Lieutenant  Dion  Bimey  died  of  exposnre  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1862. 

By  his  father,  Major  Fitzhugh  Bimey  was  fir8t^<iousin  of 
the  Confederate  General  Humphrey  Marshall;  by  liis 
mother,  a  more  distant  relative  of  the  Confederate  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee. 
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EDWABD  CHAHN. 

PrivAte  16th  Maw,  Vols.  (iDfantr;),  Aognat  6, 1862;  Sei^eant;  died 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  1, 1863,  of  noundi  received  at  Gettfsbnig, 
Pa.,  Jnlj  3. 

EDWASD  CHAPIN,  boq  of  Nicholas  Baylis  and  Mar- 
garet (Fletcher)  Ohapin,  waa  bom  at  White  P^;eon, 
Uichigan,  May  15,  1841.  He  vaa  the  youngest  eoq  m  a 
fiuoily  of  four  sous  and  four  dai^hters.  His  father  and 
mother  vers  both  bom  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
— his  &ther  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  and  his  mother  in  M^orth- 
bridge  ;  and  his  ancestors  on  his  father's  side,  for  seren  gen- 
erations, were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  'directly  de- 
scended Irom  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin,  who  came  &om  Eng- 
land abont  the  year  1640. 

His  parents  remoTed  to  Michigan  in  September,  1831 ; 
and  at  White  Pigeon  in  that  State  his  father  died  the  6th 
of  July,'  1845.  In  September  of  the  same  year  his  wid- 
owed mother,  with  her  two  youngest  sons,  returned  to  her 
father's  home  at  Whitinsville,  in  the  town  of  Northbridge. 
The  next  summer  Edward  Chapin  began  to  attend  the 
district  school  in  WhitinsTiUe ;  and  he  completed  his  pre- 
paration for  college  at  the  academies  in  Plympton  and  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts.  In  September,  1860,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  University. 

In  July,  1862,  at  the  end  of  hie  Sophomore  year,  he  went 
home  for  the  coll^^  vacation.  Soon  after,  at  the  close  of 
the  Peninsular  campa^pi,  came  a  call  for  more  men,  to  fill 
up  our  armies.  Chapin  determined  to  enter  the  service, 
and  accordingly  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fifteenth  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers. 

On  August  6, 1862,  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  — 

"  I  have  this  day  Bolemoly  sworn  to  bear  true  and  fiuthfiil  aUe- 
gianoe  to  the  United  States,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  its  laws 
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against  all  its  enemiea.  I  am  now  in  the  serrice  and  nnder  the  pay 
of  '  TJude  Sam,'  as  a  private  in  Company  H,  FiA»enth  MasBadiu- 
setts  BegimeoL  After  Adding  good  by  to  die  dear  ones  at  home, 
Ira  PariuB,  Henry  Ainswortii,  and  I  came  np  to  Worcester  and 
were  sworn  into  tiie  service  of  the  United  States." 

In  this  same  company  were  three  cousins  of  Chapin's 
from  Whitinsville,  —  Samuel,  James,  and  George  Fletcher, 
three  brothers,  who  are  several  times  mentioned  in  this 
sketch  in  the  extracts  Irom  Chapin's  diary  and  letters.  On 
the  13th  of  Aogust  the  recruits  left  Camp  Cameron  in 
Cambridge,  to  join  their  respective  regiments  in  the  field. 
On  the  14th  they  arriTed  in  New  York,  and  on  the  16th 
were  embarked  on  board  the  Steamship  Catawba  for  Foi^ 
tress  Monroe,  where  they  arrired  next  day. 

Here  the  news  came  that  McClellan  had  evacuated  Har- 
rison's Lauding.  Accordingly  the  recruits  remained  at 
Camp  Hamilton,  near  the  fort,  till  the  24th,  when  they 
marched  to  Newport  Newa,  where  the  recruits  for  the 
Fifteenth  joined  that  regiment,  and  were  distributed  into 
their  respective  companies.  On  the  23d  the  regiment  was 
embarked  on  board  the  transport  Mississippi,  and  it  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  28th.  Soon  afterwards  the  recruits 
received  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  the  Fifteenth 
Begiment  marched  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfax. 

The  Rebels  were  now  advancing  with  a  strong  force  into 
Maryland,  and  our  army  was  ordered  into  that  State  to 
meet  them.  The  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac by  the  Chain  Bridge,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  arrived 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Chapin 
gives  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  September  17,  his  experi- 
ence in  that  battle. 

"  We  were  called  at  half  past  two,  a.  m.,  and  ordered  to  be  ready 
to  move  at  daybreak ;  but  it  was  seven  o'clock  before  we  lefl  camp. 
We  forded  the  Antietam  Creek,  and  crossed  the  fields  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Our  artillery  kept  up  a  continual  firing  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and  were  replied  to  by  the  enemy. 
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We  halted  beude  a  fence,  and  hj  the  left  flank  and  over  waa  the 
woik  of  a  minnte.  At  thia  place  the  Rebels  threw  some  shells 
among  oar  generals;  one  of  the  recruits,  Sfaoules,  vm  lulled  in- 
stantly. Double-quick,  and  we  were  tooa  ahead  of  this  piece  of 
gieond.  It  waa  very  hard  tcavelliDg  over  plonghed  ground,  and 
that,  blether  with  the  exertion  of  keeping  in  line,  tired  me  verj 
much.  Tbo  shells  continued  to  follow  us,  and  it  waa  very  evident 
that  the  Beba  could  see  aQ  onr  moTemenla  from  where  thej  stood. 
We  paaaod  by  a  Mono  house  and  bam  which  ware  used  as  a  hoepi- 
tal,  and  entered  the  woods.  Here  the  broken  guns,  the  dead  and 
dying  of  our  man,  showed  plainly  that  the  battle  had  raged  bat  a 
short  time  before. 

"  In  front  of  these  woods  was  an  open  field  where  the  Rebels  had 
formed  their  line  of  battle.  In  this  lot  the  enemy  lay  thickly.  It 
seemed  as  though  every  third  man  must  have  fallen  before  the  aim 
of  our  men.  We  passed  over  this  line,  and  I  suppose  my  heart 
was  hardened  by  the  excitement ;  for  I  could  look  upon  them  with 
the  utmost  indifference.  We  obliqued  to  the  right,  and  soon  saw  a 
body  of  onr  troops  lying  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  who  received  a 
volley  as  we  came  in  sighL  We  marched  into  the  woods  in  great 
disorder ;  and  before  we  had  time  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  the  bul- 
lets flew  like  hailstones,  and  many  a  brave  comrade  laid  down  his 
arms  and  went  to  a  soldier's  reward.  I  saw  Murphy  as  he  died ; 
Hayden  lay  beside  him,  and  a  third  was  at  my  feet.  I  loaded  and 
flred  aa  foat  as  I  could,  but  aimed  at  something  every  time ;  for  I 
was  not  BO  excited  but  that  I  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  and  real- 
ized my  situa^n.  We  wero  on  a  rise  in  the  ground,  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  in  fall  view  of  the  enemy,  who  lay  below  us  in  a  cornfield. 
They  fired  in  deadly  volleys,  and  the  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast. 
Georgy  [his  cousin,  George  Fletcher,  mentioned  iU>ove]  waa  struck 
andalightly  wounded  in  the  first  fire,ia  the  lipj  another  ball  passed 
through  his  breast-coat-pocket.  One  ball  struck  my  gun  and  tore 
the  wood  as  I  was  putting  on  a  cap,  but  passed  by  without  touching 
me.  We  remiuned  in  this  place  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
officers  said,  though  certiunly  it  did  not  seem  more  than  flfteen 
minutes,  when  we  had  orders  to  cease  firing.  Just  at  this  time  a 
ball  passed  through  Jimmy  [his  cousin,  James  Fletcher],  just  be- 
tween the  eyes,  killing  him  instantly.     He  had  Stood  there,  bearing 
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op  bravetj  and  doing  his  dnty  nobly  daring  the  whole  fight;  and 
then,  juat  aa  he  had  almost  flnuhed  his  work,  he  died.  Sam  and 
GeoTgy  stepped  up  to  him,  but  se^g  that  be  was  gone  thej  left 
him.  I  saw  him  jnst  beTore  he  fell  azid  jnat  after,  bat  did  not  see 
him  talL  I  stood  the  third  from  him  back  and  to  the  left  of  Ed 
Tanner ;  Sam  Batcheler  fell  near  by,  and  Ike  Manball  was  also  left 
there.  The  Bebels  flanked  ns,  and  made  it  abeolaiely  neconoary  for 
as  to  redre.  I  did  not  see  many  of  Ibe  boys,  and  tried  to  keep 
with  one  or  two,  bat  when  1  got  back  to  a  boose  osed  as  a  boepital 
I  lost  sight  of  them  all.  As  we  were  Mling  back  it  seemed  aa 
tlioQgb  the  balls  flew  thicker  than  before ;  bat  perbape  I  noticed 
them  more.  I  gave  nearly  all  my  water  to  a  man  woonded  throngh 
the  lunga,  and  oh,  how  eagerly  he  grasped  my  canteen  as  I  kneit 
down  by  his  side  I 

**  I  went  bade,  trying  to  find  our  men,  but  not  seeing  any  except 
Dann,  I  went  back  to  the  hoase  that  we  passed  in  the  morning  and 
got  some  water,  and  I  never  foond  any  that  tasted  better  than  at 
that  momeot  I  then  foond  Dixon  and  a  few  of  the  boys ;  bat 
none  knew  where  the  r^jiment  lay.  We  went  back  towards  the 
battle-field,  and  after  some  inqniriea  we  found  tbe  brigade ;  there 
were  thirteen  of  the  company  present  of  uxty-tbree  who  bad  gooe 
out  with  ns  in  the  morning. ....  We  went  in  with  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four  men,  and  now  nnmber  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Four  commissioned  officers  were  killed  and  five  wounded." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  tbe  Fifteenth  Be^ment 
moved  'with  our  army  towards  the  Potomac,  and  forded  tho 
river  Dear  Harper's  Ferry.  The  army  remained  in  camp  at 
or  near  Bolivar  Heights  till  about  the  middle  of  November, 
when  it  moved  to  Falmouth,  opposite  to  Fredericksburg,  and 
there  vent  into  camp.  In  the  first  Fredericksburg  battle 
Chapin's  r^^ent  was  in  the  reserve.  The  Fifteenth  Mas- 
sachu'setts  at  that  time  was  in  the  Second  Division,  Second 
Corps ;  General  Hancock  commanding  the  corps,  and  Gen- 
eral Gibbon  the  dividon.  The  regiment  crossed  over  the 
river  on  the  first  day  (December  11),  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  passed  the  night  under  the  river's  bank.  Early  tbe  next 
morning  it  advanced  without  opposition  into  the  ci^  of 
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Frederickebarg,  tmd  during  the  following  night  was  out  on 
picket  duty.  In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  dated  December  19, 
1862,  he  thus  narrateB  the  further  part  taken  by  his  r^- 
ment  in  the  battle :  — 

"AboDt  half  past  eight  (}u  the  morning  of  Deoember  IStb), 
heavy  firing,  hoth  niasketry  and  artillery,  b^an  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  and  th«  battle  had  in  reality  commenced.  The  Fifteenth  Ml 
in  and  was  rapidly  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  about  two 
o'clock,  p.  M.  As  we  were  passing  through  one  of  the  streets, 
enuh  came  a  shell  throngb  a  building  a  few  feet  in  front,  and  burst- 
ing killed  the  doctor  and  one  of  our  company,  severely  wounding 
others.  Another  compliment  of  the  same  sort  was  paid  us  a  few 
minutes  after,  and  we  started  double-qaick  for  the  battle-field. 
The  Ht^or  was  soon  after  wounded,  and  we  took  up  our  position 
behind  a  hill  as  a  reserve.  During  all  this  time  the  firing  had  beea 
terrific ;  and  as  we  saw  regiment  after  regiment  advance  over  the 
hill  behind  which  we  lay,  and  some  of  them  oome  falling  back  in 
disorder,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  morderoos  fire  of  the  enemy, 
our  hearts  almost  failed  us.  Twice  the  Eighteenth  Masaachusetta 
made  a  charge  upon  their  works,  and  twice  were  driven  hack,  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  Thus  the  battle  raged  until  about  five  o'clock, 
when  we  saw  a  long  column  of  men  coming  into  the  fighL  Cheer 
after  cheer  went  up,  and  they  advanced  boldly  over  the  hill,  and  we 
surely  thought  that  the  day  would  then  be  ours.  Tbe  firing  then 
became,  if  possible,  more  terrible  than  before,  and  to  our  dismay 
the  troops  came  falling  back ;  some  of  them  without  hats,  gnna, 
or  anything  else.  Then  the  Fifteenth  advanced  to  the  second  line, 
and  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  had  raged.  Darkness  came  on, 
and  the  battle  ceased.  As  we  filed  into  line  and  lay  down,  we 
received  a  volley ;  but  it  was  too  high,  and  but  few  were  injured. 
We  lay  out  on  picket  again  that  night  until  one  o'clock.  I  shall 
long  remember  those  hours.  They  did  seem  long,  as  men 
wounded  and  dying  called  for  help  when  we  could  not  assist 
them." 

At  Bome  time  during  tbe  winter  or  spring  of  1863,  Cho- 
pin becajne  Orderly  Sergeant  of  bis  company,  of  which  his 
cousin,  Samuel  Fletcher  (mentioned  alrave),  was  then  First 
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Lieutenant.  During  the  winter  and  following  spring  our 
army  remained  in  camp  near  Falmouth,  until  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  in  which  the  re^ment  was  again  in  the 
reserve.  The  army  remained  in  the  camp  oppo^te  Fred- 
ericksburg until  the  enemy,  in  June,  1863,  began  their 
movement  north  into  Maryland,  when  our  forces  left  their 
camp,  and  by  long  and  sultry  marches,  by  way  of  Dumfines 
and  Fairfax  Station,  advanced  into  Maryland,  and  finally 
met  and  conquered  the  Rebels  at  Oettyebui^,  Pennsylvania. 
In  this  battle  Ohapin  received  the  wounds  which  eventually 
proved  mortal. 

He  was  wounded  as  the  Fifteenth  Regiment,  driven  in  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  was  retreating  across  an 
open  field.  The  first  shot  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
while  lying  on  the  field  he  was  shot  twice  again,  —  once  in 
the  left  thigh  and  a  second  time  in  the  right  knee.  He  lay 
on  the  field  of  battle  from  the  afternoon  of  July  2d,  when 
he  was  first  wounded,  till  Sunday,  the  5th,  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  Newton  University  Hospital,  Baltimore.  July 
8th  he  wtote  to  his  mother  from  the  hospital  at  Baltimore, 
informing  her  that  he  had  been  wounded  and  was  then  in 
the  hospital.  This  letter  is  here  given  almost  entire,  as  it 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  showing  as  it  does  his  cour- 
age and  cheerfulness,  and  that  tender  regard  and  love  f<a 
his  widowed  mother  which  leads  him  to  under-estimate  the 
danger  of  his  wounds,  lest  she  should  be  unduly  anxious 
for  his  safety.  The  letter  is  written  with  a  pencil,  and  the 
characters  are  so  &int  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficult  that  he  could  write  at  all ;  he 
could  not  sit  up,  neither  could  he  draw  up  his  limbs  to  rest 
bis  paper  upon,  and  he  could  only  write  a  few  lines  at  a 
time:  — 

"BALTUIOIta,  Jnlj  S,  1863. 

"Mt  deab  Motheb,  —  We  left  Union  Town  the  1st  of  July, 
and  reached  G«ttyBbai^  about  nine,  p.  k.  Early  Tlrareday  mora- 
ing  we  marched  to  the  battle-fteld,  and  lay  in  line  till  aftemooiL 
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A  little  before  three,  f.  h^  the  batteries  on  botb  sides  opened,  and 
Ae  Fifteenth  then  took  its  position  flirther  in  front  and  behind  a 
teaaa.  Here  we  la;  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  listening  to  and 
watching  the  fight  going  on  to  the  left.  About  6re  o'clock  oor 
■kinniehers  were  driven  in.  The  Second  New  York  Regiment,  on 
oar  left,  was  flanked  b;  the  Bebela,  and  fell  back.  The  Fifteenth 
followed  them,  and  then  the  men  b^an  to  faU.  We  had  to  cross 
an  open,  level  plain  about  Uiree  hundred  jards  wide  before  reach- 
ii^  any  place  of  shelter.  While  crossing  this  the  enemj  were  ad- 
vancing and  pouring  into  ns  a  heavy  fire.  I  fell  juat  about  ten 
yards  from  the  wall,  on  the  back  of  the  field ;  the  enemy  passed 
over  me,  bat  very  fow  of  them  returned.  While  lying  there  the 
bullets  came  from  every  direction,  and  the  wonder  is  that  I  was  not 
killed.  The  first  ball  struck  me  in  the  right  knee  and  brought  me 
to  the  ground.  As  I  lay  there,  another  struck  me  agun  in  the  right 
knee  and  passed  out  at  the  same  place  as  the  first  one.  A  spher- 
ical-case shot  entered  my  left  thigh  and  hip  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  jdnt,  and  I  had  it  cut  out  and  now  have  it  in  my  poMe»- 
•ion.  I  am  too  tired  to  write  much  more.  I  cannot  tell  you  <iS  my 
journey  to  this  bospitaL  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  only  reached  this 
place  last  ni^t,  the  7th.  Of  course  I  have  suffered  some  in  the 
mean  time.  My  wounds  are  doing  finely,  and  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  walk  with  crutches.  I  was  fortunate  in  not  having  any  bonea 
broken.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  in  my  wounds ;  so  do  not  be 
anxious  about  me.  I  have  received  every  kindness  and  attention 
since  I  came  into  this  city,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  am  in  good 
hands.  The  Lieutenant  [Lieutenant  Fletcher]  was  wounded  at 
the  same  time  I  was, — shot  through  the  head.  The  doctor  said  be 
oould  not  live ;  but  when  I  last  saw  him,  day  before  yesterday,  he 
was  looking  much  better,  and  I  am  confident  he  will,  with  good 
eare,  recover.  At  all  events  his  old  love  of  fun  has  not  left  bun,  for 
he  made  my  sides  ache  with  laughing. 

"  Glorious  news  from  Vicksbui^,  is  n't  it  ?  Much  love  to  alL 
Send  your  letter  as  this  letter  is  headed.  Have  n't  heard  from  any 
cue  tiooe  the  19th  of  Jane. 

"  £ver  your  afieotiouate  wn, 

"Ed." 

His  Tounds,  though  severe,  were  not  considered  danger- 
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ous  at  first,  ajid  vere  not  bo  reported  by  the  surgeons.  Bat 
tovards  the  end  of  Jolj  his  case  became  very  critical,  and 
hie  friends,  teaming  of  his  failing  strength,  hastened  to  be 
-with  him.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  t^at  to  save  his  life 
amputation  of  the  rig^t  leg  must  be  made.  Amputation 
accordingly  took  place,  but  he  survived  the  operation  but  a 
few  hours,  dying  the  next  morning,  August  1, 1863. 

His  mother  and  brother  vera  with  him  during  the  last 
two  days  of  his  life,  and  in  this  brief  iuterriew  were  cheered 
by  his  unshaken  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  his  assurance 
that  he  felt  not  the  least  regret  that  he  had  given  himself 
to  his  country.  His  funeral  took  place  £rom  the  house  of 
his  grandfather  (Samuel  Fletcher,  Esq.),  in  Whitinsville, 
from  whose  dwelling  two  other  grandsoos  vrbo  fell  in  battle 
within  that  year  bad  been  borne  to  their  graveB,  while  two 
others  were  there  yet  sufiering  from  wounds  receired  in 
battle. 

Any  sketch  of  Edward  Chapin  which  omitted  to  notice 
his  religious  character  would  be  essentially'  incomplete. 
He  early  became  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  proved  the  genuineness  and  sincerity  of 
his  belief  by  his  consistent  Christian  walk  and  conversation. 
In  the  hour  of  death  his  faith  and  hope  did  not  foil  him. 
A  friend,  writing  of  bis  last  hours,  says :  — 

"  He  met  death,  not  only  with  entire  resignatioii,  but  ^parentlj 
with  triumph.  A  few  hoan  before  his  departure  he  engaged  in 
audible  prayer,  which  wu  liatened  to  with  deep  emodrai  by  the 
hospital  atteudanta  and  the  woanded  meo  about  him.  He  pmyed 
for  the  sni^geons  of  the  hoepital,  for  the  nuraes,  for  the  uck  and 
snaring  men,  for  the  soldiers  in  the  anny,  for  his  country  that  it 
mi^t  be  delivered  from  its  dangers,  and  for  himself  that  he  might 
be  folly  prepared  for  the  change  before  him." 

In  person  he  was  of  mediimi  height,  strongly  built,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  full  chest.  His  features  were  regular; 
his  hair  and  eyes  were  light ;  his  mouth  well  shaped,  with 
his  lips  firmly  shutting ;  his  whole  face  indicating  a  firm  and 
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resolute  character.  Ghapin  was  modeBt  and  onaBsaming  in 
bis  mannerB,  and  perhaps  somewhat  reserved  in  his  demeanor 
towards  strangers,  bat  thoroughly  manlj  and  independent 
in  spirit.  He  nsnall;  held  a  high  rank  in  his  ClaGS,  whether 
in  College  or  at  the  Academy ;  but  he  was  a  careful  and 
thorough  scholar,  rather  than  a  showy  one.  As  a  soldier 
he  was  resolute,  patient,  and  faithful ;  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  and  unwsp 
rering  in  his  confidence  in  its  success. 
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FRANCIS  WELCH  CROWNINSHIELD. 

Second  LieateDUt  Sd  Mub.  Tda.  (Inftnby),  Deoember  25,  1861 ; 
Elnt  Lieatenuit,  Augnat  10,  1862;  Captain,  Harali  80, 1868;  maatered 
out,  July  14, 186S ;  died  Maf  Si,  1866,  of  diaeaae  contncted  in  the  mt- 


FRANCIS  WELCH  CROWNINSHIELD  was  bom  in 
Boston,  May  12, 1843,  the  soc  of  Edward  Angnstus 
and  Caroline  Maria  (Welch)  Crowoinshield.  Never  a  robast 
child,  he  yet  was  not  absolatelj  delicate,  thoogh  brought 
near  death  in  boyhood  by  two  sucoessiTe  fevers.  In  1866  he 
accompanied  his  &ther,  who  was  at  this  time  rather  an  in- 
valid, to  Europe,  —  having  for  the  three  years  previous  at- 
tended the  public  Latin  School  in  Boston.  They  passed  oae 
winter  at  Pau,  and  another  on  the  island  of  Madeira,  return- 
ing home  in  1858.  Frank  immediately  resumed  his  stud- 
ies at  the  Latin  School,  remaining  there  untiP  July,  1860, 
when  he  entered  Ehrvard  College  as  a  member  of  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Previous  to  this  he  had  thrice  broken  an  arm  and  once  a 
leg ;  bat  these  accidents,  like  Qie  fevers  alieady  mentioned, 
had  not  affected  his  general  health.  At  this  time  he  was 
tall  and  slender,  with  small  and  delicate  features,  a  fair 
complexion,  and  light  blue  eyes.  He  was  not  muscular, 
but  he  was  the  possessor  of  great  nervous  stren^;th.  What- 
ever he  did,  he  did  with  his  whole  soul,  seeming  to  forget 
himself  in  what  he  had  undertaken ;  and  it  was  only  when 
that  was  accomplished  that  he  appreciated  his  own  exei^ 
tione.  He  was  of  enthusiastic  temperament ;  and  this  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  his  character,  so  often  and  so  fully  dis- 
played in  his  army  life,  was  very  noticeable  in  his  short 
college  career.  His  enthusiasm  was  not  seen,  but  rather 
felt ;  it  did  not  show  itself  in  hasty  action,  but  rather  fur- 
nished strength  for  protracted  efibrt.    He  was  not  a  stu- 
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dent,  for  he  wae  not  fond  of  study ;  liis  temperament  was 
too  ardent ;  he  was  too  eager  for  action  to  be  content  with 
quiet  reading  and  reflection.  His  college  life,  however, 
was  very  pleasant,  and  he  made  many  warm  friends  during 
the  short  year  he  spent  in  Cambridge.  Among  these  was 
Geoi^  Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  first  President, 
and,  cnrioosly  enough,  dso  bom  on  the  22d  of  February. 

As  the  winter  Tacation  of  1S61  drew  nigh,  the  Southerners 
in  t^e  Glass,  feeling  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  they 
should  return  to  Cambridge  in  the  spring,  gave  a  farewell 
supper  to  a  few  of  their  Northern  friends.  During  the  Even- 
ing both  Orowninshield  and  Washington  replied  to  a  toast 
expressive  of  the  hope  that  all  the  party  would  meet  again, 
to  continue  their  college  life  as  pleasantly  as  they  had  be- 
gun it.  The  evening  passed  agreeably,  and  the  friends  sep- 
arated, —  these  two  to  meet  again,  but  under  widely  differ- 
ent circumstances.  A  year  after  this,  Orowninshield,  having 
been  detuled  to  bring  in  the  wounded  after  the  first  battle 
at  Winchester,*  was  walking  through  the  hospital,  when  he 
beard  a  feeble  voice  say,  "  Orownie,"  "  Crownie."  He 
stopped,  and  recognized  his  college  friend.  Washington 
had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  and,  being  too  weak  to 
talk,  could  only  press  the  hand  of  his  friend.  His  release 
was  speedily  obtained,  and  he  was  sent  home  to  his  motlier. 
Xothing  has  been  heard  &om  him  since,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  died,  soon  after,  of  his  wound. 

The  second  term  of  Crowninshield's  college  life  was  pass- 
ing quietly,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  and  immedi- 
ately all  was  excitement  in  Cambridge  as  elsewhere.  Many 
of  the  students  determined  to  go  to  the  war,  and  Crownin- 
shield  was  among  the  number.  He  left  College  in  June, 
1861 ;  and,  being  just  eighteen  years  old,  expressed  his 
determination  "  to  fight  out  the  war,  provided  his  life  and 
limbs  were  spared."  His  course  once  adopted  and  stated 
to  his  friends,  witiiout  saying  anything  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject (for  he  was  a  person  of  few  words,  and  of  very  few 
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vhen  Bpeaking  about  himself),  he  devoted  his  whole  time 
and  enei^es  to  obtaining  a  commission.  He  Guffered  many 
TezatioDs,  and  was  often  disappointed  ;  but  was  always 
hopeful,  and  never  relaxed  his  endeavors.  Earnest  efibrts, 
combined  with  patient  waiting,  at  length  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment,  which  was  received  in  Fehmary,  1862, 
bearing  date  December  25,  1861.  He  was  immediately 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as  Second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Second  Massachusetts,  and  proceeded  to  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  to  join  this  regiment,  which  had  left  Has- 
sachusetts  in  the  July  preceding. 

Soon  came  the  disastrous  battle  before  Winchester,  in 
which  Growninsbield  received  several  slight  contusions ; 
but  he  seemed  unconscious  of  them,  and  remained  cool  and 
collected.  His  company  was  slowly  covering  the  retreat, 
when  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Then  came  the  long  re- 
treat, the  return  home,  the  protracted  con6nement,  and 
the  slow  recovery;  but  he  was  paUent  through  it  all. 
What  he  suflFered  will  appear  in  the  following  extract  from 
an  account  of  this  wound  by  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren :  — 

"  The  case  is  given  somewhat  in  detail  to  ebow  to  what  extent 
the  soldier  is  exposed,  independently  of  the  danger  from  his  woonds. 
That  a  yooug  man  scarcely  nineteen  should  be  able  to  maiTib  tbir-  ' 
ty-five  miles  with  his  regiment,  constantly  fighting  and  vithoat  food, 
keep  guard  all  night  and  engage  in  a  battle  lasting  fbnr  hoan  the 
next  morning,  be  womided,  and,  while  sufifaring  and  bleeding,  lie 
thirty-six  hours  with  a  man  on  bts  swollen  limb,  and  with  noiJiing 
to  sustun  him,  except  on  the  second  day  a  swallow  (^  whiskey 
given  htm  by  a  woman  who  saw  his  head  hanging  ont  from  the 
ambulance  with  bis  pale  and  tainting  fooe,  show  how  macfa  the 
human  frame  will  bear  when  assisted  by  spirit  and  determination.'* 

Crowninshield,  though  not  fully  recovered  from  his 
wound,  went  through  all  the  hardships  of  Pope's  disastrous 
campaign,  thou^^  his  regiment  was  not  actively  eng^ed. 
Before  this  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  lieu- 
tenant, his  commission  bearing  date  August  10,  1862. 
Then  followed  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where  he  was  again 
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wounded  in  the  leg.  This  wound,  though  severe,  healed 
more  readily  than  the  preceding,  and  after  a  short  furlough 
he  went  into  winter  quarters  with  the  re^ment. 

He  was  promoted  Captain,  March  30, 1863,  and  passed 
through  the  battle  of  ChancelloraTiUe  without  a  wound, 
though  badly  bruised  by  a  spent  ball  which  struck  him  in 
the  chest.  He  was  next  present  at  the  battle  of  Beverly 
Ford.  At  Getlysbui^,  which  soon  followed,  the  regiment 
was  exposed  to  a  very  hot  fire.  In  a  few  moments  half  his 
company,  and  he  among  the  number,  were  shot  down.  His 
wound  proved  very  serious,  and  he  was  unable  to  return  to 
the  army  untU  October,  when  he  rejoined  the  Second  Mossa- 
dmsetts  in  Tennessee. 

Early  in  December  following,  the  question  of  re-enlist- 
ment became  a  subject  of  grave  consideration  to  the  ofScera 
and  men  of  this  regiment.  Captain  Crowninshield's  opin- 
ion was  quickly  fonued,  and  he  urged  iho  measure  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  enthusiasm ;  being,  it  is  said,  the  first 
officer  who  addressed  the  men  on  the  subject.  Many  of 
his  friends  will  remember  tlie  scene  which  Beacon  Street 
presented  as  the  Second  Massachusetts  marched  up  the 
street  upon  its  return  home  on  a  furlough  of  thirty  days. 
Probably  no  one  in  the  regiment  had  more  friends  watching 
for  his  appearance,  and  anxious  for  a  recognition  from  him. 
But  be  marched  straight  forward,  turning  his  head  neither 
to  the  one  side  nor  to  the  other,  and  keeping  his  eyes  to 
the  firont.  Once  only,  when  he  passed  the  window  where 
he  knew  his  mother  was  standing,  did  he  suffer  his  eyes  to 
wander  for  a  second,  and  to  show  what  he  could  not  then 
speak. 

Crowninshield  returned  with  the  regunent  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  on  guard  duty  until  the  Ist  of  May,  when  tiie 
campaign  of  Atlanta  commenced.  He  was  in  the  actions 
at  Resaca,  Cassville,  and  Ddlas,  and  was  subsequently, 
while  on  escort  duty,  shot  in  the  leg  by  a  guerilla,  as  be 
was  preparing  to  bathe  in  Raccoon  Creek,  after  a  hard  day's 
march.     Then  followed  another  long  illness.    The  hfu^- 
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.  ships  of  two  long  years  were  telHng  on  his  (xmfltitution,  and 
he  did  not  easily  rally  &om  this  Toimd.  Eut  his  sense  of 
duty  was  such  that  even  before  he  had  fully  recovered  he 
hurried  to  the  West.  Prevented  by  Hood's  campaign 
from  joining  his  regiment,  then  stataoned  at  Atlanta,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  some  proTisional  troops  at  Chat- 
tanooga for  a  time,  but  at  length  joined  his  regiment  at  At- 
lanta early  in  Nov^uher,  a  few  days  before  it  set  out  on  the 
grand  march. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  this  campaign.  His  leg 
was  very  painfiil  when  he  left  Atlanta ;  hut,  to  xiso  his  own 
words,  <*  he  soon  walked  it  well."  He  participated  in  f^ 
the  marches,  skirmisheB,  and  battles  of  the  long  and  glori- 
ous march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  from  Savannah 
to  Raleigh.  He  took  part  in  Sherman's  grand  parade  at 
Washington,  where  he  remained  for  several  weeks  on  pro- 
vost duty.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  July,  1865,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

He  was  now  once  mor«  a  oiviliui,  and,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, very  little  clianged  by  his  army  life.  Yet  the 
exposure  and  privations,  the  numerous  and  severe  wounds 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  the  very  enthusiasm  which 
had  nerved  him  for  every  hardship  while  the  emei^ncy 
lasted,  had  told  severely  upon  his  constitution,  and  all  bis 
friends  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  prospect  of  rest.  Having 
spent  the  summer  quietly  at  home,  he  went  abroad  in  the 
fall  with  two  of  his  classmates,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  attacks  of  illness,  everything  passed  pleasantly  until 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  when  he  had  several  severe  hem- 
orrhages. His  friends  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  hia 
mother,  who  joined  her  son  at  Rome  on  the  18th  of  April- 
There  was  hope  almost  to  the  last,  but  his  shattered  con- 
stitution could  not  bear  the  strain ;  and,  after  enduring 
great  suffering  without  complaint,  be  died  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1866,  upon  the  heights  of  Albano,  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  bis 
army  life. 
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James  neville  hedges. 

Tcdnnteer  A.  D.  C^  Staff  of  Colonel  CradlebBugh  (lllth  Ohio  T(^), 
cammandiiig  tnigsde,  1S62;  died  at  CircleTiUe,  Ohio,  of  disettae  con- 
tncted  ID  the  wirice,  Febmniy,  1863. 

JAMES  NEVILLE  HEDGES  iraa  bom  at  Circleville, 
Ohio,  October  11, 1843,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Hedges  of  that  town.  He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a 
Freshmaa  in  1860,  and  during  the  two  years  of  his  Bta; 
made  himself  exceedingly  popular  among  his  classmates. 
A  universal  adaptability  seemed  the  most  marked  trut  of 
his  character,  and  this  he  showed  not  merely  in  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  his  classmates,  but  also  in  bis  literary 
tastes,  which  were  very  varied.  He  bad  a  great  love  of 
general  literature  and  of  the  modem  languages ;  was  a 
ready  writer,  and  at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  was 
chosen  to  the  somewhat  doubtful  honor  of  editing  the  Har- 
vard Magazine,  then  approaching  its  last  days.  He  left 
College,  however,  soon  after  this;  and  after  forming  and 
abandoning  a  project  of  entering  the  navy,  be  returned  to 
Ohio  to  seek  a  oonmussion  in  the  army.  This  failing,  be 
c^tained  a  position  as  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  Colonel 
John  Gradlebaugh,  whose  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Ohio  Volunteers,  left  the  State  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1862.  Having  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
kansas Post,  and  in  one  other  engagement,  be  was  obliged 
by  severe  illness  to  go  home  and  recruit.  AAer  reaching 
Circleville,  he  seemed  at  first  likely  to  regain  his  health, 
but  soon  suffered  a  relapse.    He  died  in  February,  1863. 
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SAMUEL  STORROW. 

Corporal  Uth  Maa.  Vols.  (In&nby),  September  !0,  186!-Jim«  18. 
1B6S;  ¥lnt  Lieatenant  2d  Mam.  Tola,  (htdatij),  September  3i,  1861; 
Idlled  at  BUck  Creek,  S.  C^  March  16,  1866. 

SAMUEL  STORROW  yns  bom  in  Boston,  Massachn- 
setts,  Jul;  24, 1843,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  &U>- 
rer  and  L^dia  (Jackson)  Storrow.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  showed  great  qnickaess  of  apprehensioD  and  readineBS  b) 
apply  practically  whatever  he  acquired.  As  he  grew  older 
he  displayed  much  manliness  of  character  and  a  perfect 
independence  of  judgment,  the  free  expression  of  which 
savored  perhaps  of  forwardness  and  over-confidence  in  a  boy, 
but  became  more  and  more  tempered  by  modesty  as  he  grew 
to  be  a  man  and  came  more  in  contact  with  others.  He 
entered  College  in  the  year  1860,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  following  spring,  he  took 
great  interest  in  public  afl^rs,  and  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
join  the  army.  His  wish  naturally  met  with  objections 
firom  bis  parents,  who  considered  him  much  too  young  for 
such  service.  He  at  once,  however,  began  to  read  military 
works,  with  a  view  to  fit  himself  for  whatever  might  in  the 
future  be  required  of  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the 
eyes,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  refrain  for  & 
time  from  their  use,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Col- 
lege, and  sailed  about  the  1st  of  May  for  Fayal,  Azores. 
This  little  journey  was  agreeable  and  useful.  Thrown 
among  entire  strangers  and  left  to  his  own  resources,  his 
character  was  developed,  his  bodily  strength  increased; 
and  he  returned  about  the  1st  of  September,  much  better 
fitted  either  for  study  and  improvement  in  bis  College  Class, 
or  for  that  service  in  the  army  which  he  had  so  greatly 
desired. 
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But  he  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  father  was  absent 
in  Europe,  and  that  his  elder  brother,  Charles,  had  just 
entered  the  army  with  a  conunisBion  as  Captain  in  the  For- 
ty-fourth Massochusetta,  which  regiment  was  then  being 
filled  up  for  immediate  service.  He  rejoined  his  Class  at 
Cambridge ;  but  other  thoughts  than  those  of  quiet  study 
were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  wrote  immediately  to  his 
father  to  ask  his  consent  to  his  entering  the  service.  That 
consent  was  instantly  given,  with  an  assurance  of  full  sanc- 
tion and  approbation,  even  should  he  have  been  impelled 
to  take  the  decisive  step  before  the  answer  could  reach 
him.  Such  had,  indeed,  been  the  case, —  his  mother  hav- 
ing, with  unflinching  loyalty,  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  sacrifice  ;  and  before  he  could  hear  from  his  father  ho 
was  mustered  in  as  Corporal  in  Company  H,  Forty-fourtU 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  September  20, 1862. 

His  own  letter  of  October  12,  written  Just  before  the  regi- 
ment left  Boston  for  North  Carolina,  is  here  given  at  some 
length,  because  it  unconsciously  narrates  die  experience  of 
many  besides  himself.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been  printed 
which  depicts  more  clearly  the  mental  struggle  through 
which  multitudes  of  young  men  were,  then  passing; 
and  it  smgularly  recalls  the  celebrated  passage  in  Alfred 
de  Vigny's  reminiscences,  describing  the  state  of  mind 
among  the  students  of  Paris  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire. 

"BOBTOR,  October  IS,  1662. 

**  Mt  deab  Fatbek,  —  Before  yon  arrive  here  our  regimeat 
will  have  reached  Newbem,  to  enter  at  once  upon  active  service. 
'  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  tne,  before  going,  to 
state  to  you  plainly,  and  as  well  m  I  am  able  to  by  writing,  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  have  taken  this  atep  in  your  absence, 
and  the  various  motives  from  which  I  have  acted.  It  is  very  hard 
to  do  this  BBtisractonly  and  completely  without  a  personal  inter- 
view, which,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  I  hope  may  take  place  before 
long. 

"  Od  the  10th  of  August  I  left  Fayal  to  return  home.    I  had 
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heard  do  news  later  than  that  of  the  long-continued  and  fiereelj- 
conte«ted  battles  of  the  last  week  in  Judo,  which  reanlted  in  a 
change  in  the  position  of  onr  army  before  Bichmond,  and  the  aAo^ 
tioQ  of  a  new  base  of  operations,  which,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me, 
waa  likely  to  result  in  the  speedy  capture  of  the  Bebel  ci^pital  and 
downfall  of  the  Rebellion.  During  oar  homeward  voyage  we  t^ 
felt  certain  that  these  joyous  tidings  would  greet  our  ears  as  we 
again  set  foot  upon  our  native  shore.  You,  who  witnessed  the  grad- 
ual change  from  victory  to  defeat,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  soddra 
revulsion  of  our  feelings,  on  hearing  from  the  pilot  who  boarded  ua 
that  the  scene  of  active  operatimiB  had  been  shifted  from  befiwe 
the  enemy's  capital  to  within  a  few  miles  <^  onr  own ;  that  onr 
troops  were  being  beaten  back  upon  Washington  ;  that  six  hundred 
thousand  new  levies  had  been  called  for  by  procIamaUon  of  die 
President;  and  that  now,  fourteen  mouths  afler  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  war,  thousands  of  armed  men  were  mshing  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  capitaL    As  soon  as  I  landed  I  heard  of  the 

formation  of  the  Forly-foarth,  and  G 's  commissiiMi.     I  at  twee 

wished  to  join  this ;  but  mother  and  C both  opposed  it,  saying 

that  it  was  your  intention  and  desire  that  I  should  rejoin  my  Class 
at  once,  and  expressed  themselves  so  strongly  against  my  enUating, 
that  on  the  following  Monday  I  went  to  Cambridge,  and  lesnmed 
my  studies  with  what  zeal  I  conld.  During  that  week  we  beard 
that  the  Bebel  forces  were  puriiing  forward  and  northward  in  every 
point  along  onr  borders,  and  that  the  pcdnts  at  wMch  they  were 
DOW  aiming  were  no  longer  Washington  and  Nashville,  but  Phils' 
delphia  and  Cincinnali  and  St.  lionis. ....  The  exdtement  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  the  daily  agony  of  doubt  and  Bnspense,  ia  a  tfahig 
scarcely  to  be  appreciated  in  full  by  one  who  was  not  here  at  the 
time,  and  who  did  not  pass  through  it.  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
father,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  course  of  my  life  which  has  cansed 
me  such  deep  and  serioos  thought  as  this  trying  crisis  in  the  tustoiy 
of  our  nation.  What  is  the  worth  of  Uiis  man's  lifb  or  of  that  man's 
education,  if  this  great  and  glorious  &bric  of  onr  Union,  raised  with 
such  toil  and  labor  by  our  forefather^  and  tranamitted  to  ns  in 
value  increased  tenfold,  is  to  be  shattered  to  pieces  by  traitoroos 
hand!!,  and  allowed  (o  fall  crumbling  into  the  dust?  If  onr  country 
and  our  nationality  is  to  perish,  better  that  we  should  all  perish 
with  it,  and  not  survive  to  see  it  a  laughing-stock  for  all  posterity 
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to  be  pointedat  u  the  unraooeBiflil  trial  of  n^ablicaninu.  It  seems 
to  me  tbe  part  of  a  coward  to  stay  at  home  and  allow  others  to  fight 
mj  battles  and  incur  danger*  for  me.  What  ahame,  what  mortifi- 
calJon  would  it  cause  me  jvtia  hence  to  be  obliged  to  oonfesB  that, 
in  Uie  gieat  Btnggle  for  our  national  existence,  I  stood  aloof,  an 
idle  spectator,  withont  any  peculiar  ties  to  retun  me  at  home,  and 
yet  not  oaring  or  not  daring  to  do  anjrthiog  in  the  defence  of  mj 
country.  It  was  impoeeible  for  me  to  carry  on  my  studies  with 
any  degree  of  interest  or  of  profit  to  myself.  I  would  read  in 
TaoituB  of  the  destruction  and  dismemberment  of  the  mighty  em- 
pire of  Borne  by  internal  feuds  and  civil  dissensions,  and  my  mind 
would  be  brought  to  the  thought  of  another  nation,  equal  in  magni- 
tnde  and  power  to  that  which  issued  its  decrees  from  the  seven- 
hilled  city,  which  was  to  be  eared  from  a  like  &te  only  by  the 
timely  fud  aod  support  <^  every  <M>e  of  ita  sons.  I  ielt  that,  if  I 
remained  at  College,  I  could  derive  no  benefit  whatever  while  my 
mind  was  so  entirely  interested  in  another  quarter.  The  only  rea- 
son which  could  at  all  deter  me  from  enlisting  was  your  absence. 
I  felt  reluctant  to  take  so  important  a  step  without  your  advice  and 
ccmsent ;  and  yet  I  felt  that,  had  you  been  here,  you  would  have 
pven  me  your  bleesing  and  bade  me  go. 

**  Here  was  a  regiment  fonned  and  commanded  by  friends  and 
kinsmen,  and  surpassing  others  in  the  material  of  which  it  was 
composed.  If  I  embraced  this  opportunity,  I  should  be  among 
friends  and  equals,  instead  of  being  forced  to  accept  as  my  asso- 
ciates any  with  whom  I  might  be  placed.  If  I  did  not  make  my  de- 
cision quickly,  the  chance  would  be  lost;  and  Iknew  that  if  I  went, 

you  would  agree  with  mother  in  much  preferring  that  C and  I 

should  be  together  in  the  same  re^ment.  At  that  time,  too,  a 
draft  seemed  almost  certun;  and,  as  several  thousand  were  said 
to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  quota  of  Boston,  the  chance  of  being 
drawn  was  by  no  means  smalL  I  confess  that  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing mother  alone  while  you  were  away  was  very  unpleasant  to  me  j 
but,  in  reality,  sinoe  I  was  at  Cambridge  all  the  time  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sunday,  she  would  be  left  alone  very  little  more ;  and 
onoe  we  have  received  the  letter  in  which  you  say  that  you  sail  on 
the  11th,  I  feel  mudi  more  easy  about  it,  as  you  will  arrive  a  week 
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"  Foot  mother,  she  bu  had  a  hard  time  dariog  fottr  absence,  es- 
pecially in  coming  to  a  dedsioa  abont  me. ....  Awmre  her  fiillj  ol 
joor  approval  of  the  oooree  she  baa  taken,  and  I  shall  be  bappjr 
too. ....  Everybody  thinks  that  she  has  acted  nobly,  and  that  yoo 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  wife  as  we  have  of  our  mother. 

"  I  have  tried  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I  find  that  it  is  bat  pom-ly, 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  feelings  on  this  subject  I  feel  well 
satisfied  that  I  have  done  what,  upon  careful  deUberation,  baa 
ieemed  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  all  my  duties.  I  have 
looked  at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view ;  and  if  I  shall  seem 
to  you  to  have  arrived  at  a  wrong  conclonon,  believe  me,  it  was 
not  from  any  hasty  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  from  the  sober 
dictates  of  my  beat  judgment.  If  I  have  unwittingly  made  the 
wrong  choice,  God  for^ve  me  i  I  did  what  I  thought  was  for  the 
best 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

"Sajtobl  Stobbow." 

The  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts  vas  at  once  ordered  to 
Xorth  Carolina,  and  remained  there  during  its  irbole  term 
of  service.  Suriiig  this  period  Corporal  Storrow  wrote  cod- 
etantly  to  his  parents,  describing  frankly  and  graphically 
all  chances  and  mischances.  Finding  many  discomforts  in 
his  {Jace  in  the  ranks,  he  yet  never  wavered  in  his  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  at  being  there.  Thus,  after  describing  the 
hardships  of  a  forced  march  (November  26,  1862),  he 
adds:  — 

"  I  can  booestly  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  moment  once 
my  enlistment  when  I  would  hare  accepted  a  discharge  from  the 
service,  however  honestly  obtuned.  I  feel  satisfied  now  with  what 
I  have  done ;  and  I  never  could  have,  had  I  remained  at  homo." 

Again  he  writes,  December  4, 1862 :  — 

"  Wben  we  parted,  I  was  a  free  man  ;  now  I  am  not  &r  from  a 
slave,  for  a  soldier  comes  the  nearest  to  that  of  anything.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  voluntary  servitude ;  and,  though  it  may  be  a  little  irk- 
some at  times,  it  is  one  never  to  be  regretted  for  a  dngle  momeoL 
The  more  I  see  of  the  hardships  of  this  sort  of  life,  tbe  more  I 
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think  what  a  coward  I  Bhonld  have  been  to  have  stayed  at  home 
and  suffered  another  man  to  take  mj  place." 

In  another  letter,  vritten  three  days  after  this,  he  de- 
scribes very  Tividlj  his  emotions  at  the  most  critical  mcpment 
of  Uie  advance  on  Kinston :  — 

"  AeI  saw  the  glorious  stare  and  stripes  of  the  Tenth  Connecti- 
cut way  ahead,  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  I  felt  a  sudden  thrill  shoot 
through  me,  a  sort  of  glow  in  every  vein,  making  me  feel  that  it 
would  he  glorious  to  die,  if  it  were  neceasaiy,  under  that  flag.  I 
suppose  every  soldier  haa  this  feeling ;  and  a  spleudid  one  it  is,  —  it 
makes  one  ready  to  do  or  dare  anything.  It  is  a  sort  of  mental  in- 
toxication. I  can  appreciate  the  idolatry  of  an  old  soldier  for  '  the 
old  flag '  beneath  which  he  has  fought,  and  can  undentand  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  protect  and  uphold  it  with  one's  life." 

Nearly  two  months  after  this  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,  stating  a  desire  which  he  had  formed  for  obtaining 
an  appointment  in  the  Military  Academy.  This  project 
(which  ultimately  led  to  nothing}  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
thing  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  a  commission 
which  was  tendered  to  him,  under  Colonel  Shaw,  in  the 
E^fty-fourth  Massachusette.    He  thus  describes  this  oSer:  — 

"  ITbwbibx,  Nostb  Casouni,  Februoiy  S7,  1863. 
**  While  upon  compliments,  I  should  not  fidl  to  apeak  of  that  very 
great  one  paid  us  by  Governor  Andrew.  I  refer  to  his  sending  to 
Colonel  Lee  for  some  of  his  warrant  officers  to  take  cororoisBions 
in  the  Fifly-fourth.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  regiment  of  such  a 
compoeition  that  officers  may  be  drawn  at  will  fixtm  its  ranks,  and 
with  perfect  confidence  in  their  abilities.  I  don't  know  what  peo- 
ple at  home  think  of  making  soldiere  out  of  negroes,  but  I  have  the 
most  perfect  faith  in  it.  You  who  know  negroes  —  real  ones,  not 
barbers,  waiten,  and  the  like  —  only  by  books,  may  think  them  too 
ignorant  and  cowardly ;  but  no  man  of  sense,  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunities we  have  for  judging  of  their  capabilities,  can  have  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  have  been  very  strongly  tempted  to 
take  a  commission  in  the  Fiity-fbartb ;  and  but  for  my  last  letter,  I 
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shoiild  ymhMy  have  done  so.  I  predict  a  glorioiu  fatnra  for  the 
Fif^-fborth,  and  lots  of  promotion  for  the  officers  who  were  bold 
enoQf^  flTBt  to  try  the  experiment  at  the  risk  of  fiulore.  Ooe  thing 
is  as  Bare  as  anything  in  this  changeable  world  can  be,  that  I  ehall 
come  back  again,  if  I  don't  go  to  West  Point.  Ton  maj  make  np 
jour  minds  to  that.  I  ooald  no  mon  stay  at  home  than  I  could 
fly.  It  will  be  splendid  {an  to  go  agun  as  ao  officer.  The  rough- 
est things  then  will  seem  a  great  improvement  on  former  times. 
No  matt  can  stay  at  home  now  any  more  than  six  months  ago. 
There  is  just  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  need  of  men  now  than  thta ; 
for  the  TolunteeriDg  fover  has,  I  fear,  abated.  This  war  has  got  to 
be  fought  out  to  the  end,  be  that  two  years  or  twenty  diataoL 
Victory  mutt  be  the  result." 

The  reg;inient  vna  mastered  out  of  Berrice  on  the  18th  of 
Jane,  1863,  and  the  young  eoldier  still  felt  a  great  dedre 
to  continue  in  the  service.  His  parents  and  friends,  how- 
ever, desired  that  he  should  rejoin  his  Class  in  College,  and 
complete  the  studies  of  the  Senior  year.  It  was  thought 
that  this  would  better  prepare  him  for  usetiilness,  even  if  he 
should  ultimately  re-enter  the  army.  He  consented  to  this 
course  with  some  reluctance,  but  ultimately  admitted  that 
it  was  the  better  plan.  His  mind  had  strengthened,  and  his 
love  of  knowledge  bad  become  developed,  duiing  his  brief 
military  career.  He  now  enjoyed  the  intellectual  companion- 
ship which  college  life  offered,  and  went  nwre  into  general 
society.  His  &Torite  books  were,  however,  tiiose  which 
treated  of  military  science,  and  he  watched  with  eager 
interest  the  prc^r^ss  of  the  war. 

On  graduating,  he  determined  that,  unless  he  joined  the 
army,  he  would  study  law.  But  after  fiill  reflection,  and 
acting  solely  upon  his  own  convictions,  he  deliberately 
decided  for  the  army,  and  applied  for  a  commission  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers  (Infantry),  a  re^meut 
already  in  the  field,  among  whose  officers  he  had  a  number 
of  friends,  especially  his  classmate,  Captain  Francis  W. 
Crowninshield,  who  had  permanently  left  College  for  mili- 
tary service,  early  in  the  war.    Id  order  that  no  time  should 
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be  idly  spent  vhile  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  application, 
he  entered  the  office  of'H.  W.  Pune,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  as  a 
law  student,  informing  him,  of  course,  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  that,  if  successfdl  in  obtaining  a  conmussion,  he  should 
accept  it  at  oncet 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1864,  upon  nomination  by 
Colonel  Cogswell  of  the  Second  Massachnsetts,  and  the 
strong  recommendation  of  his  previous  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  Francis  L.  Lee  of  the  Forty-fourth,  he  received  his 
commission  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  former  regiment,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  set  out  for  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  his 
regiment  was  then  stationed.  After  a  series  of  delays  occa- 
riobed  by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  railroad  between 
Chattanoc^  and  Atlanta,  during  Hood's  march  t»  the 
North  for  the  piirpose  of  cutting  Sherman's  communicar 
tions,  he  reached  his  regiment  and  was  mustered  in  Octo- 
ber 25, 1864. 

The  Second  Massachusetts  formed  part  of  the  Twentieth 
Army  Corps,  in  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army,  which  left 
Atlanta  about  the  middle  of  November,  on  its  march  to  the 
sea.  Lieutenant  Storrow,  in  his  Captain's  absence,  com- 
manded his  company  through  the  whole  campaign,  until  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Savannah.  His  letters,  after  communication 
was  reopened,  gave  vivid  pictures  of  the  great  march. 

Gajcf  8icoin>  Muw^cBcssTia  ImurasT,  DMcmber  18, 16fi4. 
"  Deak  Mothbb, — The  long-wiBbed-fbr  mail  reached  ns  yester- 
day ;  there  were  twen^  tons  for  the  whole  aimy,  and  great  was 
the  rejoicing  over  it  We  have  been  cut  off  from  all  commQoi- 
cation  with  God's  coimtry,  as  tha  North  is  styled,  for  ux  weeks ; 
onr  only  source  of  infonnation  being  the  Rebel  papers,  not  the 
most  reliable  poadble.  We  have  bad  a  nice  little  walk  of 
three  hundred  miles,  straight  through  the  heart  of  the  richest 
State  in  the  Confederacy,  and  are  now  in  front  of  Savannah, 
with  onr  water  base  established,  and  the  'cracker  line'  open.  At- 
lanta hai  been  evacoated,  but  the  evacuating  army  left  in  a  different 
direction  &ara  what  some  people  imagined,  I  won't  say  hoped!,  it 
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would.    The  armj  tuts  met  with  bat  trifting  oppoddon  np  to  the 

present  time,  and  I  think  Savaonah  will  be  onrs  soon We 

have  lived  almost  entireljr  upon  the  country,  and  very  &t  living  it 
was ;  no  end  of  chickens,  dacki,  turke^n,  beef,  pork,  sweet  potatoes, 
molasses,  honey,  flonr,  and  meaL  For  the  last  seventy  or  ta^tj 
miles,  however,  it  fell  off  very  mach,  and  for  a  week  before  the 
'cracker  line'  was  opened,  we  lived  od  tittle  or  nottung;  riee, 
threshed  and  shacked  by  ounelvee,  being  the  chief  of  oar  dieL 
This  caused  much  joy  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  (be  capture  of  Fort 
McAllister  in  fifteen  minntes,  by  the  army,  after  having  defied  the 
utmost  attempts  of  the  navy  for  two  years.  The  greatest  defeooe 
of  Savannah  is  the  belt  of  swamps  with  which  she  is  girdled.  The 
gape  of  dry  land  which  occur  here  and  there  are  covered  by  worfca. 
Madam  Rumor  hath  it  that  the  garrison  connsts  c^  but  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men,  mostly  raw." 

He  ^768  an  exceedingly  graphic  picture  of  the  vay  in 
which  Sherman's  army  reduced  the  destructiou  of  nulwaT^ 
aknost  to  a  branch  of  scientifio  engineering. 


"  That  afternoon  we  struck  the  Maoon  and  Savannah  Bulnxtd 
at  Ten  Mile  Station,  and  oonimeoeed  tearing  <ap  track  at  that  place. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Davieborou^  the  Second  Divisioa  being 
on  the  track.  The  mortung  of  the  28th  (November)  saw  us  at 
work  on  the  railroad.  We  began  at  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  mile-post  from  Savannah,  our  division  alone  (about  five  thou- 
sand strong)  working,  and  destroyed  seven  and  a  half  nulea ;  then, 
leaving  &.e  road,  we  marched  to  Spier's  Station.  The  next  day 
was  a  repetition  of  this,  only,  becoming  more  expert,  we  destroyed 
ten  miles.  There  are  several  ways  of  destroying  tra^  man  or 
less  effectual.  The  track  was  the  beet  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
South,  the  rail  being  lud  on  a  long  sleeper,  which  rests  <ni  tiea,  and 
is  listened  to  them  by  tiee-naib.  The  quickest  way  is  to  form  a 
regiment  in  sin^e  file  on  one  sid^  all  taking  hold  of  the  rail ;  then 
all  liftbg  together,  the  whole  thing,  sleeper,  ties,  and  all,  is  raised 
from  the  road-bed  and  tipped  right  over,  bottom  side  iqiwards.  Aa 
soon  as  the  left  of  the  regiment  have  nused  their  part  to  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  they  rush  down  and  form  on  the  right,  and  lifi,  and 
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90  oa  ad  IfAttum.  It  is  rery  carioiu  to  see  a  track  raised  and 
thrown  over  in  this  ffaj  like  a  pile  of  bricks,  one  part  follomog 
another  rapidly.  Then  to  make  the  deitnictioa  complete,  after  the 
track  is  thrown  over  thus,  you  can  separate  the  tiee,  pile  them  ap 
and  set  them  on  fire,  piling  the  stringer  and  rail  on  top,  either  in 
one  long  piece  extending  from  pile  to  pile,  or  chopped  into  lengths. 
All  this  we  did  withoat  any  tools  but  oar  hatchets,  three  or  four  to 
a  oompany.  The  engineers  followed,  and  twisted  the  rails  while 
red-hoL  Another  way  is  to  simply  light  fires  all  along  the  string- 
ers, which  bends  and  warps  the  rwls  considerably.  But  the  neateat 
of  all  is  to  cut  levers,  and  pry  one  stringer  and  rail  up  from  the  ties, 
and  roll  it  over  alongside  of  the  other,  then  fire  both  effectually ; 
the  rails,  expanding  with  the  heat,  have  got  to  bead  out  of  line,  as 
their  ends  are  laid  close  together.  It 's  hard  work,  though,  to  tear 
up  track,  and  do  your  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day  beside.  Oar  regi- 
ment, two  hundred  strong,  tore  np  on  the  second  day  about  one  thou- 
eand  yards  of  track,  and  made  twelve  miles.  The  worst  part  was 
marching  along  the  burning  track.  The  road  ran  through  an  im- 
psasable  swamp,  so  that  we  ware  brou^t  into  unpleasantly  close 
contact  with  the  flame  and  smoke.  At  a  steam  saw-mill  on  the 
road  was  an  immense  quantity  of  stringers  and  bridge  dmber,  all 
■awed  and  fitted  for  use,  in  readiness,  doubtless,  to  repair  any  dam- 
1^  done  by  raiding  parties ;  and  this  went  the  way  of  all  things 
rulroady." 

At  Saraanah  he  was  detailed  for  staff  duty  on  applicatioa 
of  his  regimental  commander,  who  had  just  been  brevetted 
as  Brigadier-General.  The  order  vas  dated  January  16, 
1865,  and  he  acted  as  Aid  to  General  Cogswell  daring  iko 
inarch  across  Nordi  Carolina,  and  until  his  career  ended. 
In  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  four  days  before  his  death, 
he  gave  some  sketches  of  tliis  final  march. 

"Huj>-quAKTais,  3d  Bbioadi,  3d  Dittsiox,  SOth  Aaiti  Cobpb, 

Two  MiLiB  wasT  or  FATxrTBTiu.a,  Noaia  Cibolima, 

Snndaj,  Uarch  13,  1865. 

"  Dear  Oma,  —  We  've  stmdc  daylight  at  last,  and  a  mail  goes 

in  bale  an  hour ;  pleasant  words  to  greet  onr  ears  after  two  months' 

iioladon  from  the  world.    Well,  we  've  just  walked  throi^  and 

into  the  little  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  doo't  think  she  will 
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ever  paRs  uiother  ordinance  of  seceenon.  Btrt  tay  time  is  dxirt, 
and  I  miut  n't  waste  it  'm  crowing.  First  of  all,  ererfbod;  that  I 
know  of  ie  well  and  hearty,  and  beat  and  heartieat  of  all  am  I. 
Second,  we  got  here  last  nigbt,  making  a  bortf  of  twentj'^Te  milea 
to  do  it  It  was  n't  tmtil  juat  now,  tboagfa,  that  we  beard  that  a 
gonboat  had  oome  up,  and  that  communieationB  were  (^lened.  We 
had  beard  from  deserten  that  Scbofleld  had  ccNDe  np  from  Wil- 
mington, and  were  a  little  disi^ipoiBted  at  not  Andii^  lum  hera^ 
Our  bnmmen  oaptuied  the  town,  driving  the  Johnniea  acmes  the 
river.  This  was  jesterday  miffning ;  and  aa  I  andentand  it,  the 
gmiboat  did  not  arrive  till  to-day.  This  campaign  baa  been  harder 
in  every  respect  than  the  lasL  We  have  marched  Euther,  had 
many  more  swamps  and  rivere  to  croes,  —  many  of  the  latter  very 
lai^  —  had  much  more  trouble  with  regard  to  anbtistonoe,  and, 
above  all,  the  weather  has  been  mncb  more  uD&Torable.  We  have 
had  fourteen  wet  days,  and  at  one  time  it  rained  steadily  for  nearly 
a  weeL  Of  course  at  such  times  we  oovld  advance  bo  &Bter  than 
we  could  lay  corduroy,  nu^ng  sometimes  two,  smnetimeB  ten  milea 
a  day.  But  old  Tecumseh  has  oome  to  lime  at  last  The  foor 
corps  of  onr  army  were  ooncenbvted  hero  all  on  the  same  day, 
without  jostling  or  delay.  This  army  is  a  cheap  thing  f«r  the  gov- 
ernment :  it  boards  itself.  We  have  n't  had  five  days'  ntums  nnoe 
we  started." 

The  circumstances  of  hie  death  are  perhaps  best  described 
in  the  following  letter  from  the  officer  on  vhose  staff  he 
served :  — 

"HaAD-qoiBiiBS,  3d  Bbioidb,  9d  Division,  IOts  Aaxr  Coan, 
GoLDSBOaouOH,  KoBTB  Casouka,  Uuch  M,  IB6S. 
"To  HoH.  CaiaLas  8.  firoaaow. 

"  Dcut  Sir,  —  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  inform  yon  of  the 
sad  loss  that  has  fallen  upon  yon  and  your  lomily  in  the  death  of 
your  son,  Samnel  Stoirow,  First  Lientenant  Second  UasBachuaetts 
In&ntty,  and  personal  Aid  to  myself. 

"Mr.  Storrow  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  March  16, 
1865,  about  twenty  miles  from  Fayetteville,  North  Oarolina. 

"  My  brigade  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  that  [dace 
nearly  all  day,  and  at  about  four  o'clock,  p.  v.,  Mr.  Storrow  was 
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1  while  tairymg  an  order  to  the  left  of  the  brigade,  and 
^ed  in  about  fifteen  or  twen^  minntea  aftenrarda. 

"  I  did  not  we  him  after  he  left  me  with  hit  orien  until  tbat 
evening,  when  I  went  to  his  remains  at  the  boepitaL 

"  He  reodved  two  wonnda,  one  in  the  leg,  the  other  in  the  ann, 
neither  of  them  ftacturiiig  the  bone. ....  He  waa  not  insensible 
when  first  wounded,  and  he  had  the  coolnees  and  aelf-^ossession  to 
send  word  to  me  that  he  was  wounded,  that  he  had  carried  out  my 
inatructionB,  and  also  sent  me  the  inlonnation  that  I  had  wished 
for.  Immediately  after  that,  as  reported,  he  feU  &Bt  away,  and  in 
a  few  momenta  died. .... 

"The  (act  that  he  was  a  brave,  faithful,  intelligent,  and  most 
promising  young  officer,  together  with  the  &ct  that  he  died  nobly 
in  B  just  cause,  may,  in  part,  console  yon  in  your  great  loss.  Al- 
low me  to  claim  in  part  this  loss  as  my  own,  for  neither  in  my  old 
re^ment  nor  in  my  present  command  can  I  replace  him.  He 
joined  my  regiment  in  Atlanta  in  Ocbd)er.  I  was  pleased  with  him 
at  once,  and  can  aay  that  in  all  my  experienoe  I  never  saw  a  new 
and  young  officer  take  hold  of  his  work  so  welL  In  my  own  mind 
I  selected  him  at  once  for  the  place  which  I  afterwards  asked  him 
to  accept.  He  became  eminently  popular  in  this  brigade ;  and  not 
nntil  after  I  had  lost  him  did  I  fully  realize  of  how  much  actoal 
■errica  he  was  to  myself  and  my  commaod. 

"  Let  me  ofier  to  yoonelf  and  bmily  my  deep  feeling  of  sympa- 
tic in  this  loss  to  ourselvea  and  to  our  country. .... 

"WlLLUJf   CoOaWKLL, 

Brmtt  BrigadMr-Gmeral  Vinitd  Slatet  Fo&mteerf." 

Lieateaant  Storrow  was  buried  near  the  batUe-fieH,  be- 
side Gapt^  Grafton  of  his  ref^ment,  who  was  killed  in  the 
same  eng^ement,  and  whose  memoir  is  also  contained  in 
this  Tolume.  In  the  following  winter  his  remains  were  re- 
covered, and  reinterred  (January  6,  1866)  in  the  family 
tomb  at  Mount  Auburn. 

There  were  many  to  whom  it  seemed  peculiarly  mournful 
that  a  yoimg  man  whose  career  had  shown  such  traits  of  ccm- 
sistent  nobleness  should  thus  ftll  at  the  Tory  end  of  the  great 
national  struggle,  when  a  few  weeks  more  of  serrice  might 
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have  brought  him  safely  home.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
parents  who  had  bo  prompUy  devoted  him  to  the  nation's 
cause  may  hare  felt  this  peculiar  circumstance  less  than 
those  who  viewed  it  from  a  greater  distance.  As  there  was 
noting  else  for  them  to  regret  in  the  career  of  their 
son,  so  tbej  could  hardly  find  a  special  source  of  sorrow 
in  this.  The;  knew  that,  as  there  was  a  first  victim  in  the 
great  contest,  bo  there  must  be  a  last ;  and  to  those  called 
upon  to  make  for  their  country  a  sacrifice  so  vast,  it  could 
make  bat  little  di^rence  whether  it  came  early  or  late. 
The  offering  being  once  consecrated,  God  might  claim 
it  in  his  own  good  time. 
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ANSON  GRANDCELO  THirBSTON. 

FriTBte  eOi  Man.  Volf.  (iD&nti?),  Angnst  81, 1S62;  died  tt  Ftsnk- 
lin,  Vs.,  Maj  17, 1863,  of  wonnda  received  tX  Caimille,  Mtij  IS. 

ANSON  GRANDCELO  THURSTON  was  bom  in  Low- 
ell, Massachnsetts,  August  5, 1841.  He  was  the  son 
of  Joel  Miller  Thurstou  and  of  Sophia,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Bean,  of  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire.  Ailer  the 
birth  of  this  son  the  family  removed  from  Lowell  to  Bel- 
&st,  Maine,  the  father's  birthplace,  then  to  Pelham,  New 
Hampshire,  and  finally  returned  to  Lowell.  At  the  Hig^ 
School  in  that  city  Anson  was  fitted  for  college,  sustaining 
in  that  school  an  excelleut  reputation. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a  Freshman  in  1860. 
On  joining  the  Class  he  was  a  stranger  to  almost  all  iaa 
associates,  but  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  all.  He 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  wits  of  the  Glass,  and  as 
such  was  deputed  to  act  as  chairman  of  ttie  committee  on 
"  mock  parts."  His  personal  appearance  was  nevertheless 
quiet,  sober,  and  striMng ;  and  one  would  hardly  have  im- 
agined at  first  si(^t  what  a  genial  spirit  lay  hid  within. 

He  remained  in  College  until  the  end  of  his  Sophomore 
year,  when  he  enlisted  (Angost  31, 1862)  as  a  private  in 
the  Sisth  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Follansbee,  the  first  nine 
months*  regiment.  He  shared  the  fortunes  of  this  oi^ani- 
zation  until  his  death.  Li  a  letter  received  firom  him  dated 
March  21, 1868,  in  which  he  spoke  of  certain  rumors  which 
were  then  prevalent,  that  his  regiment  would  soon  move 
forward,  he  said, "  I  know  it  will  be  bloody  work,"  but  con- 
tinued by  ezpressmg  his  earnest  conviction  that  he  should 
come  off  unharmed. 

In  the  battle  of  Oarrsville,  near  Hebron  Church,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Qi&  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  May,  1868,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  hip  and  thigh.    He  was  then  on  the  skii^ 
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nush  linfi,  and  remained  on  the  field  nntdl  nine,  p.  h.,  ~— 
nearly  six  hours.  He  vaa  then  takra  to  a  deserted  house 
in  Franklin,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Uie  Kebels.  His 
father,  vho  had  fought  in  the  same  re^ment,  nDiaioed 
with  him  on  the  field,  and  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the  Rebels 
at  the  same  time.  Anson  lired  till  seven  o'dock,  p.  h.,  on 
the  17th  of  the  month,  having  no  medical  attendance  till 
the  last  fev  hours.  He  retuned  his  senses  to  tlie  end,  say- 
ing to  his  father,  but  a  little  before  his  death,  "  Father,  I 
am  going."  Immediately  upon  the  eon's  death,  the  father 
was  hnrried  away  to  Richmond,  and  was  granted  no  conso- 
lation save  the  promise  that  his  sou's  body  should  receive 
becoming  burial  in  a  graveyard  which  was  just  in  si^t  of 
the  house  in  which  he  died. 
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SUMKER  PAINE. 

Second  Lieatenuit  SOth  Maw.  Vols.  (In&ntrjr),  April  2S;  1863 ;  killed 
it  Get^borg,  Fft.,  Jnlf  S,  1869. 

A6BIEF  sketcb  of  Simmer  Pune  is  all  tliat  Till  be  of 
general  interest,  as  his  life  vas  short  and  he  wee  in 
the  service  of  his  country  only  two  monthB.  Be  was  boni 
May  10, 1845,  son  of  Charles  C.  Paine  of  Boston,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  patriot  of  the  Berolu- 
don.  BiB  mother  was  Fanny  C,  daughter  of  Hon.  Cbarlee 
Jackson. 

When  eleven  years  old,  he  went  with  his  Eunily  to  Eu- 
rope, and  even  at  that  age  explored  with  great  interest  all 
the  ruins  in  and  around  Rome.  The  Bummer  in  Switzer- 
land was  an  intense  delight  to  him ;  he  accompanied  his 
brothers  in  two  pedestrian  ezcursionB  Eunong  the  Alps,  ex- 
ploring most  of  the  passes  of  central  Switzerland  and  the 
valleys  of  Zermatt  and  Ghamooni,  and  climbing  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  without  the  least  &tigue.  Twenty 
or  thirty  miles  a  day  over  a  h^h  moontaiu  pass  was  to  him 
the  height  of  enjoyment.  At  the  end  of  his  last  day's  walk, 
over  the  Gemmi,  fixim  Leni:erbad  to  Interlachen,  a  good 
forty  miles,  he  was  fresh  and  brisk.  His  letters  to  his 
young  friends  at  home  described  vividly  these  different 
scenes,  in  boyish  but  graphic  words. 

He  returned  to  Boston  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  reentered  the  Latin  School,  where  he  soon  regained 
the  ground  be  had  lost  in  his  two  yeare'  absence,  rank- 
ing there  as  first  scholar.  He  entered  Harvard  Collie  in 
July,  1861.  He  learned  with  great  ease,  and  took  a  high 
stand  in  his  Glass ;  but  he  had  a  strong  desire,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  take  part  in  it,  and  this  prevented 
his  feeling  such  on  interest  in  his  college  studies  and  duties 
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as  he  Tould  have  felt  in  more  peacefol  times.  He  entered 
the  army  in  Ma;,  1868,  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Tren- 
tiedi  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  veil  knev  the  histoiy 
of  this  regiment,  and  its  reputation  for  disoiplioe  and  gal- 
lantry, as  proved  by  the  unusual  losses  among  its  officers ; 
but  instead  of  deterrii^  him,  these  facts  were  his  chief  at- 
traction. He  received  his  conunission  with  pleasure ;  and 
with  high  resolves  to  make  himself  a  thorough  soldier,  — 
a  career  for  which  be  was  admirably  adapted  in  phynqtts 
and  mental  power,  —  he  hastened  instantly  to  his  post. 
Just  eighteen  years  old,  he  joined  \as  r^^ent  at  Freder- 
icksburg, late  on  Saturday  evening,  May  2d,  receivii^  a 
warm  welcome  &om  his  brother  officers.  Early  on  the  fol> 
lowing  morning  began  the  battle  of  Ghancellorsville.  Cap- 
tain 0.  W.  Holmes  was  very  soon  wounded,  and  Lieutenant 
Paine  took  the  conmiand  of  his  company,  which  place  he 
held  through  that  terrible  day ;  and  he  was,  accordii^  to 
aU  statements,  calm  and  cool. 

Then  came  the  forced  marches  which  carried  our  army 
to  Gettysburg,  and  the  battle  that  followed.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  had  left  the  fortunes  of  war  trembling  in  the 
balance.  On  Friday,  July  8, 1863,  the  Second  Corps,  under 
Hancock,  held  the  left  centre  of  our  line,  midway  between 
the  Cemetery  and  the  Round  Top,  —  the  lowest  part  of  our 
lines,  left  by  nature  the  easiest  to  assault,  and  thus  the  key 
to  our  position.  It  was  here  that  General  Lee  ordered 
Pickett's  divifflon,  composed  in  good  part  of  veteran  Vii^ 
ginia  troops,  and  supported  by  another  column,  to  make 
their  last  terrible  assault.  Kot  a  shot  was  fired  by  the 
Twentieth  MasBachusetts  till  the  enemy  were  near,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macy  gave  the  order.  Then  its  fire  was 
quick  and  deadly.  Though  directly  in  front  of  them,  the 
enemy  did  not  reach  them  ;  but  ten  or  twen^  rods  to  their 
right,  the  weight  of  the  enemy  crushed  through  our  line, 
passing  over  it,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  yards,  up  a  litUe 
hill.    It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day,  if  not  the  turning-point 
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of  tbe  T&r.  General  Hancock,  in  command  of  the  corps, 
and  Oeneral  Gibbon,  in  command  of  the  division,  had  both 
been  wounded.  Colonel  Hall,  commanding  the  brigade, 
vaa  haiTTing  ap  his  men.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mocy  re- 
ceived orders  from  him  to  lead  the  Twentieth  Massachu- 
setts agunst  the  enemy.  He  gave  his  orders  to  Captain 
Abbott,  who  commanded  (the  right  company,  and  to  his 
Adjutant,  but  before  they  were  repeated  to  any  one  else, 
both  himself  and  his  Ac^utant  were  shot  down.  Captain 
Abbott  led  hia  company,  and  the  other  companies  seeing 
tbe  movement,  and  with  the  instinct  of  assault,  followed. 
Other  troops  came  up.  It  was  in  this  attack,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  and  exposing  himself  in  front  of  his  men, 
that  Lieatenant  Paine  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  broke  his 
leg.  Falling  on  one  kneo  he  waved  his  sword,  and  oi^^ 
on  his  men,  and  was  at  that  moment  struck  by  a  shell, 
which  caused  instant  death.  His  last  words,  just  before  be 
fell,  were,  "  Is  n't  this  glorioua  ?  " 

The  Twentieth  Massachusetts  mustered  that  n^ht  only 
three  officers  and  twenty  men.  But  of  Pickett's  assaulting 
column,  a  still  smaller  proportion  was  left,  for  there  were 
few  who  crossed  our  line  witiiout  being  killed  or  captured. 

The  fittest  record  of  Lieutenant  Pune's  bright  promise 
as  an  officer  and  of  his  heroic  death  is  in  tbe  following 
words  of  the  lamented  Major  Abbott :  — 

<*  There  u  one  thing  I  can  bear  tesdmony  to,  and  that  ia  his 
wonderfnl  talent  in  making  himaelf  one  of  tbe  looM  BGCoatpIished 
officers  I  knew  in  the  army  in  two  monthi'  time.  His  memory  and 
application  were  so  great  that  in  a  month's  time  he  knew  tbe  whole 
book  of  tactics  and  regulations,  and  commanded  a  divisim  in  bat- 
talion and  brigade  drill  as  well  aa  anj  old  officer,  besides  dmng  all 
hii  guard  and  police  duty  with  an  exactness,  a  rigor,  an  entbnsiasm, 
that  the  commanding  officer  in  vain  tried  to  stimulate  in  some  of 
the  older  officers,  sparing  neither  himself  nor  hia  men.  When 
Lieutenant  Fune  was  officer  of  the  guard,  his  influence  was  fblt  by 
tbe  remotest  sentinel  tia  the  outskkts  of  the  town.    His  iotetli- 
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gence  and  ditdpline  and  indomitable  raaoladon  were  bo  fiillj  re&- 
ggnized  by  Colonel  Macy,  that  he  often  apoke  of  pramotiog  faiia. 
Besides  Lientenant  SunuaerliaTB,  who  saw  turn  as  I  have  de- 
acribed,  he  was  seen  by  Lientenant  Perkins  during  the  action,  hia 
&ce,  according  to  both,  actually  glowing  with  pleaenre,  as  it  oaed 
in  Fahnonth  when  he  had  the  best  of  an  aigament.  He  nsed  al- 
ways to  be  asking  me  how  an  officer  should  bear  lumself  in  battle, 
when  he  should  be  behind  and  when  before  his  men.  I  had  always 
nther  dnderstated  than  overstated  the  amount  of  danger  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  incur,  because  I  had  seen  at  Froderit^bmg  that  he  wonld 
be  rather  disposed  to  expose  himself  too  much  than  otherwise.  He 
certainly  carried  oat  to  (be  letter  the  duty,  as  he  used  to  describe  i^ 
of  an  offioer  tjiai^png  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  he  evidently  felt 
all  the  joy  he  s&pposed  he  should.  His  body  was  gtand  cIom  to 
tha  fsooe  where  ^  Bebels  made  thdr  last  despeiate  stand." 
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CABOT  JACKSON  EtJSSEL. 

Sergeant  44th  UoM.  Vda.  (In&nti?),  September  13, 18S! ;  Fintlien- 
t«iiBnt  Mth  MsM.  Tda.  (In&otry),  March  S3, 186S;  Captain,  Maj  11, 
1863 ;  killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  B.  C,  Jxdy  IS,  1869. 

CABOT  JACKSON  EUSSEL  was  bom  in  New  York 
OD  the  21st  of  Jolj,  1841.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
C.  Biusel,  a  lawyer  of  that  city,  and  Sarah  Cabot,  daughter 
of  Patrick  T.  Jackson  of  Boston.  His  mother  died  a  few 
days  aHer  his  birth,  and  for  Uie  first  nine  7eaj*8  of  his  life 
hie  home  was  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, in  Boston.  In  1858  he  removed  to  his  father's  house, 
and  attended  school  in  New  York. 

During  these  childish  years  his  family  remember  his 
passion  for  playing  knight-errant,  wounded  soldier,  Mexi- 
can Tolunt^r ;  his  untiring  interest  in  Apollyon*s  fight  with 
Christian,  and  in  all  stories  of  battles  ;  also  the  number  of 
copy-books  he  filled  with  his  compositions  of  warlike  adven- 
ture  by  land  and  sea.  These  last  are  very  spirited,  and  ex- 
hibit remarkable  power  of  combination.  And  it  is  worth 
our  remembering  that,  after  John  Brown's  death,  his  jnc- 
ture  always  hung  over  this  boy's  bed. 

He  remained  witb  hie  fother  until  1860,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  entered  the  Latin  School.  Ait«r  one 
year's  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  in 
Harvard  University.  At  that  period  he  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive boy,  and  among  many  whose  hearts  he  won  was  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  who,  thou^  his  superior  in  years,  and 
at  first  merely  a  casual  acquaintance,  soon  felt  for  him  that 
intimate  esteem  which  sterling  and  lovable  qualities  insure. 
His  person  was  handsome,  and  his  features,  especially  his 
eyee,  were  most  expressive.  His  buoyant  q)irits  animated 
a  simple,  confiding  heart,  and  with  the  sweetest  temper 
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he  combined  manners  bo  winaiDg  that  life  seemed  brighter 
for  his  presence.  Only  a  few  worda  were  neceasary,  per- 
haps only  a  glance  or  a  smile,  to  excite  a  friendly  feeling  ; 
for  both  old  and  young  Uked  to  breathe  his  fresh  life,  and 
even  the  rough  fishermen  of  Beverly,  with  whom  he  made 
frequent  excursions  in  his  summer  vacations,  were  always 
glad  to  help  him  in  his  plans. 

But  hie  pleasant  qualities  were  not  the  ouly  attractions 
to  those  who  knew  him  welL  He  had  a  persistency  and 
force  of  character  which,  althou^  not  fully  brought  into 
action  except  under  the  pressure  of  responsibility,  were 
readily  felt  by  those  intimate  with  hun.  His  impulses 
sprang  from  a  basis  of  character  which  was  felt  to  be  solid, 
and  he  never  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  small  or  ignoble 
motives.  He  possessed,  too,  the  magnetic  art  of  infusing 
hie  own  spirit  and  energy  into  the  minds  of  others ;  and 
the  qualities  which  were  most  highly  appreciated  by  his 
superior  officers,  when  he  was  in  the  service,  endeared  him 
to  the  companions  of  his  boyhood. 

His  perfect  health  of  body  and  temperament  made  life 
very  delightful  to  him.  "  It  flowed  gayly  on  hke  some  re- 
joicing stream,"  and  it  was  natural  that  an  existence  like 
his,  "full,  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping,"  should 
at  first  show  but  little  of  serious  purpose. 

Thus  endowed,  rich  in  the  love  of  friends  and  in  the  de- 
lights of  his  young  life,  Cabot  unsuspectingly  approached 
the  struggle  with  himself.  His  first  experience  ended  in 
mortification.  His  gay  and  social  temperament  led  him 
away  from  his  duties,  after  his  entrance  into  College.  He 
remained  there  only  a  few  months,  and  was  then  suspended, 
in  consequence  of  inattention  to  hia  atudies.  It  was  a  ne- 
cessary lesson  ;  and  he  never  spoke  of  this  time,  and  of  its 
wasted  opportunities,  without  expressing  deep  regret. 

He  returned  to  New  York,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
Greek  and  Latin.  While  thus  engaged,  it  was  proposed  to 
him,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  to  join  a  party  of  scientific  men 
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in  a  trip  across  the  Western  prairies,  by  way  of  Salt  Lake. 
The  prospect  of  such  a  journey  vae  very  fascinating,  and 
the  advantages  of  it  seemed  to  his  friends  very  great.  He 
was  allowed,  therefore,  to  undertake  it ;  but  only  upon  the 
express  stipulation  that  he  was  to  return  and  resume  his 
studies  by  a  certain  day. 

There  were,  as  usual,  great  delays  in  starting,  and  the 
expedition  was  by  no  means  one  of  ease  and  comfort.  The 
party  incurred  all  the  risks  and  hardships  of  emigrant 
trains,  yet  no  trial  cast  a  cloud  over  Cabot's  cheerfulness, 
and  his  companions  beiu  witness  to  his  unflagging  spirit 
and  sweet  temper,  "Whoever  else,"  one  of  them  says, 
"  might  be  discouraged  or  out  of  humor,  Cabot  was  always 
bright  and  ready  to  help."  His  natural  htunor  found  infi- 
nite fun  in  the  various  little  cordretempt  of  the  journey,  and 
from  every  small  disaster  he  managed  to  extract  some  pleas- 
ure. Adventure  was  his  element,  aud  he  found  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  Western  desert,  which,  as  be  fancied,  would  de- 
termine his  choice  of  an  occupation.  But  no  Western 
ranches  or  droves  of  horses  were  to  justify  bis  dreams. 

At  Fort  Laramie,  on  his  journey  out,  he  heard  of  tlie 
seven  days'  battles  before  Richmond.  In  a  letter  dated 
Fort  Lanunie,  June  10, 1862,  he  says :  "  The  officers  gave 
us  their  telegrams,  which  told  all  they  knew,  and  these 
said  UcGlellan  fought  seven  days,  retreated,  and  lost  twen- 
ty thousand  men.  We  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  and  I  don't  know  about  Jim  or  Charley  (Ijowell). 
If  anything  has  happened  to  either  of  them,  father,  I  shall 
want  to  enlist  as  soon  as  I  get  back."  While  at  Fort 
Bridger,  he  received  a  letter  telling  him  of  Lieutenant 
James  Lowell's  death.  He  forwarded  the  letter  to  the 
companion  from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  writing  across 
it,  "  Now  I  shall  certunly  go." 

Id  another  letter  speaking  of  the  late  battles  and  of  his 
sad  loss  he  writes,  "  Since  then  I  have  wanted  doubly  to  go, 
and  I  wish  —  how  I  wish  —  father  would  let  me." 
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At  Fort  Bridget  he  leftmed  that,  if  lie  T«nt  to  Salt  Lake, 
it  vas  doubtful  whether  he  ooold  return  by  the  day  fixed. 
He  vas  withia  a  few  days  of  the  most  interestiiig  object  of 
their  journey,  but  the  opportunities  for  retomii^  vere  un- 
certain. He  therefore  gave  up  the  trip,  and  tamed  his  &oe 
eastward.  What  he  saw  in  pasrang  throu^  Hissomi  fxay- 
firmed  him  in  his  wish  to  help  to  put  down  the  Bebellion. 
He  reached  home  before  the  time  ^ipinnted,  and  upon  his 
arrival  his  &iends  were  struck  wiUi  the  great  change  in 
hmi.  He  himself  felt  like  a  difierent  person.  He  bad 
become  very  athletic,  and  his  clear  eye  and  bronzed  com- 
plexion testified  to  his  rugged  health.  He  had  not  lost  his 
winning  ways,  and  they  evidently  came  &om  a  heart  grown 
more  manly.  But  the  change  was  more  radical.  His  whole 
soul  was  now  bent  on  joining  the  army.  It  was  not  merely 
the  death  of  his  cousin  nor  his  sympathy  with  heroic  enter- 
prise that  seemed  to  influence  him,  but  aa  ontest  wish  to 
perform  a  wor&y  part  in  the  contest.  He  was  not  appalled 
at  the  prospect  of  lorang  his  life  or  of  being  crippled,  nc«- 
did  he  appear  ambitious  of  military  fiune,  or  anxious  to  join 
a  crook  regiment.  He  thought  the  artQlery  was  the  most 
dangerous'  and  honorable  post,  and  preferred  it  on  that  ac- 
count, but  he  was  willing  to  take  the  podtion  of  private  in 
any  r^;iment  in  any  arm  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Russd  did  not  at  once  yield  to  bis  son's  entreatiee. 
Though  he  warmly  sympathized  with  his  wishes,  he  foresaw 
that  his  son's  whole  future  would  be  changed  ^SJ  yielding 
to  them,  and  he  wuted  some  days  to  assure  himself  of  the 
character  of  his  moldves.  When  he  became  sadsfied,  he 
consented  to  his  joining  the  Forty-fonrih  Massachusetts. 
This  regiment  was  then  recruiting  under  command  of  Oolo- 
nel  F.  L.  Lee,  and  Cabot  immediately  went  to  Beadnlle 
and  asked  to  be  enlisted  as  a  private.  His  age  at  this  time 
was  just  eighteen  years.  Two  weeks  subseqaently  he  was 
appointed  to  a  vacant  sei^;eantcy  in  Company  F,  Oaptain 
Storrow,  in  which  office  he  served  throu^  the  Tarboroo^ 
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and  Goldsborough  campaigns,  and  thnnigh  the  uneTentful 
period  of  the  following  J&nuaiy  and  Februiuy.  He  was 
treated  with  mnoh  kindness  by  faia  superior  officers,  who 
highly  commended  his  pluck,  endurance,  and  fidelity  to 
duty.  His  letters  at  Hiis  time  are  fiill  of  hope  for  the  fa- 
tore,  and  of  an  eager  desire  to  improve  in  his  military 
duties.    Under  date  of  October  28th  he  writes :  — 

"  There  is  good  prospect  of  fighting  for  the  nine-monthB  men,  so 
we  feel  very  frufiy.  When  we  get  nnder  way  in  drill  we  shall  have 
a  bsttalioD  drill  every  mondng  and  a  brigade  drill  every  afteniooii. 
So  I  shall  learn  something  of  Ug  mancenvring,  if  I  could  only 
get  the  smallw  ones.  To  know  and  to  execute  are  very  different 
things." 

Under  date  of  November  1st,  he  writes  with  much  sim- 
plicity :  — 

"  We  are  all  in  splendid  s^ls  and  very  jolly,  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  now  to  think  of  the  fight  to-morrow  in  a  religion*  light, 
tbongh  I  feel  veiy  earnest  and  determined.  I  hope  I  and  the  regi- 
ment will  behave  well    I  think  we  shall" 

On  the  next  day  the  regiment  set  out  on  an  expedition. 
While  marching  in  the  dark  they  were  attacked,  and  a 
short  but  sharp  action  took  place,  in  which  our  seigeant 
was  for  the  first  time  under  fixe.  He  bore  himself  bravely 
and  with  a  coolness  that  was  creditable  to  so  young  a  re- 
cruit. 

A.  few  days  later  he  writes !  — 

"  The  bterest  of  oar  life  has  fizzled  out,  and  we  are  not  to  go  on 

the  ezpedidon  which  is  now  at  Morehead We  and  the  Fifth 

Khode  Island  are  left  behind.  Is  it  not  rongh  to  lose  the  honor  of 
having  Charleston  on  oar  flags  ? " 

And  again:  — 

"  O,  do  not  think  of  giving  up  1  How  can  one?  I  had  rather 
fight  forever  than  go  bock  and  be  what  we  most  be." 

As  the  winter  wore  away  it  became  evident  that  he  would 
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not  be  willing  to  leave  the  serrice ;  and  as  the  tenn  of 
his  enlistment  drew  towards  its  close,  his  appeals  for  a  place 
in  the  artillety  or  cavalry  became  more  earnest.  In  re- 
sponse to  them  an  effort  had  already  been  made  to  obtain  a 
commission  for  him,  when  on  the  4th  of  March,  1863,  he 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  Boston.  The  caose  of 
this  was  soon  explained. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  question  as  to  tlie  em- 
ployment of  colored  troops  had  often  been  discussed  by  him 
while  in  camp,  and  especially  with  his  Mends  Simpkins 
and  Sergeant  James.  The  former  was  several  years  older 
than  his  two  young  companions,  and  of  so  noble  a  charac- 
ter that  Cabot's  friends  acknowledge  with  gratitude  thnr 
obligation  to  him  for  his  good  influence  over  their  absent 
soldier-boy.  The  result  was,  that  when  Governor  Andrew 
wrote  to  Colonel  Lee,  requesting  him  to  send  from  bis  regi- 
ment a  certain  number  of  young  men  as  officers  for  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  Cabot  was  among  those  to  whom 
the  offer  was  made.  It  was  a  question  of  duty  agunst  in- 
clination, but  he  did  not  hesitate.  His  decision  gave  great 
pleasure  to  his  Mends,  who  knew  his  previous  anxiety  to 
join  a  different  service,  and  who  had  re&uned  from  ex- 
pressing their  wishes  in  this  respect,  because  they  would 
not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  choice. 

He  entered  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Robert  O.  Shaw,  in  company  with  Adjutant 
Garth  Wilkinson  James,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
and  his  very  kind  &iend  and  adviser,  Captun  (afterwards 
Brevet  Brigadier-General)  A.  S.  Hartwell.  Captain  Simp- 
kins  joined  the  regiment  at  a  later  period.  Cabot  served 
at  first  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Hartwell's  com- 
pany, but  soon  received  the  command  of  Company  H,  then 
newly  fonning.  He  foimd  the  men  neither  so  awkward  nor 
so  dull  of  apprehension  as  he  had  supposed,  and  the  ridi- 
cule he  had  expected  did '  not  annoy  him.  '*  After  the  first 
burst  of  laughter  was  over,"  he  says,  "I  have  had  nothing 
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to  stand  agMnet,  and  Bympathy  from  a  great  many  quarters 
where  I  did  not  expect  it." 

And  yet  be  saw  great  difficulties  in  the  future,  and,  un- 
der the  new  responsibility,  was  doubtful  as  to  bis  fitness  for 
his  office.  This  stimulated  rather  than  impaired  his  effiirts, 
and  notwithstanding  his  youth  he  became  noted  for  careful 
drill  and  discipline,  so  that  bis  men  improved  rapidly  un- 
der his  instructions,  and  appeared  well  in  camp  and  on 
parade.  Still,  much  was  wanting  to  their  complete  effi- 
ciency as  soldiers ;  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  their 
young  Captain  obeyed  his  own  conscience  and  the  kind  and 
wise  counsels  of  his  Colonel,  the  bright  exemplar  of  fidelity 
to  whom  he  looked  in  his  moments  of  doubt. 

On  the  Sd  of  June  the  Fifty-fourth  reached  Hilton  Head, 
and  on  the  lOth  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  Florida,  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Montgomery,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  burned  the  deserted  town  of  Darien,  "  by  order 
of  the  commanding  officer."  He  writes :  "  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  work  I  came  for,  nor  do  I  believe  it  good  work,  but 
it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise.  Colonel  Mon^mery,  I  think, 
has  caught  some  Kansas  ideas  about  retribution  which 
hardly  belong  to  civilized  warfare." 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  regiment  was  at  James  Island, 
and  early  on  the  next  morning  the  three  companies  on 
jHcket  duty,  of  which  Company  H  was  one,  were  attacked 
by  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy.  They  behaved 
very  well,  and  were  complimented  by  the  commanding 
general.  The  following  letter  gives  an  account  of  the 
action. 

"  Off  Mobru  Islihd,  Jul;  IT,  1863. 

*'Dbab  Fathbb,  —  We  have  had  an  engagement  on  a  small 
scale ;  all  offlcets  safe,  but  alas  tot  my  poor  men  I  Simpkina,  Wil- 
Urd,  and  myself  were  detailed  for  picket  od  the  15th  instaat,  with 
oor  companies.  We  went  out,  Simpkioa's  and  my  companies  on 
the  line,  WiUard's  in  reserve.  We  went  ont  at  six,  p.  h.  All 
night  the  Bebel  linea  were  uneasy,  and  my  men  kept  firing  on  their 
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Bcoata.  Jost  at  daybreak  Simpking's  line  wia  violeatl;  driven  in, 
the  enemy  thug  turning  mj  flank  and  getting  behind  me. ....  TLej 
had  a  large  foreo,  and  we  had  to  retreat,  firing  »  ve  went ;  it  was 
a  double-quick  run  all  the  way,  but  the  Bebels  were  at  the  re- 
serve-house aa  eooD  as  we.  Thwi  we  bod  to  get  to  camp,  fighdng 
as  wfl  could.  Hy  right  was  entirely  cut  off  and  driven  into  a 
marsh,  where  they  were  slaughtered,  but  fought  like  demons.  One 
of  my  sei^eants,  named  WiIbod,  was  aurroanded,  but  killed  from 
three  to  six  before  he  went  under.  A  man  named  Preston  Wil- 
liams saved  my  life.  As  we  reached  the  reserve-house,  the  reserve 
was  driven  in,  and  a  cavalry  officer  charged  at  me  and  cnt  twice 
at  my  head.  The  first  time  the  blade  missed,  and  the  second  Wil- 
liams caught  on  his  bayonet,  and  shot  the  man  through  the  neck 
and  head.  The  most  wonderfiil  part  waa  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  till  I  was  U/IA  after  the  ^ht  was  long  over.  I  was  very 
son7  I  had  not  known  of  it  at  the  time,  as  I  could  have  shot  the 
officer  with  my  revolver,  which  I  held  in  my  hand  ready  for  close 
fighting. 

"  My  loss  was  veiy  heavy ;  oat  of  about  seventy  men  I  had  (mi 
picket,  the  total  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  forty-five 
men,  —  pretty  heavy  for  three  companies.  When  we  readied  our 
line  it  was  in  order  of  battle,  the  batteries  ready,  and  the  gunboats. 
Then  the  Rebels  caught  it.  They  were  sent  back  double-quick. 
The  whole  regiment  then  went  on  picket,  waa  reUeved  that  ni^t, 
and  marched  by  causeways  to  the  neighboriiood  of  Folly  Island. 
....  My  men  report  three  to  have  surrendered,  and  then  to  have 
been  shot ;  but  wounded  men  were  often  kindly  treated,  and  told 
Dot  to  be  alarmed,  as  they  should  not  be  banned.  This  last  waa 
where  officers  were.  In  the  marsh,  where  my  men  were,  theie 
were  no  officers,  and,  of  coarse,  no  restraint.  Wilson  was  a  splen- 
did fellow :  he  died  like  a  hero.  Where  he  lay  was  tramped  in  a 
circle  of  twenty  feet  or  so  where  he  had  kept  three  cavalry  men 
and  some  iufantiy  at  bay.  Good  by,  dear  bther;  mj  men  did 
nobly." 

This  was  the  last  letter  that  hts  Mends  received  from 
Captain  Bussel.  His  fellow-officers  relate  that  he  was  very 
much  gratified  by  the  good  behavior  and  sforit  of  his  men, 
and  that  during  the  march  of  the  next  two  days  he  seemecl 
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rerj  happy  and  pleasant.  A  abort  sketch  of  those  days  is 
added  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  At^'utant  James,  who 
was  himself  severely  wounded,  and  barely  escaped  with  life 
from  the  assault  on  Port  Wagner:  — 

"  Captain  Bnssel  took  part  in  the  sharp  Bkirmisli  on  James  Isl- 
and on  the  16th  of  Jnly,  where  his  oompan;  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  and  he  showed  distingnished  ability  and  courage.  When 
the  sklnnish  line  waa  driven  in  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy,  he  wai  ordered  to  reguo  the  old  position,  and  to  hold  it  at 
all  hazards.  Accordingly  he  depicted  his  Bkirmiah  line,  advancing 
anzioiuly  and  boldly,  with  fleld-glass  in  one  hand  and  aword  in 
the  other,  rallying  his  men  by  foan  and  by  platoons,  aa  the  necessity 
of  the  moment  required,  and  capturing  himself  the  first  priBoner  of 
the  day.  He  sent  back  word  to  his  Col<»iel  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes  that  his  Une  was  fonned  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the 
old  one. 

"On  the  night  of  the  17th  instant,  orders  were  received  to  join 
General  Strong's  brigade,  then  at  the  front  of  Morris  Island. 
About  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  ^le  Fifty-fbarth 
reported  for  da^  to  Brigadier-General  Strong,  and  was  placed  by 
him  at  the  head  of  an  assaulting  column,  then  forming  on  the  beach 
in  front  of  Fort  Wagner,  which  waa  the  objective  pmnt.  Company 
H  held  the  left  of  the  second  Une  of  the  regimen^  which  podtjim 
was  the  meat  dangerous  on  account  of  its  proximi^  to  the  flanta'ng 
fire  of  Jaraes  Island. 

"  At  dusk  of  that  night  the  column  was  ordered  forward,  and 
Buasel)  with  an  ardor  and  devotion  wliich  never  wavered,  threw 
himself  upon  his  death.  When  last  seen  by  those  who  lurvived, 
he  was  lying  mortally  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  across  him  the 
body  of  Itis  dear  friend,  Captain  William  H.  Simpkins,  his  comrade  in 
arms  and  in  death,  than  whom  the  country  has  lost  no  nobler  and 
more  devoted  servant  during  the  war. 

"My  friendship  with  Cabot  began  with  our  joint  entrance  into 
militBTy  life ;  and  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  of  that  fiiend- 
ship,  it  presented  him  fhll  of  honor.  For  one  so  young  he  dis- 
played  striking  ability  and  strength  of  dmracter ;  so  that  when,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  men  of 
the  For^-fonrth,  many  of  them  ten  years  his  seniors,  gradnates 
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of  the  UiuTemty,  the;  gladl;  recognised  his  title  to  thdir  eonll- 
deoce  and  Bnpport.  Pre-eminently  consdendons  in  all  his  nuliluy 
duties,  frank,  sweet-tempered,  man]/,  handgome,  he  won  the  reqiect 
and  pereonal  devotion  of  his  officers  and  men. 

"  From  temperament  and  principle  he  was  an  enthuaiaflt  for  free- 
dom ;  and  no  one  entered  into  the  war  with  a  greater  owTictioo 
than  ha  that  it  was  bound  up  mtimalely  with  the  inteiesti  of 
liberty.  He  had  no  sooner  made  hia  choice  between  the  prompt- 
ings of  inclination  and  those  claims  be  deemed  of  paiamoont  im- 
portance, than  hia  sympathies  grew  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
negroes'  rights.  He  would  gladly  have  devoted  his  life,  if  it  had 
been  protracted,  to  this  cause.  As  it  was,  he  gave  it  up  in  its  very 
flower,  with  a  zeal,  a  courage,  a  disinterestednees,  unsnrpaased  even 
in  the  B""al'>  of  the  war." 

The  darkness  of  night  hung  over  the  aufiferings  of  that 
sacrifice  There  the  noblest  and  the  best,  eippointed  to  lead 
black  soldiers  to  death,  and  proTe  that  they  were  men,  had 
obeyed  the  order.  When  oar  troops  fell  back  from  an  as- 
sault in  which  they  were  not  supported,  hundreds  of  dead 
and  wounded  marked  how  far  they  had  gone.  Among 
those  who  did  not  return  was  Captain  Rassel.  A  ball 
struck  him  in  die  shoulder,  and  he  fell.  Captun  Sim{dins 
offered  to  carry  him  off.  But  the  boy  had  become  a  vet- 
eran in  a  moment,  and  the  answer  was,  "  No,  but  you  may 
straighten  me  out."  As  his  friend,  true  to  the  end,  vaa 
rendering  this  last  service,  a  bullet  pierced  hia  breast,  and 
his  dead  body  fell  over  the  dying. 

Some  of  his  soldiers  offered  to  carry  him  ofi^  but  his  last 
order  was,  "  Do  not  touch  me,  move  on,  men ;  follow  your 
colors  " ;  and  they  left  him.  He  was  not  quite  nineteen, 
and  he  was  breathing  his  spirit  out  in  suffering,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  amid  the  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon. 
But  he  lay  by  the  ride  of  a  dear  friend,  in  the  steps  where 
his  hero  leader  had  fallen,  and  surrounded  by  hundreds 
whom  he  had  helped  to  raise  to  be  men  and  fellow-soldiers. 
There  was  no  one  there  to  receive  his  last  words  of  afiec- 
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tioD,  but  his  generous  impulses  in  behalf  of  his  couDti7 
and  his  fellov-men  were  becoming  through  his  blood  an 
element  of  the  nation's  life.  No  stone  need  mark  the  place 
where  his  booeB  moulder,  for  future  generations  will  rever- 
ently  point  to  the  holy  ground  where  the  colonel  and  two 
captains  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  were  buried  with 
their  soldiers. 
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L 

NnMBBB  OF   HaBTABD   STin>EKTS   ^  THE  UnIO«  AbhT  AND 

Natt. 
[From  the  Boll  pabliihed  with  tho  TrienoiRl  Catalogua  for  1866.] 


Academical  DepartmeDt,  —  Graduates,        .    475  73 

Non-gr&diiat«s,      114  22 

Total 589  96 

Profesaional  Schools,  .        .        .        .        .849  22 

Total, 9S8  117 


IL 
Cadbxb  of  Dcats. 
Slled  in  action  (or  died  of  wounds  Teceired)  at 

Gettysliurg,  Pa., 10    ' 

AntJetam,  Md^ 7 

Fradericksbui^,  Va,  ■!  5       h 


Cedar  MountaiD,  Vs.,  j 
Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  " 

Bull  Rod,  Va,  ^ 8  each 

Chancelloraville,  Ya., ) 

The  Wildemets,  Ta, 

Port  HndscHt,  La^ 

Glendale,  Ya.,  ^      .        .  2  each 

Bone;  HOI,  S.  C^ 

Avei78borough  (Black  Creek),  N.  C^J 
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Aldie,  Bellfield,  Carnville,  Cold  Hubor,  Cedar' 
Creek,  Deep  Bottom,  Drnry's  Bloff,  Hatcher's 
Bnn,  FeteiBbmg,  Bappahannock  Station,  Spott- 
qrlvaiiia,  Ta. ;  Boykin's  MOIs,  S.  a ;  Harteville, 
Lookout  MouDtain,  Pittsburg  Landiiig,  Tenn.; 
Whitectone  Hill,  Dakolah, 

Total  killed  in  adimi, 

Killed  b;  guerillas, 

■*     acddentall;, 

Total  died  by  violcnoe, 


Total  died  ia  Mrrioe, 


m. 

Tablb  or  RuTK  or  I>ECEABn>. 
[O11I7  the  highett  Twk  attained  bj  emch  Is  here  tskot  into  the  account.] 

Abut, 

Brigadier-Generala S 

Colonels 6 

Lieatenant-Colonels 6 

Uiyors 7 

Brevet  Hiyor 1 

Capluns 19 

First  Lieatenanta 21 

Second  Lientenanta 9 

Surgeons 8 

Asuatant-Snrgeons     .        .        .  .        .  S 

Chaplain I 

Volunteer  A.  D.  C,  withont  rank         ...  1 

Sei^^eant-M^jor 1 

Sergeants 8 

PriviUea 10 

Total  army        . 92 
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Navt, 

Surgeon 1 

AHiBtant-Sni^eon 1 

Pafmaater 1 

Total  navy 8 

Total  armf  and  navy         ,,.,..  95 


MiLITABT  ObOANIZATIONS  BEPREBEKTED  BT  DECEASED. 

New  Haufbhixe,  —  Infaniry.     Second. 
MASBACHUSETTa, —  Oaoolry.     Firet  (2),  Second  (3). 
"  "  Heavy  ArtiBery.    First 

"  "  Hg/U    ArtiOery.      Ninth    Battery,    Foar- 

teentb  Battery. 
"  "  Sharpihooteri.     First 

"  "  itfatUry.     First,  Second  (14),  Sixth,  Sev- 

enth (2),  Eight,  Twelfth  (3),  Fonrteenth,  Fifteenth  (3),  Sixteenth, 
Eighteenth  (6),  Nineteenth  (5),  T^ventieth  (8),  Twenty-second, 
Twenty-fonrth  (3),  Twenty-ninth,  Thirty-third   (2),  Thirty-fifth, 
Thirty-eighth  (2),  Forty-foorth  (6),  Forty-fifth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
foQrth  (3),  Fifty-fifth  (3),  Fifty-atxdi,  Fif^-ninth. 
CoNMECTictJT,  —  A/oBfty.    Twentieth. 
New  Yobk,  —  Caeabry.     Fifth. 
"  "  JhfaiUry.     Seventh,  Seventieth,  Seventy-second, 

One  Handred  Twenty-ninth,  One  Hundred  Siz^-second.    ' 
Pennstltama,  —  Infantry.    Twenty-third,  Eighty-third. 
Ohio,  —  Infantry.     One  Hundred  Sixth,  One  Hundred  Four- 
teenth. 

MiCHiQAH,  —  Infantry.     Twelfth. 

Illinois,  —  £ifantry.     Fifty-first,  One  Handred  Twen^-fbnrtb. 
Iowa,—  Cavalry.     FiiUi,  Sixti. 
"  ^fantry.     Twenty-first 

HtSBOUBi,  —  Infantry.    Twenty-fifth. 
Rkqulab  Abht,  —  Infantry,    Sixth,  Seventeenth  (2). 

TOL.  II.  BS 
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List  of  Obituabt  Wobkb. 

Abbott,  H.  L.  (h.  c.  1860). 

Ill  Memoriam  H.  L.  A.  Ob.  N&j  VL,  A.  D.  1864.  Qais 
desiderio  sit  pador  aat  modus  Tarn  can  capids  ?  Boston : 
Printed  for  Private  Diatribution.     1864.     Syo.     pp.  81. 

BOTRTOS  (h.  u.  1868). 

Memorial  Serriceo.  A  Sennon  preached  in  the  Bowdoin 
Square  Church,  Sunday,  Dec  25,  1864,  bj  the  Pastor,  on 
the  death  of  Caipt  Winthrop  Perkins  'Boyntoa,  Co.  D,  55th 
Masi.  Begiment,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hone;  Hill, 
November  80,  1864.  "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 
Boston :  J.  M.  Hewes,  Printer,  65  ComhilL  1865.  8to. 
pp.  16. 

DwiOHT,  W.  (h.  v.  1858). 

Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Bar  apoa  the  Occasion  ttf  the  Death 
of  WUder  Dwight,  with  the  Beply  of  the  Court.  Obiit  19 
September,  1863,  ^t  80.    Biveraide  Preaa.    Svo.    pp.  SO. 

Fuller  (h.  u.  1843). 

Chaplain  Fuller :  Being  a  Life  Sketch  of  a  New  England  Oer- 
gjman  and  Armj  Chapliun.  Bj  Richard  F.  FoUer.  ■*  I 
most  do  something  for  mj  conntry."  "  Dalce  et  decOTom 
eat  pro  patria  mori."  BoeUw:  Walker,  Wise,  and  C<»apanj, 
245  Washington  Street    1864.    12iim>.    pp.  842. 

GoODWiH  (h.  a.  1854). 

The  Recompense,  a  Sermon  for  Countr;  and  Kindred,  delivered 
in  the  West  Church,  August  24,  by  C  A.  BartoL  Boaton : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1662.     Svo. 

Hall  (h.d.  1860). 

Memorial  of  Henry  Ware  Hall,  Adjntant  Slst  Segment  Hli- 
nois  Infantry  Volunteers.  An  Address  delivered  in  the 
First  Church,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sunday,  July  17,  J.864, 
by  Thomas  B.  Fox.  With  an  Appendix.  Printed  by  Be- 
quest for  Private  Circulation.  Boaton:  Printed  by  Jt^ 
Wilson  and  Son.     1864.     8to.    pp.  35. 
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Lowell,  C.  R.  (h.  n.  1854). 

An  Address  spoken  in  the  College  Chapel,  Caiobridge,  October 
28, 1864,  at  the  Funeral  of  Brig.-6eD.  CborleB  Russell  Low- 
ell, who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19, 1864. 
By  Oeoi^fl  Putnam.     12mo.     pp.  18. 

[The  9AKB.] 

The  Purchase  b;  Blood.  A  Tribute  to  Brig.-Gen.  Charles 
Rusaell  Lowell,  Jr.  Spoken  in  the  West  Church,  October 
30,  1864,  b;  C  A.  Bartol.  Boston:  Printed  by  John 
Wilson  and  8<Hi.     1864.     8to.     pp.  31. 

Lowell,  J.  J.  (h.  n.  1858). 

The  Bemission  b;  Blood.  A  Tribute  t»  our  Soldiers  and  the 
Sword,  delivered  in  the  West  Church,  bj  C  A.  Bartol. 
Boston:  Walker,  Wise,  and  Company,  245  Washington 
Street     1862.     8vo.     pp.  20. 

Min>OB  (h.v.  I860). 

In  Memoriam.  Charles  Bedington  Mudge,  Lient-CoL  Second 
Maes.  Infantry,  bom  in  Hew  York  City,  October  22d,  1839, 
killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  3d,  1863.  "  Dulce  et  decoram  est 
pro  patria  mori."  Cambridge:  Privately  Printed,  1868. 
8vo.    pp.  82. 

Newcomb  (h.  v.  1860). 

Wwling  for  Daybreak.  A  Disconrse  at  the  Funeral  of  Lieu- 
tenant Edgar  M.  Newcomb  of  the  Maaaachasetts  19  th 
Regiment,  who  died  December  20,  1662,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Fredericksburg.  Preached  in  Park  Street 
Church,  December  27,  by  Rev.  J.  0.  Means,  Mioisler  of 
Vine  Street  Church,  Roxbury.  Boston  i  Printed  by  Al- 
fred Mudge  <&  Son,  34  School  Street     1863.     12mo. 

PoBTXK  (h.  v.  1845).     (See  Wa.dswobth.) 

Sfuee  (h.  c.  1858). 

In  Memoriam.  A  Uscourse  preached  in  Worcester,  Oct  5, 
1862,  on  Lieut  Thomas  Jefferson  Spurr,  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  who,  mortally  woanded  at  the  Battle  of 
Antietam,  died  in  Hagerstown,  Sept  27th  following.  By 
Alonzo  Hill.  Published  by  Request  Bostos :  Printed  by 
John  Wilson  and  Son,  5  Waiet'  Street    1862.   8vo.   pp.  32. 
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Tucker  (h.  c.  1862). 

A  Funeral  IMscoarse  preached  in  the  Baptist  Chnrch,  at  Old 
Cambridge,  Maj  8,  1664,  \>y  Rev.  C.  W.  Aonable,  cm  the 
Occaaion  of  the  Burial  of  the  Bemuns  of  Gieorge  T.  and 
John  H.  Tucker,  who  died  in  the  Service  of  their  Country, 
and  were  brought  Home  for  Interment  under  the  Anapicee  of 
the  Irving  Literary  AfiSociation,  Cambridge.  18&1.  8va 
pp.  23. 

WAD8WOHTH  (H.  U.  1828). 

Memorial  of  the  late  Gen.  James  S>  'Wadsworth,  delivered  be- 
fore the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  Close 
of  its  Annual  Exhibition  at  Rochester,  September  23d,  1864, 
bj  the  Hon.  Lems  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo  (Ex-Pre^udent  of 
the  Sodetj).  Bufialo:  Franklin  Steam  Printing  House. 
Thomas,  Typographer.  1864.  8vo.  pp.  »8. 
[The  sake.] 

Proceedings  of  the  Century  Association  in  Honor  of  the  Mem- 
ory of  Brig.-Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth  and  Colonel  Peter 
A.  Porter,  with  the  Eulc^es  read  by  William  J.  Hoppin 
and  Frederic  S.  Coizens,  December  8,  1864.  New  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  192  Broadway.  1865.  8va  pp.  8a 
WiLLASD  (h.  c.  1652). 

The  Nation's  Hour.     A  Tribute  to  Major  Sidney  Willard,  de- 
livered in  the  West  Church,  December  21,  Fore&thers' 
Day,  by  C.  A.  BarloL     Boston  :  Walker,  Wise,  and  Com- 
pany, 245  Washington  Street.    1862.    Bvo.    pp.  58. 
The  Editor  has  also  been  much  indebted  to  the  successive 
pamphlet  reports  of  the  Classes  of  1654,  1855,  1856, 1858,  and 
1861,  and  to  the  personal  exertions  of  the  Class  Secretaries  (ram 
1852  to  1664  inclusive.    Espedal  thanks  are  due  to  Franos  H. 
Brown,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1857,  Editor  of  the  official  "  Boll  of 
Harvard  Students  who  served  iu  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."     Dr.  Brown   has  de- 
voted much  lime  to  the  preparation  of  a  Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  all  such  students,  living  and  deceased ;  a  work  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  another  year  will  see  the  publicalioti.     The 
manuscript  of  this  work,  so  far  as  prepared,  he  has  generously 
allowed  me  to  consult. 

T.  W.  H. 
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469;IL  106,450,479. 
Gillmore,  Q.  A.,  Miv-Oen.,  I.   398, 

399. 
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Olugow.Hr.,  n.  959. 
GoldsboroDgh,    Com.,    n.  116,   117, 

118,  9e&. 
Ooodbae,  CIrtum,  II.  244. 
Ooodhae,  S.,  II.  344. 
Goodrii^  Allen,  I.  13S. 
Goodrich,  Cbules  B^  I.  190. 
GooDucB,  J.  F.,  Hemoir,  I.  136- 

141. 
Goodrich,  iiarj  E.,  I.  136. 
Goodwio,  Lacy  C,  I.  994. 
Goodtrin,  Oius,  I.  994. 
Goodwin,  B.  C.,    PriTate,   Memoir, 

I.   294-395.      Alu,    II.    I9B,   380, 

3SS. 
Ooodwio,  W.  W.,  Prof.,  II.  318. 
Gordon,  G.   H.,   Brig.-G«a.,   I.   144, 

183,  976,  977,  979,    983,  389,  394. 

839,340,  348,  380;  II.  98,  9S,  14B, 

197,  198,969,969,970. 
Goraun,  W.  A.,  Brig.-Gen.,  L  133, 

199.  233,  408,  430,  459 ;  U.  9. 
Gonld,  E.  P.,  II.  337. 
Gould,  Prvicea  A.,  U.  404. 
GODLD,  8.   C,  PriTate,  Memoir,  II. 

Godd,  B.  L.,  II.  404. 
Grafton,  J.,  M^or,  n.  983. 
OfurroN,  J.  I.,  Cant.,   Memoir,  IL 

983-3B8.     Also,  II.  974,  473. 
Grafton,  Haiis,  II.  383. 
Grant,Mog««,  II.  391. 

Gnuit,  U.  S.,  Gen.,  1. 16, 17,  99,  178, 

191;  II.  59,  107,  108,378. 
Graf,  Am,  Prof.,  II.  394. 
Gra;,  Horace,  Jr.,  Jndg«,  I.  974,  S7S, 

979 ;  n.  34. 
Qraj,  John,  Rer.,  I.  45. 
Green,  Dr.,  I.  347. 
Green,  Mr,  I.  31. 
Greene,  J.  D.,  Lient-Col.,  II.  435, 
Greene,  W.  B.,  Col.,  1.  58,  439,  440. 
Griffin,  J.  Q.  A.,  I.  360. 
GrosTenor,  Q.  J..  Hon.,  I.  149. 
Gnwvcnor,  Virginia  T.,  I.  149. 
Orover,  C.  Brig.-Gen.,  I.  74, 
Qnild,  Dr.,  II.  235. 
Qnnnnki,  Adam,  Coanl,  I.  13. 
Qnthrie,  JamM,  Hon.,  I.  164. 


Hack,  C.  A.,  1.371. 

Hick,  Daniel,  Memoir,  I.  371-379. 

Hack,  Sarah.  371. 

Hale.  E.  E.,  ReT.,  I.  45. 

Hale,  Major  (Rebel  Mrrice},  I.  4T5. 

HoU,  Colonel,  I.  456;  U.  479. 


Hall,  E.  H.,ReT.,  I.  351. 
Hall,  Elizabeth,  II.  131. 
Hall,  H.  W..  Adjutant^  Memoir,  U. 

131-140.     Alio,  U.  123,  194. 
HaU,  H.,  U.  131. 
HalJ,  N.  J.,  II.  394,  396. 
HaUoweU,  B.  P.,  C6L,  I.  70;  H.  301, 

994,  963,  383. 
HamUion,  C.  S.,  Brig.-Q«n.,  U.  S4I. 
Hamlin,  H.,  Tice-Prciident,  L  7,  83. 
Hancock,  John,  n.  Bl. 


Hand,  D.  W.,  Dr.,  1. 133. 

Hardee,  W.  J.,  UaJ.-Gen.  (Rebel  mi^ 

Tice),n.  384. 
Harding,  Cheeier,  Jr.,  I.  170. 
Eardj,  A.,  U.  169,  170. 
Hamej,  W.  S.,  Brig.-Gen.,  I.  169, 

170. 
Harringion,  H.  F.,  Rer.,  I.  45 ;  II. 

HarrisoD,  W,  H.,  President,  I.  ?3. 

Harris,  Henrietta,  I.  48. 

HarUuS',  Q.  L.,  Gen.,  I.  97 ;  U.  58, 


Harwood,  Waller,  T.  103. 
Haakell,  L.  P.,  Brig.-Gen.,  II  437. 
Hauam,  J.  T.,  II.  394. 
Haich,  Private,  IL  343. 
Hatch,  J.  P.,  Brig-Gen.,  U.  375,  388. 
HaTcn,  Elizabeth,  II.  989. 
Haren,  J.  H.,  II.  9S9,  990. 
Haven,  Samael,  Hon.,  I.  199. 
Haven,  Samnel,  Rev.,  IL  989. 
Haven,  8.   C,  Licat.,   Memior,   IL 

389  -  S9B. 
Haven,' 8.  F.,  I.  199. 
Haven,  S.  F.,  Jr.,  Snrgeon,  Memoir, 

I.  193-909.     Alio,  L  956,  957. 
Haviland,  T.  P.,  Lieut.,  I.  98,  99. 
Hajrden,  Harriet  H,,  L  107. 
Hayden,  Private.  II.  449. 
Hayea,  F.  B.,  IL  913. 
Hayes,  Jowph,  M^or,  I.  354 ;  IL  316, 

939. 
Havgood,  Brig.-Gen.  (Rebel  Kfrice), 

n.  211. 
Eayward,  Nathan,  Dr.,  L  197,  198, 

454. 
Heath,  J.  H.,  H.  9. 
Heath,  W,  H.,  Dr.,  II.  973. 
Ueckman,  C.  A.,  Bric.-Gen.,  II.  4S. 
Hedge.,  H.  N.,  II.  461. 
Hbdgm,  J.  N,  Memoir,  H.  461. 
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Hdntcetmaim,  8.  P.,    Uaj.-0«D.,  I. 

ISa,  3S&,  451 ;  II.  180. 
H«lilpMe«d,  Hot.  Hr.,  I.  34. 
HensIiBw,  Mr.,  II.  338. 
Hemdon,  Ur.,  i.  360. 
HeOi,  Heniy,  G«D«na  (B«bd  Mrrket, 

Lis. 
Hicki,  O.  8.,  I.  103. 
Higgwoa,  H.  L.,  H«or,  1.  340. 
HiggiMcm,  T.  W.,  Col.,  I,  70. 
HiD;  A.  P.,  M^.-Oen.  (Bebel  Mrrioe), 

L  BS9,  452,  459  ;  U.  104. 
HiU,  W.  A.,  lieat,  I.  141 ;  IL  8. 
Hiodman,  Genera]  (Hebel 

417. 

HinkB,  E.  W.,  Brig..GeiL,  IL  t,  166. 
Hou,  E.  R,  Judge,  L  374,  S93. 
Hoar,  G.  F.,  L  473,  47S. 
Hodges,  A.  D.,  L  3&1. 
HoDOBB,  Q.  f..  Memoir,  I  391  -3B6. 
HodgM,  J.,IL  299. 
HoDGHB,  John,  Jr.,  Ident.-CoL,  Ue- 

moir,  II.  S99-3DT. 
Hodgea,  Martha  C,  T.  351. 
Hodges,  MaiT  0.,  U.  399. 
Boc^,  R.  M.,  Ber.,  I.  " 


M3,  478. 
Hood,  J.  B.,  Mi|j.-Oen.  (Bebel  aer- 

Tjce),  U  ei,  384,  460,  469. 
Hooker,  Joseph,  HiO--G«Q->  I.  S9,  93, 

110,  134,  153,  153,  1S8,  235,  288, 

366,   4SS;    U.  101,   946,   361,   363, 

«I7,  4S0. 
Hooper,  Anne,  L  SOS, 
Hooper,  Nathaniel  L.,  L  204. 
Ho6peT,  Samuel,  L  203. 
Hooper,  William,  XL  173. 
HoopBB,  W.  B.,   Capt,  Memoir,  L 

303-818. 

EopkiosoD,  Corianft,  n.  si. 
EopKiFBov,  F.  C,  Priiate,  Memoir, 

U-91-90.  Also,  II.  SIS. 
HopkiDwm,  Thomas,  IL  31. 
How,  H.  J.,  Major,  Memoir,  1. 31-39. 

Also,  L  434  i  IL  4,  6,9. 
Hov,  FhiDesB,  IL  31. 
Bow,  Tirphena,  11.  31. 
Howard,  O.  H.,  Capt,  IL  263,  S63. 
Howard,  0,   0.,  Mq.-Geo.,   L   187; 

IL  316. 
Boyt,  Chancellor,  L  448. 
Hnger,  B.,  M^.-Gen.  (Hebol  aerrke), 

1.  239. 
Hume.  L.  J.,  Lieut,  T.  364,  S6S. 
Bumphreji,  A.  A.,  Maj,-Oen.,  L  15. 
Humphreys,  C.  A.,  CStNtlaiii,  II,  123, 

12S,  U9,  169,  34B. 


Honey,  John,  L  103. 

Hmiur,  Darid,  H^-Gen.,  1  39B. 

Eatchbuon  Fami^,  L  45. 


Ining,  WMhington,  L  asa 


JacUon,  Charlea,  L  423 ;  H  47T. 
Jackson,  P.  T.,  L  296,  482;  IL  481. 
Jackson,  T.  J.,  M^j.-Oen.  {Kebel  iei- 

vice),  L  1S5,  ITl,  2SS,  384 ;  IL  179, 

180,  368,  869,  44a 
Jamea,  Q.  W.,  IL  486,  489. 
Junes,  W.,  IL  375. 
JeSbiWD,  Thomas,  (Pretident  D.  8.,) 

L9B. 
Johnson,  Mra.,  n.  2S1. 
Johnston,  J.  £.,  Mw.-Oen.  (Rebd  ler- 

Tice),  L  329. 
Jones,  Corpora],  11.  325. 
Jordan,  Luira  P.,  L  125. 


ler,  F 
IM;!!:  420,  421,  442,  44& 
Kedsie,  Dr.,  L  418. 
Kerdion,  Mr.,  L  a2a 
K^yes,  E.  D.,  Maj.-Gen.,  L  229,  451. 
Ki!b7,Mr.,  L  176. 
KUpatrick,  J.,  Hai.-Gen.,  IL  sea 
EimboU,  Daniel,  Her.,  L  44,  193. 
HimbftU,  J.  W.,  CoL,  1.  478,  477. 
Kinsley,  L.  J.  D.,  L  372. 
Kirby,  Mr.,  L  165. 
Knapp,  F.  N.,  Ber.,  L  Sa 
Eraitsir,  Charles,  Dr.,  L  374. 
Kiill,  Frirate,  L  869. 
Krum,  Judge,  L  17G. 


Laflin,  Mr.,  L  186. 
Lamb,  Daniel,  Dr.,  L  473. 
Lamprey,  J.  A.,  II.  391. 
Lomsou,  AlTan,  Bev.  Dr.,  L  45. 
Lander,  F.  W.,  M^.-G^n.,  L  438 ;  11 

35,  164. 
Lane,  J.  H.,  M^.-Gen.,  L  17a 
Lathrop,  J.,  Capt,  I.  364,  269,  270. 
Lawrence,  8.  C,  CoL,  L  358, 354. 
Learitt,SSu,IL959, 
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iMTiit,  J.  M.,  n  sse. 

LEAritT,  T.  J.,  lient..  Memoir,  U. 

359 -sea 

Lee,  Y.  L.,  CoL,  n.  S9,  410,  46T,  469, 

486. 
Lee,  R.  &,  Mq.-Oeo.  {Bebel  •errioe), 

L  16,  134,  SSI,  S3S,  45B;  IL  146, 

IT9,  leo,  a05,  S16,  478. 
Lee,   W.   7.,   M^.-Oeo.   (Rebel   wt- 

rice),    L    200,   439,   440;    U.   379, 

446. 
Lee,  W.  R.,  CoL,  L  100 ;  IL  919. 
Lidell,  John  A.,  Dr.,  I.  133. 
Linberg,  G.  F.,  CoL,  IL  3M. 
VmetAn,  Abraham,  (Preddeiit  U.  S.,) 

L  7,  13, Bl,  33,  29,  66,  88,  313,  314, 

360,361,390;  IL  7,33,67,170,  194, 

199. 
Livermore,  E.  St  Loe,  IL  6S. 
IJTeimore,  L.  J.,  Her.,  I,  45. 
LiTermora,  S.,  Hon.,  IL  81. 
Lombard,  J.  H.,  Capt,  L  34T. 
Lon^lkiiT,  H.  W.,  ProC,  IL  311. 
LongsCreet,  Jamea,  Mq.-Oen.  (Bebel 

■erricej,   L  18,  38,  111,  S99,  336, 

45S;II.  103,  106,350. 
Lorin^,  C.  G.,  Hon.,  L  387. 
Loring,  F,  W.,  Lient,  L  74,  76. 
LoveB,  Amu  C,  1  S96. 
Lowell,  Charles,  Bev.,L  396. 
Lowell.  C.  a,  L  396,  449. 
Lowell,  C.  R,  Jr.,  BHK.-Gen.,  Me- 
moir, L  396-337.  AIw>,L  489,435, 

441 ;  IL  176,  340,  34S,  345,  483. 
Lowell,  F.  C,  1.  433. 
LowsLL,  J.  J.,  Lieut,   Memoir,  L 

4S3-436.     Abo,  L  310,   311,  448, 

453,454:  U.  176,483. 
Lowell,  J.  H.,  Prof.,  L  43S;  IL  333. 
Lowell,  JohD,  L  423. 
Lack,  J.  T.,  AaBt-Snjg.,  D.  2ia 
Liuit,  Lncretia  W.,  I.  331. 
Lout,  W.  P.,  Be*.,  L  319,  33L. 
L711UUI,  G.  W.,  L  446. 
LjTin,  Capt.,  IL  341. 
1^0,  N.  Haj..Oen.,  L  170. 

H. 

HcAkzander,  Hqor  [Rebel  serrice), 

L  338. 
HcCall,  O.  A.,  Brig.-Gen.,  L  233. 
McClellan,  G.  B.,  Msj.-Qeii.,  L  80, 

339,  333,  363,  311,  433,  438,  458; 

IL  11,  36,  171,  331,  341,  303,  354, 

35S,  358,  439,  441,  482. 
McCook,  A.  M.,  Miy.-GeiL,  IL  59. 
McCrackenj  Patrick,  L  19. 


McDowell,  Irnn,  Mq.-Gen.,  L  1, 10, 

II,  27,38;  11.53, 178, 179,  180. 
McFarland,  Dr.,  IL  335. 
Mackenzie,  W.  %.,  Her.,  L  354. 
McKeoo,  Mr.,  I.  3. 
McKnight.  J.,  M^or,  L  «61. 
Mac;,  O.  M.,  Bn^.-Oea.,  L  460,  461 ; 

IL   13,   16,   17,  103,  103,  105,   106, 

334,  478,  479,  48a 
Magee,  Surgeon,  II.  137. 
Magmder,  B.,  Mq.-0«n.  (Rebel  Ni- 

™»),  L  461. 
Hahooe,  Qemnl  (Rebd  Nrrioe},  L 


43S. 

Manafield,  Daniel,  II.  349. 
Hanifletd,  General,  L  lOB;  IL  199. 
Hanchalk,  Hr.,  IL  184. 
ManhaU,  Colonel,  I.  ITl. 
Marshall,  Hnmphrej,  Brig.-Gen.,  !L 

446. 
ManhaU,  laaac,  II.  490. 
Haniadale,  J.  H.,  Bng.-Geo.,  11.  178. 
Mason,  Albee,  I.  307. 
Mawa,  A.,  Idenieoant,  I.  75. 
Maboh,  E.  B.,  Identenaot,  Ibmoir, 

L  437-443. 
Mason,  H.  C,  Captain,  11.  103. 
Mason,  Hannah  H.,  I.  437. 
Mason,  Jonathan,  I.  307,  43T. 
Mason,  W.  P.,  L'437. 
Meade,  G.  O.,  Mq-Gen.,  L  15,  139, 

136,499;   U.  74,  75,  1 07,  108,  287, 

239,373,315,816,443. 
HeauB,  J.  O.,  Her.,  U.  ISS. 
Hemll,  Samoel,  Colonel,  I.  136. 
Meciitt,  C.  M.,  CaptAin,  II.  37. 
Milei,  N.  A.,  Brig.-Gen.,  I.  119. 
Miller,  Adsm,  Liencenant,  L  346. 
Ifilll,  Anna  C.  L.,  IL  141. 
Mills,  C.H.,IL  141. 
MiLLfl,  C.  J-,  Brert   M^.,  Metn^, 

n.  141-150. 
MontgomeiT,  Jamei,  Colonel,  IL  SOT, 

487. 
Moore,  A.  B.,  Colonel,  IL  356. 
Moore,  S.  W.,  IL  S43. 
Morgan,  E.  O.,  Governor,  I.  II,  M. 
Morgan,  J.,  U.  366. 
Morris,  Joseditne  M.,  L  99. 
Moree,   C.  F.,  IJent-CoL,  n.  386, 

387. 
Mosbj,  J.   S.,   Col.   (Rebel   lerTke}, 

L336;IL  19,317,349,947. 
Motler,  J.  L.,  L  6,  8. 
Mott,  Q.,  Mu.-Qen.,  L  461. 
Madge,  CuoHne  A,,  II.  161. 
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Hndse,  E.  R.,  n.  151. 
HdUWi,  J.  A.,  Colonel,  L  ITa. 
HnrpbT,  PriTste,  IL  449, 
Hyer,  M^or,  U.  S63. 


NelBon,  ColoDel,  L  78,  833. 
Newcomb,  E.  U.,  lieutenant,  1 

moir,  IL  163-167.    Also,  L  B. 
Newcomb,  J.  J.,  IL  163. 
Newcomb,  tltij  8.,  U.  163. 
Nichols,  J.,  Dr.,  L  437. 
ITigbtiiwiie,  C,  Ber.,  L  45. 
Nutt,  WiUiKm,  M^or,  IL  40a 


id,  P.  L.,  I  S43. 

OBborne,  F.  A.,  Colonsl,  L  403. 
0«aoli,  Margaret  Foller,  L  79,  SO,  B 

63,94. 
Otil,  H.O.,L  118. 


Paine,  C.  J.,  Maj.-Gen,,  L  78,  74,  75. 

PuDe,Glijab,  11.401. 

Pune,  Fuinj  C,  It  477. 

Paine,  H.  W.,  U.  469. 

Paine,  B.  T.,  H  477. 

PAtHB,  SnmrEB,   Memoir,  IL   477- 

480. 
Palr^,  F.  W.,  Colonel,  L  434-449, 

453,  454. 
Park,  K,  Sev.,  XL  MO. 
PiKKBB,  A.  C.,  Lientsnwtt,  Memoir, 

IL  308 -317. 
Parker,  F.E.,L  975;  U.aia. 
Parker,  8.  P.,  Rer.,  L  179;  IL  113. 
Parker,  Theodora,  t  338,  878. 
Farter,  W.,  H.  308. 
Parkia,  Ira,  IL  44a 
Parknuui,  Francis,  Her.,  L  45. 
Parsons,  Tbeophiliu,  ProC,  L  331. 
Partridge,  Captain,  IL  SOB. 
Patrick,  Martha,  II.  353. 
Patlon,  Colcord,  L  443. 
Patten,  H.  L.,  Major,   Memoir,  I. 

443-464.  Also, L 432, 497, 433, 434. 
Fatten,  Maria  F.,  I.  448. 


Patlerfon,  F.  E.,  Brig-Gcn.,  U.  S8, 


409. 

Peabodf ,  Eliiabeth  P.,  I.  193. 
Pbibodt,   Evbkbtt,    Colonel,   UB' 

moir,  I.  161  -  ITS.     Also,  L  434. 
Fttbodj,  Prank,  L  177. 
Peabod/,  Howard,  I.  161. 
Pe^xid;,  Mary,  II.  183. 
Peabodj,  Olirer,  Jndxe,  L  l«I. 
Peabodj,  W.  B.  O.,  Rev.,  I.  161. 
Peinx,  B.,  ProT.,  IL  333,  237,  391, 

395. 
Perkina,  C.  E.,  L  808. 
Perkini,  Oatbiuine  C,  L  395. 
Pkbeiks,  J.  A.,  Lieatenant,  Memoir, 

L  395 -403.    Aim,  n.  49. 
Perkins,  Sarah,  I.  374. 
Pebxihi,  S.  G.,  Ltealeaaut,  Memoir, 

L  378-381.    Also,  IL  198,  480. 
Perkins,  8.  H.,  L  378. 
Perkins,  William,  I.  395. 
Perkins,  W.  P.,  Captain,  IL  19. 
Perrr,  Commodore,  1.  36  ;  11.  3. 


Phelps,  Francis,  L  304. 

FhilSps,  W.  A.,  Captain,  tL  S50. 

Phillip*,  Wendell,  L  67. 

I^ckett,  O.  E.,  Brig.-Oea.  (Bebd  kt- 

Tlce),  L  498  1  IL  103,  478,  479. 
Kerce,  E.  W.,  Colonel,  L  108. 
PUUnid,  H.  H.,  Colonel,  II.  4S,  43. 
Pleasanton,  A.,  Uaj.-Gen.,  II.  74. 
Plumb,  BeT.  Mr.,  IL  345. 
Pope,  John,  Maj.-Gcn.,  L  134,  834, 

S6S,  387,  453,  456;  IL  53,  100, 135, 

143,  180,  3al,  370,  823,  458. 
Porter,  FiteJohn,  Haj.-Gen.,  tC.  69, 

178,  179,   180,   181,  331,  353,  355, 

403. 
Porter,  G.  D.,  IL  31& 
Porter,  Joshna,  Dr.,  I.  98. 
PoBTEB,  Peteb  AnouBTDfl,  Colonel, 

Memoir,  L  95-106. 
Porter,  Peter   B.,   Hq.-Gen.,  I.   98, 

433. 
Potter,  G.  E.,  Brig.-Gen.,  II.  410. 
Potter,  W.  J.,  Ber.,  U.  274. 
Pratt,  Dr.,  I.  230. 
Pratt,  Marion,  I.  136. 
Prentiss,  Brig.-G«n.,  I.  175,  176,  177, 
Preecott,  Harriet  E.,  II.  328. 
Preranx,  Rev.  Mr.,  U.  275. 
Price,  S.,  Oen.  (Bebel  serrice),  I.  171, 

ITS. 
Prime,  S.  8.,  lient,  IL  9,  la 
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Frror,  Boger  A.,  Brig^O«D.  (Bebel 

•eirice),  I.  349. 
Patnam,   W.  L.,  Lient,  J.  81,  <SS, 

4S6,  437,  44S,  454 ;  IL  176. 
Pnuam,  Oeorge,  Rs*.,  I.  SST. 


QniDcy,  S.  H.,  Colonel,  IL  156. 
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